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ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


THIRD  PART. 

§  732.  Although  the  metals  described  in  the  second  part  of 
this  work  are  never  technically  employed  in  the  metallic  state, 
they  still  find  very  extensive  application  in  the  state  of  various 
compounds,  all  of  which  are  manufactured  in  chemical  works  by 
processes  similar  to  those  employed  for  obtaining  them  in  the 
laboratory  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Among  the  metals  yet  remaining  for  our  examination,  however, 
a  considerahle  number  are  employed  in  the  metallic  state,  and  are 
extracted  from  their  ores  by  processes  of  a  particular  kind,  called 
•metallurgioal  processes.  In  every  case  when  they  are  to  be  used 
in  the  metallic  state  they  must  fulfil  all  the  conditions  enumerated 
(§  276) ;  which,  however,  many  do  not,  as  some  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, while  the  extracting  of  others  presents  too  great  practical 
difficulties,  and  still  others  have  as  yet  found  no  tecnnical  applica- 
tion, heing,  therefore,  of  purely  scientific  interest.  Nevertheless, 
on  account  of  the  great  analogy  existing  between  thera  in  a  chemi- 
cal point  of  view,  the  study  of  those  which  find  a  technical  appli- 
cation cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  those  which  are  not  so 
applied.  The  latter  will,  therefore,  occupy  our  attention  as  well 
as  the  former,  hut  to  a  much  more  limited  extent. 


MECHAKICAL  PREPARATION  OF  ORES. 

§  733.  Under  the  general  name  of  ores  are  comprised  such  com- 
binations of  metals,  occurring  in  nature,  as  contain  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  metal  to  be  worked  with  profit.  The  proportion 
varies  with  the  marketable  value  of  the  metal,  and  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  facility  with  which  it  can  be  obtained  from  its 
combination  in  the  ore :  iron  ores,  for  instance,  the  commercial 
price  of  which  metal  is  very  low,  must  therefore  be  very  rich  if  they 
are  to  be  profitably  worked.    The  poorest  minerals  from  which  iron 
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could  be  extracted  must  contain  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  iron  ;  and 
the  metal  must  moreover  exist  in  them  in  a  state  from  which  it  can 
be  easily  reduced,  in  order  to  be  iron  ores.  A  mineral  of  frequent 
occurrence  is  ii-on  pyrites,  a  combination  of  iron  with  sulphur, 
which  contains  about  47  per  cent,  of  the  former,  but  still  cannot 
be  considered  as  an  ore,  as  the  treatment  to  which  it  must  be 
subjected  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  quality  of  iron  would  be  far 
too  costly.  Copper,  on  the  contrary,  the  commercial  value  of 
which  is  much  higher  than  that  of  iron,  can  be  extracted  with  ad- 
vantage from  ores  containing  only  a  few  per  cent,  of  the  metal, 
even  if  these  bo  in  combination  with  sulphur ;  and  ores  which  con- 
tain only  some  thousandths  of  silver  or  of  gold  can  be  worked  to 
advantage. 

§  734.  An  ore,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  he,  is  seldom  sufficiently 
rich  to  be  at  once  subjected  to  metallurgical  processes,  but  is,  in 
general,  worked  with  greater  advantage  after  haring  been  sorted, 
and  prepared  by  various  mechanical  operations,  which  tend  to 
separate  from  them  the  greater  part  of  the  earthy  substances, 
technically  termed  gangue,  with  which  they  were  mixed.  The 
larger  pieces  of  the  ganguo  are  usually  separated  from  the  ore  in 
tiie  mine  itself,  and  used  to  fill  up  the  excavations  already  made 
in  the  rock ;  so  that  only  such  fragments  are  taken  out  of  the  mine 
as  can  be  advantageously  prepared  for  smelting  by  mechanical 
operations. 

§  735.  The  ores  of  iron  employed  are  always  very  rich,  as  those 
which  are  not  so  have  not  sufficient  value  to  be  made  richer  by 
costly  mechanical  processes ;  in  general,  therefore,  the  argillaceous 
parts  are  merely  separated  by  washing  (debourbage).*  Sometimes 
the  ore  is  left  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  several  months,  as 
the  clay  is  thus  rendered  more  friable  and  more  easily  detached. 
The  washing  of  iron  ores  is  performed  (in  Prance)  in  the  middle 
of  a  stream  of  water,  in  a  series  of  apparatus  called  patouillets.  It 
is  sometimes  considered  sufficient  to  turn  and  stir  the  ore  in  the 
stream  with  a  spade,  hj  which  the  argiliaceous  parts  are  detached 
and  carried  away ;  but  the  sha.king  up  of  the  ore  is  more  frequently 
effected  by  means  of  a  small  water-wheel  R  (fig.  461),  set  in  motion 
by  the  stream.  The  ore,  thrown  with  a  spade  into  the  long  trough 
A,  where  the  water  running  over  it  frees  it  from  a  part  of  its  clay, 
is  thence  transferred  to  the  semi- cylindrical  box  E,  which  is  filled 
with  water,  where  it  is  stirred  by  iron  arras  attached  to  the  axle 
of  the  water-wheel.  The  muddy  water  runs  off  by  an  outlet  at  the 
top  of  the  box,  and  the  washed  ore,  which  is  taken  out  through 
the  orifice  o  in  the  lower  part  of  the  box,  falls  into  the  trough  D, 

»  Since  hard  ores  are  more  abundant  tJian  soft  in  the  United  States,  the  poorer 
olajey  ores,  instead  of  being  enriched  by  any  mechanienl  process,  arc  usunlly 
50uaht  after  to  niiK  with  the  harder  ores  and  render  them  more  easy  of  flusion 
in  the  furnace,— J-.  C.  B. 
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§  736.  The  ores  of  other  metals,  when  taken  from  the  mine, 
are  generally  sorted  by  the  hands  of  females  and  children,  who 
separate  them  into — 1st,  pieces  rich  enough  to  he  immediately 
sent  to  the  smelting-works ;  2dly,  fragments  composed  of  ore  and 

fangne,  which  must  he  subjected  to  mechanical  preparations;  and 
dly,  pieces  of  gangue,  which  are  thrown  aside  aa  useless.  Let 
us  now  examine  the  mechanical  operations  to  which  the  second 
class  is  subjected.  When  the  metalliferous  mineral  is  so  intimately 
mixed  with  the  gangue  that  it  cannot  be  separated  by  the  hammer, 
the  pieces  are  reduced  to  a  small  size  between  cast-iron  cylinders 
or  under  stampers.  Fig.  462  represents  an  apparatus  of  crushing- 
cylinders,  and  figs.  463  and  464  show  the  arrangement  of  the 
cylinders.  Two  kinds  of  hard  cast-iron  cylinders  are  employed ; 
fluted  (fig.  464},  and  smooth  ones  (fig.  46-3) ;  in  the  former  of 
which  the  large  fragments  are  broken,  while  tlie  smooth  cylinders 
reduce  the  pieces  furnished  hj  them  to  a  still  smaller  size. 

Only  one  of  these  cylinders.  A,  receives  motion  from  the  water- 
wheel,  the  desired  velocity  being  given  to  it  by  a  system  of  cogs, 
while  the  second  cylinder  B  is  moved  by  the  former.  The  cylin- 
der A  is  borno  by  two  fixed  uprights  K,  while  the  supports  L  of  B 
are  movable  on  the  sliding-boards  ah,  cd.  The  cylinder  B  there- 
fore moves  away  from  A  whenever  a  piece  presents  itself  which 
would  oppose  too  much  resistance  to  crushing ;  but  at  other  times, 
it  is  kept  pressed  against  A  by  the  weight  P,  suspended  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  long  lever  ST. 

The  ore  is  brought  to  the  crushing  machine  by  cars,  moving  on 
a  railroad  FF'.  The  workman  throws  it  with  a  spade  into  a  wooden 
hopper  U  placed  above  the  cylinders ;  and  when  it  is  reduced  in 
size  by  passing  between  them,  it  falls  on  an  inclined  jolting-box  M, 
the  bottom  of  which  consists  of  a  wire  sieve,  with  very  small  open- 
ings at  the  top,  and  larger  ones  at  the  lower  part.     The  finest 
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grains  pass  tlirough  the  upper  sieves;  ivhile  those  frsgmenta  which 
have  passed  the  under  ones  roll  to  the  bottom  of  the  hox  M,  and 
fall  into  a  wheel  ER'R",  provided  with  boxes ;  which,  by  a  slow 
rotary  movement,  brings  the  pieces  of  ore  up  again  into  the  bos  U, 

Fig.  463. 
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Whence  tliey  again  pass  between  the  cylinders  mth  the  ore  recently 
supplied  from  the  mine. 

The  ore,  when  broken  by  the  fluted  cylinders,  is  thus  sorted  by 
the  eievea  in  the  box  M  into  different  sized  grains,  from  the  heaps 
of  which  the  largest  pieces  are  often  removed  by  hand ;  then  such 
portions  are  separated  as  are  fit  for  immediate  smelting,  the  pieces 
of  gangue  are  thrown  aside,  and  the  mixture  of  ore  and  gangue 
which  requires  again  to  he  reduced  in  size  is  passed  through  the 
ByBtem  of  smooth  cylinders.  In  this  case  the  ore  is  not  thrown 
directly  into  the  box  U,  but  into  a  box  V  divided  into  different 
parts  (fig.  462),  the  bottom  of  which  consists  of  a  sieve,  which, 
keeping  hack  the  too  large  fragments,  allows  only  those  of  the 
proper  dimensions  to  fall  on  the  cylinders.  The  crushed  ore  is 
again  received  in  a  box  M,  the  sieves  of  which  are  much  finer  than 
those  which  receive  the  pieces  falling  from  the  fluted  cylinders. 
By  this  operation  pieces  of  4  or  5  millimetres  (about  |  inch)  are 
obtained,  which  is  a  convenient  size  for  the  subsequent  operations. 
The  forming  of  smaller  pieces  and  of  dust  cannot  entirely  be 
avoided,  although  it  is  sought  to  diminish  their  quantity  as  much  as 


§  737.  The  ore,  reduced  to  more  or  loss  fine  grains,  is  submitted 
to  further  operations  in  the  Jigging  madiine,  (crible  §.  d^pSt,)  the 
theoretical  principles  of  which  are  the  following : 

If  bodies  diifering  in  shape,  size,  and  specific  gravity  be  let  fall 
into  a  liquid  which  is  quiet  at  the  time,  these  bodies  will  experi- 
ence difi'erent  resistances  in  their  fall,  and  arrive  at  different  times 
at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid ;  so  that  a  kind  of  separation  is  effected, 
during  their  fall,  by  the  position  the  pieces  occupy  in  the  deposite 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

If  we  suppose  these  bodies  to  be  similar  as  to  shape  and  size,  but 
difi'ering  in  their  specific  gravity,  then  they  will  all  experience 
equal  loss  in  the  totality  of  their  movement  in  the  liquid,  because 
the  resistance  a  body  meets  with  in  passing  through  a  liquid,  de- 
pends entirely  on  its  form  and  extent  of  surface,  but  not  on  its 
density.  But  the  loss  will  be  more  sensible  as  the  momentum  of 
the  bodies  is  greater,  that  is,  as  their  specific  gravity  is  higher ;  so 
that  the  least  dense  particles,  traversing  the  central  strata  of  the 
liquid  more  slowly  than  the  others,  will  arrive  last  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  vessel ;  and  the  deposite  formed  will  thus  consist  of  different 
layers,  in  which  the  particles  will  have  arranged  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  specific  gravities,  the  most  dense  occupying  the 
lowest  place  and  the  lightest  ones  the  top. 

Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bodies  falling  into  the  liquid  to 
he  all  of  equal  density,  and,  moreover,  ali  to  have  the  same  form, — 
for  example,  to  be  all  cubes  or  spheres, — but  differing  in  size,  then 
will  their  momentum  during  their  fall  be  in  proportion  to  their 
volume.     The  resistance  opposed  to  the  particles  by  the  liquid  will 
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be  proportioned  to  their  surfaces,  as  we  have  supposed  both  tbeir 
form  and  relative  position  while  passing  througii  the  liquid  to  be 
the  same.  Therefore,  since  volumes  vary  as  the  cubes  of  homolo- 
gous dimensions,  whiie  surfaces  only  vary  as  the  8C[uare8  of  such 
dimensions,  the  momenta  of  the  bodies  will  stand  in  proportion  to 
the  cubes  d^  of  one  of  thcur  dimensions,  while  the  resistance  offered 
to  them  by  the  liquid  will  be  proportional  only  to  the  squares  (F 
of  the  same  dimension.  If  M  and  m  represent  the  volumes  of  two 
bodies  of  the  same  density,  and  D  and  d  their  homologous  dimen- 
sions, then  will  their  momenta  be  proportional  to  M^  and  mg,  or  to 
U^g^f  and  d'Sg;  &  representing  the  specific  gravities  of  the  bodies, 
and  g  their  absolute  weight.  The  loss  of  momentum  they  experi- 
ence by  the  resistance  of  the  liquid  will  be  proportional  to  D^  and 
dp;  and  is  a  fractional  part  of  the  whole  momentum,  larger  for  the 
smaller  bodies  than  for  those  of  a  larger  size,  this  fraction  being 
^  or  ^  for  the  largest,  and  ^  or  ^  for  the  smallest,  where  a 
represents  the  coefficient  of  resistance,  which  is  constant  in  both 
cases.  The  largest  particle  will  therefore  arrive  first  at  the  bottom 
of  the  liquid,  and  the  deposite  will  consist  of  strata  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  pieces  constituting  them,  the  largest  occupy- 
ing the  lowest  situation.  ' 

Lastly,  we  will  suppose  the  bodies  to  be  equal  as  regards  density 
and  volume,  but  differing  in  form, — some  for  instance,  being  cubes, 
and  others  laminated  rectangles ;  then  will  the  latter,  having  a 
greater  extent  of  surface  than  the  cubes,  meet  with  a  greater  re- 
sistance whOe  traversing  the  liquid ;  and  the  cubes,  arriving  first 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  will  leave  the  flattened  particles  in  a 
layer  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  deposite  formed. 

Let  us  now  examine  how  these  principles  may  be  applied  to  the 
preparation  of  ores.  We  have  seen  that  the  sieves  placed  under 
the  crushing-cylinders  divide  the  material  into  equal  classes,  each 
of  which  is  composed  of  pieces  of  a  nearly  uniform  size ;  but  wo 
will  now,  to  make  the  reasoning  more  simple,  suppose  these  frag- 
ments, consisting  of  pure  ore,  or  pure  gangue,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  to  be  exactly  equal  as  to  form  and  volume.  Metalliferous  ores 
being  in  general  much  heavier  than  the  gangue  by  which  they  are 
accompanied,  the  fragments  of  the  former  will  evidently  first  arrive 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  on  them  the  pieces  composed  of 
ore  and  gangue  will  deposit,  while  the  fragments  of  pure  gangue 
will  constitute  the  uppermost  layer.  The  deposite  can  then  bo 
divided  into  three  parts :  pure  gangue,  which  lies  uppermost,  and 
is  rejected ;  pure  ore,  forming  the  lowest  stratum,  which  is  sent  to 
the  3 melting- works ;  and  lastly,  an  intermediate  layer,  consisting 
of  ore  and  gangue  not  sufiiciently  neb  for  immediate  smelting, 
which  must  again  he  crushed,  and  undergo  the  process  of  washing 
over  again. 

It  is  evidently  essential  for  the  process  of  separation  to  obtain 
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the  fragments  as  equal  as  possible,  regarding  both  form  and  size  ; 
but  this  condition  cannot  be  fulfilled  at  will.  By  means  of  sieves 
of  different  fineness  equality  of  size  can  be  attained  with  more  or 
less  accuracy;  but  by  no  known  process  can  the  pieces  be  obtained 
of  a  similar  form,  because  this  latter  character  depends  on  the 
molecular  constitution  of  the  minerals  to  be  sepa.rated,  on  their 
cleavage,  etc.  It  may  therefore  very  well  occur  that  a  species  of 
crushed  ore  may  contain  lamillar  fragments  of  pure  metalliferous 
ore,  and  cubic  or  spherical  pieces  of  gangue,  which  nevertheless 
pjKsed  through  the  same  sieve ;  and  that  therefore  the  ore,  which 
by  virtue  of  its  greater  specific  gravity  tends  to  fall  faster  through 
the  water  than  the  gangue,  will  still  form  the  upper  layer  of  the 
deposite,  on  account  of  the  greater  resistance  the  liquid  offers  its 
lamOlar  fragments  compared  with  that  opposed  to  the  cubic  pieces 
of  gangue.  As  all  these  circumstances  present  themselves  simul- 
taneously in  practice,  the  separation  of  ores  from  their  gangue  is 
prevented  from  being  as  perfect  as  it  would  be  if  the  simple  cases 
just  now  supposed  could  be  realized. 

§  738.  The  separation  of  ores  into  pieces  of  an  equal  size  is  of 
such  importance,  that  it  is  frequently  done  with  the  pieces  which 
have  already  been  sorted  by  hand,  or  with  the  larger  pieces  from 
the  crnshing  cylinders.  Fig.  465  represents  the  swing-sieve  (criMe 
d  secousses)  employed  for  thispuif  ce,  which  toniints  of  two  boxes 


ABCD,  ef,  placed  one  above  the  other,  both  of  which  are  kept  in 
motion  by  the  rods  tr  and  «»,  connected  with  a  water-wheel.  Part 
of  the  water  led  into  the  first  box  by  means  of  the  canal  os  passes. 
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by  the  canal  g,  into  the  box  underneath ;  and  the  bottom  of  both 
boxes  consista  of  a  sieve,  the  meahes  of  which  are  larger  in  the  box 
ABCD  than  in  the  other.  A  part  of  the  ore  which  is  placed  in 
the  upper  sieve  falls  through  into  the  sieve  ef,  where  it  is  again 
sifted ;  and  the  ore  ia  thus  divided  into  grains  of  three  different 
sizes.  That  which  is  too  coarse  to  pass  through  the  meshes  of 
the  sieve  in  ABCD  falls  on  the  platform  mn,  while  the  grains 
which  remained  on  the  sieve  in  e/are  collected  in  the  box  SR,  and 
lastly,  the  finest  quality,  which  has  escaped  through  the  under- 
most sieve,  ia  received  by  a  box  placed  directly  underneath  the 
latter. 

§  739.  A  jigging  machine  (fig.  466)  consists  of  a  cylindrical  box 
C,  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  piece  of  wire-gauze  or  netting,  with 
fficient  fineness  to  retain  the  fragments  of  ore.  The 
sieve  is  suspended  by  an 
iron  bar  h,  attached  to  a 
horizontal  bar  qh,  and 
counterbalanced  by  the 
weight  P;  and  is  kept  in 
a  tub  B,  which  is  filled 
with  water.  The  work- 
man sets  the  machine  in 
motion  by  means  of  a  ver- 
tical wooden  pole  E,  which 
is  guided  by  moving  in 
the  alider  D.  Taking  the 
ore  to  be  washed  from  the 
table  A,  he  half-fills  the 
sieve  C,  and  then  keeps 
tiie  latter  in  a  lively  jolt- 
ing motion  in  the  water. 
_  ihe  sieve  receives  during 
^  its  descent  a  violent  con- 
cussion against  the  bottom 
of  the  tub,  when  the  water, 
penetrating  through  the 
sieve,  holds  in  suspension  the  ore,  which  by  the  shock  ia  for  a  mo- 
ment not  influenced  by  ita  own  weight ;  and  the  different  pieces 
which  fall  back  from  the  centre  of  the  liquid  have  a  tendency  to 
separate,  according  to  the  laws  developed  above.  When  the  height 
ef  the  fall  is  small,  a  numerous  repetition  of  shocks  baa  the  same 
effect  in  separating  the  pieces  as  when  ihe,j  fall  from  a  greater 
height.  The  workman  then,  after  some,  time,  finds — lat,  at  the  upper 
surface  of  his  aieve,  a  layer  of  pure  gangue,  which  can  be  thrown 
aside,  or,  at  least,  very  poor  ore,  which  must  be  stamped  to  powder 
in  order  to  separate  any  parts  that  might  be  worth  smeUing ;  2dly, 
a  central  stratum,  consisting  of  fragments  of  ore  and  gangue  com- 
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bined,  wliioh  ought  to  ha  reduced  in  size  before  being  again  jigged ; 
and  Sdly,  at  the  bottom  of  hia  sieve,  a  layer  of  ore  of  sufGciont 
purity  to  be  smelted.  The  central  layer  is  generally  set  aside, 
and,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  collected,  is  subjected  to 
another  jigging  without  being  first  reduced  in  size,  by  which  he 
obtains  again  a  quantity  of  ore  fit  for  smelting. 

la  weli-arranged  works  the  jigging-machinea  are  set  in  motion 
by  water-power,  in  which  case  apparatus  of  a  much  larger  size  may 
be  used,  and  may,  moreover,  be  superintended  by  children. 

By  this  process  very  small  fragments  of  ore,  of  the  diameter  of 
1  millimetre,  may  be  purified ;  but  the  meshes  of  the  wire-gauze  in 
the  jigging-machine  must  then  be  much  finer  than  those  employed 
for  washing  larger  fragments. 

§  740,  Such  ores  as  cannot  be  sufSciently  enriched  by  the  use 


of  sieves  are  sent  to  the  stamping-mill  (fig 


pi      r^|l»|i|f7i|"[" 


t 


467),  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  sys- 
tem of  stampers 
PP',  consisting 
of  pieces  of  tim- 
bPiP',shodatthe 

y  bworondbycast- 
non  pieces  P. 
All  thi,  stampers 
fall  into  a  single 
ti  f  ugh  !i,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  con- 
si&tb  of  a  strong 
sheet  iron  plate, 


6ohd  foundation 
of  masonry, while 
its  sides  are  made 
"  non  sieves,  or 
I  plates  of  sheet- 


^  iron  pierced  with 
holes  A  water- 
wheel  moves  the 
axle  x^,  on  the  surface  of  which  earns  are  fixed,  which,  by  lifting 
the  catches  m,  set  the  stampers  in  motion.  {In  the  cut,  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  trough  are  supposed  to  have  been  removed  from  before 
three  of  the  stampers,  in  order  to  show  the  iron  ends  P  of  the  lat- 
ter.) The  cams  are  so  arranged  on  the  axle  xi/,  that  by  always 
lifting  but  one  of  the  stampers  at  a  time,  the  strain  on  the  ma- 
chinery is  kept  as  constant  as  possible. 

A  current  of  water  constantly  flowing  through  the  trough  of  the 
stamping-mill,  into  which  ore  is  thrown  with  a  spade,  the  parts 
which  are  already  reduced  to  a  sufficient  fineness  fiow  off  through 
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the  lateral  aieves,  being  held  iu  suspension  hy  the  water,  from 
which  they  tend  to  deposit  in  the  canals  CD,  E  extonding  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  battery  of  stampers.  They  are  thence  led 
in  circuitous  windings,  called  a  labyrinth,  over  the  floor  of  the 
building.  The  coarser  particles  are  deposited  at  the  heads  of  the 
Tarioua  canals,  ivhilo  the  fine  grains  are  carried  farther  away ; 
and  aa  the  waters,  which  traverse  the  channels  at  a  very  slow  rate, 
are  often  still  muddy  after  having  passed  through  the  whole  sys- 
tem, they  are  conducted  into  large  reservoirs,  where  they  deposit 
even  the  finest  particles  they  held  in  suspension.  The  deposite  in 
the  channels  is  called  sludge,  (schlieh ;)  while  that  in  the  reservoirs, 
■which  resembles  a  thin  mud,  is  termed  mud  or  fine  sludge,  (schlamm :) 
the  former  differs  in  size  of  grain  as  well  aa  in  metallic  richness, 
according  to  the  difi'erent  parts  of  the  canals  from  which  it  is 
taken,  and  is  thus  divided  into  seTeral  classes,  each  of  which  is 
separately  subjected  to  further  operations. 

The  sludge  is  washed  in  three  different  kinds  of  apparatus :  the 
deposit-trough,  (eaisse  £t  tombeau,)  the  sleeping-table  or  niching- 
buddle,  (table  dormante,)  and  the  ■pereussion-tahU  or  hrake-taUe, 
(table  tt  secousse.) 

§741.  The  physical  principles  on  which  the  washing  of  sludge 
is  founded  are  rather  different  from  those  of  the  washing  in  sieves, 
as  the  latter  is  applicable  only  to  fragments  of  a  certain  size.  The 
ore  no  longer  acta  by  its  weight  in  a  quiet  liquid,  but  is  in  this  case 
submitted  to  the  action  of  running  water  on  an  inclined  plane.  The 
impulse  imparted  to  the  different  pieces  by  the  water  being  now 
proportional  to  their  surfaces,  but  independent  of  their  volumes 
and  denaities,  they  would,  were  their  surfaces  equal,  he  carried 
more  or  less  far  by  the  impulse  of  the  liquid,  according  to  their 
weight ;  and,  if  their  form  were  similar  at  the  same  time,  those 
of  the  least  specific  gravity  would  be  carried  farthest.  But  if  their 
densities  and  volumes  were  equal,  those  presenting  the  greatest 
extent  of  surface  would  be  deposited  farthest  off;  and  lastly,  with 
equal  densities  and  forms,  the  smaller  particles  would  go  farther 
than  the  larger  ones,  because  they  present  the  greater  relative 
extent  of  surface.  We  see,  therefore,  that  in  these  new  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  in  washing  with  sieves,  the  separation  of  the  ore 
depends  not  only  on  the  specific  gravities,  but  also  on  the  volumes 
and  forms  of  the  small  pieces ;  for  which  reason,  the  ore  to  be 
washed  must  be  of  as  equal  a  grain  as  possible. 

§  742.  The  deposit-trough  consists  of  long  wooden  troughs  EC 
(fig.  468),  the  bottoms  of  which  are  slightly  inclined,  and  closed  at 
their  extremity  0  by  a  board  pierced  with  several  holes  at  different 
heights,  which  are  closed  with  stoppers  during  tho  operation.  The 
sludge  to  be  washed  is  placed  on  the  benches  A  at  the  head  of  the 
machine,  where  it  is  met  by  a  current  of  water,  which,  taking  the 
ore  into  suspension,  falls  into  the  boxes  EC,  and  there  deposits  it 
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agaio  at  different  distances  from  tlie  bench  A,  while  the  finest  par- 
ticles still  remain  in  the  water  and  render  it  muddy.  As  soon  as 
the  boxes  are  filled  with  water,  the  enpplying  stream  is  turned  off, 
and  the  openings  at  the  extremity  C  are  uncorked ;  the  muddy 
water,  then  running  through  the  canal  ITU'  and  a  system  of  troughg 
into  reservoirs,  there  deposits  the  particles  it  carried  away.  The 
■washing  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  ore  is  then  begun  immediately,  the 
sludge  and  mud  of  which  is  again  borne  by  the  water  to  the  reser- 
voirs and  there  deposited;  and  so  on  until  the  deposit  has  attained 
the  thickness  of  a  foot  or  two ;  each  operation  differing  from  the 
former  only  in  the  manner  in  which  the  water  is  let  off  through  C, 
as  each  time  a  higher  opening  is  unplugged. 

The  deposite  of  ore  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  AB  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  which  are  treated  separately  in  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions. The  sludge  on  the  highest  part  of  the  inclined  is  often  rich 
enough  to  be  sent  to  the  furnaces  at  once ;  while  the  deposite  on 
tbe  centre  and  lowest  part,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  poorest,  are 
suhjected  to  new  washings,  either  in  the  machine  just  described  or 
on  the  percussion  or  the  sleeping-tables, 

§  743.  The  sleeping-tables  (sometimes,  called  in  the  French,  tables 
Jumelles,  from  their  being  generally  arranged  in  pairs)  consist  of 
inclined  tables  AB  (fig.  469),  from  20  to  24  feet  long,  furnished  with 
borders  of  wood,  serving  to  keep  the  water  running  over  them  in 
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its  jjI  ce      At  tl  e  1  eal  \.  of  the  talle  two  laths  are  set  at  thi; 

angle  BAG  (6g  4  0)   o    a  ]  lane    1  ch  is  more  inclined  than  the 

A  long  plane ;  and  hetween  which  only 

^g.,^^^^^  K  J— -  .-   ■  ^  a  small  aperture  A  is  left,  through 

-   wh   h   tl  e   water  with   suspended 

si  dge  18  introduced.     Small  trian- 

gulai  prisma  of  wood,  set  up  on  this 

mchned  plane,  equally  divide  the 

aiiiv  ng  stream,  and  cause  the  water 

to  flow  n  a  uniform  layer  over  the 

whole  surface  of  the  plane.     The 

^\^  ore  to  le  washed  is  thrown  into  a 

^     iQ  t  ough  M  (fig.  469),  into  which  a 

th  n  stream  of  water  is  constantly 
fall  ng  inlwlere  t  s  constantly  kept  i  motion  by  a  small  bucket- 
wheel,  which  again  is  moved  by  an  overshot  water-wheel,  fed  by 
the  canal  oo'.  The  ore  is  tKua  put  in  suspension  in  the  water, 
which,  continually  flowing  into  a  canal  placed  lengthwise  at  the 
head  of  the  tables,  finds  its  way  on  to  the  sleeping-tables  through 
the  openings  A  (fig.  470) ;  and  the  plane  A  (fig.  469),  on  which  it 
first  arrives,  being  too  much  inclined  to  allow  any  ore  to  deposit, 
the  forming  of  a  deposite  first  commences  on  the  tables  intended  for 
the  purpose.  Here  the  richeat  parts  will  form  the  sediment  at  the 
higher  end  of  the  table,  while  the  poorest  grains  will  only  be  de- 
posited at  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane,  or  even  carried  away 
into  the  canal  CC,  which  leads  them  into  other  canals  and  depo- 
siting reservoirs. 

As  soon  as  the  table  is  covered  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ore, 
the  workman  cuts  off  the  further  supply  of  sludge,  and,  after  having 
swept  all  the  ore  lying  between  A  and  uy  towards  A  with  a  broom, 
allows  a  current  of  clear  water  to  fiow  over  the  tables,  by  which 
the  ore  is  again  spread  over  the  latter ;  and  while  the  poorer  parts 
collect  towards  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane,  that  lying  on  the 
higher  parts  can  in  general  be  at  once  sent  to  the  smelting- works. 
The  table  has  at  uv  a  transverse  opening,  which  remains  closed 
during  the  washing  by  a  valve,  which  should  not  project  above  the 
table ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  operation,  the  valve  being  opened,  the 
workman  sweeps  the  sludge  through  the  opening  uv  into  boxes 
placed  beneath. 

The  sleeping-tables  are  more  or  less  inclined,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ore  to  be  washed;  the  finest  ores  requiring  the 
greatest  inclination. 

§  744.  The  percussion-table  serves  for  washing  the  same  kinds 
of  ore  as  the  sleeping-table,  the  one  or  the  other  being  preferred 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore  and  gangue  in  each  special  case. 
The  percussion- table  consists  of  an  inclined  board  BC  (fig.  471), 
resting  on  beams  of  wood  to  give  it  greater  weight  and  solidity. 
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The  whole  ia  suspended  in  the  air  by  four  chains  or  hars  of  iron 
ab,  a'h',  W,  tt',  of  which  the  former  two  are  attached  to  fixed  sup- 
ports, while  the  chaiBS  tt',  it'  are  fixed  to  a  long  movable  lever  LL', 
which  turns  hj  the  axis  00',  and  serves  to  vary  the  degree  of  in- 
clination of  the  plank  BO,  being  held  in  the  height  desired  hy 
means  of  iron  pins  entering  the  horizontal  beam  xi/. 


Fig  471 

The  cams  ee  on  the  axle  XX',  which  is  turned  by  a  water-wheel, 
act  on  a  curved  wooden  lever  K,  which  pushes  forward  the  sus- 
pended plank  BO,  and  immediately  abandons  it  again,  so  that  the 
latter,  falling  forcibly  back  against  the  wooden  supporting  beams, 
receives  a  violent  shock  throughout  its  whole  mass.  Above  the 
head  B  of  the  suspended  plank  is  a  triangular  inclined  plane  A, 
fortified  with  small  prisms,  and  similar  to  that  in  fig.  470. 

The  ore  to  be  washed  is  heaped  in  the  box  V,  which  receives  a 
continual  stream  of  water ;  from  there  it  spreads  over  the  slope  A 
and  the  suspended  plank  BO,  where  it  haa  a  tendency  to  deposit. 
But  the  violent  shocks  the  plank  is  constantly  receiving,  causes  the 
particles  to  be  continuaily  detached  and  taken  into  suspension  by 
the  water ;  so  that  they  are  then  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances to  be  carried  off  precisely  according  to  the  order  of 
their  density  and  size.  The  inclination  of  the  plank,  the  violence 
and  frequency  of  the  shocks,  and  the  quantity  of  water  holding  the 
sludge  in  suspension,  are  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore 
to  be  washed, 

§  745.  By  these  different  methods  of  washing,  sludges  of  greater 
or  less  fineness  of  grain  and  richness  in  metal  are  obtained,  and 
are  sorted  accordingly.  Each  of  these  kinds  of  sludge  is  generally 
subjected  to  a  chemical  teat,  to  ascertain  their  nature  and  richness 
in  metal.  They  are  then  mixed,  according  to  certain  proportions 
which  practice  has  shown  to  be  the  most  convenient,  foreign  sub- 
stances being  added  if  necessary.  These  mixtures,  called  charges, 
are  then  ready  for  fusion  in  the  furnaces. 
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The  mechanical  preparation  of  ores  is  one  of  the  most  important 
operations  in  tlie  extraction  of  certain  metals.  Great  intelligence 
is  required  in  the  arrangement  of  such  Tcorks,  as  the  processes 
■which  perfectly  aucceod  in  one  locality  may  ho  quite  inefficient  in 
another,  where  the  ore  occurs  in  a  different  gangue  or  presents  ii 
different  state  of  aggregation. 

The  adjoined  plato  gives  a  connected  view  of  the  different  appa- 
ratus for  mechanical  preparation  and  washing  just  described,  as 
well  as  the  succession  of  canals  and  arrangement  of  the  depositing 
reservoirs,  which  are  generally  placed  under  the  flooring  of  the 
building.  The  canals  and  basins  form  a  large  labyrinth,  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  which,  coming  from  different  washing-machines, 
unite  at  points  where  the  muddy  water  contains  similar  substances 
in  suspension.  The  whole  apparatus  is  moved  by  the  same  water- 
wheel  KR'. 
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Equivalent  =  28  (350 ;  0  =  100.) 

§  746.  Maoganese*  is  obtained  by  reducing  one  of  its  oxides  by 
charcoal  at  a  high  temperature.  A  pure  and  very  dense  protoxide, 
obtained  by  subjecting  carbonate  of  manganese  to  strong  calcina- 
tion in  a  closed  crucible,  is  mixed  with  j\  its  weight  of  charcoal 
and  j\  of  fused  borax,  and  heated  to  the  highest  possible  tempera- 
ture in  a  forge-fire,  in  a"brasqued"  or  charcoal  crucible.  The  borax 
added  facilitates  the  union  of  the  metallic  globules  into  a  button. 
The  oarburetted  metal  thus  obtained  is  to  the  pure  metal  as  cast- 
iroa  !'>  to  malleable  iron,  and  may  bo  purified  by  a 
•  second  fusion  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
manganese,  in  a  small,  well-closed  porcelain  crucible, 
I  luted  into  an  earthen  crucible,  as  shown  in  fig.  472. 
The  manganese  thus  obtained  possesses  a  certain 
degiee  of  ductility;  and,  although  it  may  be  filed, 
breiks  under  the  blow  of  a  hammer,  showing  a  gray 
fiacture  much  resembling  that  of  certain  kinds  of 
cast  lion.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  8.0;  and  it 
s  as  difficult  of  fusion  as  iron, 
iganese  has  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  as  its  surface  becomes 
tarnished  by  exposure  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  covered  with 
dark-brown  rust.  It  decomposes  water  slowly  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  but  efi'eets  rapid  decom- 
position at  212°.  Ey  blowing  on  a  piece  of  manganese,  the  same 
disagreeable  odour  is  perceived  which  is  given  off  by  a  carburetted 
metal  dissolving  in  a  weak  acid.  To  preserve  the  metal,  it  must 
be  kept  from  contact  with  the  air,  and  is  therefore  generally  kept 
in  naptha,  like  potassium ;  but  it  is  better  to  put  the  button  in  a 
hermetically  sealed  glass  tube. 

COMBINATIONS  OP  MANGANESE  "WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  747.  Five  compounds  of  manganese  with  oxygen  are  known ; 
the  first  of  which  MnO  is  a  strong  base ;  the  second,  IMnaOs,  plays 
the  part  of  a  very  weak  base ;  the  third,  MnOa,  is  neither  base  nor 
acid;  while  the  two  last,  MnOj  and  Mn^O,,  are  well  characterized 
acids. 

*  Pecoiitle  of  raangauese  lias  b 
1774  tiat  Scheele  proiel  it  to  be 
metal  Eeveral  yeara  after. 
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Protoxide  of  Manganese  MnO. 
§  748,  Protoxide  of  manganese  is  obtained  by  reducing  one  of 
tlio  higher  oxides  of  the  metal  ivith  hydrogen,  or  by  calcining  the 
carbonate  without  the  contict  of  air  ■  which  is  effected  by  placing 
the  caibonate  in  a  glaas 
bulb  A  (fig  475),  blown 
on  a  tube  ah,  ind  com- 
municating with  an  ap- 
pal atus  disengaging  dry 
hydrogen  g-vs  As  soon 
as  the  air  is  completely 
I  diiyen  out  of  the  appa- 
latus  by  the  hydrogen, 
the  bulb  A  is  heated 
with  an  ileoLol-lamp ; 
whei  the  ciilonate  lisengigmg  ita  caibonic  acid,  leaies  the  prot- 
oxide, the  hydiogen  pie^entmg  the  latter  fiom  being  surrounded 
by  air.  The  parts  b  and  c  of  the  tube  (fig  474)  ire  then  drawn 
^  out  and  closed  by  means  of  a  lamp.  The 

piotoiide  of  mangane'^e  thus  prepared, 
_  is  a  clear,  delicate  green  powder,  which 

PI ,  _j-,(  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air,  unless  it  has 

been  subjected  to  a  slightly  elevated 
temperature.  The  protoxide  is  better  aggregated  and  less  change- 
able when  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonate  has  been  effected  in 
a  porcelain  tube  strongly  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

By  heating  native  peroxide  of  manganese,  or  a  large  mass  of 
carbonate,  in  a  "  brasqued"  crucible  in  a  forge-fire,  a  well-aggre- 
gated, fine  green  mass  ia  obtained,  which  the  air  does  not  aiFect  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  The  surface  of  the  mass  often  consists  of 
a  thin  pellicle  of  reduced  metal ;  but  a  coraplete  reduction  is  not 
propagated  by  cementation,  the  immediate  contact  of  charcoal  being 
essential. 

Protoxide  of  manganese  is  a  powerful  base.  Caustic  potassa 
precipitates  it  from  its  solutions  as  white  hydrated  protoxide,  which 
rapidly  changes  into  brown  sesquioxide  by  absorbing  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere. 

Sescjuioxide  of  Manganese  MnjO^. 

§749.  Sesquioxide  of  manganese  MooO,  occurs  crystallized  in 
nature,  both  in  the  anhydrous  and  hydrated  state ;  the  latter  much 
resembling  in  its  external  appearance  the  peroxide,  with  which  it 
is  often  associated.  But  the  two  oxides  are  easily  distinguished  by 
the  colour  of  their  streak  or  powder,  that  of  the  pero.xide  being 
dark  gray,  while  that  of  the  sesquioxide  is  brown. 
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Peroxide  of  Manganese  MnO^. 
§  750.  This  oxide,  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  oxides  of  man- 
ganese, is  also  the  most  valuable,  from  its  property  of  giving  with 
chlorohjdric  acid  the  greatest  quantity  of  chlorine.  It  oc<5urs  crys- 
tallized in  elongated  prisms  of  a  gray  colour  and  metallic  lustre. 
Hydrated  peroxide  of  manganese  is  obtained  as  a  dark-brown 
powder  by  decomposing  manganate  of  potassa  with  hot  water,  or 
'  chlorine  through  water  containiag  carbonate  of  manga- 


nese m  suspension. 

By  calcining  peroxide  of  manganese  in  an  earthenware  retort 
until  the  evolution  of  oxygen  ceases,  a  brown  powder  containing 
27.6  per  cent,  of  oxygen  is  obtained,  with  the  formula  MngO^.  It 
is  generally  called  red  oxide  of  manganese,  and,  as  it  behavea  as  a 
combination  of  protoxide  with  sosquioxide,  is  often  written  MnO, 
MujOj ;  for  when  it  is  treated  with  an  acid,  protoxide  is  dissolved 
and  sesquioxide  remains. 

Manganic  and  Permanganic  acids  MnOj  and  Mn,0,. 

§  751.  The  two  acid  combinations  of  manganese  with  oxygen 
are  obtained  by  treating  caustic  potassa  with  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, either  with  access  of  air,  or  with  substances  possessing  high 
oxidizing  properties.  By  heating  equal  proportions  of  finely  pow- 
dered peroxide  and  caustic  potassa  without  access  of  air,  and  dis- 
solving the  substance  obtained  in  cold  water,  a  green  solution  is 
formed,  and  a  mixture  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  and  binoxide  re- 
mains as  a  reddish-brown  powder.  The  green  liquid  contains, 
besides  some  potassa  in  excess,  manganate  of  potassa  KO,MnOg,  a 
portion  of  the  binoxide  MnO^  having  been  reduced  to  sesquioxide 
MUjOg,  by  giving  off  oxygen  to  another  portion  of  the  binoxide, 
which  was  thus  oxidized  to  manganic  acid  MnOg.  A  greater  pro- 
portion of  manganate  of  potassa  is  obtained  by  making  the  calcina- 
tion in  the  air ;  or  still  better,  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen.  Some 
peroxide  of  manganese,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  is  well 
mixed  with  some  caustic  potassa  dissolved  in  as  little  water  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  paste  is  dried  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  introduced  in 
fragments  into  a  glass  tube  difficult  of  fusion,  communicating  with 
a  retort  filled  with  chlorate  of  potassa.  The  tube  is  heated  to  a 
dull-red,  and  at  the  same  time  oxygen  is  disengaged  by  heat- 
ing the  chlorate ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  manganate,  the  operation  should  be  continued  for  some  time. 
The  substance  gives  with  cold  water  an  intense  emerald-green 
solution,  which,  after  being  filtered  through  a  small  plug  of  asbes- 
tu8  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass  funnel,  is  evaporated  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  over  a  capsule  filled  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  when  beautiful  green  crystals  of  manganate  of 

Vox.  II.— C 
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potasaa  are  obtainecl,  generally  mixed  with  white  ciystals  of  hj 
drated  potassa,  which  may  be  easily  separated  by  hand.  The  green 
crystals  are  forced  from  the  mother  liquid  still  moistening  them, 
by  placing  them  for  a  time  on  a.  piece  of  unburned  poroaa  clay. 

The  green  crystals  of  manganate  of  potaesa  KOjMnOj  dissolve 
withoot  change  in  a  eolutioa  of  caustic  potassa,  and  are  again  de- 
posited on  evaporating  the  liquid;  but  on  dissolving  them  in  pure 
water  immediate  decomposition  takes  place,  the  colour  of  the  solu- 
tion changing  to  a  beautiful  red,  and  a  brown  precipitate  of  brown 
bydrated  peroxide  being  formed.  The  red  solntion  then  contains 
permanganate  of  potaam  KO,M.n^O^.  The  easy  decomposition  of 
manganic  iicid,  even  when  in  combination  with  as  strong  a  base  as 
potassa,  renders  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  acid  isolated. 

By  heating  peroxide  of  manganese  with  soda  or  baryta  in  con- 
tact with  oxygen,  the  manganates  of  soda  and  baryta  are  obtained, 
the  latter  of  which  is  a  green  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

"When  the  green  mass  containing  the  mixture  of  manganate  of 
potassa,  caustic  potassa,  and  oxide  of  manganese  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  boiled  for  several  minutes  longer,  an  intense 
red  solution  is  obtained,  which,  after  being  filtered  through  asbestus 
and  evaporated  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  gives  prismatic 
dark-red  crystals  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  But  the  most 
simple  process  for  obtaining  this  substance  in  any  quantity  is  the 
following : — One  part  of  peroxide  «f  manganese,  reduced  to  impal- 
pable powder,  is  mixed  with  one  part  of  chlorate  of  potassa, 
and  one  and  a  quarter  parts  of  caustic  potassa,  dissolved  in  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  water,  are  added :  the  paste  thus  formed 
is  dried  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  during  which  process  a  considerable 
quantity  of  manganate  of  potassa  already  forms.  The  whole  is  af- 
terwards heated  slowly  to  a  dull-red  in  an  earthen  crucible,  then 
boiled  with  water  in  a  glass  flask,  filtered  through  asbestus,  and 
the  liquid  concentrated  in  a  porcelain  capsule  over  an  alcohol- 
lamp,  when,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  permanganate  of  potassa  arc 
deposited,  which  may  be  purified  by  rocrystallization.  Perman- 
ganate of  potassa  is  not  very  soluble,  as  it  requires  16  parts  of 
water  to  dissolve  1  of  the  salt  at  59°,  while  warm  water  will  dis- 
solve much  more- 

On  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  hot  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa,  fine  crystals  of  permanganate  of  silver  are  deposited  on 
cooling,  from  which  other  permanganates  may  be  prepared  by 
adding  to  it  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a  metallic  chloride,  for  the 
silver  combining  with  the  chlorine  leaves  its  permanganic  acid  to 
combine  with  the  metal  which  existed  as  chloride.  After  rubbing 
the  two  substances  with  water,  the  chloride  of  silver  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  decantation  or  by  filtration  through  asbestus. 

Pree  permanganic  acid  can  be  obtained  in  aqueous  solution  by 
decomposing  permanganate  of  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid,  added 
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by  dropa ;  when  insoluble  sulpbate  of  baryta  is  formed,  and  the 
decanted  Hquid  cozitains  permanganic  acid.  The  solution  is  of  a 
fine  red  colour,  hut  the  acid  decomposes  easily  even  in  the  cold. 

Organic  substances  rapidly  decompose  the  salts  of  both  manganic 
and  permanganic  acid  by  taking  up  a  part  of  their  oxygen,  for 
which  reason  their  solutions  must  not  be  filtered  through  paper. 
If  a  red  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  containing  caustic 
potassa,  is  filtered  through  paper,  the  filtrate  ia  generally  green 
from  containing  manganate ;  but  if  the  solution  is  very  dilute,  or 
the  filtration  slow,  the  liquid  completely  loses  its  colour,  while  the 
paper  takes  a  deep-brown  tinge  from  the  hydrated  peroxide  which 
fills  its  pores. 

Caustic  potassa,  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa,  immediately  changes  the  colour  of  the  solution,  first  to 
violet  and  then  to  a  fine  emerald-green,  the  permangate  being 
reduced  to  manganate,  while  another  quantity  of  potassa  has  en- 
tered into  combination : 

KO,Mn«0,-t-KO=2(KO,MnO,)+0. 

The  oxygen  remains  in  solution  in  the  water,  since  only  a  small 
quantity  was  disengaged,  and  the  permanganic  solution  is  very 
dilute.  The  decomposition  is  owing  to  the  strong  basic  properties 
of  the  potassa,  which  tends  to  saturate  as  much  acid  as  possible. 
The  changing  from  red  to  green  does  not  take  place  instantane- 
ously, and,  by  adding  the  potassa  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  the 
liquid  passes  through  all  the  intermediate  shades  between  red  and 
green,  that  ia,  through  all  the  shades  of  violet. 

It  was  stated  that  the  colour  of  a  green  solution  of  manganate 
of  potassa  changes  to  red  by  boiling,  hydrated  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese being  precipitated ;  but  this  takes  place  only  when  the  solu- 
tion is  not  too  concentrated.  Green  manganate  is  also  changed  to 
red  permanganate  m  the  cold,  without  any  visible  precipitation  of 
peroxide,  by  adding  more  and  more  cold  water,  the  oxygen  dis- 
solved m  which  efiects  the  oxidation;  the  liquid  again  passing 
throfigh  all  the  shades  produced  by  a  combination  of  green  and 
red.  If  it  is  desirable  that  the  solution  should  not  be  very  dilute,  it 
is  sufficient  to  lea\  e  it  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  to  pass  a  current 
of  oxygen  through  it.  The  name  of  chameleon  mineral  has  been 
given  to  this  substance,  on  account  of  the  phenomena  of  changing 
colour. 

Manganate  of  potassa  is  most  rapidly  converted  into  permanga- 
nate by  the  addition  of  any  acid,  even  of  carbonic ;  but  an  excess 
of  acid  completely  discolours  the  liquid,  by  forming  a  salt  with  the 
reduced  protoxide  of  manganese,  while  oxygen  is  given  off. 

Of  the  oxides  of  manganese,  only  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide 
are  bases. 
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§  752.  The  protoaalts  of  manganese  are  of  an  amethyst,  or  light 
rose  colour,  which,  however,  very  soon  changes  by  agitating  the 
liquid  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  even  bj  pouring  it  from  one  ves- 
sel into  another,*  Caustic  potassa  or  soda  precipitates  white  hy- 
drated  protoxide,  which  soon  changes  to  hrown  in  the  air ;  while 
ammonia  has  the  same  effect  in  a  smaller  degree,  a  similar  phe- 
nomena taking  place  to  that  mentioned  in  §  589  for  the  salts  of 
magnesia,  viz.  that  the  ammoniaeal  salt  formed  combines  with  the 
salt  of  manganese,  and  gives  a  double  salt  wbich  an  excess  of  am- 
monia will  not  decompose.  A  perfect  precipitation  cannot  there- 
fore be  effected,  whatever  may  he  the  quantity  of  ammonia  added; 
for,  if  the  salt  of  manganese  is  neutral,  the  first  drops  of  ammonia 
precipitate  some  protoxide,  but  at  the  same  time  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  ammoniaeal  salt  is  formed,  which  is  soon  present  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  form  with  the  salt  of  manganese  yet  in  solution  a 
soluble  double  salt  which  is  not  decomposed  by  ammonia.  An  excess 
of  ammonia  redissolves  the  hydrated  protoxide  already  precipitated, 
by  entering  into  combination  with  it,  unless  the  precipitate  has  not 
already  changed  to  brown  sesquioxide,  which  is  insoluble  in  am- 
monia. Ey  exposing  the  ammoniaeal  solution  of  protoxide  to  the 
air,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  the  manganese  is  at  last  completely 
precipitated  as  hydrated  sesquioxide. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  give  a  dirty  white,  and  ferroeyanide  of 
potassium  a  rose-coloured  precipitate.  The  alkaline  sulfhydrates 
precipitate  the  protosalts  of  manganese  with  an  orange  colour,  and 
Bulf  hydric  acid  wili  not  throw  them  down  in  the  presence  of  a  slight 
excess  of  acid,  sulphide  of  manganese  being  easily  decomposed  by 
weak  acids. 

Sidpliate  of  Manganese. 

%  753.  Sulphate  of  manganese  is  obtained  by  heating  native 
peroxide  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  while  oxygen  is  given 
off;  but  the  residues  of  red  oxide,  which  remain  after  the  calcina- 
tion of  peroxide  for  obtaining  oxygen  gas,  are  also  profitably  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  The  sulphate  is  also  sometimes  prepared 
by  beating  the  protochlonde  of  manganese  obtained  by  the  prepa- 
ration of  chlorine  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate  crystallizes 
with  different  quantities  of  water,  and  in  different  forms,  according 
to  the  temperature  at  which  the  crystalliBation  takes  place  :  thus, 
when  the  temperature  is  below  43°,  the  crystals  contain  7  equiva- 

*■  The  pini  colour  of  protosalts  of  manganese  I  have  found  to  be  mostly,  if  not 
always,  due  to  tJio  presonee  of  a  minute  percentage  of  cobalt,  ■which  is  rarely 
absent  from  the  ores  of  raangaoese,  I  hare  these  ores  ooat^inicg  from  0.01  up  lo 
7.0  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  cobalt. — J.  C.  B. 
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lents  of  water,  and  are  iaomorphous  with  sulphate  of  irou,  FeO, 
SOa+TIIO  ;  while  the  crystals  formed  at  a  temperature  between 
43°  and  68°  present  the  form  of  sulphate  of  copper  GuO,SOj+ 
5H0,  the  sulphate  of  manganese  also  containing  5  equivalents  of 
water :  lastly,  between  68°  and  86°  the  salt  crystalliaes  with  4 
equivalents  of  water,  and  is  isomorphous  with  the  sulphate  of  iron 
FeO,SO,+4HO,  which  has  also  been  obtained  crystallized.  These 
are  important  facts  for  the  theory  of  isomorphism. 

Carbonate  of  Manganese. 

§  754.  Carbonate  of  manganese  occurs  in  nature  in  rhomhohe- 
drons,  which  present  the  same  form  as  those  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  are  generally  of  a  roae  or  violet  colour.  Carbonate  of  iron  and 
carbonate  of  lime  frequently  replace  part  of  the  carbonate  of  man- 
ganese in  the  same  crystal,  thus  offering  a  new  proof  of  the  isomor- 
phism of  the  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  Carbonate  of 
manganese  may  be  obtained  as  a  dirty  white  powder  by  adding 
carbonate  of  soda  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  or  chloride  of  manga- 
nese.    It  is  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid. 

Other  salts  of  manganese  are  easily  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
carbonate  in  the  corresponding  acids. 

8ESQTJI8ALTS  OP  MANGANESE. 

§  T55.  Although  sesquioxide  of  manganese  combines  with  acids, 
the  salts  it  forms  are  not  durable.  By  slightly  heating  hydrated 
peroxide  of  manganese  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  former  dissolves 
with  a  beautiful  red  colour,  which  solution,  mixed  with  sulphate 
of  potassa  or  ammonia,  yields  by  evaporation  oetohedral  crystals 
of  a  true  manganic  alum  K0,S03+Mn30„3S0a+24H0,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  proves  sesquioxide  of  manganese  to  be  a  particular 
oxide,  and  not  a  combination  of  protoxide  with  peroxide.  Oxidizable 
substances  instantly  change  sesquisulphate  of  manganese  to  proto- 
sulphate,  the  liquid  losing  its  colour ;  a  property  of  the  sesquisul- 
phate  which  is  often  made  use  of  in  the  laboratory  to  ascertain 
whether  an  oxide  is  present  in  its  highest  stage  of  oxidation, — for 
example,  to  ascertain  whether  sulphuric  acid  contains  any  sulphu- 
rous acid,  or  whether  nitric  be  free  from  nitrous  acid. 


COMBINATION  OF  MANGANESE  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  756.  A  hydrated  protosulphide  of  manganese  is  obtained  by 
idding  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  monoaulphide  to  that  of  a  proto- 
salt  of  manganese,  when  a  light-red  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
sulfhydric  acid  on  being  dissolved  in  acids.  Anhydrous 
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monosulpliide  is  obtained  by  heating  peroxide  of 
sulphur,  when  sulphurous  acid  is  set  free  : 

MiiO,+28=MnS+SO,. 

The  excess  of  sulphur  is  driven  off  by  heating  to  redness,  but 
the  monosulphide  thus  prepared  ia  almost  always  mixed  with  pro- 
toxide, and  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  by  decom- 
posing oxide  of  manganese  with  sulphide  of  carbon  at  a  red-heat. 


combinatio:js  of  manganese  with  ciiloeine. 


I  757.  Protoehloride  of  manganese  ia  prepared  by  heating  native 
peroxide  with  chlorohydric  acid,  while  chlorine  is  disengaged ;  but 
aa  the  native  peroxide  always  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  iron, 
the  solution  usually  contains  some  perehloride  of  iron,  to  separate 
which  the  solution  must  be  completely  evaporated  to  dryness,  by 
which  the  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid  is  also  driven  ofF.  The 
residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  liquid  boiled  for  some  time 
with  a  little  carbonate  of  manganese,  which  eifecta  tho  precipita- 
tion of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  while  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  as 
protoxide  of  manganese  is  a  much  stronger  base  than  peroxide  of 
iron.* 

Protoehloride  of  manganese  crystallizes  with  4  equivalents  of 
water,  one-half  of  which  it  gives  off  at  212°  ;  but  when  heated  still 
higher,  it  becomes  completely  anhydrous  and  at  last  fuses.  When 
fused  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  expels  the 
chlorine,  and  the  protoehloride  is  converted  into  protoxide.  Ex- 
periments have  been  made  to  turn  this  property  to  technical  use, 
by  regaining  part  of  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  protoehloride  of 
manganese,  which  is  a  residue  in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching- 
powder ;  and  it  was  effected  by  roasting  the  protoehloride  in  rever- 
beratories,  and  leading  the  gases,  which  were  highly  charged  with 
chlorine,  into  the  chambers  where  chloride  of  lime  is  prepared. 
The  roasting,  which  was  done  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible, 
converted  the  protoehloride  into  sesquioxide,  which  was  treated 
with  chlorohydric  acid  to  obtain  a  new  quantity  of  chlorine.  But, 
as  the  oxide  thus  obtained  only  gives  one-half  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  that  an  equal  weight  of  peroxide  would,  and  as  the  opera- 
tions are  too  costly,  they  are  no  longer  continued. 

§  758.  Sesquichloride  of  manganese  MnjCla,  is  obtained  by  treat- 
ing hydrated  sesquioxide  with  chlorohydric  acid,  without  applica- 
tion of  heat.  The  red  solution  obtained  develops  chlurine  by 
heating,  and  changes  into  protoehloride. 


3  effected  by  heating  tiio 
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§  759.  The  manganese  existing  in  a  solutioa  is  uBuallj  deter- 
minecl  by  adding  carbonate  of  Boda  to  the  boiliag  lii^uid,  washing 
the  precipitated  carbonate  of  niariganeae  well  with  boiling  water, 
and  calcining  it  to  a  high  red-heat,  by  which  it  is  converted  into 
red  oxide  Mn^O^  containing  72,11  per  cent,  of  manganese.  The 
carbonate  is  dried  and  calcined  with  its  filter  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
which,  being  covered  with  its  lid,  is  placed  in  an  earthen  crucible 
and  heated  to  a  strong  red-heat.  When  the  liquid  from  which  the 
oxide  of  manganese  is  to  be  precipitated  contains  any  quantity  of 
ammoniacal  salt,  it  must  be  evaporated  with  an  excess  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  the  residue  redissolved  in  water. 

§  760.  Manganese  is  separated  from  the  alkaline  metals  by  means 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  by  sulfhydrato  of  ammonia,  which  pre- 
cipitates it  as  sulphide,  which,  after  being  washed  with  water  con- 
taining some  sulf  hydrate,  is  dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  reprecipitated 
by  carbonate  of  soda. 

It  is  easily  separated  from  baryta  and  strontia  by  adding  sul- 
phate of  soda  to  the  liquid,  which  precipitates  the  baryta  and 
strontia  as  sulphates.  It  is  separated  from  lime  and  magnesia  by 
sulfhydrate  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  only  the  manganese  as 
sulphide,  if  the  solution  is  sufficiently  dilute. 

Its  separation  from  alumina  and  glucina  is  easily  effected  by 
boiling  the  liquid  for  some  time  with  an  excess  of  caustic  potassa 
in  contact  with  the  air,  when  the  manganese  ia  precipitated  as 
hydrated  sesquioxide,  while  the  two  earths  dissolve  in  the  excess 
of  alkali. 

TESTING  THE  OXIDES  OF  MANGANESE. 

1 761.  In  worts  where  bleaching-powder  is  made,  considerable 
quantities  of  peroxide  of  manganese  are  used,  the  commercial  value 
of  which  depends  on  the  quantity  of  chlorine  it  will  develop  when 
treated  with  chlorohydric  acid;  but,  as  the  native  peroxide  ia 
always  mixed  with  more  or  less  gangue  and  sesquioxide  of  man- 
ganese, it  is  important  that  the  purchaser  should  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  chlorine  which  a  given  weight  of  oxide  will 
develop  by  a  simple  process. 

One  litre  of  dry  chlorine  is  disengaged  by  3,98  gm.  of  perfectly 
pure  binoxide  of  manganese  at  32°  and  under  the  pressure  of 
760  mm. ;  and  if  it  be  absorbed  by  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  and  water  added  until  the  volume  of  the  liquid  is  1  litre,  a 
solution  is  obtained  containing  precisely  its  volume  of  chlorine,  and 
therefore  marking  100  chlorometric  degrees.  But  3.98  gm.  of  a 
peroxide  of  commerce  will,  when  treated  in  the  same  manner,  give 
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a  solution  contaiaiiig  a  less  volume  of  cHorinc,  tlie  quantity  oi 
which,  when  determined  by  the  common  chlorometric  processes 
(§  572),  expresses  the  value  of  the  peroxide  employed.  Supposing 
the  quantity  of  chlorine  found  to  be  60,  the  conclusion  follows  that 
the  oxide  in  question  only  gives  a  quantity  of  chlorine  represented 
by  60,  while  the  same  weight  of  pure  binoxide  yields  a  quantity 
represented  by  100 ;  and,  to  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  chlorine 
as  one  kilog.  of  pure  binoxide  would  give,  -^-  =  1.67  kilog.  of  the 
other  oxide  must  be  employed. 

§  762.  An  average  sample  of  the  peroxide  to  be  examined  being 
first  made  by  picking  small  quantities  from  all  parts  of  the  mass,  it 
is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  of  which  exactly  3.98  gm.  arc  intro- 
duced into  a  small  flask  A  (fig.  475),  about  5  centimetres  in  dia- 
meter.     By  means  of  a 
well-fitting  coi'k  the  flask 
is  furnished  with  a  tube, 
bent  as  in  the  figure,  to 
convey   the    gas   into   a 
-     long-necked  flask  B,hold- 
-   mg  about  ^  litre.     The 
latter  is  placed  in  an  iu- 
^  timed  position,  and  filled 

up  to  the  neck  with  a  weak 
solution  of  cau  tic  potassa  The  peroxide  if  introduced  into  the 
flask  V  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  chlorohydric  acid,  which  is 
measured  in  a  tube  graduated  to  25  cubic  centimetres;  and  after 
adjusting  the  coik,  the  temperature  is  gradually  raised.  The 
chlorine  first  expels  the  air  frjm  the  fiask  A,  and  causes  it  to  fill 
the  upper  pnrt  of  the  bulb  B,  while  the  water  it  displaces  rises 
in  the  necl  Towaid  the  end  of  the  opeiition,  the  liquid  in  A  is 
heated  to  the  boiling  point  so  that  the  steam  generated  drives  all 
the  chlorine  into  the  .ilkaline  liquid  The  fiask  B  is  then  taken 
away,  while  the  boiling  is  continued  in  A  to  prevent  any  absorp- 
tion, and  the  chlorine  is  determined  in  the  alkaline  liquid  hj  one 
of  the  chlorometric  methods. 

§  763.  A  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  perfectly  free  from  sul- 
phuric, may  he  substituted  for  the  alkaline  liquid  in  the  fiask  B,  as 
the  chlorine,  when  led  into  the  former,  converts  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric,  the  quantity  of  which 
is  determined  by  adding  chloride  of  barium,  boiling  to  expel  the 
excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  collecting  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and 
weighing  it  after  calcination.  The  quality  of  the  peroxide  is  then 
proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  baryta  obtained,  3.98 
gm.  of  pure  peroxide  giving  10.65  gm.  of  sulphate  of  baryta. 

As  the  sulphurous  acid  used  must  be  perfectly  free  from  sul- 
phuric, it  is  important  to  test  it  to  this  effect  before  each  determi- 
nation, which  is  done  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  chloride  of  barium, 
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which  should  give  no  precipitate.  A  certain  quantity  of  chlorido 
of  barium  may  at  once  he  added  to  the  liquid,  so  that  sulphate  of 
baryta  forms  as  the  sulphurous  acid  oxidizes  by  the  oxygon  of  the 
■  air ;  and  when  the  solution  ia  to  be  used,  the  clear  liquid,  -which 
of  course  is  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  can  be  decanted  off  from  tbe 
precipitate. 

The  best  method  of  conducting  the  experiment  is  that  repre- 
sented in  fig.  4T6.     Water,  freed  from  air  by  boiling,  and  some 


Nr^ 


chloride  of  ba  a  arc  nt  oduce  1  nto  tl  e  flasL  \  nto  vl  ch,  aa 
soon  as  the  water  I  aa  cooled  i  cu  e  t  of  I  y  1  o  e  s  le  1  s  j  j  lied 
by  the  generator  B.  As  soon  as  the  air  is  expelled  from  A  by  tho 
hydrogen,  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  introduced,  obtained 
by  heating  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  copper  or  mercury  in 
the  flask  C,  and  purifying  it. by  washing  with  water  in  the  small 
flask  D.  Lastly,  the  3.98  gm.  of  peroxide  are  heated  in  the  flask 
E  with  chlorohydric  acid,  and  the  chlorine  disengaged  is  led  into 
the  flask  A,  where  it  oxidizes  a  corresponding  quantity  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  to  sulphuric,  which  precipitates  as  sulphate  of  baryta, 
while  there  is  no  fear  that  sulphuric  acid  might  form  by  the  contact 
of  sulphurous  with  the  air.  Toward  the  end  of  the  operation  the 
liquid  in  A  is  boiled  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  the 
oxidation  of  which  is  still  prevented  by  continuing  the  stream  of 
hydrogen;  and  finally  the  sulphate  of  baryta  formed  is  collected 
on  a  filter. 

g  764.  The  finely  powdered  oxide  of  manganeae  may  also  be 
heated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  which  forms 
protoxalate  of  manganese,  while  the  oxygen  given  off  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  higher  oxides  to  protoxide  converts  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  oxalic  into  carbonic  acid,  which  may  be  precipitated  as 
carbonate  of  baryta  by  being  led  into  a  solution  of  baryta,  or  better 
still,  may  be  conducted  into  a  weighed  bulb-apparatus  containing 
a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potaaaa,  the  increase  of  weight 
of  which  after  the  operation  corresponds  exactly  to  the  carbonic 
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acid.  In  eitliev  case  the  gas  must  be  dried  by  being  passed  tlirough 
a  tube  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

|T65.  For  an  accurate  estimation  of  the  value  of  an  oxide  of 
manganese  it  ia  not  sufficient  merely  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  it  -will  develop,  but  the  quantity  of  chlorohydric  acid 
required  to  disengage  the  chlorine  must  also  be  found.  If  the 
oxide  ia  pure  binoxide,  the  chlorine  of  one-half  of  the  acid  is  neces- 
sarily disengaged,  while  pure  sesquioxide  will  only  give  one-third 
of  the  chlorine ;  for  which  reason,  in  the  latter  case,  one  and  a  half 
times  the  quantity  of  acid  ia  required  to  give  the  same  quantity 
of  chlorine  as  when  pure  binoxide  is  used ;  and  lastly,  if  the  oxide 
is  mixed  with  a  gangue  of  lime,  baryta,  or  oxide  of  iron,  these  bases 
will  neutralize  a  part  of  the  acid  without  disengaging  chlorine.  To 
find  the  quantity  of  chlorine  required,  the  acidimetric  percentage 
,of  25  cubic  centimetres  of  the  acid  employed  is  first  determined, 
and  3.98  gm.  of  the  oxide  of  manganese  are  treated  with  other  25 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  same  acid,  the  flask  containing  the  mixture 
being  kept  heated.  The  chlorine  is  lost,  but  the  small  quantity  of 
chlorohydric  acid  which  "might  distil  over  ia  condensed  in  a  moist 
flask  through  which  the  gas  is  led.  When  all  the  chlorine  is  dis- 
engaged, the  small  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  moist  flask  is  added  to 
the  residue  in  the  flask  in  which  the  gas  was  developed,  the  liquid 
is  diluted  to  the  volume  of  half  a  litre,  and  the  remaining  acid  is 
determined  by  adding  a  standard  alkaline  solution  until  the  pre- 
cipitate of  hydrated  oxides,  which  forms  on  the  addition  of  every 
drop,  is  no  longer  redissolved  by  shaking  the  liquid.  This  experi- 
ment gives  the  quantity  of  acid  which  has  remained  free,  and  shows, 
when  compared  with  the  former  experiment,  the  quantity  of  acid 
required  by  the  oxide  of  manganese.* 

*  The  following  is  a  shorter  method  of  testing  perosides  of  manganese.  The 
chlorine  disengaged  from  a  weighed  quantity  of  Uie  oside  is  conducted  into  the 
Boltttton  of  a  given  qnanlJtj  of  a  protosalt  of  iron,  an  equivalent  quaotitj  of  which 
it  osidiieB  to  peroside;  bo  (hat,  if  the  remaining  quantity  of  protoxida  of  iron 
-which  is  determined  with  permanganate  of  potasea  (as  mill  be  described  in  g  80i} 
be  subtracted  itoDi  the  quantitj  contained  in  the  protosalt  employed,  the  differ- 
ence will  be  in.  proportion  to  the  chlorine  disengaged. 

The  protoBalt  of  iron  beet  adapted  to  the  purpose  is  the  protosulphate  of  iroa 
and  ammonia,  wliich  is  easily  obtained  by  mixing  eqaal  volumes  of  saturated  solu- 
tions of  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  when  the  liquid  on  evaporatiug 
yields  prismatic  crystals  of  the  salt,  the  formula  of  whiah  is  FeO,S03-[-NH,0, 
S0,-|-6H0-  One  hundred  grammes  of  the  salt  are  dissolved  in  1837  oubio  oenti- 
metrea  of  water,  so  tliat  the  solution  contains  5.44  per  oent.  of  the  salt;  or,  644 
parfa  of  the  salt  corresponding  to  184  parts  of  pure  protoxide,  exactly  one  per 
cent,  of  prctoside  of  iron ;  and  the  standard  solution  thus  obtained,  nhich  is  best 
prepared  in  larger  quantities  at  a  time,  is  used  for  all  chlorometrio  determina- 
tions, as  well  as  for  Utat  of  chrome. 

Supposing  tlieqnantity  of  oxide  subjected  to  the  test  to  be  exactly  one  gramme, 
and  the  aubstanoe  t<i  be  pure  peroxide,  which  gives  one  equivalent  of  chlorine ; 
then  will  tlie  quantity  of  chlorine  developed  be  0.807  gm. ;  and  supposing  tlie 
quantity  of  the  standard  solution  of  iron  employed  to  be  200  Cubic  centimetres, 
which  contain  2  gm.  of  protoside,  only  1.63  of  which  are  oxidised  by  the  chlorine; 
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Uien  will  the  0.37  gm.  of  protoxide,  determined  directly  by  permanganate  of  po- 
tassa,  and.  subtracted  from  the  2  gm.  employed,  give  the  quantity  of  protoxide 
Khiohwas  oxidized,  viz.  1.63  gm.,  wMch  correspond  to  O.BOT  giu.  of  eUodae,  as  one 
equivalent  of  chlorine  oxidiieB  two  equivalents  of  protoxide  of  iron.—  W.  i.  F. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  eommeroial  valne  of  peroxide  of  manganese, 
better  than  that  described  in  the  test,  is  to  employ  dry  osalate  of  soda,  which  is 
easily  prepared  and  preserved,  and  of  which  152  j  grains  are  just  sufSoient  for 
100  grs.  of  pure  binoside,  in  order  that  its  osalic  acid  may  be  whoily  coaverted 
into  100  grs,  of  carbonic  acid.  76  grs.  of  tte  dry  oxalate  and  50  grs.  of  the  per- 
oxide are  introduced  with  about  J  oa.  of  -ffater  into  a  small  flasli  containing  two 
tubulures,  through  one  of  which  an  S-tube  passes,  and  through  the  other  a  small 
tube  connected  with  a  tube  of  Bulpburio-pumioe  or  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
whole  apparatus  being  weighed  at  once,  together  with  ahout  200  grs.  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  the  latter  is  graduSly  poured  tirongh  the  8-tube  into  the  little  flask. 
The  oil  of  vitriol  disengages  the  oxalio  G.cid,  which  is  oxidized  into  carhonio  acid 
bytheeicessofoxyganover  that  in  the  protoxide,  and  since  it  cannot  pass  through 
either  esoape-tubes  without  being  dried,  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  whole  apparatus 
indioates  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid  alone.  The  nambei:  of  grains  of  loss  being 
doubled,  gives  the  percentage  of  peroiide  equivalent  to  pure  bicoxide.  The  dif- 
ferent methoilH  of  arranging  the  apparatus  will  be  found  in  the  analytical  chemis- 
tries of  Rose  and  Fresanius,  and  others,  and  in  the  Encyclop.  of  Chem.  The  best 
commercial  varieties  contaia  from  80  to  98  per  cent,  of  binoxide. — J.  G.  B. 
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Equivalent  =  28.0  (0=100 ;  S50.0). 

§766.  On  account  of  its  numerous  teelmical  applications,  iron 
is  the  most  important  of  all  the  metals.    It  is  used  in  three  states : 

1.  Bar  or  malleable  iron. 

2.  Steel. 

3.  Orude  or  cast-iron. 

Steel  and  cast-iron  are  combinations  of  iron  with  small  but  vari- 
able quantities  of  carbon  and  silicium. 

The  bar-iron  of  commerce  ia  not  chemically  pure,  as  it  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  carbon,  and  often  traces  of  silicium,  sulphur,  or 
phosphorus,  which  latter  remarkably  affects  its  quality.  The  iron 
used  in  fine  locksmith's  ivork  approaches  a  state  of  purity ;  but  the 
purest  iron  is  found  in  piano-forte  wires,  or  ordinary  wire,  because 
only  iron  of  great  purity  can  be  drawn  out  into  very  fine  threads. 

In  order  to  obtain  iron  chemically  pure,  some  wire  is  cut  into 
pieces  of  the  same  length,  and  tied  in  bundles ;  when  their  surface 
is  oxidized,  hj  heating  them  for  a  few  moments  exposed  to  the  air, 
or  better  still,  in  a  porcelain  tube  through  which  steam  is  passed. 
The  bundles  of  oxidized  iron  are  then  placed  in  a  small  porcelain 
crucible  with  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  glass ;  and'the  crncible 
being  set  in  a  second  earthen  crucible,  luted  externally  with  clay, 
is  heated  in  a  blast-furnace  at  the  highest  temperature  that  can  be 
produced.  The  small  quantities  of  foreign  matter  contained  in  the 
iron,  are  burned  by  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  while  the  excess  of  oside 
of  iron,  combining  with  the  glass,  forms  a  slag.  If  the  temperature 
be  sufficiently  elevated  the  purified  iron  fuses  to  a  single  lump. 
Pure  iron  is  whiter  and  more  malleable  than  the  iron  of  commerce, 
but  less  tenacious. 

Pure  iron  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  one  of 
its  oxides  by  hydrogen,  which  takes  place  at  a  dull  red-heat,  and 
may  be  effected  in  the  small  apparatus  described  (fig.  473)  for 
the  preparation  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese.  The  metallic  iron 
remains  in  the  tube,  in  the  form  of  a  grayish-black  powder,  which 
may  be  preserved  hy  closing  hermetically  both  ends  of  the  tube 
while  it  ia  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  ;  for  very  finely  divided  iron 
has  so  great  an  affinity  to  oxygen  that  it  is  inflamed  by  contact 
with  the  air ;  a  property  which  has  given  to  it  the  name  of  pi/ro- 
phoric  iron.  If  the  reduction  be  made  in  a  porcelain  tube  at  a 
high  temperature,  the  metal  becomes  solid,  assuming  a  metallic 
lustre,  and  no  longer  oxidizing  in  dry  air. 
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Perfectly  pure  iron  may  also  be  procured,  by  heating  protocblo- 
ride  of  iron  in  a  glass  tube,  through  which  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gaa  13  passed;  when  the  iron  forms  on  the  sides  of  the  glass  a  glit- 
tering, brilliant  coating,  in  which  small  cubic  crjatala  may  often 
be  Been. 

§  767.  The  texture  of  commercial  iron  varies  greatly,  according 
to  its  mode  of  manufacture.  Pure  iron  which  has  been  forged  and 
rolled  equally  in  all  directions,  exhibits  a  texture  of  very  small, 
brilliant  grains ;  hut,  when  drawn  out  into  bars,  its  texture  is  often 
decidedly  fibrous,  the  fibres  always  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
bar,  which  may  be  readily  proved  by  breaking  the  latter.  The 
fibrous  texture  is  highly  esteemed,  because  the  iron  possessing  it 
is  much  more  tenacious  than  granular  iron,  and  bears  a  greater 
weight  without  breaking.  The  fibrous  texture  of  iron  is  generally 
regarded  as  an  index  of  its  good  quality ;  however,  skilful  work- 
men can  impart  this  quality  also  to  bars  of  an  inferior  sort.  Iron 
of  fibrous  texture  does  not  always  remain  in  that  state,  but  after 
some  time  changes  into  the  granular,  or  even  the  laminated  tex- 
ture ;  which  change  ensues  most  rapidly  when  the  bars  are  sub- 
jected to  vibration,  as,  for  instance,  when  they  support  the  floor 
of  a  Buspension-briclge.  The  tenacity  of  the  metal  diminishes  at 
the  same  time  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  it  frequently  breaks 
with  a  load  which  the  bar  would  easily  have  borne  when  its  tex- 
ture was  fibrous.  A  change  of  this  kind  is  frequently  observed  in 
the  axles  of  locomotives  and  railway-cars.* 

The  specific  gravity  of  wrought-iron  varies  from  7.7  to  7.9.  Iron 
is  the  most  tenacious  of  all  the  metals,  a  cylindrical  iron-wire  of 
2  millimetres  in  diameter  being  able  to  sustain  a  load  of  250  kilogs. 

§  768.  The  highest  temperature  that  can  be  produced  in  a  blast- 
furnace is  required  for  the  fusion  of  iron,  which,  however,  is  more 
oasy  when  it  can  be  combined  with  carbon.  Iron  passes  from  the 
fluid  to  the  solid,  through  the  doughy  state,  and  therefore  belongs 
to  that  class  of  substances  which  crystallize  with  difficulty  by  fusion. 
However,  if  large  masses  of  iron,  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature, 
be  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly,  indications  of  crystallization  of  the 
cubic  form  are  found  in  the  interior  of  these  masses. f  Heated  to  a 
white-heat,  iron  becomes  sufficiently  soft  to  assume  any  form  under 
the  hammer;  and  two  bars,  when  heated  to  redness,  can  be  readily 
soldered  to  each  other  without  the  interposition  of  another  metal, 
when  the  surfaces  to  be  joined  are  completely  free  from  oxide. 

*  Tte  fibrous  teitare  of  iron  is  also  changed  to  the  granular  Lj  Keating  the 
metal  to  redness,  and  immereing  it  while  hot  into  cold  water. —  W.  L.  F. 

•j-  Some  species  of  cast-iron,  aa,  for  eisample,  that  made  from  the  manganiferous 
Bpairy  iron-ore  of  Mnesen  in  Westphalia,  and  that  made  at  Easton,  in  Peoneyl- 
Tania,  the  latter  of  which  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  ductility  nhen  converted 
into  bar-iron,  show  a  laminated  teiture,  which  is  owing  to  its  being  nn  aggregated 
01  ass  of  laminated  pnsmatic  crystals,  the  angles  of  wMch  arc  about  IVI".- — W.L.  F. 
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Now,  as  it  ia  knowE  that  iron  heated  ia  the  air  soon  osidiaea,  the 
blactemith  generally  tbrowa  a  small  quantity  of  sand  upon  the 
bars  he  wishes  to  solder,  which,  by  combining  ■with  the  oxide  of 
iron,  produces  a  very  fuaible  silicate,  which,  forming  a  kind  of 
varnish  on  the  aurfaee  of  the  metal  and  preventing  its  further  oxi- 
dization, is  afterward,  from  its  extreme  fluidity,  entirely  driven  off 
by  the  blows  of  the  hammer. 

§  769.  Iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  aro  the  only  metals  which  are 
remarkably  magnetic  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  A  piece  of  pure 
iron  immediately  becomes  a  magnet,  either  by  contact  with  or  at 
a  abort  distance  from  a  native  magnet,  its  magnetic  properties  dis- 
appearing again  as  soon  as  the  magnet  is  removed ;  but  if  the  iron 
is  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbon,  if  it  is  steely,  the 
magnetism  is  slower  of  development,  but  continues  longer  after  the 
removal  of  the  magnet.  A  bar  of  steel,  rubbed  against  a  magnet, 
acquires  permanent  magnetic  properties,  and  becomes  a  true  mag- 
net. The  magnetic  properties  of  iron  diminish  rapidly  with  the 
temperature,  an  iron  ball  heated  to  a  whitish  red-heat  no  longer 
exerting  any  influence  over  the  needle,  but  recovering  its  magnetic 
virtue  on  cooling, 

§  770.  Iron  remains  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  time  in  dry  air, 
and  even  in  dry  oxygen,  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  but  soon 
alters  in  moist  air,  by  becoming  covered  with  ruBt.  The  rust  of 
iron,  which  consists  of  an  oxidation  of  its  surface,  is  most  readily 
formed  in  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  of  which  the  air  always 
contains  a  email  quantity.  Under  the  influence  of  the  carbonic 
acid  and  the  oxygen,  the  surface  of  the  iron  ia  converted  into  proto- 
carbonate,  which,  on  absorbing  a  new  portion  of  oxygen,  is  trans- 
formed into  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  while  the  carbonic  acid 
disengaged  favours  the  oxidation  of  an  additional  quantity  of  metal- 
lic iron.  It  has  been  observed,  that  when  iron  has  begun  to  rost 
at  any  particular  point,  it  changes  very  rapidly  around  this  point, 
which  is  produced  by  a  galvanic  phenomenon  accelerating  the  oxi- 
dation. The  iron  and  thin  layer  of  oxide  which  forms  on  its  surface 
constitute  the  two  elements  of  a  pile  in  which  the  iron  becomes  posi- 
tive, and  thus  acquires  an  affinity  for  oxygen  sufSciently  great  to 
decompose  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  with  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  gas.  This  phenomenon  is  rendered  very  evident  by  allow- 
ing moist  iron-filings  to  rust  in  the  air,  when,  after  some  time,  the 
odour  exhaled  by  hydrogen  gas*  made  from  the  carburetted  metals 
is  easily  recognised.  Kust  almost  always  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  ammonia,  the  presence  of  which  may  he  recognised  by  heating  it 
with  potassa,  and  is  explained  as  follows : — It  has  been  shown  (§122) 

*  This  peculiar  odour  je  not  exhaled  by  hydrogen  gas,  but  is  that  o(  a  certain 
substance  called  oione,  and  ahonn  by  Bunsen  to  be  a  combination  of  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  with  three  of  osjgen,  which  forma  under  almost  all  oi  '"   " 

a  gahaaio  current  is  active.—  W.  L.  F. 
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that  when,  liydrogea  and  tiitrogeE  meet  in  tlio  nascent  state  in  a 
liquid,  they  combine  and  form  ammonia ;  now,  the  water  which 
moistens  the  rust,  being  in  contact  with  the  air,  contains  nitrogen 
in  solution,  and  on  the  other  hand,  hydrogen  is  disengaged  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  water.  The  circumstances  under  which  am- 
monia can  form  by  the  direct  combination  of  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen are  therefore  realized.  The  peroxide  of  iron,  which  acts  with 
very  powerful  bases  the  part  of  a  feeble  acid,  retains  the  ammonia 
and  prevents  it  from  being  disengaged. 

It  is  important  to  be  awaro  of  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  rust, 
as  it  has  been  long  since  admitted,  that  when  spots  of  rust  which 
■were  found  on  sidearms  or  steel  weapons,  suspected  to  Iiave  been 
used  in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  evolved  ammonia  by  contact  with 
potassa,  it  was  a  proof  that  the  rust  was  formed  by  contact  with 
animal  matter,  and  these  spots  of  blood  were  tho  cause  of  its  pre- 
sence. This  presumption  was  erroneous ;  for  as  we  have  just  seen, 
steel-rust  formed  by  tho  contact  of  air  alone  may  contain  an  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  ammonia. 

Rust  soon  changes  in  fresh  water,  but  very  slightly  in  water 
containing  a  few  thousandths  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa. 
During  the  last  few  years,  iron  has  been  preserved  from  rust  by 
covering  its  surface  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  metallic  zinc,*  and 
iron  thus  coated  is  called  galvanised  iron.  This  phenomenon  was 
explained  in  §  305. 

Iron  soon  oxidizes  by  contact  with  the  air  when  heated  to  red- 
ness, becoming  covered  with  a  black  pellicle  of  oxide,  which  falls 
off  under  the  hammer.  To  this  easy  combustion  of  iron  in  the  air 
may  be  attributed  the  property  which  it  possesses  of  giving  out 
sparks  when  struck  by  a  flint,  in  which  case  small  particles  are 
detached,  which,  being  strongly  heated  by  friction  against  the  flint, 
become  incandescent  by  combining  with  tho  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
may  easily  inflame  combustible  substances,  such  as  tinder.  If 
the  steel  be  struck  for  some  time  over  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  the 
latter  will  be  covered  with  small  black  particles,  which  are  attracted 
by  the  magnet,  and  are,  in  fact,  small  spherical  globules  of  mag- 
netic iron. 

§  771.  Iron  is  readily  acted  on  by  chlorohydric  acid,  protochlo- 
ride  of  iron  being  formed,  and  hydrogen  disengaged.  Dilute  cold 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  while 
the  concentrated  acid  also  attacks  it,  but  disengages  sulphurous 
acid.     Concentrated  nitric  acid  attacks  it  sharply  with  a  copious 

*  A  patent  has  lately  been  taken  out  in  Europe  (Vienna  ?)  for  preserving  iron 
from  rust  bj  a  coating  of  metallic  cadmium,  irhicli  at  tJie  same  time  imparts  a 
BilTcry  iHstre  to  the  surface.  Silicate  of  potnssa,  the  German  loasierglas,  has  oIbo 
been  employed. — W.  L.  F. 
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disengagement  ■witii  nitrous  fumes,*  while  tlie  dilute  acid  dissolves 
it  without  any  apparent  evolution  of  gas,  forming  at  the  same  time 
protonitrate  of  iron  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  (122), 

COMPOUNDS  OF  IRON  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  772.  Three  compounds  of  iron  with  oxygen  are  known : 

1.  A  protoxide  FoO,  which  is  a  powerful  base,  isomorphous  with 
the  baaes  of  which  the  formula  is  BO. 

2.  A  sesquioxide  FcjOg,  being  a  very  feeble  base,  analogous  to 
alumina,  and  isomorphous  with  the  oxides  of  which  the  formula  ia 

3.  Lastly,  an  acid  FeO^,  analogous  to  manganic  acid. 

A  fourth  compound  of  iron  with  oxygen,  of  the  formula  FOaO^,  is 
also  known,  and  is  called  magnetic  oxide;  but  as  it  behaves  like  a 
compound  of  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  FeOjPeaOj,  it  is  regarded 
as  such. 

Protoxide  of  Iron  FcO. 

§  773.  Protoxide  of  iron  has  hitherto  not  been  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity.  When  a  large  bar  of  iron  heated  to  redness  is 
allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  the  air,  its  surface  oxidizes,  and  a  black 
pellicle  of  a  metallic  lustre  is  formed,  which  falls  off  under  the 
hammer,  and  is  called  finery  cinder.  If  a  thin  piece  of  cinder  be 
examined  with  a  lens,  it  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  several  layers ; 
the  outer  stratum  showing  nearly  the  composition  of  magnetic 
oxide  FegOj,  while  the  inside  layer,  or  that  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  metal,  resembles  the  protoxide  very  closely. 

If  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa  be  added  to  a  protosalt  of  iron, 
a  white  precipitate  of  hydrated  protoxide  is  obtained,  which  soon 
turns  green  on  exposure  to  the  air,  by  forming  hydrated  eesqui- 
oside  by  absorption  of  oxygen.  If  boiling  solutions  be  used,  and 
the  ebullition  prolonged  for  some  time,  the  white  precipitate  loses 
its  water  of  hydration  and  becomes  black ;  but  the  oxide  has  such 
an  affinity  for  oxygen  that  it  is  impossible  to  collect  it  unchanged. 
It  even  decomposes  water  at  the  boiling  point,  and  is  ultimately 
converted  into  magnetic  oxide. 

French  bottle-glass  owes  its  hue  to  the  presence  of  this  oxide 
(§  684),  which  imparts  a  deep  green  colour  to  fluxes. 

*  Vary  concentrated  nitric  acid  will  not  diasolye  pure  ii-on  at  ail,  owing  to  an 
eleotrloal  pienomenoa  by  which  the  iron  is  brought  to  the  ^assiuc  state,  and 'changes 
its  eieotroposilJTe  power.  The  iron  will  continue  in  thia  state,  and  not  be  atcacked 
bj&e  add,  even  on  diluting  the]attev  to  almost  any  degree;  but  on  toueliing  the 
piece  of  passive  iron,  lying  in  the  diluted  a«id,  with  a  piece  of  common  iron,  such 
as  a  key,  the  galranic  ourreni  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  two  pieces,  whose 
electromotive  power  is  yet  different,  instantly  changes  the  passive  iron  back  to 
its  natural  state,  ana  renders  it  soluble. —  W.  L.  F. 
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Sesqmoxide  of  Iron  Fe^O^. 

§  774.  The  seaquioxide  FeaOa,  or  peroxide,  is  a  substance  abun- 
dantly met  with  in  nature,  occurring  either  in  the  anhydrous  or  the 
liydrated  state.  The  anhydrous  peroxide  forms  Sattened  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals,  very  brilliant  and  nearly  black,  while  their  powder 
is  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Mineralogists  call  it  specular  iron :  it  is 
found  in  veins  in  the  old  rocks.  In  the  fissures  of  volcanic  lavas, 
thin  and  brilliant  lamina  of  peroxide  of  iron  are  often  found, 
having  the  form  of  regular  hexagons,  and  also  belonging  to  the 
class  of  specular  iron.  Anhydrous  peroxide  of  iron,  which  is  also 
found  in  compact  masses,  of  an  intense  red  colour,  is  called  by  mine- 
ralogists red  hematite,  and  is  known  in  the  arts  by  the  name  of 
bloodstone,  a  substance  extensively  employed  for  polishing  metals. 

Peroxide  of  iron  is  prepared  artificially  by  calcining  protosul- 
phate  of  iron,  when  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  are  disengaged, 
and  the  peroxide  remains  in  the  form  of  a  red  powder : 

2{SO3,FeO)=Fe,O,+S03+S0,. 

Peroxide  of  iron  thus  prepared  is  known  by  the  name  of  colco- 
thar,  and  used  for  painting,  for  polishing  silver,  and  for  giving  the 
last  polish  to  mirrors.  The  intensity  of  colour  of  peroxide  of  iron 
ia  in  proportion  to  its  compactness. 

Peroxide  of  iron  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  small  crystal- 
line lamellEe,  of  great  lustre  and  nearly  black,  by  calcining  in  a 
crucible  1  part  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  3  parts  of  sea-salt.  The 
calcined  matter  is  treated  with  boiling  water,  which  leaves  the  per- 
oxide. 

§  775.  fft/drated  peroxide  of  iron  is  prepared  by  adding  potassa 
or  ammonia  to  the  solution  of  a  sesquisalt  of  iron,  when  a  copious 
brown  precipitate  is  formed.  When  the  reaction  has  been  efi^ected 
by  caustic  potassa,  the  precipitate  always  retains  a  small  quantity 
of  alkali,  which  is  removed  with  difficulty  only  hj  prolonged  boil- 
ing with  pure  water.  The  precipitation  may  be  made  by  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  in  which  case  the  precipitate  is 
also  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  the  carbonic  acid  being  disen- 
gaged, or  combining  with  the  excess  of  neutral  carbonate,  which  it 
transforms  into  bicarbonate. 

Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  parts  readily  with  its  water  hy  the 
application  of  heat,  but  when  heated  still  further,  a  temperature  is 
soon  attained  at  which  the  oxide  suddenly  becomes  incandescent 
from  a  spontaneous  evolution  of  heat.  This  incandescence  is  only 
momentary,  and  the  temperature  of  the  oxide  again  falls  to  that 
of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  heated;  but  its  physical  and  chemical 
properties  have  been  remarkably  modified,  as  it  has  become  more 
compact,  and  dissolves  with  great  difficulty  even  in  highly  concen- 
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trated  acids.     Sesquioxide  of  iron,  heated  to  a  high  white-beat, 
loses  a  portion  of  ita  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  magnetic  oxide 

Peroxide  of  iron  colours  fluxes  of  a  reddish  yellow,  but  a  consi- 
derable quantity  is  necessary  to  produce  this  effect  in  glass.  The 
small  quantity  of  protoxide  which  imparts  a  deep  green  hue  to  a 
vitreous  flux,  dooa  not  colour  it  appreciably  vrlien  converted  into 
peroxide  (§  674). 

Magnetia  oxide  of  iron  T^cfi^- 

g  776.  A  native  oxide  of  iron,  intermediate  between  the  prot- 
oxide and  peroxide,  is  often  found  in  very  regular,  brilliant  octa- 
hedrons, of  a  fine  metallic  lustre.  At  other  times  it  is  found  in 
the  old  rocks  in  compact  masses,  often  very  large,  and  is  worked 
as  aa  iron  ore.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  found  at  Dannemora, 
in  Sweden,  and  from  this  ore  the  best  quality  of  iron  is  obtained. 
This  compound  has  been  called  magnetic  oxide,  from  its  possessing 
very  highly  developed  magnetic  properties.  Native  loadstone  is 
formed  of  this  oxide  of  iron. 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  only  produced  when  iron  burns  at  a 
high  temperature  in  the  air,  or  in  oxygen ;  for  example,  by  the 
rapid  combustion  of  iron-wire  in  pure  oxygen  (§  64),  But  the  most 
certain  method  of  obtaining  it  in  the  laboratory  consists  in  heating 
iron-wire  in  a  porcelain  tube,  in  a  current  of  steam,  as  in  the  ex- 
periment described  in  §  68,  when  the  surface  of  the  wire  becomes 
covered  with  an  infinite  number  of  small,  very  brilliant  crystals, 
which  by  the  aid  of  a  lens  are  seen  to  be  regular  octahedrons,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  native  magnetic  oxide. 

This  oxide  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  hydrated  state,  by  dis- 
solving the  magnetic  oxide  in  chlorohydric  acid,  and  adding  a 
large  excess  of  ammonia,  when  a  deep  green  precipitate,  becoming 
black  by  desiccation,  is  formed.  This  hydrate  ia  magnetic,  like  the 
anhydrous  oxide.  Hydrated  magnetic  oxide  may  likewise  be  pre- 
pared by  pouring  into  ammonia  a  mixture  of  equal  equivalents  of 
persulphate  and  protosulphate  of  iron.  In  order  to  make  this 
mixture,  two  equal  volumes  of  the  same  solution  of  protosulphate 
of  iron  are  used,  one  of  which  is  transformed  into  persulphate  by 
evaporating  it  to  dryness  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  then 
redissolved  in  the  other  volume  of  protosulphate. 

The  magnetic  oxide  does  not  behave  like  an  oxide  ^per  se,  but 
rather  like  a  compound  of  protoxide  and  peroxide.  Its  formula  is 
properly  FeO,Ii'e303,  analogous  to  that  of  red  oxide  of  manganese 
MnOiMn^Oj.  The  solution  of  magnetic  oxide  in  an  acid  possesses 
the  properties  of  a  mixture  of  a  protosalt  with  a  sesquisalt ;  and 
if  an  alkali  is  dropped  into  the  liquid,  the  peroxide  is  precipitated 
before  the  protoxide.     In  order  to  precipitate  the  two  oxides  in 
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combination  the  proceediog  must  be  inverted,  and  the  solution  of 
the  salt  of  iron  bo  poured  into  the  alkaline  liquid.  We  shall,  more- 
over, Boon  see  several  compounds  presenting  a  similar  chemical 
formula,  and  affecting  identical  crystalline  forms, 'but  in  which 
the  peroxide  of  iron  is  often  replaced  by  alumina  or  by  oxide  of 
chrome,  while  magnesia,  protoxide  of  manganese,  or  oxide  of  zinc 
often  take  the  place  of  the  protoxide. 

Ferric  acid  FeOj. 

§  777.  The  third  compound  of  iron  with  oxygen  possesses  the 
properties  of  an  acid  corresponding  with  manganic  acid,  and  is 
formed  under  the  same  circumstances.  A  mixture  of  iron  filings 
and  nitrate  of  potassa  is  heated  to  redness  in  an  iron  crucible,  when 
a  beautiful  red  solution  of  ferrate  of  potassa  ia  obtained  by  treating 
the  mass  with  water,  resembling  permanganate  of  potassa  in  colour. 
It  is  also  procured  by  passing  chlorine  through  a  concentrated 
solution  of  caustic  potassa,  containing  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  in 
suspension.  Pieces  of  caustic  potassa  are  added  from  time  to  time, 
in  order  constantly  to  maintain  a  large  excess  of  alkali  in  the  liquid. 
Ferrate  of  potassa,  being  nearly  insoluble  in  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  which 
may  be  almost  entirely  separated  from  the  mothee  liquid  by  drying 
it  on  unglazed  porcelain.  Ferrate  of  potassa  is  still  less  fixed  than 
the  manganate,  and  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form. 
Its  solution  cannot  be  filtered  through  paper,  as  it  immediately 
decomposes  when  in  contact  with  organic  matter,  forming  hydra- 
ted  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

§  778.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  four  oxides  of  iron : 

Protoxide  FeO Iron 77.78 28 

Oxygen 22.22  8 

100.00  36 

Sesquioxide  Fe„0, Iron ■ 70.00 56 

Oxygen 30.00  24 


Magnetic  oxide FeOjFeA Iron 72.42  ......    84 

Oxygen 27.58  _32 

100.00  116 

Ferric  acid  FeO, Iron 63.84 28 

Oxygen 46.16  24 

100.00  52 

The  equivalent  of  iron  is  28,  or  350  when  that  of  oxygen  is  as- 
sumed as  100. 
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§  779.  The  hydrated  protosalts  of  iron  are  of  a  bright  green 
colour,  which  thoy  nearly  lose  by  parting  with  their  water ;  and 
their  solutions  are  also  of  a  bright  green.  Their  taste  is  astringent 
and  metaliic. 

Potassa  and  soda,  poured  into  the  solution  of  a  protosalt  of  iron, 
yield  a  white  precipitate,  which  immediately  turns  green  by  contact 
with  the  air,  and,  when  left  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  an  in- 
definite time,  becomes  ochrous,  and  is  converted  into  hydrated  ses- 
quioxide.  This  property  distinguishes  the  protosalts  of  iron  from 
those  of  mangaEese,  the  latter  jieldiEg  with  the  alkalies  a  white 
precipitate,  which  turns  brown  in  the  air,  without  passing  through 
the  intermediate  green. 

Ammonia  produces  with  the  protosalts  of  iron  a  reaction  re- 
sembling that  with  the  salts  of  manganese  (§  752).  An  excess  of 
ammonia  redissolves  the  protoxide ;  but  by  ahsorblng  the  oxygea 
of  the  air,  the  liquid  soon  becomes  clouded,  and  hydrated  sesqut- 
oxide  is  precipitated. 

The  alkaline  carbonates,  poured  into  a  very  cold  solution  of  a 
protosalt  of  iron,  throw  down  a  white  precipitate  of  protocar- 
honate,  which,  not  being  very  fixed,  soon  parts  with  its  carbonic 
acid. 

Sulf  hydric  acid  does  not  precipitate  the  protosalts  of  iron,  how- 
ever slightly  acid  they  may  be,  while  the  sulfhydrates  give  black 
precipitates. 

Yellow  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  yields  a  white  precipitate, 
which  soon  turns  blue  by  absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

The  red  ferro-cyanide  gives  a  beautiful  deep-blue  precipitate. 

Succinate  and  benzoate  of  ammonia  do  not  precipitate  the  proto- 
salts of  iron. 

Phosphate  of  potassa  gives  a  white  precipitate,  which  turns  blue 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

Arseniate  of  potassa  yields  a  white  precipitate,  which  turns 
green  in  the  air. 

Tannin  forms  no  precipitate  with  the  protosalts  of  iron,  but  the 
liquid  soon  blackens  in  the  air. 

Protosulphate  of  Iron. 

§  780.  The  sulphate  is  the  most  important  of  the  protosalts  of 
iron,  being  used  in  dyeing,  under  the  name  o?  green  vitriol,  or  cop- 
peraa.  It  is  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by  dissolving  metal- 
li.c  iron  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  hydrogen  is  disengaged. 
This  process  is  sometimes  adopted  in  the  arts ;  but  copperas  is 
generally  obtained  from  the  native  sulphides  of  iron  or  pi/rites, 
which  are  abundantly  found  in  nature,  hut  cannot  be  used  as  iron 
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ores,  because  the  reduction  of  the  metal  ivould  be  too  expensive, 
and  iron  of  an  inferior  quality  would  be  obtained ;  but  aa  the  py- 
rites frequently  contain  some  hundredths  of  sulphide  of  copper, 
this  metal  is  extracted  from  them.  For  this  purpose  they  are 
roasted,  by  a  process  hereafter  to  be  described,  when  the  metals 
are  oxidized,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  disengaged  in 
the  state  of  sulphurous  acid,  while  another  portion  is  oxidized  still 
higher,  and,  bj  combining  with  the  metallic  oxides  as  sulphuric 
acid,  yields  sulphates  which  are  removed  by  washing. 

In  some  localities  sulphur  is  obtained  from  pyrites  by  calcining 
them  in  retorts,  when  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  disengaged,  and 
a  disaggregated  magnetic  sulphide  of  iron  remains  in  the  retort, 
absorbing  rapidly  the  oxygen  of  the  moist  air,  and  changing  into 
a  sulphate. 

In  other  iocalities,  schistous  rocks  filled  with  small  crystals  of 
pyrites  are  found,  which  sometimes  change  rapidly  in  the  air  and 
fall;  that  is  to  say,  soon  become  reduced  to  powder.  The  sul- 
phide of  iron  is  then  changed  into  a  sulphate,  while  the  schist 
itself  is  more  or  less  decomposed,  and  yields  sulphate  of  alumina, 
when  the  two  sulphates  are  dissolved  in  water. 

The  vitriolic  liquids  are  evaporated  in  leaden  boilers,  and  con- 
ducted, when  suitably  concentrated,  into  a  large  vat,  where  they 
are  allowed  to  settle  for  some  time,  and  then  are  run  off  into 
large  erystallizing-vats.  Strings,  on  which  the  crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  form,  are  suspended  in  the  liquid.  When  the  mother 
liquid  yields  no  more  crystals  of  the  sulphate,  even  after  additional 
concentration,  it  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  alum.  The  water 
contains  sulphate  of  alumina,  which  crystallizes  with  difficulty ;  but 
an  addition  of  sulphate  of  potassa  soon  eifects  the  deposition  of 
crystals  of  alum,  which  are,  purified  by  re  crystallization. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  of  commerce  is  often  covered  with  a  basic 
persulphate,  rendering  its  surface  oehreous,  which  is  removed  by 
dissolving  it  in  water  and  boiling  the  solution  with  iron  filings, 
which  reduce  the  sesquisulphate  of  iron  to  protosulphato.  Sul- 
phate of  iron  crystallizes  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with  7  equi- 
valents of  water,  while  the  crystals  deposited  at  1T6°  contain  only 
4  equivalents.  The  same  salt  readily  parts  with  a  portion  of  its 
water  when  heated,  but  a  temperature  of  nearly  572°  is  requisite 
to  drive  off  the  last  particles  of  it.  Dishydrated  sulphate  of  iron 
forms  a  white  powder,  which,  if  heated  still  further,  is  decomposed 
by  disengaging  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  while  peroxide  of 
iron  remains  (§1S8).  100  parts  of  water  at  59°  dissolve  73  of 
crystallized  sulphate,  and  at  212°  more  than  300  parts. 

Protonitrate  of  Iron. 
§  781.  This  salt  is  obtained  by  dissolving  metallic  iron  in  cold 
dilute  nitric  acid,  when  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrate  of  ammonia 
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is  also  farmed,  wliieli  comliining  ivith  the  nitrate  of  iron,  produces 
a  double  salt,  which  is  deposited  in  crystals.  The  formation  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  while  the  iron  is 
being  oxidized  at  the  same  time  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  water  and  of  that  of  the  nitric  acid,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
gas  are  simultaDeously  disengaged,  and  combine  in  the  nascent 
state  to  form  ammonia.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  protoni- 
trate  of  iron  consists  in  decomposing  a  solution  of  protosulphate 
of  iron  by  nitrate  of  baryta. 

Carbonate  of  Iron. 

§  782.  Carbonate  of  iron  is  found  in  nature  as  sparry  iron, 
crystallized  in  rhombohedrons,  resembling  those  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  ore.  It  is  found  in  veins  in 
the  old  rocks.  Carbonate  of  iron,  heated  in  an  earthen  retort, 
yields  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  as  a  residue,  and  disengages  a  mix- 
ture of  carbonic  oxide  and  acid. 

Carbonate  of  iron  has  not  yet  been  artificially  prepared. 

Sesijuisalts  of  Iron. 

§  783.  These  salts  are  prepared  by  dissolving  the  hydrated 
peroxide  in  acids,  or  by  subjecting  the  protosalts  to  an  oxidizing 
agency  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  acid.  Thus,  protosulphate 
of  iron  is  converted  into  a  persulphate  by  heating  it  with  nitric 
acid,  whil"  reddish  vapours  are  given  off,  and  the  substance  be- 
comes brown.  Thia  colour  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  deutoxide 
of  nitrogen  which  is  formed  dissolves  in  the  undecomposed  proto- 
sulphate, and  produces  a  highly  coloured  liquid  (§  114).  But 
protosulphate  of  iron  !FeO,SOa  can  only  be  converted  into  neutral 
persulphate  Fe^OgjSSOg  by  adding  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron  are  likewise  changed  into 
salts  of  peroxide  by  treating  their  solution  with  chlorine,  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  acid. 

Reciprocally,  it  is  easy  to  transform  a  sesquisalt  of  iron  into  a 
protoealt,  by  subjecting  it  to  a  deoxidizing  action:  for  example, 
by  boiling  its  solution  with  iron  filings,  or  treating  it  with  sulf- 
hydric  acid,  in  which  latter  case  sulphur  is  deposited,  rendering 
the  liquid  milky ; 

Pe.O^,  3S  0, + HS = 2(FeO,  S  O3)  -I-  S  0„  HO  -f  S. 

§  784.  Tlie  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron  afford  yellow  precipitates, 
the  colour  of  which  is  deeper  in  proportion  as  they  approach  neu- 
trality. 

The  fixed  alkalis  and  ammonia  yield  a  brown  precipitate  of 
hydrated  peroxide,  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  give  the  same  brown  precipitate  of  hy- 
drated peroxide. 
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Sulfhydi-ic  acid  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  very  finely 
tlivided  sulphur  (§  783),  wiiilo  the  sulfhydratea  give  brown  preci- 
pitates. 

Yellow  pruasiate  of  potash  gives  a  heautiful  hlue  precipitate. 

Eed  pruasiate  does  not  precipitate  the  sesquisalts  of  iron.  These 
two  characters  signally  distinguish  the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron 
from  those  of  protoxide. 

Benzoate  and  succinate  of  ammonia  give  hrown  precipitates. 

The  sesquisalts  of  iron  rarely  exist  in  the  neutral  state,  as  their 
solutions  always  contain  an  excess  of  acid.  A  neutral  salt  is  de- 
composed by  treatment  with  water  into  a  very  basic  salt  which  is 
precipitated,  and  an  acid  salt  which  remains  in  solution. 

Persulphate  of  iron  forms  alum  with  the  sulphates  of  potassa 
and  ammonia,  the  formulae  of  which  correspond  to  those  of  ordinary 
alum,  namely,  Pes03,3S03-fK0,S0,4-24H0  and  Fe^O^jSOB-l- 
NHjO,S03-f-24HO.  They  crystallize  in  regular  octahedrons  of 
a  violet  hue,  and  are  obtained  by  adding  sulphate  of  potassa  or 
of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  prepared  by  the 
process  indicated  (§  776,)  and  evaporating  the  liquid  at  a  low 
temperature.     These  alums  are  easily  destroyed  by  heat. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  IRON  'WITH  SULPHUR. 

I  785.  Several  compounds  of  iron  with  sulphate  are  known. 
Protoaulphide  of  Iron  FeS. 

§  786.  Protosulphide  of  iron  is  obtained  hj  direct  combination 
of  iron  with  sulphur.  When  an  iron  bar,  heated  to  whiteness,  is 
plunged  into  fused  sulphur,  the  combination  takes  place  with  great 
evolution  of  heat,  the  bar  becomes  corroded,  and  the  fused  sulphide 
of  iron  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  A  more  convenient 
method  of  preparing  it  consists  simply  in  heating  a  mixture  of  iron 
filings  and  sulphur  in  a  crucible.  Protosulphide  of  iron  combines 
readily  with  an  excess  of  iron,  producing  sub -sulphides,  which  are 
met  with  in  several  metallurgic  processes ;  and  it  also  combines 
very  easily  with  a  greater  proportion  of  sulphur.  In  order  to 
obtain  pure  protosulphide  of  iron,  the  product  formed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  excess  of  sulphur  must  be  fused  in  a  crucible  covered 
with  damp  charcoal,  in  a  forge-fire ;  when  the  excess  of  sulphur  is 
disengaged  in  the  state  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  protosulphide 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  lump  possessing  a  metallic  lustre. 

This  sulphide  is  obtained  hydrated  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder, 
when  a  protosalt  of  iron  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  an  alkaline 
sulf  hydrate. 

Sulphur  and  iron  combine  together  in  the  presence  of  water, 
even  at  the  ordinary  temporaturo.  If  iron  filings  and  flowers  of 
sulphur  are  intimate  mixed  in  an  earthen  vessel  and  moistened 
with  water,  the  temperature  soon  rises,  while  the  colour  of  the 
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paste  becomes  deeper,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  the  two  substancea 
have  combined  together.  This  preparation  is  sometimes  made  in 
the  laboratory,  aa  the  product  finda  extensive  use  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Bulfhjdric  acid.  When  the  quantity  of  material  acted  on 
is  at  all  considerable,  the  reaction  is  sometimes  very  powerful  and 
the  mixture  ia  thrown  from  the  vessel :  great  care  is  therefore  re- 
qniaite.  Formerly  chemists  supposed  even  volcaiioa  to  be  produced 
by  similar  reactions,  for  which  reason  the  name  of  L&mery's  voloano 
was  given  to  this  preparation. 

SeBquisuTphide  of  Iron  Fe^Sg. 
§  787.  Sesquisulphide  of  iron,  corresponding  to  the  eesquioxide, 
ia  obtained  by  decomposing  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  by  sulfhy- 
dric  acid,  at  a  temperature  of  212°.      This  compound  easily  de- 
composes. 

Bisulphide  of  Iron  FcSo- 

§  788.  Bisulphide  of  iron  FeS^,  which  corresponds  to  no  known 
oxide  of  iron,  is  abundantly  found  in  nature,  occurring  in  the 
form  of  brilliant  cubic  crystals,  of  a  brass-yellow  colour,  and  called 
by  mineralogists  iron  pyrites,  or  simply  ■pyrites.  Pyrites  are  often 
sufficiently  hard  to  strike  fire  with  steel.  The  same  product  may 
be  obtained  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder,  by 
heating  very  finely  dissolved  protosulphide  of  iron  with  half  its 
weight  of  sulphur,  until  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  volatilized.  Ita 
density  is  4.98.  Bisulphide  of  iron  is  not  attacked  by  dilute  acids, 
while  the  protosulphide,  under  the  same  circumstances,  gives  off  sulf- 
bydric  acid  in  abundance.  Iron  pyrites,  subjected  to  the  action  of 
heat,  parts  with  a  portion  of  ita  aulphur,  which  distils  over,  while  a 
sulphide  composed  of  100  parts  of  iron  and  68  of  sulphur  remains, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  special  sulphide. 

Magnetic  Pyrites. 
g  789,  Native  sulphides  of  iron,  of  a  bronze  colour,  are  found  in 
crystalline  masses,  the  form  of  which  is  a  regular  hexahedral  prism : 
they  contain  less  sulphur  than  the  bisulphide,  or  ordinary  pyrites, 
and  are  called  magnetie  pyrites,  because  they  affect  the  needle. 
Their  composition  corresponds  in  general  to  the  formula  Fe^S^^ 
5FeS+FeA- 

COMPOUND  OF  IRON  WITH  BITKOGEN. 
I  790.  When  dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  over  fine  iron-wire, 
heated  to  a  dull  red-heat  in  a  porcelain  tube,  the  metal  becomes 
very  brittle,  and  increases  remarkably  ia  weight,  while  a  nitruret 
of  iron  is  formed,  containing  12  or  13  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  This 
product  is  more  readily  obtained  by  heating  anhydrous  protochlo- 
ride  of  iron  in  a  glass  tube,  in  a  current  of  dry  ammoniacal  gas. 
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ivhen  nitruret  of  iron  remains  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  sponge,  of  a 
silvery  whiteness. 

COMPOUND  OF  lEON  IVITH  PHOPHORUS. 

§  791.  A  combination  of  iron  and  phospKorus  is  obtained  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  charcoal  in  a  forge- 
fire,  in  a  crucible  covered  with  charcoal,  when  a  very  hard  and 
brittle  gray  metallic  lump  remains,  capable  of  a  fine  polish.  The 
composition  of  this  substance  corresponds  to  the  formula  Fe^P. 

A  very  small  quantity  of  phosphorous  changes  the  qualities  of 
iron  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  renders  it  brittle  when  cold. 
Phoaphuretted  ores  may  do  for  oast-iron,  but  never  are  fit  to  be 
rolled  into  good  bar-iron, 

COMPOUNDS  OF  IRON  WITH  AESENIC. 

§  792.  Arsenic  readily  combines  with  iron  in  a  great  number  of 
proportions,  forming  in  all  cases  very  brittle  compounds,  several 
of  which  are  found  crystallized  in  nature.  The  mineral  called 
mispiekel  is  a  compound  of  iron  with  arsenic  and  sulphur,  of  the 
formula  FeS^+FeAs,,  while  its  crystalline  form  is  tliat  of  a  right 
prism  with  a  rhombic  base. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  IRON  WITH  CHLOUISE. 
§  793.  Two  combinations  of  iron  with  chlorine,  corresponding  to 
the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide,  are  known. 

ProtockUrids  of  Iron  FeCl. 

§  794,  This  compound  is  obtained  when  iron  filings  are  heated 
with  chlorine,  care  being  taken  that  the  latter  is  not  in  excess,  as 
otherwise  sesquichloride  would  he  formed.  It  is  obtained  with 
greater  certainty  in  a  state  of  purity  by  heating  iron  in  a  current 
of  chlorohydrio  acid  gas. 

Protoehloride  of  iron  forma  a  brown  fluid  mass,  which  crystal- 
lizes on  cooling :  it  is  prepared  in  solution  in  water,  by  heating 
iron  filings  with  chlorohydric  acid  and  evaporating  the  liquid, 
when  green  crystals  of  the  formula  FeCl-i-6I[0  are  obtained, 

Sesquichloride  of  Iron  Fe^Olj, 

§  795.  Sesquichloride  or  chloride  of  iron  is  prepared  by  heating 
iron  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  and  volatilizing  the  product  in  this 
gas,  when  beautiful  rainbow-like  spanglea  of  a  brown  or  deep  green 
colour  are  obtained.  The  chloride  dissolves  in  water,  yielding  a 
yellow  solution,  which  can  be  immediately  obtained  by  treating  iron 
with  aqua  regia.  The  solutions  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether  lose  their  colour  and  precipitate  protoehloride  of  iron 
when  exposed  to  the  solar  light. 

Sesquichloride  of  iron  is  decomposed  by  steam  at  a  red-heat, 
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when  ehlorohjdric  acid  is  disengaged,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  tube 
in  which  the  experiment  is  made  small  glittering  apangles  of  aes- 
quioside  of  iron  are  deposited,  resembling  the  specular  oxide  found 
in  the  fissures  of  volcanic  lavas.  This  minora!  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  IRON  WITH  CYAKOGEK. 

§  796.  Iron  forms  several  compounds  with  cyanogen,  particu- 
larly remarkable  for  their  multiple  combinations. 

If  cyanide  of  potassium  be  added  to  a  solution  of  a  protosalt  of 
iron,  protocyanide  of  iron  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate,  which 
retains  with  great  energy  a  portion  of  the  reagent  whieii  served  to 
produce  it.  It  is  obtained  in  greater  purity  by  treating  Prussian 
blue  with  sulfhydric  acid,  when  a  white  precipitate,  which  soon 
changes  to  blue  in  the  air,  is  formed. 

Cyanide  of  iron  combines  with  a  great  number  of  other  metallic 
cyanides,  producing  double  cyanides,  which,  besides  being  of  great 
technical  importance,  are  much  used  in  the  laboratory  as  reagents. 
In  these  compounds  the  iron  has  lost  its  habitual  characteristic 
properties,  being  no  longer  precipitated  by  the  reagents  which 
usually  throw  it  down  from  its  salino  solutions  or  from  the  chlo- 
rides. The  characteristic  properties  of  the  simple  cyanides  are 
also  modified  in  such  double  salts,  for  which  reason  these  com- 
pounds have  been  considered,  not  as  real  double  cyanides,  but  as 
combinations  of  the  metal  with  a  compound  electro-negative,  body, 
called  ferro-cyanogen. 

DovhU  Cyanide  of  Iron  and  Potassium,  or  FetTocyanide  of  Potas- 
sium FeCy-t-2KCy. 

§  797.  This  double  cyanide,  which  is  also  called  -prussiate  of  pot- 
ash, is  the  most  important  of  these  compounds,  and  is  brought  into 
commerce  in  the  form  of  beautiful  yellow  crystals,  of  the  formula 
FcCy-|-2KCy+3nO. 

It  contains  12.8  per  cent,  of  water,  which  it  readily  loses  on  a 
slight  elevation  of  temperature :  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  25 
parts  of  the  salt  at  ordinary  temperature,  and  50  parts  at  the 
boiling  point.  This  double  cyanide  is  very  fixed,  being  neither 
decomposable  by  the  alkalis  nor  even  the  alkaline  sulfhydrates  ; 
while  the  action  of  heat  destroys  the  salt  and  evolves  nitrogen, 
when  the  residue,  treated  with  water,  yields  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  and  an  insoluble  black  substance,  which  is  a  true  car- 
buret of  iron,  of  the  formula  FeCj. 

This  salt  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  fusing  carbonate  of 
potassa  with  animal  charcoal,  which  must  bo  prepared  expressly 
from  animal  matter  containing  hut  few  phosphates.  Calcined 
bone,  dried  flesh,  skins,  and  principally  old  shoes  are  used  for  its 
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preparation :  these  substances  ieave  a  carbonaceous  residue,  highly 
charged  with  nitrogen,  which  is  afterward  heated  with  about  its 
own  weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  in  large  cast-iron  Itettles  into 
■which  the  smoky  flame  of  a  reverheratory  furnace  enters.  The 
carbonate  of  potassa  is  first  fused  alone,  and  then  the  animal 
charcoal  is  added,  when  a  reaction  takes  place  accompanied  with 
eifervescence,  and  the  mass  is  continually  stirred  with  iron  rods. 
Cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanide  of  iron  are  formed,  the  iron 
being  furnished  by  the  sides  of  the  kettle  and.  the  rods ;  and  when 
the  reaction  is  ended,  the  matter  is  removed  and  treated  with 
boiling  water.  The  hot  solution  ia  filtered,  and  evaporated  to 
crystallization ;  while  the  mother  liquid,  on  being  again  concen- 
trated, still  yields  crystals,  which,  with  the  former  ones,  are  puri- 
fied by  dissolving  them  in  boiling  water  and  allowing  the  liquid 
to  cool  slowly. 

Within  a  few  years,  cyanide  of  potassium  has  been  prepared  by 
the  direct  combination  of  carbon  with  nitrogen,  in  tho  presence 
of  carbonate  of  potassa;  and  this  process  ia  now  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  pniaaiate  of  potash  on  a  large  scale.  Wood  char- 
coal, impregnated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potaaaa,  is  heated  to  a  high  temperature  in  brick  vent-holes,  in  a 
current  of  hot  air  which  haa  been  deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  pass- 
ing over  a  long  column  of  burning  coke.  Prom  time  to  time  the 
portion  of  potasbed  charcoal  at  the  lower  part  of  the  holes  is  with- 
drawn, and  additional  charcoal  is  introduced  through  the  upper 
opening  to  keep  the  supply  constant.  The  alkaline  charcoal,  in 
this  operation,  ia  exposed  for  10  hours  to  the  action  of  nitrogen, 
and  then  is  heated  in  an  iron  boiler,  with  water  and  finely  pow- 
dered sparry  iron.  The  liquid  yields  when  evaporated  beautiful 
crystals  of  very  pure  prussiate  of  potash,  while  the  residue  of  the 
charcoal  is  again  soaked  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potassa  and  the  operation  recommenced. 

The  solution  of  prusaiate  of  potash,  added  to  the  solutions  of  a 
great  number  of  metallic  salts,  affords  precipitates  which  are  often 
remarkable  for  their  brilliant  colours,  and  serve  as  distinguiah- 
ing  characters  of  the  metals.  In  these  double  decompositions,  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  alone  is  decomposed,  by  being  changed  into  a 
cyanide  of  the  metal  which  exists  in  the  reacting  solution,  while 
this  new  cyanide  combines  with  the  cyanide  of  iron.  If  prussiate 
of  potash  FeCy-|-2KGy  be  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
CnOjSOj,  a  characteristic  reddish-brown  precipitate,  of  the  for- 
mula FeCy-i-2C«Cy,  is  obtained.  The  prussiate,  poured  into  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  ZnOiSO^,  gives  a  white  precipitate 
FeCy-f-2ZnCy.  A  series  of  compounds  of  similar  formulae,  all  of 
which  contain  protocyanide  of  iron,  is  thus  obtained. 

The  formula  of  the  precipitate  obtained  with  a  salt  of  lead  is 
FeCy-l-2PbCy,  which,  by  treatment  with  eulfhydric  acid,  forms  an 
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insoluble  sulphide,  and  an  acid  liquid  "wliicli  yields  white  crystals 
when  eyaporated  under  cover  near  a  saucer  filled  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  These  crystals  are  formed  by  a  real  hydracid 
FeCy+SHCy,  called /e/To-%c?rocyoi«i'c  acid,  or  Tiydrocyano-ferric 
acid,  or  ferro-cyanhydrie  acid,  the  solution  of  which  is  inodorous 
and  posseses  none  of  the  properties  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The 
double  cyanides  may  therefore  be  regarded  a.s  ferroet/anides. 

Prussiate  of  potash  yields  a  white  precipitate  with  protosalts  of 
iron,  composed  for  the  greater  part  of  protocyanide  of  iron,  but 
always  retaining  a  certain  quantity  of  alkaline  cyanide.  This  pre- 
cipitate soon  changes  in  the  air. 

With  the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron,  prussiate  of  potash  gives  a 
beautiful  blue  precipitate,  called  Prussian  blue,  which  is  used  in 
dyeing  and  in  oil-painting.  The  following  reaction  ensues  between 
perehloride  of  iron  and  prussiate  of  potash : 

2Fe,Cl, + 3(FeCy^-2K  Cy) =6K  CI + (3Fe  Cy  -I-  2re,Cy,}. 

The  formula  of  Prussian  blue  is  3FeCy+2Fe3Cya. 

§  798.  If  a  current  of  chlorine  be  passed  through  a  solution  of 
prussiate  of  potash  and  the  liquid  boiled,  a  green  precipitate  ia 
formed,  which,  when  heated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  gives  off  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  mixed  oxides  of  iron,  and  leaves  a  green  residue,  of 
the  formula  Fe0y-|-Fe,0y3-f4H0.  It  is  a  compound  resembling 
magnetic  oxide,  if  the  water  of  combination  be  overlooked. 

§  T99,  If  the  current  of  chlorine  be  stopped  at  the  moment  when 
the  solution  no  longer  throws  down  a  blue  precipitate  of  sesquiealts 
of  iron,  a  liquid,  yielding  beautiful  red  crystals  on  evaporation,  is 
obtained.  It  ia  important  not  to  prolong  the  action  of  the  chlorine 
too  much,  and  to  keep  the  liquid  constantly  agitated.  The  solu- 
tion is  frequently  tested  with  a  sesquisalt  of  iron,  and  the  current 
of  chlorine  is  arrested  as  soon  as  a  precipitate  ia  no  longer  formed. 
It  is  also  well  to  neutralize  the  liquid  gradually  with  a  little  potassa. 
The  red  salt,  which  has  been  called  cyanoferride  or  ferrieyanide 
of  potassium,  has  the  formula  aKCy-j-FeaCy,;  and  contains  no 
water  of  crystallization.  The  reaction  from  which  it  originates  is 
the  following: 

2(FeCy-|-2KCy)-fCl=(3KCy+Pe,Cy,)-MCCl. 

The  red  prussiate  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  yellow,  38  parts 
of  cold  water  being  required  to  dissolve  1  part  of  it.  Protosalts 
of  iron  yield  with  red  prusaiate  of  potash  a  beautiful  blue  precipi- 
tate of  the  formula  SFeCy^-FcjCyj,  the  reaction  being  as  follows : 
(3KCy+Fe,CyJ-i-3(FeO,SOJ=3(KO,SO,)-f-(3FeOy+Fe,CyJ. 

Red  prussiate  of  potash  yields  with  salts  of  lead  a  precipitate 
SPbCy-l-FejCyj,  which  gives,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead  and  a  compound  SHCy+Fe^jCy^, 
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ealleil  Tiydro-ferrkyanic  add,  whicli  dissolves  with  a  red  colour. 
The  solution,  when  evaporated,  deposits  the  salt  in  yellowiah- 
brown  crystals. 

C0MPOU8DS  OF  IRON  WITH  CARBON. 

§  800.  Iron  comhines  with  carton  when  in  presence  of  this  sub- 
stance, at  a  very  high  temperature.  It  has  been  shown  (§  795) 
that  a  carbaret  of  iron  FeCs  is  obtained  bj  decomposing  prussiate 
of  potash  by  heat :  by  the  direct  combination  of  iron  with  carbon, 
compounds  ao  rich  in  carbon  are  never  obtained,  as  the  moat  car- 
buretted  products  only  contain  about  5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  their 
composition  resembling  the  formula  Fe^O.  These  carburetted 
irons  are  called  cast-iron,  which  is  again  divided  into  white  cast- 
iron  and  gray  east-iron. 

Iron,  heated  in  blast-furnaces  at  a  very  high  temperature  in 
contact  with  charcoal,  passes  into  the  state  of  cast-iron,  which, 
by  cooling  suddenly  on  leaving  the  furnace,  forms  hard  and  brittle 
metallic  masses,  whiter  than  the  soft  iron,  and  consisting  of  ivldte 
cast-iron.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  iron  be  cooled  slowly,  the 
carbon  which  was  in  combination  with  the  iron  separates  by  crys- 
tallization, forming  an  infinite  number  of  small  black  graphitose 
spangles,  which  impart  a  deep  gray  colour  to  the  mass.  The  small 
spangles  of  carbon  are  scattered  through  the  iron,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  deearhuretted,  and  such  iron,  which  is  called  gray  or 
soft  cast-iron,  is  much  more  malleable  than  the  white  sort,  and  can 
be  cut  with  a  file. 

All  tinds  of  cast-iron  do  not  lose  their  combined  carbon  with 
equal  readiness ;  when  the  iron-ore  contained  phosphorus  or  sulphur, 
the  metal  retains  the  character  of  white  cast-iron,  even  after  a  very 
slow  cooling.  Certain  kinds  of  cast-iron,  which  contain  manganese 
in  combination,  possess  also  the  property  of  retaining  their  com- 
bined carbon,  and  present,  after  cooling,  a  crystalline  fracture,  with 
very  large  brilliant  laminse,  which  intersect  each  other  at  angles 
of  120° ;  hence  the  crystalline  form  is  inferred  to  be  a  regular 
hexahedral  prism. 

This  iron  is  called  lamellar  east-iron,  and  ia  obtained  from  the 
manganiferous  sparry  ores  (§  782). 

When  white  cast-iron  is  treated  with  chlorohydric  acid  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  the  met^l  di^ssolvea  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas, 
b  t  at  the  sa  ne  t  me  i  oKtile  o  1  of  a  nauseo  s  sn  ell  s  generated, 
lesult  ng  f  om  the  co  nb  at  on  of  the  hyd  ogen  r  th  ca  bon  in  the 
nascent  state  If  on  the  co  t  aiy  giay  cast  i  on  s  d  solved,  a 
cert-*  n  juant  ty  of  th  s  o  1  is  produce  1  by  tl  e  oml  t  on  of  hy- 
drogen w  th  the  port  on  of  ea  1  on  wh  ch  w  c  mb  nat  on  with 
the  on  wh  le  the  f  ee  ca  bon  em  ns  the  form  of  &ma  1  crya- 
tall  ne   pang 
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state  between  the  gray  and  white,  when,  the  separation  of  graphite 
not  taking  place  throughout  the  whole  mass,  but  only  in  some  por- 
tions, the  substance  presents  the  appearance  of  white  cast-iron, 
more  or  leas  spotted  with  gray.  This  kind  is  called  spotted  or 
mottled  cast-iron,  (fonte  truiti^e.) 

COMPOUND  OF  IRON  WITH  SILICIUM. 
§  801.  A  compound  of  iron  with  silicium  is  obtained  by  heating 
in  a  crucible  covered  with  damp  charcoal  a  mixture  of  iron  filings, 
silicic  acid,  and  charcoal,  in  a  forge-fire,  when  a  fused  metallic  lump, 
possessing  a  certain  degree  of  malleability,  is  formed.  Iron  can 
combine,  in  this  case,  with  9  or  10  per  cent,  of  silicium.  Cast-iron, 
particularly  that  made  in  blast-furnaces  at  very  high  temperatures 
with  coke,  generally  contains  1  or  2  hundredths  of  silicium. 


§  802.  In  chemical  analyses  iron  is  nearly  always  determined  in 
the  state  of  sesquioxide,  and  when  it  exists  as  such  in  its  solutions 
is  precipitated  by  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  is  best  to 
make  the  precipitation  in  a  hot  liquid,  as  the  hydrated  sesquioxide 
is  then  less  gelatinous  and  more  easily  washed  pn  the  filter.  When 
the  iron  exists  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  it  must  be  converted  into 
sesquioxide  by  evaporating  the  liquid  with  nitric  acid,  or  by  passing 
a  current  of  chlorine  through  it ;  in  which  latter  case  the  excess 
of  chlorine  must  be  driven  off  by  boiling.  Sesquioxide  of  iron  is 
then  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  super  oxidation  of  the  iron 
may  also  he  affected  by  adding  chlorohydric  acid,  and  then  a  small 
quantity  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  to  the  liquid,  when,  by  boiling,  the 
chlorohydric  acid  and  chlorate  of  pot^sa  mutually  decompose  each 
other,  while  chlorine  is  set  free,  which  produces  the  superoxida- 
tion  of  the  iron.  Frequently  it  is  preferable  to  precipitate  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  by  succinate  of  ammonia,  -wMch  throws  it  down  more 
completely  than  ammonia,  as  an  excess  of  this  last  reagent  may 
redisaolve  a  small  quantity.  The  precipitate  of  sesquisuccinate  of 
iron  is  decomposed  by  heat,  leaving  pure  peroxide  of  iron. 

In  some  cases,  sesquioxide  of  iron  must  be  precipitated  with 
caustic  potassa  in  excess ;  but  the  precipitate  then  retains  a  small 
quantity  of  potassa  with  great  obstinacy,  and  is  freed  from  it  only 
by  boiling  several  times  with  distilled  water.  When  the  precipi- 
tate is  copious,  it  is  better,  after  having  collected  it  on  the  filter 
and  washed  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  to  redissolve  it 
in  weak  chlorohydric  acid,  saturate  the  liquid  by  ammonia,  and 
precipitate  again  with  succinate  of  ammonia. 

When  the  solution  contains  organic  substances,  such  as  sugar, 
tai'tario  acid,  etc.,  ammonia  no  longer  precipitates  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  nor  does  even  carbonate  of  ammonia;  and  the  iron  must  then 
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be  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  water,  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  sulfhydrate  of  ammonia  is  added,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  sulphide  of  iron  from  being  converted  into  sulphate  by 
contact  with  the  air ;  after  which  the  precipitate  ia  redissolved  in 
cblorohydrio  acid,  the  ir  b  ght  t  the  state  of  peroxide,  cither 
by  means  of  chlorine  o  hy  p  t  g  the  solution  with  a  small 
quantity  of  nitric  acid,  and  th  q^  xide  formed  is  then  precipi- 
tated by  succinate  of  amm  n  a 

1 803.  In  order  to  j  t  tl  Ikaline  metals,  ammonia  or 
succinate  of  ammonia  u  1  aft  tl  o  iron  has  been  brought  to 
the  state  of  sesquioxide  It  p  ted  from  the  alkaline- ear  thy 
metals  hy  the  same  reagents,  care  being  taken  at  the  same  time 
that  the  ammonia  contains  no  carbonate,  or  cannot  absorb  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air,  as  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  formed  would  cause 
the  precipitation  of  the  earths.  When  iron  is  to  be  separated  from 
magnesia,  a  quantity  of  sal  ammoniac  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
magnesia  from  being  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  ammonia  must 
be  added  to  the  liquid ;  but  the  latter,  most  frequently,  already 
contains  free  acid  enough  to  produce  the  quantity  of  ammoniacal 
salt  necessary  during  its  saturation  by  ammonia. 

In  order  to  separate  iron  from  alumina,  the  iron  is  first  brought 
to  the  state  of  sesquioxide,  if  it  does  not  already  exist  in  that  state, 
and  then  an  excess  of  caustic  potassa  is  added ;  when,  by  boiling 
the  liquid  for  some  time,  all  the  alumina  dissolves  in  the  potash, 
leaving  only  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  as  a  precipitate.  The  filtered 
alkaline  liquid  is  then  supersaturated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  and 
the  alumina  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

The  separation  of  iron  and  manganese  is  easily  eff'ected  when 
the  iron  exists  as  sesquioxide,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  can  always 
be  readily  brought  to  that  state.  The  manganese,  moreover,  is 
always  present  as  a  protosalt ;  for  tho  other  salts  of  manganese, 
not  being  very  fixed,  are  soon  converted  by  ebullition  into  proto- 
salts.  The  same  process  as  described  for  the  separation  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  from  magnesia  is  adopted ;  that  is,  a  quantity  of 
ammoniacal  salt  suflicient  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  oxide 
of  manganese  is  added  to  the  liquid :  generally,  however,  the  am- 
monia necessary  to  saturate  the  acid  liquid  is  sufficient  to  produce 
the  ammoniacal  salt  required.  The  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  then 
precipitated  by  ammonia  or  succinate  of  ammonia,  and  the  man- 
ganese is  obtained  from  the  filtered  liquid  by  sulfhydrate  of  am- 
monia as  sulphide. 

When  a  solution  of  a  sesquisalt  of  iron  is  precipitated  by  ammo- 
nia or  carbonate  of  soda,  changes  of  colour  are  observed,  which  may 
guide  the  operator  in  the  separation  of  the  ii'on,  and  allow  the  iron 
and  other  metals  which  exist  in  the  liquid  to  be  successively  pre- 
cipitated.    The  sesquisalts  of  iron,  dissolved  in  an  acid  liquid,  arc 
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of  a  vory  pale  yellow  colour,  and  irlien  ammonia  or  carbonate  of 
soda  are  added  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  the  liquid  becomes 
more  and  more  deeply  coloured  as  it  approaches  saturation,  and  at 
last  assumes  a  deep  brown  colour  before  any  deposit  is  formed. 
If  it  is  then  subjected  to  ebullition,  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  com- 
pletely precipitated;  the  liquid  is  bleached,  retaining  still  all  the 
oxides  of  the  formula  RO  in  solution,  which  are  much  more  power- 
ful bases  than  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and,  in  general,  than  the  oxides 
of  tho  formula  RjO;,.  In  order  to  make  the  separation  properly, 
the  liquid  ia  first  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  ammonia  or  carbonate 
of  soda  then  added,  stirring  it  continually,  and  discontinuing  when 
the  liquid  has  turned  brown.  It  is  then  boiled  for  some  time,  when 
a  brown  precipitate  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  ia  generally 
formed.  If  the  liquid  is  not  discoloured,  a  few  drops  of  the  reagent 
are  added,  it  is  again  boiled,  and  this  ia  continued  until  discolora- 
tion takes  place.  It  ia  then  filtered  while  boiling,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  effect  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  other  metallic  oxides  which  exist  in  the  solution.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  considerable  interval  between  the  moment  of  the 
complete  precipitation  of  the  oxides  of  the  formula  RaO,  and  that 
of  the  commencement  of  the  precipitation  of  the  oxides  EO. 

In  this  way,  sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  separated  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  accuracy  from  all  protoxide  with  which  it  is 
mixed  in  the  liquid ;  but  the  admission  of  air  must  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible,  as  its  oxygen  would  convert  a  portion  of  the 
protoxide  into  sesquioxide.  It  is  often  necessary,  in  the  analysis 
of  mineral  substances,  to  determine  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
sesquioxide  and  protoxide  of  iron  they  contain,  which  can  be  done 
exactly  when  the  mineral  dissolves  readily  in  non-oxidizing  acids, 
such  as  chlorohydric.  The  material  is  finely  powdered,  and  treated 
in  a  small  fiask  with  hot  concentrated  chlorohydric  acid,  the  liquid 
being  continually  boiled,  in  order  that  the  ateam  disengaged  may 
prevent  the  admission  of  air  into  the  flask;  and  the  boiling  is  con- 
tinued until  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  in  excess  is  evaporated. 
It  is  then  treated  with  boiling  water,  and  the  sesquioxide  preci- 
pitated by  carbonate  of  soda,  added  by  drops,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  the  contact  of  the  air.  When  the  liquid  is  deprived  of 
colour,  it  ia  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time  in  the  flask,  which  is 
corked :  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted,  collected  rapidly  on  a  filter, 
and  washed  with  boiling  water.  The  filtrate  contains  the  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  which  is  brought  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide  by 
means  of  chlorine,  and  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
soda. 

§  804.  It  is,  however,  dilBcult  to  prevent  a  portion  of  tho  prot- 
oxide of  iron  from  changing  into  sesquioxide  by  absorption  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  Greater  exactness  is  obtained  by  another 
process,  which  may  be  applied  to  various  other  cases.     If  a  solu- 
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tioii  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  be  added  to  a,  solution  of  a  proto- 
salt  of  iron,  the  permanganate  immediately  loses  its  colour,  by 
being  decomposed  into  protoxide  of  manganese  and  potassa,  which 
base  combines  with  the  acid,  and  into  oxygen,  which  converts  the 
protoxide  of  iron  into  aesquioside.*  The  discolouration  of  the 
perma,nganate  of  potassa  takes  place  as  long  as  any  protoxide  of 
iron  remains  in  the  liquid ;  but  as  soon  as  alt  the  protoxide  is  changed 
into  aesquioxide,  the  smallest  drop  of  the  solution  of  penaanganate 
of  potassa  gives  the  liquid  a  very  decided  red  tinge.  If  the  solu- 
tion of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  of  standard  quality,  it  suffices 
to  measure  exactly  the  quantity  necessary  to  produce  a  permanent 
red  colour,  and  the  quantity  of  iron  which  existed  ia  the  state  of 
protoxide  can  thence  be  directly  inferred. 

The  permanganate  of  potassa  used  to  make  the  standard  solu- 
tion is  prepared  by  heating,  for  two  hours,  in  an  earthen  crucible, 
a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  binoxide  of  manganese,,  3  parts  of  caustic 
potassa,  and  1  part  of  chlorate  of  potassa-f  The  mass  is  broken  to 
pieces  after  cooling,  treated  with  S  or  4  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  the  liquid  filtered  through  ashestus  or  powdered  glass,  to  sepa- 
rate the  seaquioxide  of  manganese.  Weak  nitric  acid  is  then 
added  until  the  liquid  assumes  a  beautiful  violet-red  colour.  The 
solution  is  preserved  in  a  well-corked  bottle,  as  it  would  be  soon 


changed  by  the  particles  of  organic  dust  floati 

In  order  to  determine  the  standard  of  the 

of  highly-polished  piano-forte  wire,  exactly  wei 


_  in  the  air.J 
solution,  1  £ 
ighed,  is  dissolved  in 


25  cubic  centimetres  of  chlorohydric  acid,  and  the  liquid  diluted 
with  water  recently  boiled,  so  as  to  increase  its  volume  to  about 


1  litre. §     Again,  100  divisions  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of 


*  The  solulJon  must  neeeaaarily  contain  free  aoid  enough  to  dissolve  the  oside 
of  manganese  formed. —  W,  L.  F. 

t  Another  proportion,  given  by  Gregory,  is  as  follows ; — 8  parts  of  peroxide  of 
manganese,  10  parts  of  caustic  potassa,  and  3  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash.  But 
the  best  method,  as  the  only  one  by  which  permanganate  of  potassa  eon  be  ob- 
tained in  crystals  and  free  from  chlorio  acid,  according  to  IJebig,  !3  by  igniting 
pure  peroxide  of  manganese  with  a  Sxed  alkali,  with  aceesa  of  air. —  W.  L.  F. 

J  The  use  of  permanganate  of  potassa  as  a  means  of  determining  iron  in  any 
case  lias  been  objected  to  by  many  chemists,  on  the  ground  tliat  a  standard  eola- 
tion would  not  keep  unifornt  for  any  length  of  time.  This  objection  ia  unfounded ; 
for  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  crystals  of  the  salt  remained  perfectly  Unaltered 
for  a  period  of  sIk  montlis,  during  wMoh  time  it  was  often  tested.  The  solution 
must,  however,  be  tept  in  a  bottle  with  a  tight-fitHng  ground-glass  stopper,  and 
the  bottle  ought  always  to  be  kept  as  full  as  possible.  The  mangauate  should  be 
converted  into  permanganate,  rather  by  adding  a  quantity  of  boiling  -wator  to  its 
concentrated  aolntion  than  by  introducing  nitric  aoid.—  W.  L.  F. 

I  As  not  even  piano-forte  wires  consist  of  pure  iron,  it  is  better  to  employ  a 
protoaalt  at  once  :  of  these  the  protosulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  is  moat  com- 
mendable, as  being  least  of  all  sulyeot  to  decomposition,  and  easy  to  prepare. 
Of  this  salt,  6.429  gm.,  which  correspond  esactly  to  1  gm.  of  metallic  iron,  are  dis- 
solred,  and  the  solution  having  been  made  acid,  the  permanganate  may  be  imaie- 
diateiy  added.— 17.  L.  F. 
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potassa  are  introduced  into  a  graduated  alkalimeter  (fig. 
477),  and  poured  from  it  into  the  vessel  E  (fig,  478),  wliicli 
contains  the  protoohloride  of  iron,  stirring  constantly  to 
facilitate  the  mixture.     The  solution  of  the  permanganate 
is  added,  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  until  the  liquid  as- 
Bumea  a  permanent  roseate  tinge.     The  number  of  divi- 
sions and  fractions  of  a  division  necessary  to  produce  this 
result  are  noted  down;  supposing  this  number  to  be  75.5  div., 
the  conclusion  will  follow  that  75.5  div.  of  the  solution  of 
Fig  477   peiminganate  correspond  to  1  gramme  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
and  consequently  that  1  div.  of  permanganate  corresponds 
to  0  01325  gr.  of  metallic  iron.* 

Thit,   being  done,  in  order  to   analyze   a  'substance 

containing  protoxide  and   sosquioxide  of   iron  at    the 

Fig  J78  same  time,  1  gramme  of  it  is  dissolved  in  chlorohydric 
acid,  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  boiled  water  until  it  oc- 
cupies the  -volume  of  about  1  litre,  and  then  the  standard  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  carefully  added  until  the  liquid 
assumes  a  roseate  tinge.  Let  us  suppose  that  to  produce  this 
effect,  22.0  div.  of  the  solution  of  the  permanganate  were  required ; 
the  gramme  of  the  substance  subjected  to  analysis  will  then  con- 
tain 22.0x0.01324  gr.,  or  0.291  gr.  of  iron,  existing  in  the  state 
of  protoxide,  or,  lastly,  0.374  gr.  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

The  quantity  of  sesquioxide  can  readily  be  determined  by  the 
same  process  : — 1  gramme  of  the  substance  is  again  dissolved  in 
concentrated  chlorohydric  acid,  and  then  4  grammes  of  sulphite 
of  soda,  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  are  poured  into  the 
solution  gradually  and  by  small  quantities.  The  sulphurous  acid 
which  is  set  free  by  the  reaction  of  the  chlorohydric  acid  on  the 
alkaline  sulphite  converts  the  perchloride  of  iron  into  protoohlo- 
ride, BO  that  all  the  iron  in  the  substance  then  exists  in  the  solu- 
tion aa  protoohloride.  The  liquid  is  boiled  to  drive  off  the  excess 
of  sulphurous  acid,  diluted  with  water  to  about  the  volume  of  1 
litre,  and  the  standard  solution  of  permanganate  is  added.  Sup- 
posing that  it  was  necessary  to  add  36.0  div.  of  the  alkalimeter,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  permanent  rose-colour,  the  conclusion  follows 
that  the  substance  contains  36.0x0.01324  gr.,  or  0.477  of  metallic 
iron.  Now,  as  it  has  been  already  found  to  contain  0.291  of  iron 
in  the  state  of  protoxide,  there  are  0.186  gr.  present  in  a  more 
highly  oxidized  state,  corresponding  to  0.266  gr.  of  sesquioxide. 


be  carried  to  almost  any  degree. —  W,  L.  F. 
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I  805.  The  only  ores  of  iron  employed  are  the  oxides  and  the 
carbonate ;  while  the  sulphides,  although  very  abundant  in  nature, 
are  not  used  for  the  extraction  of  iron,  as  the  process  would  bo  too 
expensive,  and,  besides,  a  metal  of  inferior  quality  would  be  ob- 
tained.    The  principal  ores  which  are  worked  are — 

1.  The  magnetic  oxide,  found  in  considerable  masses  in  the  old 
rocks,  principally  in  the  micaceous  schists,*  in  which  well-defined 
octahedral  crystals  are  often  found  scattered,  is  generally  a  very 
rich  ore,  affording  iron  of  excellent  quality :  the  greater  portion 
of  Swedish  iron  is  procured  from  it. 

2.  The  anhydrous  peroxide  of  iron,  ■which  is  found  in  some 
transition  rocks,  and  in  the  secondary  rocks,  in  large  masses,  re- 
sembling sometimes  real  strata.  The  oxide,  in  this  case,  is  amor- 
phous, and  is  called  red  hematite.  It  also  constitutes  veins  in  the 
old  rocks,  as  at  Framont,  in  the  Yosges.  This  ore  is  used  in 
many  of  the  foundries  in  the  north  of  Germany, 

Specular  iron  is  generally  found  in  veins,  but  rarely  in  sufS- 
cient  quantity  for  foundry  use.  It  also  forms  considerable  masses 
in  the  old  rocks,  a  most  remarkable  example  of  which  is  the  de- 
posit in  the  island  of  Elba  f 

3.  Hyd  ated  j  e  ox  de  of  on  h  ch  is  found  in  the  transition 
rocks,  0  at  the  junc  on  of  tl  e  t  ansition  and  secondary  rocks, 
in  the  f  rm  of  concrete  bro^\n  nasses  when  it  is  called  brown  hema- 
tite.    In  F  ance  the  foundr  es  n  the  Pyrenees  use  this  ore. 

4.  Hydrated  perox  de  of  ron  wh  h  is  also  found  in  small  con- 
crete gra  na   a   i  1  ^  a      on  ore.    It  forms  deposits  A 

^^^^—-  fig   4'^^)  "'■  ^^^  ti™^  of  separa- 

^^=^^  n   of  certain   strata   of  the 

^^^^^^Mr  rassic    rocks,   but  more   fre- 

>£^S5-4  o  ~  luently  in  the  middle  tertiary 

^  — —     ocks,   covering   the  layers   of 

ju  assic  limestone  and  chalk. 
The  size  of  the  giains  varies  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  millet- 
seed.  The  majority  of  the  foundries  in  the  middle  of  France,  and 
in  Champagne  and  Berry,  smelt  this  ore. 

An  ore  is  also  found  in  certain  stages  of  the  Jurassic  rocks,  con- 
sisting of  small  grains  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  adhering 

*  A  mistake  has  here  crept  into  tlio  test ;  rnagaetio  oxide  being  seldom  or 
neyer  found  in  micaceous  achists,  but  occurring  in  atundajioe  in  talcoae  and 
chloritio  soMsts,  BJid  in  serpentine ;  uliile  the  largest  masses  of  it  are  found  ia 
various  igneous  rooks  of  a  more  recent  origin,  eEpeciftHy  in  basalt  and  dolerite. 
—  IT.  L.  F. 

f  At  tlis  Serra  da  Piedade  and  the  Kco  da,  Itahlra,  both  in  Brazil,  specular 
iron  occurs  in  such  quantity  as  to  form  a  peculiar  species  of  rock,  called  jtabirite, 
of  a  dense  and  slaty  character. —  W,  L.  F. 
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firmly  to  each  other,  and  forming  real  strata. ;  and  ttis  ore,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  egga  of  fish,  is  called  oolithic  ore. 

5.  Sparry  iron,  or  crystallized  pro  to  carbon  ate,  sometimes  mixed 
■with  considerable  proportions  of  carbonate  of  manganese,  ivhich 
is  found  in  veins  in  the  old  and  transition  rocks.  It  sometimes 
also  accompanies  the  brown  hematites  which  are  met  with  at  the 
line  of  separation  of  the  old  and  transition  rocks.  This  ore, 
smelted  with  charcoal,  yields  laminated  cast-iron,  which  is  used  for 
manufacturing  steel. 

6.  In  the  argillaceous  strata  of  the  coal-fields,  flattened  nodules 
of  carbonate  of  iron,  mixed  with  clay,  are  frequently  found, 
and  are  sometimes  very  rich  in  iron,  constituting  an  ore  tho  more 
valuable  because  it  is  found  in  the  midst  of  fuel,  and  is  easily  ex- 
tracted.    This  ore  is  very  abundant  in  England. 

1.  Lastly,  an  iron-ore  is  found  in  some  low  places,  immediately 
beneath  the  soil,  consisting  of  hydrated  peroxide,  mixed  with 
phosphate.  This  ore  yields  phosphorous  cast-iron,  the  use  of 
which  is  limited.     It  is  called  iog  ore. 

Iron  is  sometimes  found  in  the  native  state,  forming  often  very 
large  compact  masses,  which  are  never  in  place,  but  have  fallen 
from  space  as  aerolites.  This  iron,  which  is  never  pure,  being 
always  moro  or  less  mixed  with  nickel,  ia  often  scattered 
through  a  grayish  stone,  the  surface  of  which  appears  to  have 
undergone  an  incipient  fusion.  These  masses  are  called  meteoric 
stones,  aerolites,  or  meteoroUtes.  Probably,  a  great  number  of 
such  meteors  circulate  in  space,  influenced  by  the  same  forces 
which  maintain  the  planets  in  their  orbit,  and  fall  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth  when,  by  virtue  of  their  motion,  they  approach  near 
enough  to  this  planet  to  be  acted  on  by  the  attraction  of  the  lat- 
ter. Sometimes  meteoric  iron  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  mal- 
leable iron,  and  cutting-instruments  even  have,  for  sake  of  curiosity, 
been  made  of  it. 

§  806.  Iron  ores  are  never  subjected  to  any  complicated  prelimi- 
nary operations.  The  granular  ores  are  generally  held  together 
by  a  clay,  very  poor  in  oxide  of  iron,  and  easily  removed  by  wash- 
iiig  {§  735). 

Other  ores  often  require  a  preliminary  roasting,  which  renders 
their  smelting  more  easy,  by  driving  off  the  water,  and  carbonic 
acid,  if  the  ore  is  carbonated,  and  acting  especially  by  diaagregat- 
ing  the  ore,  and  rendering  it  porous  and  more  friable. 

§  807.  We  have  seen  (§  766)  that  the  oxides  of  iron  are  very 
easily  reduced  when  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen :  their  reduc- 
tion is  also  efTected  under  the  same  circumstances  by  carbonic 
oxide  gas.  It  may  hence  be  supposed  that  the  reduction  of  oxide 
of  iron  in  ores  is  not  very  difficult ;  but  then  the  'metallic  iron 
formed  is  still  intimately  mixed  with  the  gangue,  which  prevents 
its  particles  from   uniting  together.     If  the  gangue  were  very 
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fusible,  it  would  be  sullicient  to  heat  the  ore  to  a  degree  sufficient 
to  fuse  the  former,  and  by  then  hammering  this  metallic  sponge, 
the  particles  of  iron  would  unite  together,  while  the  gangue  would 
be  pressed  out  in  the  form  of  seoriEe,  But,  if  the  gangue  fuses 
■with  difSculty,  it  would  melt  only  at  the  temperature  at  which  the 
iron,  in  contact  with  charcoal,  is  converted  into  cast-iron,  and  we 
should  no  longer  obtain  malleable,  but  cast-iron.  Now,  the  ordi- 
nary gangue  of  iron-ore  being  quartz  or  clay,  which  are  two  nearly 
infusible  substances,  two  processes  are  adopted  to  fuse  them.  If 
soft  iron  is  to  be  obtained  immediately  from  very  rich  ores,  the 
latter  are  heated  with  charcoal,  when  the  gangue,  combining  with 
a  portion  of  the  unreduced  oxide  of  iron,  forms  a  very  fusible 
double  silicate  of  alumina  and  protoxide  of  iron.  A  very  high 
temperature,  therefore,  is  not  required;  the  iron  does  not  pass 
into  the  state  of  cast-iron,  and  it  suf&ces  to  hammer  the  spongy 
metal  to  unite  it  together  and  press  oat  the  seorise.  But  a  quantity 
of  oxide  of  iron,  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  gangue  in  the  ore, 
is  necessarily  lost,  for  which  reason  this  process  can  only  be  adopted 
in  the  ease  of  very  rich  ores. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  iron  is  to  be  extracted  completely  from 
the  ore,  the  silicate  of  alumina  must  be  made  fusible  by  giving  it 
another  base  than  oxide  of  iron.  The  only  base  which  can  be 
economically  substituted  is  lime ;  but  as  the  double  silicate  of  alu- 
mina and  lime  is  much  less  fusible  than  that  of  alumina  and  iron, 
a  high  temperature  is  required,  and  the  iron  passes  into  the  state 
of  cast-iron,  which  liquifies  at  the  same  time  with  a  double  silicate, 
or  sla^. 

As  may  be  seen,  the  results  of  these  two  methods  are  very  dif- 
ferent. The  first  is  used  only  in  a  few  places,  as  it  requires  rich 
and  very  pure  ores,  and  consumes  an  immense  quantity  of  fuel.  It 
is  adopted  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  known  as  the  Catalan  method. 

TREATMENT  OF  IRON-ORE  BY  THE  CATALAN  METHOD. 

§  808.  The  Catalan  forge  consists  of  a  crucible,  or  hearth,^  made 
by  a  quadrangular  cavity  U  (figs.  480  and  481),  of  about  0.7  m.  in 
depth,  and  supported  by  one  of  the  walls  of  the  forge.  The  crucible 
is  built  in  solid  mason-work  of  dry  stones,  fastened  together  with 
clay.  The  part  of  the  mason-work  occupied  by  the  crucible  does 
not  rest  immediately  on  the  ground,  but  on  several  small  arches, 
which  prevent  the  dampness  from  penetrating  the  crucible  and 
deranging  the  hearth.  Above  the  arches  is  a  layer  of  seorise  and 
clay,  covered  by  a  granite  slab,  which  forms  the  bottom,  or  the 
floor  of  the  hearth. 

The  foul-  lateral  faces  of  the  crucible  rise  above  the  bottom 
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The  front  face  %  is  called  the  chio^  or  floss- 
hole. 

The  opposite  face  i  is  called  the  cave. 

The  left  one  K  is  called  the  forges. 

Lastly,  the  right  face  I  is  called  the  ore  or 
eontr  event. 

The  face  of  the  chio,  which  presents  a  ver- 
tical surface  of  about  0.65  ni.,  ia  formed  hy 
three  pieces  of  iron  placed  end  to  end,  the 
two  extreme  ones  of  which  are  called  latai- 
roles ;  that  in  the  middle,  the  restanque,  serves 
as  a  poinC  d'appui  for  the  levers,  or  fire-irons, 
with  which  the  workmen  raise  the  mass  of 
iron  formed  during  the  process. 

The  left  face,  the  porges,  is  vertical,  and 
composed  of  pieces  of  iron  t,  t,  t  (fig.  483) 
laid  endwise  upon  each  other. 

The  right  face,  the   ore   or   contrevent, 

1^  tcmposed  of  pieces  of  iron  s,  s,  s  (fig. 

4S3),whichare 


The  cave  i, 
—~ —  which  consists 
wholly  of  ma- 
son-work, fast- 
ened with  clay, 


elm  ed  outward 

to  5°  or  8°, 
The  twyerli, 

which  conveys 
p     4gj  the  blast  into 

the  furnace, 
rests  on  the  upper  piece  of  the  porges,  and  ia  made  of  a  conical  piece 
of  copper,  the  edges  of  which  are  merely  brought  together  without 
soldering.  The  position  of  the  twyer  exerts  great  influence  over 
the  operation:  its  inclination  varies  from  35°  to  40°.  The  wind 
is  conveyed  from  the  bellows  into  the  twyer  through  a  copper 
nozzle  T,  fastened  to  the  wind-trunk  Gr  of  the  bellows  by  a  leather 
tube. 
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The  depth  of  tLe  Catalan  furnace  is  about 0.7m. 

Its  average  width,  from  the  chio  to  the  cave 0.6 

Its  average  width,  from  the  porges  to  the  lower  part  of  the 

contreveut 0.7 

Its  average  width,  from  the  porgea  to  tbe  upper  part  of  the 

contrevent ...™ 1.0 

The  bellows  of  the  Catalan  forges  of  Ari^ge  is  called  a  trumj)et, 
(trompe,)  and  is  composed  of — 

1st.  An  upper  basin  A  {fig.  481),  fed  by  spring-water. 

2d,  Two  pipes  B,  of  about  6  metres  in  height,  formed  by  trees 
hollowed  out,  and  crossing  the  bottom  of  the  basin  A. 

3d.  A  lower  box  C,  baving  two  openings,  one  at  D  below,  the 
other  above  at  E,  to  which  is  fitted  a  tube  EF,  terminated  by  tbe 
wind-trunk  Cf. 

The  upper  opening  of  the  tubes  E  is  contracted  by  tbe  boards  a 
a  which  are  supported  by  bars.  Tbe  aperture  formed  by  the  lower 
part  of  the  boards  is  called  tbe  Stranguillon,  on  a  level  with  which 
the  sides  of  the  tubes  are  pierced  with  inclined  holes  c  c,  called 
hreathin^-lioles,  (aspirateurs.)  Lastly,  the  tubes  enter  the  upper 
wall  of  the  box  C,  and  open  at  a  small  distance  above  a  bench  d. 

The  water  of  the  upper  basin  A,  passing  through  the  etranguil- 
lon  into  the  vertical  pipes  B,  carries  with  it  tbe  external  air,  which 
in  this  way  passes  through  the  openings  e  c.  The  water  breaking 
over  the  bencb  escapes  through  tbe  lower  orifice  D,  while  the  air 
passes  out  by  the  nozzle  (r.  The  position  of  the  boards  forming 
the  etranguillon  is  regulated  by  wooden  wedges  g,  which,  being 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a  jointed  lever,  which  a  man  works  by  a  chain 
at  the  bottom  of  tbe  forge,  is  elevated  or  depressed  in  order  to 
obtain  the  quantity  of  air  necessary  for  the  various  stages  of  the 
operation. 

The  beetle,  or  tilt-hammer,  used  in  forging  iron,  represented  in 
fig.  482,  consists  of  a  cast-iron  face  P,  vieighmg  about  600  kilogs., 
mounted  on  a  helve  of  beech-wood  and  set-ured  by  iron  bands, 
while  the  gudgeods  on  which  the  hammei  turns  aie  fastened  to  a 
cast-iron  piece  H  fixed  to  the  helve. 
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The  hammer  is  raised  hy  means  of  iron  cams  b,  h,  I  on  the  water-- 
wheel  A. 

The  iron  anvil  S  is  fastened  by  a  tenon  c  to  a  piece  of  cast-iron 
r,  which  is  itself  solidly  set  hj  means  of  wooden  wedges  into  a  largo 
block  of  wood,  or  a  piece  of  granite,  B.  In  order  to  accelerate  the 
fall  of  the  hammer,  which  should  strike  from  100  to  125  blows 
per  minute,  a  stone  on  which  the  heel  strikes  is  placed  under  the 
latter. 

§  809.  These  general  arrangements  of  the  forge  being  understood, 
let  us  now  examine  it  in  operation. 

We  shall  suppose  that  the  mass  or  stack  of  the  preceding  opera- 
tion has  been  removed  from  the  furnace  to  be  forged  under  the 
hammer;  and  that  the  workmen  are  therefore  occupied  in  getting 
up  the  fire  for  another  smelting.  For  this  purpose  they  withdraw 
from  the  hearth  the  hot  coals  which  are  still  there,  detach  from 
the  bottom  and  sides  the  adhering  slag,  and  return  the  hot  coals 
to  the  hearth,  which  is  thus  filled  as  high  as  the  twjer.  A  work- 
man divides  the  hearth  into  two  parts,  by  a  shovel  which  he  places 
vertically  and  parallel  to  the  porges,  so  that  the  division  between 
the  shovel  and  the  porges  shall  be  double  of  that  between  the  former 
and  the  contrevent.  Other  workmen  heap  charcoal  in  the  division 
between  the  shovel  and  the  porges,  and  ore,  broken  to  the  size  of  a 
walnut  between  the  shovel  and  the  contrevent.  The  shovel  is 
giidually  laised,  as  the  space  below  is  filled,  and  a  wall  of  ore  is 
1  thus  formed  rising  to  about  0,2  ni. 

T  ibo\e  the  contrevent.      The  ore 

\  spread  so  as  to  form  a  saddle- 

1  auk  dfy  (fig.  483),  of  which  the 
edge  /  rests  on  the  one  side 
against  the  cave,  and  on  the  other 
on  the  bench  of  the  chio. 

The  surface  fg  is  covered  by 
a  layer  of  brasque,  (damp  cha.r- 
coal,)  well  heaped  up,  while  the 
space  M,  comprised  between  the 
wall  of  ore  and  the  furnace,  is 
filled  with  charcoal. 

The  furnacebeing  thuscharged, 
^'  '^   the   blast  is  admitted,  at   first 
slowly,  and  then  its  force  is  in- 
;  ''x      creased.     The  ore  is  thus  gradu- 
ally reduced;  while  the  workmen 
P     ^^2  til'6  advantage  of  this  period  to 

foige  into  bars  the  stack  of  the 
preceding  opciation,  nhich  they  hwe  divided  into  four  parts,  as 
we  shall  presenth  '*ee  To  do  this,  they  heat  these  masses  of  iron 
in  the  furnace,  1 1  placin^  them  m  the  middle  of  the  burning  char- 
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coal  in  the  space  M  above  the  twyer.  When  they  are  sufficiently- 
heated,  they  are  removed  and  forged. 

As  the  charcoal  diminishes,  fresh  fuel  is  added,  and  small  ore, 
called  greillade,  which  is  made  by  the  breaking  of  the  ore  as  it 
comes  from  the  mine,  is  thrown  in,  being  slightly  moistened  with 
water,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  too  easily  between  the  interstices 
of  the  charcoal. 

Influenced  by  the  wind  projected  through  the  twyer,  the  char- 
coal bums  to  carbonic  acid  in  the  space  near  the  twyer,  while 
farther  off^  the  carbonic  acid  is  reduced,  by  the  charcoal  in  excess, 
into  carbonic  oxide  gas,  the  greater  part  of  which,  being  obliged 
to  pass  through  the  highly  heated  ore,  reduces  the  oxide  of  iron  to 
the  state  of  metallic  iron.  But  the  whole  of  the  oxide  is  not  re- 
duced, as  a  portion,  remaining  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  combines 
with  the  gangue  of  the  ore,  forming  a  very  fusibie  compound  sili- 
cate, a  large  portion  of  which  runs  off  and  collects  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hearth,  whence  it  is  removed  by  a  small  opening  in  the  chio. 

In  two  hours,  the  greillade  which  falls  with  the  fuel  has  depo- 
sited a  certain  quantity  of  iron  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  and 
the  workman  then  commences  the  formation  of  the  mass.  He 
increases  the  draught  of  air,  and,  by  carefully  introducing  a  bar 
between  the  ore  and  the  contrevent,  draws  that  ore  which  seems 
more  advanced  near  to  the  twyer,  and  adds  at  the  same  time  an- 
other charge  of  charcoal  and  greillade. 

Five  hours  after  the  commeuGemeiit  of  the  operation  the  ore  has 
entirely  fallen  into  the  hearth,  and  the  workman  endeavours  to  unite 
the  various  fragments  of  spongy  iron. 

During  the  last  hour  of  the  process,  the  workmen  break  the  ore 
under  the  forge-hammer,  and  then  sift  it,  in  order  to  separate  the 
pulverulent  material  constituting  the  greillade,  of  which  we  have 
spoken. 

They  then  remove  the  mass  from  the  furnace  and  carry  it  to  the 
hammer,  where  the  liquid  scoriae  are  pressed  out,  and  the  spongy 
iron  is  rendered  more  compact.  The  mass  is  then,  by  meana  of  a 
long  iron  wedge,  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  called  massoques, 
which  are  hammered  into  long  parallelopipedons,  and  again  cut  into 
two  equal  parts.  Four  pieces  of  iron,  called  massoqwettes  are  thus 
obtained,  which  are  rolled  into  bars  in  the  first  stage  of  the  suc- 
ceeding operation. 

A.  smelting  by  the  Catalan  method  generally  lasts  6  hours,  pro- 
ducing 140  to  150  kilogs.  of  merchantable  iron,  from  470  kilogs. 
of  ore  and  about  600  kilogs.  of  charcoal. 

The  direct  extraction  of  iron  in  the  stato  of  ductile  metal  is  now 
performed  only  in  the  Pyrenees,  Corsica,  and  a  few  provinces  of 
Spain,  the  greater  portion  of  iron  being  obtained  by  means  of  blast- 
furnaces, in  which  the  metal  is  separated  from  its  ores,  as  perfectly 
as  possible,  by  using  a  very  high  temperature,  at  which  the  iron 
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combines  with  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon,  forming  a  much  more 
fusible  compound  than  ductile  iron. 

TREATMENT  OP  IRON-OKES  IN  THE  BLAST-FURNACE, 
g  810.  TKe  blast-furnace  (fig.  484)  is  composed  of  two  truncated 
cones  C,  B,  united  at  their  bases.  The  upper  cone  C,  cklled  the 
helly,  (cuve,)  is  made  of  an  inner  lining  ii'  of  refiietoiy  bucks,  sur 
rounded  bj  a  stratum  of  scoriBe,  or  broken  ^lag,  which  sepaiates  it 
from  a  second  brick  lining  IV,  huilt  agim-it  an  outer  wall  pp',  qq' 
of  cut  stone  or  common  brick,  constituting  the  main  part  of  the 
blast-furnace.     The  upper  opening  Cr  of  the  belly  is  called  the 


but,  i>iuuiwym'""JP"J"i";j»'J',''  " 


ttiJUid-Jicud,  (guenlard,)  and  is  surmoi 
one  or  several  doors,  through  which 


ley  F,  having 
I  introduced. 

The  lower  cone  B,  called  the  boshes,  ^ellllilgBH,^  is  genera.Uy  made 
of  quartzose  stones  difficult  of  fusion,  and  which  must  be  very 
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carefully  selected,  as  on  them  the  duration  of  the  furnace  greatly 
depends.  In  some  furnaces  the  boshes  are  made  of  refractory 
bricka.  They  are  sometimes  joined  to  the  belly  hy  a  cylindrical 
union  or  curve  A,  in  order  to  avoid  a  re-entering  angle. 

Below  the  boshes  is  a  prismatic  space  E,  called  the  top  of  the 
hearth,  made  of  refractory  stones,  (fire-stone.)  Three  of  its  sides 
descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  or  the  crucible  D,  while  the 
fourth  t  stops  at  a  few  decimetres  above  the  bottom:  this  side, 
which  is  called  the  tymp-plate,  is  supported  by  strong  pieces  of  iron 
let  into  the  side-walls  of  the  hearth. 

The  bottom  of  the  hearth  is  formed  of  a  quartzose  stone,  beneath 
which  are  openings  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  below  the 
furnace ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  water,  which 
would  cool  the  hearth,  and  even  give  rise  to  serious  accidents,  the 
main  body  of  the  blast-furnace  is  built  on  arched  galleries  II. 
Three  of  the  walls  of  the  crucible  are  merely  prolongations  of  its 
sides,  while  tbe  fourth  is  formed  by  a  prismatic  stone  d,  called 
dam-stone,  and  which  is  slightly  in  front  of  the  tymp-plate;  so 
that  the  anterior  part  of  the  hearth  has  an  opening  between  the 
dam-stone  and  the  tymp-plate.  We  shall  call  that  part  of  the  fur- 
nace on  which  the  dam-stone  and  tymp-plate  rest  the  anterior 
part;  the  opposite  will  therefore  be  the  posterior  part,  and  the 
other  two  the  sides. 

The  posterior  part  and  two  aides  have  lateral  openings  o,  called 
the  tuyeres,  or  twyers,  through  which  the  pipes  which  convey  air 
entei  the  furnace,  these  openings  aie  on  the  same  horizontal 
plane,  a  httle  above  the  lowei  edge  of  the  tymp-plate. 

To  assist  the  woikmen,  fom  niche?,  allowing  them  to  approach 
the  twj  eri  and  hearth,  are  made 
in  the  mam  body  of  the  furnace, 
while  lateial  galleries  R  permit 
them  to  wilk  more  freely  around 
the  furnace  and  to  examine  the 
twyers.  The  arrangement  of  the- 
twyeis  and  the  pipes  which  con- 
vey the  air  from  the  blast-machine 
IS  seen  m  fig.  485,  which  repre- 
sents a  horizontal  section  of  the 
furnace  at  the  height  of  the 
twyeis  Each  wind-trunk  has  a 
register  oi  valve,  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  air  admitted. 

The  blist-furnace  is  generally 
built,  when  practicable,  against  a 
hill  (fig  i84),  and  strengthened 
by  mason-work.  A  terrace  is 
made,  at  the  height  of  the  mouth, 
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on  the  sides  or  top  of  the  hill,  a  hridge  aa'  communicating  between 
this  terrace  anil  the  platform  ^p' of  the  mouth.  The  terrace  is 
reached  by  an  inclined  plane,  to  which  the  ore  and  fuel  are  con- 
veyed by  machinery.  The  material  is  then  transported  in  wagons 
on  a  railway  to  the  platform  pp'. 

The  twyers  of  blaet-furnaees  are  double  conical  tubes  abed  of 
cast-iron,  or  copper  {6g.  486),  and  as  their  ends  might  melt,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed,  a 
current  of  cold  water  is  continually  circulated  through  them, 
which,  being  introduced  through  the 
i  small  tube  *,  runs  off  through  the 
[  tube  ('.  The  openings  of  the  twy- 
[  ers  advance  as  far  as  the  inner  wall 
'  of  the  hearth.  The  nozzle  of  the 
wind-tubo  B  is  disposed  in  the 
twyer,  and  communicates  with  the 
cast-iron  tubes  of  the  blowing-machine  by  a  flexible  leather  tube  A. 
The  three  twyers  are  on  the  same  horizontal  plane,  but  the  axes 
of  the  two  twyers  on  the  sides  of  the  hearth  are  not  prolongations 
of  each  other,  being  separated  by  some  centimetres,  so  that  the 
two  currents  of  air  may  not  interfere  with  each  other. 

§  811.  The  blowing-machine  of  a  blast-furnace  consists  of  a  large 
cast-iron  cylinder  A  (fig.  487),  in  which  works  a  cast-iron  piston 
P,  packed  with  tow  or  leather  to 
render  it  air-tight.  The  cylinder 
is  closed  above  and  below,  and  on 
the  upper  lid  is  a  stufEng-box  m, 
through  which  the  piston  passes. 
The  lid  has  also  two  side-openings 
0,  g',  one  of  which  o  communicates 
with  the  external  air  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  valve  which  opens 
from  without  inward,  while  the 
other  a'  communicates  with  a  late- 
ral cast-iron  cylinder  B  and  has 
a  valve  opening  from  within  out- 
ward. The  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
1  has  also  two  openings;  one  at  e, 
having  a  valve  which  opens  from 
I  ft  without    inward,    establishing    a 

communication  between  the  lower 
linlei   an  I  the  external  air;  and  ono  ate',  which 
i  \iith  the  liteial  cylinder  B,  opening  from  within 
outi^ard 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  piston  has  reached  its  maximum  ascenl, 
and  begins  to  descend.  If  the  valves  c,  e'  are  closed,  the  air  will  be 
expanded  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pump,  and  its  elastic  force  *ull 
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te  more  and  more  feeble;  when,  the  external  exceeding  the  inter- 
nal pressure,  the  valve  e'  will  be  forcibly  applied  against  the  open- 
ing c'  and  intercept  the  communication  between  the  upper  part 
of  the  pump  and  the  lateral  cylinder  B.  The  valve  c,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  open,  and  the  external  air  will  enter  the  upper  part  of 
the  pump,  while  the  air  contained  in  the  lower  part  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  compressed  into  a  smaller  and  smaller  space  as  the 
piston  descends ;  its  elastic  force  will  be  superior  to  that  of  the 
external  air,  the  valve  e  will  be  pressed  against  the  opening  e,  the 
valve  e'  will  open,  and  the  internal  air  will  be  driven  into  the 
lateral  cylinder  E,  and  thence  through  the  opening  o,  into  the 
cast-iron  pipes  which  convey  it  into  the  twyers.  Thus,  during  the 
descent  of  the  piston,  the  external  air  is  inspired  by  the  upper  part 
of  the  pump,  while  that  of  the  lower  part  is  sent  to  the  twyers,  the 
inverse  taking  place  during  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  when  the  lower 
part  aspires  the  external  air,  and  the  upper  part  sends  its  air  to  the 
twyers.  The  blowing-machine  therefore  sends  a  continual  stream 
of  air  to  the  furnace  during  both  motions  of  the  piston,  the  blast 
being,  however,  sensibly  weakened  at  the  moment  the  piston  changes 
the  direction  of  its  movement,  that  is,  at  the  dead-points  of  the 
alternate  movement ;  and  as  it  is  important  that  the  blast  should 
be  as  regular  as  possible,  a  large  reservoir  is  interposed  between 
the  cylinder  B  and  the  twyers,  so  as  to  prevent  the  variations  from 
being  felt  in  the  latter. 

The  working  of  the  bio  wing- ma  chine  exerts  great  influence  over 
the  blast-furnace ;  and  it  is  important  that  the  steam  engine  which 
moves  it  should  be  able  to  impart  greater  force  than  is  usually  re- 
quired during  the  regular  working  of  the  furnace,  in  order  that 
more  air  may  be  sent  to  the  twyers  when  the  furnace  begins  to 
slacken.  A  manometer  or  gauge  fitted  to  the  regulating  reservoir 
enables  the  workmen  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of  air  sent  to  the 
furnace. 

In  large  establishments  several  blast-furnaces  are  often  fed  by 
the  same  blowing-machine. 

§812.  The  construction  of  the  blast-furnace  being  well  under- 
stood, let  us  now  study  the  process  of  smelting.  We  will  suppose 
that  the  furnace  has  been  just  built,  or  but  recently  repaired ;  so 
that  the  first  process  is  then  to  get  up  the  fire.  It  is  begun  by 
drying  the  whole  furnace  very  slowly,  as  the  sudden  application 
of  heat  would  crack  the  mason-work,  and  endanger  its  stability. 
The  anterior  part  of  the  hearth  is  open  and  the  dam-stone  d  not 
yet  fixed.  In  the  hearth  and  the  arched  space  preceding  it,  fagots 
are  placed  to  which  fire  is  applied ;  and  while  the  belly  of  the 
blast-furnace  acts  as  a  chimney,  the  inner  lining  first  dries,  and 
then  gradually  the  main  body.  The  fire  is  kept  up  for  several 
days,  until  all  danger  of  cracking  the  walla  by  the  application  of 
greater  heat  is  over ;  after  which  the  dam-stone  is  fixed,  and  fuel 
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thrown  in  at  the  mouth  until  it  reaches  the  height  of  the  boshes. 
When  the  desiccation  is  still  more  advanced,  the  bellj  is  filled  with 
fuel  intended  for  smelting  the  ore,  and  some  air  is  admitted,  the 
blast  being  gradually  increased;  and  when  the  fuel  has  sunk  low 
enough  in  the  belly,  a  small  charge  of  ore,  uniformly  spread  over 
the  charcoal  or  coke,  is  introduced.  After  some  time,  more  fuel 
is  added,  and  above  it  another  layer  of  ore,  which  process  is  gradu- 
ally continued,  several  days  being  required  to  introduce  the  charge 
■which  will  he  retained  during  the  smelting. 

The  fuel  being  the  great  point  of  expense  in  the  metallurgy  of 
iron,  economy  of  this  article,  that  is,  to  smelt  the  greatest  quantity 
of  ore  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel,  has  long  been  the  subject 
of  experiment.  The  proportion  of  ore  is  increased  as  long  as  the 
furnace  works  well  and  the  iron  is  of  good  quality ;  but  the  charge 
of  ore  must  bo  reduced  when  it  fuses  with  difficulty  and  furnishes 
inferior  cast-iron. 

§  813.  The  ore  can  rarely  he  smelted  without  the  addition  of  a 
foreign  substance.  Its  ordinary  gangue  is  quartz  or  clay ;  and 
now,  as  in  the  blast-furnace  the  gangue  and  the  metal  must  be 
reduced  to  perfect  fluidity,  in  order  that  they  may  separate  in  the 
hearth  by  their  respective  gravity,  and  as,  moreover,  it  is  pur- 
posed completely  to  extract  the  iron ;  if  the  gangue  of  the  mineral 
is  quartz,  this  substance,  being  infusible  at  the  temperature  of  the 
blast-furnace,  can  only  melt  if  one  or  several  bases  are  added  to 
it,  so  as  to  form  a  silicate  fusible  at  this  temperature.  If  a  fo- 
reign base  be  not  added,  the  quartz  combines  with  a  portion  of  the 
oxide  of  iron  of  the  ore,  which  it  thus  preserves  from  reduction, 
and  forms  a  fasible  slag ;  in  which  case  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  iron  is  lost.  But  a  proper  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
will,  when  added  to  the  ore,  pass  into  the  belly  of  the  furnace  in 
the  state  of  caustic  lime,  which  combining  with  the  silicate  of 
alumina,  will  form  a  fusible  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime, 
containing  base  sufficient  to  prevent  it  from  combining  with  the 
oxide  of  iron,  and  preventing  its  reduction.  When  the  ore  only 
contains  quartz,  both  clay  and  carbonate  of  lime  must  be  added ; 
but,  as  the  argillaceous  ores  are  much  more  common  than  those 
in  quartzose  gaogues,  the  latter  are  always  mixed  with  the  argil- 
laceous ores,  so  that  carbonate  of  lime  alone  is  needed.  The  car- 
bonate of  lime  intended  for  this  purpose  is  in  France  called 
castine. 

In  some  foundries,  where  ores  of  which  the  gangue  is  calcareous 
are  smelted,  silicate  of  alumina  must  be  added  to  obtain  a  proper 
slag.  In  general,  argillaceous  ores  which  introduce  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  silicate  of  alumina  are  mixed  with  the  calcareous  ores. 
Forge  SGorite,  formed  of  a  silicate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  very 
rich  in  iron,  are  often  added. 

The  fusibility  of  the  double  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime  varies 
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^vith  the  proportions  of  their  constituent  principles.  Experiment 
has  shown  the  most  fusible  compound  of  the  kind  to  be  that  in 
which  the  oxygen  of  the  silicic  acid  is  double  the  oxjgen  contained 
in  the  two  bases  united.  The  ratio  between  the  two  bases  is, 
moreover,  not  a  matter  of  indifference ;  the  most  fusible  compound 
being  obtained  by  adding  to  native  claj,  the  composition  of  which 
varies  but  little,  §  of  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

§  814.  The  fuel  used  in  blast-furnaces  is  charcoal  or  coke. 
Charcoal  produces  hut  little  ashes,  which,  moreover,  are  easily 
fusible,  and  introduce  no  element  which  can  injuriously  affect  the 
qualities  of  the  cast-iron.  It  is  sought,  in  charcoal  furnaces,  to 
obtain  a  slag  as  fusible  as  possible,  and  as  free  as  maybe  from  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  composition  of  this  slag  there- 
fore resembles  closely  that  of  a  most  fusible  double  silicate  of  alu- 
mina and  lime,  that  is,  of  one  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  silex  is 
double  of  the  oxygen  of  the  bases.  Coke,  on  the  contrary,  gives 
a  considerable  proportion  of  ashes,  and  sometimes  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  pyrites  yielding  sulphide  of  iron,  which  dissolves  in 
the  cast-iron  and  injures  its  quality.  If  it  is  now  still  sought  to 
obtain  the  most  fusible  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime,  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphur  will  enter  into  the  cast-iron,  which  greatly 
deteriorates  its  quality.  Experiment  has  proved  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  this  inconvenience,  the  proportion  of  the  flux  must  be  greatly 
increased,  and  a  slag  must  be  obtained  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the 
silex  is  only  equal  to  that  of  the  united  bases.  The  lime  then  pre- 
vents the  greater  portion  of  the  sulphur  of  the  pyrites  from  passing 
into  the  cast-iron,  and  sulphide  of  calcium  is  formed,  which  re- 
mains in  the  slag.  But,  the  slag  of  coke  furnaces  being  much 
less  fusible  than  that  of  charcoal  furnaces,  it  is  evident  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  slag  sufficiently  fusible,  the  temperature  of  the 
coke  furnaces  must  be  much  higher. 

§  815.  The  dimensions  of  blast-furnaces  vary,  according  as 
charcoal  or  coke  is  the  fuel  used.  Charcoal  furnaces  are  generally 
30  feet  in  height,  from  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  to  the  tunnel- 
head,  and  commonly  have  only  two  twyers  on  the  sides.  Coke 
furnaces  are  from  45  to  54  feet  high,  the  capacity  of  their  belly 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  charcoal  furnace,  and  they  are 
fed  with  air  by  three  twyers.*  The  blowing  machine  impels  the 
air  with  three  or  four  times  as  much  force  as  that  used  for  char- 
coal furnaces.     The  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  balancing  the 


*■  In  England,  from  six  to  ten  twjers  ore  usually  employed,  and  in  the  former 
case  are  eometimea  disposed  round  the  furnace  in  fire  arched  openings,  the  sixth 
being  introduced  through,  the  tymp-etons,  a  foot  or  two  higher  than  the  others, 
so  that  six  jets  of  air,  intersecting  oiich  other  at  angles  of  60°,  are  introduced : 
when  ten  twyers  are  used,  one  penetrates  the  front,  wliile  the  rest  are  disposed 
as  m  fig.  485,  each  arclicd  opening  containing  thrco  instesid  of  one. — W.  L.  F. 
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pressure  of  the  air  in  tlio  pipes  which  convey  it  to  the  twjers,  i: 
in  general,  as  follows : 

In  a  furnace  feci 

By  very  light  pine-wood 0.8  to  1.2  inches,  or    2  to  3  centin 

"  gooct  quality  pine-wood...  1.2  "  1.6      "        "     8  "  4 

"  hard  charcoal 1.6  "  2.4      "        "     4"  3 

*'  easily-burning  coke 3.1  "  5.0      "        "     8  "13 

"  hard  and  compact  coke. ..5.0  "  9.0  "  "  13  "  19 
The  whole  quantity  of  air  projected  depends  on  this  pressure 
and  the  diameter  of  the  nozzle.  Large  charcoal  blast- furnacea 
receive  at  least  1080  cubic  feet  (40  cubic  metres)  of  air  per  minute. 
Coke  furnaces  nevei  recene  less  than  1620  cubic  feet,  (60  cubic 
metres,)  and  frequently  as  much  as  2160  or  2700. 

§  816.  Let  us  now  examme  a  blast-furnace  in  its  legular  'noik 
(fig.  488),  and  study  the  vaiious  chemical  reactions  and  physical 
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phenomena  whieli  talcs  place  in  this  vast  apparatus.  We  have  said 
that  the  ore  and  fuel  are  charged,  layer  by  layer,  through  tlie 
mouth  G  of  the  furnace:  the  charges  descend  regularly  toward 
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the  belly  A.  The  temperature  is  not  very  high  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  throat,  hut  is  greater  in  the  boshes  B ;  and  lastly,  in  the 
hearth  at  E,  a  little  above  the  twyers,  it  has  reached  its  masimuni. 
The  air,  impelled  through  the  twyers,  meets  with  the  incandescent 
fuel,  when  the  combustion  ia  very  powerful  on  account  of  the  excess 
of  oxygen.  The  charcoal  burns  to  carbonic  acid,  and  evolves  all 
the  heat  it  is  capable  of  yielding  bj  combustion  with  oxygen.  The 
combustion  by  oxygen  often  continues  even  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  boshes,  but  is  much  less  lively  there,  because  the  greater  part 
of  the  Oxygen  of  the  air  is  already  converted  into  carbonic  acid. 
The  gas  reaching  the  midclle  of  the  boshes,  which  is  composed  of 
nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  attains  a  very  high  temperature,  and 
imparts  a  portion  of  its  heat  to  the  fuel  and  the  ore  filling  the  fur- 
nace. Now,  we  have  seen  (§  256)  that  when  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
passed  over  burning  charcoal,  the  former  combines  with  a  quantity 
of  carbon  equal  to  that  which  it  already  contains,  and  is  changed 
into  oxide  of  carbon,  which  occupies  a  volume  double  of  that  of 
carbonic  acid.  But  this  inverse  combustion  of  the  carbon,  followed 
by  a  great  expansion  of  the  gaseous  product,  far  from  evolving 
heat,  absorbs  it  to  a  remarkable  degree:  the  temperature,  there- 
fore, instead  of  rising,  falls,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  much 
below  what  it  would  be  if  the  gaseous  current,  highly  heated  by 
the  combustion  taking  place  in  the  hearth,  merely  shared  its  heat 
with  the  materials  it  met  with.  The  temperature,  which  in  the 
boshes  is  of  a  reddish  white,  only  reaches  a  red-heat  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly.  The  gas  in  the  upper  part  of  the  boshes,  being 
composed  of  nitrogen  and  oxide  of  carbon,  there  meets  witli  the 
fuel  and  the  ores  heated  to  a  dull  red-heat ;  and  as,  at  this  tem- 
perature, carbonic  oxide  gas  readily  decomposes  oxide  of  iron,  the 
latter  is  entirely  reduced,  and  there  results  a  mixture  of  gangue 
and  very  finely  divided  metallic  iron.  The  reduction  of  the  oxide 
of  iron  regenerates  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  flux 
itself  evolves  its  carbonic  acid,  hy  changing  into  quicklime,  so 
that  the  gas  issuing  from  the  tunnel-head  consists  of  nitrogen  and 
a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxide.  There  is,  moreover,  a  Email 
quantity  of  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  evolved  by  the 
fuel,  which  is  always  imperfectly  carboniaed,  and  of  which  the  car- 
bonization ie  completed  in  the  belly  of  the  furnace.  A  certain 
quantity  of  hydrogen  and  oxide  of  carbon  is  also  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  watery  vapour  existing  ia  the  air  impelled  by  the 
twyers,  and  which  is  decomposed  in  the  boshes  hy  the  burning 
charcoal.  The  gas  leaves  the  mouth  in  a  very  cold  state,  but  is 
highly  inflammable,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  oxide  of 
carbon  which  it  contains. 

gS17.  Thus,  while  examining  only  the  ascending  column  of  gas 
which  traverses  the  bias t-furn ace,  we  see  that  the  gas  is  eminently 
oxidizing  in  the  hearth,  where  the  combustion  is  most  active,  and 
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where  tbo  highest  temperature  prevails.  It  is  often  more  oxidiKing 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  boshes,  but  much  less  than  in  the  hearth, 
because  the  greater  part  of  its  oxygen  is  already  converted  into 
carbonic  acid :  the  temperature  is  also  much  lower,  for  the  combus- 
tion is  less  active.  To\Ya,rct  the  middle  of  the  boshes,  the  gas  no 
longer  contains  oxygen,  the  carbonic  acid  being  converted  into  car- 
bonic oxide  by  contact  with  the  burning  charcoal;  and  as  this 
transformation  takes  place  with  absorption  of  heat,  the  tempera- 
ture falls  rapidly  in  this  part  of  the  furnace.  Above  the  boshes, 
the  gas  is  reducing,  because  it  is  composed  only  of  nitrogen  and 
oxide  of  carbon ;  and,  as  the  temperature  is  still  that  of  a  red-heat, 
the  oxide  of  carbon  reacts  on  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  ore  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  reducing  it  to  metallic 
iron.  But  the  temperature  ia  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  separate 
the  iron  from  the  gangae.  As  both  by  the  reduction  of  the  ore 
and  the  calcination  of  the  flux,  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  the  gas 
issuing  from  the  mouth  must  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  this 
gas,  the  temperature  of  which,  however,  is  greatly  lowered,  from  its 
having  passed  through  the  upper  layers  of  recently  introduced  fuel 
and  ore,  and  there  cooled,  not  only  because  they  have  abstracted 
from  it  heat  necessary  to  elevate  their  own  temperature,  but  also 
because  a  great  portion  of  the  heat  has  become  latent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vaporization  of  the  water  which  moistened  the  fuel 
and  the  ore,  or  which  was  in  combination  with  the  oxide  of  iron. 

§  818.  Let  us  now  follow  the  downward  march  of  the  ore  and 
the  fuel.  These  substances  dry  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace, 
and,  when  they  have  fallen  some  metres,  reach  a  temperature  at 
which  the  hydrated  sesquioside  of  iron  loses  its  water.  A  little 
lower,  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  iron  takes  place,  and  the  flux  begins 
to  lose  its  carbonic  acid ;  while  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  and  the 
calcination  of  the  flux  are  completed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly 
and  the  boshes.  When  the  charges  reach  the  bottom  of  the  boshes, 
where  a  much  higher  temperature  exists,  the  lime  combines  with 
the  gangue  of  the  ore  and  with  the  ashes  of  the  expended  fuel, 
forming  multiple  silicates,  which  come  into  fusion  at  a  lower  point 
and  constitute  the  slag.  The  metallic  iron,  finding  itself  at  a  high 
temperature  in  contact  with  charcoal,  in  an  atmosphere  very  slightly 
oxidizing,  combines  with  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon,  and  passes 
into  the  state  of  cast-iron.  A  small  quantity  of  silicic  acid  is  also 
reduced  by  the  contact  of  the  charcoal  and  iron,  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  very  high,  as  it  is  in  coke  furnaces ;  and  its  silicium  com- 
bines with  the  metal.  The  substances,  thus  prepared,  enter  the 
boshes  of  the  furnace  with  the  balance  of  the  fuel.  Combustion 
there  is  very  active,  and  the  cast-iron  and  silicates,  becoming  very 
fluid,  fall  by  drops  into  the  hearth.  But  as  the  air  in  the  latter 
part  is  very  oxidizing,  they  must  fall  rapidly,  as  otherwise  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  iron  would  again  be  oxidized  and  combined 
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with  tlie  cimss.  It  is  therefore  very  important  that  the  belly  should 
be  contracted,  in  order  that  the  substances  may  soon  pass  through 
it.  The  caet-iron  and  slag,  falling  indiscriminately  into  the  hearth, 
separate  according  to  their  densities,  the  cast-iron  occupying  the 
lower  part  /  of  the  hearth,  and  leaving  the  slag  above.  Very  soon, 
the  layer  of  slag  reaches  the  upper  level  d  of  the  dam-stone,  and 
flows  over  it,  when  the  current  of  slag  thus  occasioned  is  directed 
over  the  inclined  plane  hd,  and  removed,  as  fast  as  it  becomes  solid 
on  the  floor  of  the  foundry.  The  volume  of  slag  is  at  least  5  or  6 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  cast-iron,  and  the  hearth  is  not  en- 
tirely filled  with  the  latter  until  after  the  lapse  of  12  or  24  hours. 
It  is  essential  to  keep  a  layer  of  slag  over  the  cast-iron,  to  prevent 
the  latter  from  being  oxidized  by  the  air  from  the  twyers. 

The  next  step  is  to  tap  it.  The  workmen  have  made  a  series 
of  small  lateral  canals,  or  rills,  in  sand,  on  the  floor  of  the  foundry, 
connecting  with  a  longitudinal  canal,  which  communicates  with 
a  hole  in  tho  damstone,  called  the  tap-hole.  The  tap-hole,  which 
is  made  in  the  hearth,  near  one  of  the  lateral  edges  of  the  dam- 
stone,  is  closed  during  the  smelting  with  a  stopper  of  clay.  In 
order  to  draw  off  the  melted  iron,  the  workman  removes  the  stopper 
with  a  bar,  when  the  liquid  cast-iron  runs  into  all  the  rills ;  and 
when  it  begins  to  solidify,  he  throws  a  little  sand  upon  it  to  retard 
its  cooling.  During  the  tapping,  the  blast  through  the  twyers  is 
arrested,  and  the  blowing-machine  is  set  at  work  again  only  when 
the  tap-hoie  is  closed  and  the  hearth  empty.  The  cast-iron  is  thus 
run  into  semi- cylindrical  pieces,  called  pigs,  or  pig-metal, 

§  819.  Large  objects,  such  as  water-pipes,  pillars,  and  parts  of 
steam-engines,  etc.,  are  sometimes  cast  immediately  from  the  blast- 
furnace. The  cast-iron  is  then  run  into  moulds  of  sand,  con- 
structed in  ditches  in  the  floor  of  the  foundry,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  furnace,  small  canals  connecting  the  moulds  with  the 
canal  which  leads  the  cast  metal  from  the  tap-hole.  When  the 
moulds  are  filled,  the  surplus  is  run  into  pigs. 

A  great  number  of  smaller  objects,  such  as  pots,  plates,  grates, 
etc.,  are  moulded  in  the  same  way.  It  is,  in  that  case,  not  neces- 
sary to  wait  until  the  hearth  is  filled,  but  the  process  can  be  carried 
on  without  interruption  during  the  smelting.  The  foundry  building 
must  be  large,  as  the  moulds  occupy  a  considerable  amount  of  space. 
>  Tho  fused  metal  is  received 
at  the  tap-hole  in  sheet-iron 
vessels  (fig.  489)  lined  with 
clay,  and  carried  by  two  men ; 
and  the  tap-hole  is  closed, 
after  tho  metal  has  run  out,  by  a  clay  stopper  fastened  to  the  end 
of  an  iron  rod,  so  that  it  can  be  removed  at  will. 

§  820.  The  fused  metal  of  charcoal  furnaces  can  be  almost  always 
used  immediately  for  casting,  when  the  ores  are  not  too  impure, 
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which  is  not  the  case  when  coke  furnaces  are  used ;  metal  for  cast- 
ing being  obtained  in  the  latter  only  by  directing  the  emelting  in 
a  peculiar  way,  and  using  a  coke  which  does  not  contain  too  much 
pyrites.  We  have  seen  {§  800)  that  there  are  three  species  of  cast- 
iron — white,  gray,  and  mottled  iron ;  but  of  these  the  gray  and 
mottled  iron  only  are  fit  for  casting ;  white  iron  being  too  brittle 
for  ordinary  purposes.  When  gray  iron  is  to  be  obtained,  the 
proportion  of  the  ore  must  be  less  than  the  maximum  power  of  the 
charcoal,  as  otherwise  the  least  derangement  in  the  working  of  the 
furnace  would  produce  white  cast-iron. 

The  working  of  the  blast-furnace  may  he  ascertained  by  the 
flame  at  the  tunnel-head,  by  that  at  the  tymp-plate,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  twyer,  that  of  the  cast-iron,  the  regularity  of  the 
descent  of  the  charges,  and  principally  by  the  nature  of  the  slag. 
The  workmen  thus  can  know  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  charge  of  ore. 

§  821.  The  relative  dimensions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  blast- 
furnace greatly  influence  its  working.  Now,  several  of  these  parts, 
principally  the  belly  and  boshes,  become,  after  a  time,  altered  by 
the  corroding  action  of  the  slag  and  the  high  temperature  to  which 
they  are  subjected ;  and  when  the  furnace  then  works  to  a  disad- 
Tantage,  it  is  often  necessary  to  modify  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  fuel  and  ore,  to  introduce  more  charcoal,  and  even  to  stop  and 
hlow  out  the  furnace,  when  the  cast-metal  can  no  longer  he  obtained 
of  sufficiently  good  quality. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  emelting,  the  belly  is  narrow,  and  the 
materials  descend  into  it  slowly.  If  the  fuel  falls  in  sufficient 
quantity,  the  materials  remain  long  enough  in  the  region  of  the 
highest  temperature  for  the  cast-iron  and  slag  to  acquire  the  iiu- 
idity  necessary  for  the  perfect  separation  of  these  substances  in 
the  crucible  part ;  but  if  the  charcoal  burns  easily,  as  it  does  when 
made  from  light  wood,  and  if,  moreover,  the  blast  be  strong,  then 
but  little  charcoal  will  reach  the  belly,  the  oxidizing  space  will  rise 
very  high  in  the  boshes,  the  reduced  iron  will  not  remain  long 
enough  in  contact  with  the  charcoal  to  combine  with  the  quantity 
of  carbon  necessary  to  convert  it  into  an  easily  fusible  cast-iron, 
and  a  portion  of  the  iron  will  be  oxidized  by  passing  through  the 
air  of  the  twyers,  and  pass  into  the  slag.  The  crucible  will  there- 
fore contain  only  a  half-refined  cast-iron,  not  sufficiently  fluid,  and 
the  yield  of  the  furnace  will  be  small,  because  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  iron  will  be  lost  in  the  slag.  Frequently,  also,  masses 
of  non-carburetted  iron,  which,  consequently,  are  difficult  of  fusion, 
adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  boshes  immediately  above  the  twyers, 
where  they  are  cooled  by  the  blast,  and  obstruct  the  draught. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  belly  is  too  large,  and  not  sufficiently  high ; 
if,  moreover,  the  charcoal  burns  with  difficulty,  or  the  blast  is  too 
feeble,  then  the  combustion  will  be  very  active  in  the  belly  imine- 
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(liately  above  tlte  twyers,  but  the  temperature  will  be  too  low  in 
the  boshca.  Tbe  materials  will  not  he  Bufficientlj  prepared  on 
their  arrival  in  the  boshes,  not  having  had  time  to  attain  the  pro- 
per temperatare ;  the  slag  will  be  doughy,  and  the  furnace  may 
become  choked. 

An  inconvenience  of  the  same  nature  occurs  when  ore  in  com- 
pact rocks,  impervious  to  gases,  or  forge-cini^era  are  smelted.  The 
oxide  of  iron  is  reduced  with  great  difficulty  by  the  carbonic  oxide 
gas  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  furnace,  because  the  reducing  gss 
cannot  penetrate  the  small  masses  of  metal ;  the  reduction  is  there- 
fore effected  by  the  charcoal  alone  and  in  the  belly  itself,  when 
the  fused  materials  flow  on  tbe  fuel.  The  matei-ials  do  not  remain 
long  enough  in  contact  with  the  charcoal  to  effect  the  perfect  re- 
duction and  separation  of  the  cast-iron.  The  ore  is  then  said  to 
be  difficult  to  melt,  to  be  refractory;  but  it  would  be  incorrect  to 
say  that  it  is  difficult  to  reduce.  This  inconvenience  is  lessened, 
in  the  case  of  the  compact  ores,  by  subjecting  them  to  a  prelimi- 
nary roasting,  which  disaggregates  and  renders  them  porous. 

Generally  speaking,  the  working  of  a  blast-furnace  must  be 
stopped  when  its  belly  and  boshes  become  too  much  enlarged  by 
the  corroding  action  of  the  slag.  As  it  would  then  be  necessary 
greatly  to  increase  the  quantity  of  fuel,  it  is  more  profitable  to 
stop  and  repair  the  furnace.  A  well -construe  ted  furnace  should 
continue  in  blast  for  at  !east  2  years ;  but,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, some  furnaces  have  lasted  for  4,  5,  and  even  6  years. 
When  the  furnace  is  out  of  service,  it  is  emptied  completely, 
allowed  to  cool,  and  the  interior  torn  out,  while  the  main  body 
rarely  requires  any  repairs,  and  need  not  be  touched. 

§  822.  The  cold  air  impelled  into  the  blast-furnace  absorbs  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  heat  developed  by  the  combustion  in 
the  boshes,  in  order  to  attain  the  temperature  which  there  exists. 
This  absorption  of  heat  is  diminished,  and,  consequently,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  the  temperature  rises  higher  in  the  boshes  if, 
instead  of  using  cold  air,  an  equal  weight  of  air  previously  heated 
to  400°  or  600°  is  impelled.  The  materials  which  are  difficult  of 
fusion,  and  do  not  become  sufficiently  fluid  in  a  cold-blast  furnace, 
molt  perfectly  when  it  is  fed  by  hot  air,  while  such  charcoal  as  is 
of  difficult  combustion  burns  more  easily,  because  the  combusti- 
bility of  charcoal  is  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture. The  most  refractory  materials  may,  therefore,  be  fused 
with  hot  air,  and  dense  fuel  may  be  used  which  would  burn  with 
difficulty  in  a  cold-blast  furnace. 

When  a  hot-blast  furnace  is  set  at  work  with  the  ore  and  fuel 
adequate  for  a  good  smelting  in  a  cold-blast  furnace,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  fuel  may  be  considerably  diminished,  and  a  good  blast 
yet  be  obtained ;  but  it  is  important  to  remark  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  heated  for  cold  air  remarkably  modifies  the  reactions  which 
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take  place  in  the  various  parta  of  the  apparatus.  The  quantity 
of  charcoal  is  smaller,  and,  moreover,  it  burns  more  rapidly ;  and, 
therefore,  the  quantity  of  air  introducecl  being  in  proportion  to  the 
charcoal  burned,  the  weight  of  gas  which  traverses  the  furnace 
during  the  rotation  of  the  hot  air  is  less  in  comparison  ^vith  the 
weight  of  the  ores.  Now,  as  the  temperature  of  the  boshes  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  there  will  be,  in  the  middle 
and  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  less  heat  with  the  hot  blast  than 
with  the  cold,  and  the  charcoal  being  more  combustible,  the  space 
of  the  maximum  of  temperature  will  be  more  confined.  These 
two  causes  determine  important  modifications  in  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  reactions  which  take  place  in  the  various  parts  of  the  fur- 
nace, particularly  in  front  of  the  twyers,  and  they  may  exert  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  quality  of  the  cast-iron  obtained. 

The  economy  of  fuel  effected  in  the  blast-furnace  by  the  use  of 
hot  air,  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  its  importance  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  burn  charcoal  to  heat  the  air ;  aad  the  combustible  gases 
which  issue  from  the  tunnel-head  are  therefore  applied  to  this 
purpose.  To  effect  this,  an  oven  is  built  above  the  mouth  or  im- 
mediately at  its  side,  surmounted  by  a  chimney,  in  which  cast-iron 
pipes,  traversed  by  the  air  of  the  blowing-machines,  are  inserted. 
The  flame  of  the  tunnel-head  enters  this  oven,  and  if  the  pipes  are 
properly  arranged,  the  air  may  be  heated  to  500°  or  600°. 

In  the  majority  of  foundries  in  which  hot  air  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  cold,  there  is  considerable  economy  of  fuel  effected,  while 
unforeseen  difGcnlties  have  also  arisen,  causing  this  new  applica- 
tion to  be  abandoned,  so  that  only  few  hot-blast  furnaces  are  now 
in  use.  The  working  of  the  furnace  was  more  dif&cult,  and  the 
quality  of  iron  yielded  very  irregular. 

§  823.  The  combustible  gases  which  escape  from  the  blast-fur- 
nace are  capable  of  producing  by  burning  a  quantity  of  heat  greater 
tha,n  that  developed  in  the  blast-furnace  itself,  and  not  one-half  of 
the  heat  evolved  by  the  fuel  in  this  apparatus  has  yet  been  ad- 
vantageously applied. 

In  fact,  experiment  has  proved  that  1  litre  of  vapour  of  carbon 
produces,  by  its  complete  combustion,  2  litres  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
evolves  7858  units  of  heat ;  that  is,  a  quantity  of  heat  capable  of 
raising  the  temperature  of  7858  times  its  weight  of  water  by  one 
degree  (Celsius).  Two  litres  of  oxide  of  carbon,  containing  1  litre 
of  vapour  of  carbon,  consume  1  litre  of  oxygen,  and  yield,  by 
burning,  2  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  6260  units  of  heat.  The 
quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  transformation  of  1  litre  of  va- 
pour of  carbon  into  2  litres  of  oxide  of  carbon  is  therefore  only 
1598  units,  or  0.234  of  the  total  quantity  of  heat  which  the  same 
quantity  of  carbon  evolves  by  complete  combustion  and  conversion 
into  carbonic  acid.  It  may  be  easily  concluded  thence  that  car- 
bonic acid,  by  being  converted  into  oxide  of  carbon,  absorbs  a 
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considerable  quantity  of  heat;  and  thus  is  explained  the  cooling 
which  takes  place  in  the  blast-furnace  ahove  the  boshes.  In  fact, 
J  litre  of  vapour  of  carbon  yields,  by  complete  combustion,  1  litre 
of  carbonic  aoid,  and  disengages  3929  units  of  heat,  while  1  litre 
of  carbonic  acid  combines  with  ^  litre  of  vapour  of  carbon,  yield- 
ing 2  litres  of  oside  of  carbon,  which,  by  complete  combustion  and 
transformation  into  2  litres  of  carbonic  acid,  evolve  6260  units  of 
heat.  Thus,  in  these  successive  combustions,  1  litre  of  vapour  of 
carbon  has  yielded  a  sum  total  of  heat  disengaged  equal  to  39294- 
6260=10189,  The  same  litre  of  vapour  of  carbon,  burning  com- 
pletely immediately  and  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  would 
disengage  7858  units  of  heat.  The  convereion  of  1  litre  of  car- 
bonic acid  into  2  litres  of  carbonic  oxide,  therefore  absorbs  a 
quantity  of  heat  represented  by  10189—7858=2331  units,  which 
are  again  evolved  when  the  oxide  of  carbon  burns  in  order  to  be 
transformed  into  carbonic  aci^. 

The  heat  disengaged  by  a  |  litre  of  vapour  of  carbon  burning 
in  the  belly  of  the  furnace,  and  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
is  represented  by  3929  units.  In  the  boshes,  the  carbonic  acid 
formed  combines  with  a  J  litre  of  vapour  of  carbon,  and  causes 
2331  units  to  pass  into  the  latent  state.  If  the  very  feeble  calo- 
rific effects  which  are  produced  during  the  reduction  of  the  ores 
by  the  combustible  gases  be  neglected,  there  is  no  other  evolution 
of  beat  in  the  blast-furnace,  and  combustible  gases  tlierefore 
burn  at  a  dead  loss,  or  escape  from  the  tunnel-head  of  the  fur- 
nace, by  disengaging  6260  units  of  heat,  which  is  a  quantity  of 
heat  nearly  double  of  that  used  in  the  blast-furnace  itself. 

In  latter  years,  attempts  have  been  made  profitably  to  use  this 
great  loss  of  heat.  We  have  said  that  it  had  been  used  to  heat 
the  air  projected  into  the  blast-furnace ;  but  it  has  been  also  em- 
ployed for  the  preliminary  roasting  of  the  ore,  and  is  now  applied 
to  heating  the  boilers  of  the  steam-engine  which  drive  the  blow- 
ing-machines, aa  the  gases  from  the  moutii  of  the  furnace  evolve, 
while  burning,  a  quantity  of  heat  sufficient  to  give  the  necessary 
motive-power.  Still  further  progress  has  been  made  in  some 
foundries :  the  gases  from  the  blast-furnace  have  been  drawn 
out  at  the  distance  of  several  metres  below  the  mouth,  and  carried 
by  pipes  into  reverberatory  furnaces,  where  they  were  burned 
with  a  proper  quantity  of  air,  by  which  means  a  temperature  was 
obtained  in  these  furnaces  sufficiently  elevated  to  perform  many 
metallurgic  operations,  especially  the  transformation  of  cast  into 
bar  iron." 

*  This  ia  a  mistake;  foraltlioagli  experimenta  haTe  been  made,  aimaltiuieonalj, 
itt  differant  parte  of  SoatlieciiGerma,ii)',inHungBry,  Bohemia,  and  in  France,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  alao  in  tlie  United  States,  to  employ  the  lost  heat  of  hlaat-ftii'- 
[laces  for  puddling,  etc.,  thejwere  all  a  signal  failure,  haTing  been  made  in  works 
where  charcoal  was  eraplojed  ea  fnel,  wUicli,  developing  a  more  limited  quantity 
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§  824,  Tlie  cast-iron  used  for  moulding  immediately  as  it  leaves 
the  furnaee  is  generally  the  fine-grained,  gray  cast-iron,  as  free 
aa  possible  from  graphitous  particles,  which  would  make  the  iron 
porous.  Frequently  ohjects  of  cast-iron  are  made,  the  surface  of 
which  should  he  very  hard ;  as  for  example,  certain  cylinders  used 
in  rolling.  A  thick  cast-iron  mould  is  used,  into  which  the  fused 
metal  is  poured,  generally  through  the  lower  part  of  the  mould. 
The  metal,  suddenly  cooled  by  the  contact  of  the  thick  mould, 
which  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  passes  into  the  state  of  white 
cast-iron  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mould,  and  its  surface  be- 
comes very  hard,  while  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  remains  in  the 
state  of  gray  cast-iron,  and  retains  malleability  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  piece  from  breaking. 

§  825.  A  large  portion  of  cast-iron  is  used  in  foundries  remote 
from  the  furnaces  in  which  it  is  made.  These  foundries  are 
generally  situated  in  large  cities  or  their  environs,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  cast  at  short  notice  the  objects  ordered.  Sometimes,  very  large 
pieces  are  required,  demanding  more  metal  than  can  be  contained 
in  the  hearth  of  a  single  furnace  ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  mouM- 

of  combuslible  gases  than  bituminous  coa),  could  not  afford  sufficient  beat  for  the 
purpose ;  and  besides,  as  fast  aa  the  cast-iron  was  purified  by  the  process  of  pad- 
dling, fVesh  impuritiaa  irere  conatuitlj  being  brouglit  In  with  the  gases.  Another 
great  lUfficaltj  was  that  of  obtaining.a  constant  temperainre.  The  remarks  in  tha 
text  probably  refer  to  a  patent,  taken  by  Sire,  in  1838,  in  France,  which,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  never  was  worked,  and  consisted  in  drawing  off  the  blast- 
furnace gases  at  the  boshes,  and  burning  tbem  in  reverberatories  immediately 
adjacent;  a  process  by  which  the  working  of  the  blast-fucnaee  must  necessarily 
be  gceatly  impaired. 

The  method  now  almost  universally  employed  to  make  use  of  the  waste  heat,  is 
the  invention  of  M.  Faber  du  Faur,  of  Wurtemberg,  consisting  of  drawing  off  tlie 
gases  a  short  distance  below  the  tunnel-head  of  the  furnace,  and  burning  them, 
partly  in  chambers,  in  which  the  pipes  oonveyiiig  the  blast  aie  arranged,  by 
which  the  air  is  heated  to  600°  or  800°,  and  partly  under  the  steam-boilers  of  the 
blast-machine,  witli  jets  of  air. 

Experience  lias  shown  that  combustible  gases  cannot,  without  alfecliDg  the 
process  in  the  blast-furnace,  be  drawn  off  at  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
height  of  the  furnace  below  the  tunnel-head.  The  beet  process  is,  Jiowever,  de- 
cidedly that  employed  in  several  furnaces  in  England  since  1851,  especially  at 
Bbbw-Vale;  in  which  case,  a  truncated  inverted  cone  is  inserted  in  the  tunnel- 
head,  while  the  under  opening  ia  entirely  closed  by  another  cone,  placed  upright, 
and  held  in  its  place  by  a  chain,  lever,  and  counterpoise.  The  charge  is  thrown 
into  the  funnel  thus  formed,  and  sinks  into  the  furnaee  by  lowering  tlie  iinder 
cone;  the  advantage  of  spreading  the  charge  perfectly  equally  in  tlie  furnace  is 
thus  gained,  and  all  Hie  waste  gases  are  drawn  off  by  flues  set  above  the  level  of 
the  charges.  The  working  of  the  furnace  ia  not  in  the  least  impaired  by  having 
the  mouth  closed. 

The  gases  escaping  from  furnaces  where  certain  kinda  of  bituminous  coal  are 
employed,  contain  a  percentnge  of  ammonia,  which  may  be  obtained  by  leading 
the  gases  through  a  soiutioa  of  dilute  cblorohydric  acid,  or  chloride  of  calcium, 
which  is  cheaper:  a  solution  of  eal-ammomao  is  thus  obtained  after  sometime, 
from  which  the  salt  maybe  gained  by  evaporation  and  sublimation.  If  the  gases 
io  be  burned  aStsc  the  washing,  they  will,  moreover,  have  lost  their  carbonic 
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■ng  is  done  after  a  second  fusion.  For  small  objects,  as  those 
mado  of  Berlin  iron,  tlie  cast-iron  is  again  melted  in  large  earthen 
crucibles,  heated  in  a  forge-fire  or  blast-furnace,  while,  for  larger 
objects,  reverberatories  or  cwpola-fwrnaces  are  employed. 

The  cupola  consists  of  a  furnace  A  made  of  fire-bricks  (fig.  490), 
from  9  to  12  feet  high,  and  bound  together  by  oast  iron  plates. 
The  five-bricks  do  not  extend  as  far  as  the  outer  ciemg  of  iron, 
but  are  separated  from  it  by  a  layer  of  sand  or  bioken  forge-cin- 
ders. The  furnace  is  built  on  mason-woik,  coveied  by  a  large 
cast-iron  plate  ef,  which  servei  as  ,i  base  for  the  fuin^ce  and  its 

Upper  end  of  the 
furnace  is  covered 
by  a  plate  of  caat- 
iron  DC,  holding  the 
outer  case  together, 
andpioYided  with  an 
apeituie  coirespond- 
mg  to  the  mouth. 
Ti\o  or  thiee  layers 
of  file-bricks  are  laid 
on  the  pUte  ef,  and 
upon  them  clay  is 
"  eaped,  so  as  to  form 
1  plane  Ag,  slightly 
inobned  toward  the 
tap-hole  g.  so  that  it  acts  like  the  floor  of  a  hearth  for  the  fused 
metal. 

The  cupola-furnace  is  fed  by  a  blowing-machine,  which  impels 
the  air  through  two  twyers,  placed  sometimes  above  each  other,  as 
in  the  furnace  represented  in  fig.  490,  and  sometimes  near  each 
other  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

The  bottom  of  the  furnace  being  first  filled  with  charcoal  and 
lighted  wood,  coke  is  thrown  on,  the  air-blast  admitted,  and  when 
the  combustion  is  in  active  operation,  the  fuel  and  cast-iron  are 
added  in  successive  layers.  The  fused  metal  collects  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace,  and  the  smelting  must  be  effected  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  in  order  that  the  cast-iron  may  not  be  changed  in 
quality  in  passing  before  the  twyer.  When  the  cupola  contains  a 
BufQcient  quantity  of  fluid  iron,  it  is  tapped ;  and  if  large  objects 
are  to  be  cast,  the  moulds  are  arranged  near  the  furnace,  the 
melted  metal  being  run  into  them  by  rills  communicating  with  the 
tap-hole.  Sometimes,  three  or  four  cupola-furnaces  are  required 
to  furnish  the  amount  of  fluid  metal  necessary.  When  small  ob- 
jects are  to  be  cast,  the  fused  iron  is  received  in  vessels  like  that 
represented  in  fig.  489,  and  carried  to  the  moulds  in  the  difi'erent 
parts  of  the  foundry. 
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As  reverberatory  furnaces  permit  the  remeltmg  of  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  iron  than  cupola-furnacee,  and  consume  leaa  fuel,  they  are 
preferred  for  casting  large  pieces ;  but  in  the  former  the  cast-iron 
is  subject  to  more  alteration  than  in  the  cupola-furnaces,  because 
it  meets  with  a  more  oxidizing  air,  which  deprives  it  of  a  portion 
of  its  carbon.  It  is  essential  that  the  air  entering  these  furnaces 
should  pass  through  a  grate,  so  as  to  possess  aa  feeble  an  oxidizing 
power  as  possible.  Lastly,  the  fusion  must  be  made  rapidly ;  for 
which  reason  the  cast-iron  is  placed  on  the  fioor  of  the  hearth 
only  when  the  furnace  is  in  full  blast. 

All  kinds  of  oast-iron  cannot  be  moulded  after  a  second  fusion : 
they  must  be  rich  in  carbon,  so  as  to  be  able  to  lose  a  small  quan- 
tity of  it,  without  becoming  too  difficult  of  fi^ion. 

OF   THE   CONVERSION  OF  CAST-IRON  INTO  BAR-IRON. 

§  826.  In  order  to  convert  cast-iron  into  bar-iron,  the  carbon 
and  silicium  combined  with  it  must  bo  removed,  which  is  effected 
by  subjecting  it  to  an  osidiaing  action,  which  changes  the  carbon 
into  carbonic  acid  and  the  silicium  into  silicic  acid,  which  latter, 
combining  with  the  bases,  principally  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  forma 
fusible  silicates,  which  separate  in  the  form  of  slag.  When  the 
cast-iron  contains  small  quantities  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case,  these  must  also  be  separated  during 
the  refinery,  as  they  injure  the  quality  of  bar-iron,  and  may  even 
render  it  unfit  for  use.  This  separation  is  very  difGcult,  and  oc- 
casions considerable  waste ;  the  presence  of  these  two  metalloids 
in  cast-iron  is  therefore  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  If  sulphur 
exists  in  the  ores,  it  is  separated  almost  completely  by  previous 
roasting ;  but  if  it  is  furnished  by  the  fuel,  as  happens  when  coke 
made  from  pit-coal  is  used,  a  large  quantity  of  flux  is  required  iu 
the  blast-furnace,  in  order  that  the  slag  may  retain  the  sulphur  in 
the  state  of  sulphide  of  calcium.  Cast-iron  containing  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sulphur  or  phosphorus  always  yields  iron  of 
an  inferior  quality. 

When  a  blast-furnaco  only  produces  iron  intended  for  refining, 
the  smelting  is  generally  so  conducted  that  a  white  cast-iron,  con- 
taining but  little  carbon,  is  obtained,  which  ia  effected  by  intro- 
ducing a  great  deal  of  ore,  and  forcing  the  air  so  as  to  cause  a 
rapid  descent  of  the  materials ;  but  this  can  only  be  done  with 
very  pure  ores  and  fuel,  as  otherwise  aa  impure  cast-iron,  yielding 
iron  of  inferior  quality,  would  be  obtained. 

If  cast-iron  be  kept,  at  a  high  temperature,  in  contact  with  the 
air,  its  surface  becomes  covered  with  oxide  of  iron,  which  reacts  on 
the  inner  layer  of  the  iron :  the  carbon  of  the  cast-iron  reduces  the 
oxide  of  iron,  and  is  disengaged  in  the  state  of  carbonic  oxide  gas, 
while  the  silicium  effects  a  similar  reduction  and  produces  silicic 
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acid,  wiich,  combining  ■with  a  portion  of  the  undecomposed  oxide 
of  iron,  forms  a  fusible  silicate,  the  composition  of  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron  which  enters  into  it ;  but 
generally  it  assumes  the  formula  3FeO,Si03.  If,  in  fact,  a  more 
basic  silicate,  such  as  6FeO,Si03,  be  heated  in  contact  with  cast- 
iron,  a  portion  of  the  oxide  of  iron  is  reduced  by  the  carbon  of  the 
cast-iron,  and  the  silicate  has  a  tendency  to  assume  the  composi- 
tion 3FeO,8iOg.  Cast-iron  reacts  even  on  this  latter  silicate,  but 
less  readily  and  at  a  higher  temperature;  so  that  the  silicates 
which  have  a  tendency  to  form  resemble  closely  the  formula 
SFeOjSiOg.  Tho  conversion  of  cast  into  bar  iron  is  founded  on 
this  reaction.  The  silex  of  the  scoriEe  is  furnished  not  only  by 
the  silicium  of  the  cast-iron,  or  the  grains  of  sand  adhering  to  its 
surface,  and  which  come  from  the  moulds  in  which  it  has  been 
cast,  but  a  great  portion  is  also  produced  by  the  ashes  of  the  fuel 
used  for  the  refinery. 

Two  different  processes  are  used  for  refining  cast-iron : 

1.  Eefinery  with  charcoal,  called  refinery  in  the  small  furnace. 

2.  Refinery  with  pit-coal,  called  refinery  by  the  English  method, 
or  refinery  by  puddling. 

Refinery  by  the  small  furnace. 
I  827.  The  refinery  is  eifected  in  a  small  quadrangular  furnace 
U  (figs.  491  and  492),  made  of  iron  plates,  covered  with  clay,  the 
depth  of  which  is  9  inches,  its  width  varying  from  IJ  to  2  feet. 
The  air  is  conveyed  by  a  twyer  (,  which  enters  the  furnace  to  the 
distance  of  about  4  inches,  in  such  a  direction  that  its  prolonged 
axis  would  cut  the  opposite  face  of  the  hearth  at  its  lower  edge. 
The  copper,  or  baked-clay  twyer,  which  is  represented  in  fig. 
493,  generally  receives  the  nozzles  of  two  wooden  bellows  S,  S' 
(figs.  491  and  492),  moved  by  a  water-wheel.  The  bellows  are 
arranged  so  as  to  afford  a  continuous  blast ;  and  while  the  movable 
frame  of  the  one  descends  and  impels  the  air  into  the  furnace,  the 
other  ascends  and  inspires  the  external  air ;  the  quantity  of  air 
being  regulated  by  the  flow  of  water  on  the  wheel.  The  blowing- 
machine  we  have  figured  is  very  imperfect ;  and  double  cylindrical 
machines,  resembling  that  in  fig.  487,  the  blast  of  which  is  regu- 
lated by  a  register  in  the  air-pipe,  aro  substituted  for  it  in  modern 
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a  the  front  of  the  furnace  is  a  cast-iron  plate  aba'b',  placed  at 
the  height  of  the  upper  opening  of  the  furnace,  and  slightly  inclined. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  hearth  is  a  tap-hole,  which  opens  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hearth,  and  serves  for  the  escape  of  the  scorife.  The 
furnace  is  covered  by  a  basket-funnel  C,  having  a  chimney  whicli 
carries  off  the  gases  arising  from  the  combustion,  and  sheet-iron 
plates  P  are  fastened  to  the  funnel,  to  protect  the  workmen  from 
the  heat. 
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i  The  futnace,  while  containing  tLo  chaicoal  Idn- 
dled  in  a  preceding  operation,  is  filled  -with  fresh 
charcoal  and  the  air  admitted.  The  cast-iron  to  bo 
refined  is  either  in  the  form  of  pigs  or  plates,  and, 
when  melted,  drops  to  the  hottom  of  the  hearth, 
passing  the  air  of  the  twjer.  The  smelting  lasts  from  3  to  8^  hours. 
The  workmen  take  advantage  of  the  high  temperature  developed  by 
the  combustion  of  the  charcoal  which  is  placed  above  the  cast-iron, 
to  forge  bars  of  refined  iron  arising  from  the  preceding  operation, 
as  ire  shall  presently  explain.  The  surface  of  the  drops  of  cast- 
iron,  passing  through  the  air  of  the  twyer,  becomes  oxidized,  and 
a  very  basic  silicate  of  iron  is  formed,  which  reacts  on  the  carbon 
of  the  cast-iron,  so  that  the  latter,  when  it  has  arrived  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hearth,  has  lost  a  great  portion  of  its  carbon,  and 
becomes  much  less  fusible.  From  time  to  time,  the  scoria  are 
withdrawn  by  opening  the  tap-hole,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  con- 
tinue the  decarbonizing  action  always  being  left.  Frequently  the 
workman  allows  the  air  of  the  twycr  to  blow  directly  on  the  cast- 
iron,  to  increase  its  oxidation. 
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"When  the  mass  of  iron,  partly  refinecl,  has  become  consistent, 
the  workman  raises  it  with  his  bar  above  the  fuel,  which  he  heaps 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fumaee,  when  the  air  then  blowing  below  the 
mass  subjects  it  to  a  powerfal  oxidizing  action.  Eresh  charcoal  is 
added  and  the  force  of  the  blast  increased,  so  as  to  fuse  the  metal 
a  second  time.  After  the  second  fusion,  the  refining  is  very  far 
advanced ;  and  the  iron  forms  spongy  masses,  which  the  workman 
collects  together  and  welds  into  one  single  piece;  while  he  some- 
times draws  those  pieces  which  do  not  appear  sufficiently  reSned 
nearer  to  the  twyer.  When  the  operation  is  terminated,  the  scorise 
a.re  completely  removed,  tha  mass  of  iron  is  withdrawn,  its  sides 
are  beaten  with  iron  bars,  and  it  is  then  carried  to  the  hammer. 

The  hearth  is  then  cleansed.  A  portion  of  the  scorise  is  left  in 
the  furnace,  and  the  remainder  withdrawn,  but  generally  preserved 
for  use  in  the  following  operation  during  the  smelting  of  the  iron, 
for  which  the  scraps  of  iron  detached  during  the  forging  of  the 
lump  are  also  made  use  of.  When  the  iron  plate  forming  the 
bottom  of  the  hearth  becomes  too  hot,  it  is  cooled  by  a  small 
quantity  of  water. 

§  828.  The  process  to  which  the  lump  is  subjected  when  it  leaves 
the  furnace,  consists  in  placing  it  on  an  anvil,  when  it  is  beaten  in 
all  directions  by  a  heavy  hammer  (fig.  494).     The  anvil  E  is  gene- 


rally of  cast-iron,  while  the  hammer  is  fieqnently  mide  of  wrought- 
iron,  with  a  steel  face.  The  head  P  of  the  hammei  weighs  from 
600  to  1200  pounds,  and  lo  mounted  on  i  wooden  helve  oa, 
strengthened  by  bands  of  iion  The  hehe  is  held  m  a  east-iron 
ring,  provided  with  two  gudgeons  o,  on  which  it  levolves,  and 
which  rest  on  cast-iron  collars  fastened  to  upiights  To  give 
additional  solidity  to  the  anvil,  it  is  placed  on  a  hige  block  of 
wood,  resting  on  pile-work  duven  mto  tho  floor  of  the  foundry. 
The  hammer  is  raised  by  cim's  /;  c  averaged  on  in  anvil  AB, 
which  is  turned  by  a  witei  viheel,  and,  \vhtn  it  is  elevated  to  J, 
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strikes  against  a  piece  of  wood  SJR,  called  a  raiat,  or  check, 
wliicli  prevents  it  from  rising  too  high ;  while  the  cheek  also,  by 
virtuo  of  its  elasticity,  imparts  to  it  a  rapid  descending  motion, 
which  prevents  it  from  meeting  the  following  cam  hefore  striking 
on  tho  anvil.  Thejlight  of  the  hammer,  or  its  greatest  separation 
from  the  anvil,  varies  from  IJ  to  2  feet.  The  hammer  first  de- 
scribed, is  called  s,  forge-hammer  {m3,Ytea.n  it  soul^vement). 

§  829.  In  order  to  carry  the  glowing  bloom  to  the  anvil,  the 
workmen  use  strong  iron  tongs,  during  which  operation  the  ham- 
mer is  held  in  the  air  by  means  of  a  chock.  As  soon  as  it  is  com- 
pleted, the  chock  ia  removed  and  the  water-wheel  set  in  motion,  at 
first  slowly,  the  rapidity  being  gradually  increased,  when  the  very 
fluid  scoriae  scattered  through  the  spongy  metal  are  expressed  by 
the  compression  and  run  out,  while  the  metallic  particles  are  welded 
to  each  other.  The  workmen  turn  the  bloom  on  its  various  faces, 
in  order  to  strike  it  in  all  directions ;  when  it  takes  the  form  of  an 
elongated  prism,  with  a  square  bf^e,  which  is  cut  into  4  or  5  pieces, 
called  lopina,  with  an  iron  knife,  the  back  of  which  is  exposed  to 
the  hammor.  When  the  furnace  has  been  arranged  for  a  new 
smelting,  the  lopins  are  introduced  into  it,  covered  with  charcoal, 
and,  when  they  have  attained  a  sufficient  temperature,  are  forged 
into  bars. 

§  830.  The  forge-hammer  is  sometimes  used  for  this  ptirpose, 
but  most  generally  a  smaller  hammer,  called  a  tUt-Iiammur,  is  em- 
ployed. This  hammer,  represented  in  fig.  495,  which  gives  a  greater 
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number  of  blows,  and  djes  not  rise  so  high,  is  moved  by  its  heel, 
by  means  of  c  ims  on  the  sh'ift  E  of  the  water  wheel  The  axis  of 
rotation  0  is  pkced  at  J  of  the  length  of  the  helve,  starting  from 
the  heel  C  ;  and  the  cams  beai  from  abo^e  donnwird  on  the  heel 
of  the  helve,  and,  in  this  Tvay,  elevate  it  They  aie  much  more 
numerous  around  the  orcumfei  ence  of  the  shaft  than  those  of  the 
forge-hammer  In  older  that  the  hammer  may  f-tll  quickly,  after 
the  cam  has  paised,  its  heel  is  mide  to  strike  against  a  piece  of 
iron,  fixed  in  a  block  of  wood  D,  which  actively  repels  it,  and  allows 
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tlio  hammer  to  fall  bicL  on  the  anvil  before  being  raised  by  tlie 
succeeding  cam 

Eefinery  in  tbe  email  fumaco  yields  72  to  76  parts  of  bar-iron 
from  100  of  cast  tlie  iron  aliv  lys  being  of  very  good  quality  when 
the  cast-iron  is  not  veryimpuie  because  tbe  metal  has  been  forged 
and  beaten  in  every  way.  Good  quality  iron  may  also  be  obtained 
from  very  moderate  quality  east-iron ;  but  the  loss  is,  in  that  case, 
much  greater. 

§  831.  Hot  air  is  also  used  for  the  refinery  of  cast-iron  in  the 
small  furnace ;  the  air,  before  reaching  the  twyer,  being  conducted 
through  a  series  of  pipes  arranged  in  a  serpentine  form  above  the 
furnace,  and  in  the  chimney  surmounting  it.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  hot  air  during  the  first  stage  of  the 
process,  that  is,  during  the  smelting  of  the  cast-iron,  because  it  then 
was  effected  more  rapidly ;  and  to  throw  in  cold  air  during  the 
second  stage,  when  the  oxidation  should  be  more  active.  But  the 
use  of  hot  air  during  the  operation  of  refining  has  been  abandoned 
in  the  majority  of  foundries  which  at  first  adopted  it,  because  the 
working  is  more  irregular  than  with  cold  air. 

It  has  been  endeavoured  to  substitute  coke  for  charcoal  in  refi- 
nery by  the  small  furnaces,  but  the  quality  of  the  iron  was  always 
indifferent. 

liejinery  hi)  pit-coal,  or  the  English  method. 

%  832.  In  all  countries  where  wood  is  scarce,  and  mineral  fuel, 
on  the  contrary,  plentiful  and  cheap,  a  process  of  refinery  very 
different  from  that  just  described  is  adopted,  called  refinery  iy  the 
English  method,  because  it  originated  in  England.  This  operation 
is  divisible  into  two  consecutive  parts,  which  are  executed  in  diff'er- 
ent  furnaces. 

In  the  first  operation,  the  cast-iron  is  fused  in  a  kind  of  refining 
crucible,  in  contact  with  charcoal  and  exposed  to  the  air  of  the 
twyer,  when  the  melted  metal  runs  into  a  large  rill,  where  it  as- 
sumes the  shape  of  a  plate.  By  this  fusion  under  the  twyer,  the 
cast-iron  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  carbon  and  nearly  all  its  silieium, 
and  forms  a  white,  short,  and  brittle  metal,  more  or  less  blistered, 
and  called  j?ne-me(ffl?.  The  furnace  in  which  this  fusion  is  executed 
is  called  a  running-out  fire. 

The  refinery  of  fine-metal  is  completed  by  exposing  it  in  a  re- 
verberatory  furnace,  at  the  same  moment,  to  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture and  to  a  current  of  oxidizing  air,  when  the  carbon  of  the  cast- 
iron  burns  to  carbonic  acid,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  iron  oxi- 
dizes on  its  surface,  and  yields  magnetic  iron,  which,  partly  com- 
bining with  the  silicic  acid  produced  by  the  silieium  yet  contained  in 
the  fine-metal,  forms  a  kind  of  slag,  which  covers  the  small  frag- 
ments of  metal  arising  from  the  disaggregation  efiected  by  heat. 
The  oxide  of  iron  in  the  scorife,  reacting  on  the  carbon  which  still 
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remains  in  combination,  disengages  carbonic  oxide,  which  burns 
with  a  email  bluish  flame,  while  eornetimes  ecorias  rich  in  oxide  of 
iron  are  added  to  hasten  the  combustion.  When  the  workman 
thinks  the  refinery  is  completed,  he  collects  tlio  fragments  of  metal- 
lic iron  scattered  over  the  floor  of  the  reverberatorj  furnace  into 
the  sbape  of  balls,  which  he  removes  in  succession,  carrying  them 
to  the  shingling  hammer  to  be  worked  into  bars  This  second 
operation  finishes  the  lefineiy,  md  is  cslled  2>udJhng  the  iron  is 
ci3,\l&d puddled  iion 

Refinery  by  tlie  Engbsb  method  eoiie^ponds  to  the  first  fusion 
of  the  cast-iron  undei  the  air  of  the  twyei  m  refinery  b^  the  small 
furnace.  The  fine  metal  piesents  neailj  the  same  composition  as 
the  fused  metal  which  collects  at  the  bottom  cf  the  smill  furnace 
after  the  first  smelting 

§  83tJ,  The  running  oat  fiie  is  compo'*ed  of  i  teetangular  cru- 
cible A  (figs.  49b  and  497),  made  of  cast  imn  boxes  U,  through 
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which  a  current  of  cold  water  circulates  continually  to  prevent 
them  from  melting.  The  hottom  of  the  crucible  is  made  of  sand; 
and  the  blast  is  furnished  by  6  twyevs,  disposed  on  the  two  aides. 
The  twyers  are  of  cast-iron,  double,  and  resembling  those  (fig. 
486)  used  in  blast-furnaces.  Cold  water,  coming  from  the  boxes  v, 
and  regulated  by  stopcocks  r,  circulates  constantly  in  the  twyers 
to  prevent  their  fusing  at  the  high  temperature  of  the  furnace.  A 
cylindrical  blowing-machine,  worked  by  a  steam-engine,  furnishes 
the  air  necessary,  which,  impelled  by  the  machine,  first  enters  a 
cylindrical  reservoir  T,  whence  it  is  distributed  through  the  pipes 
*,  furnished  with  nozzles  fitting  the  twyers.  The  reservoir  T  has 
a  register  a,  by  means  of  which  the  quantity  of  air  projected  into 
the  furnace  can  be  regulated.  The  twyers  are  so  inclined  that 
their  prolonged  axes  would  cut  the  opposite  vertical  faces  of  the 
crucible,  at  a  little  distance  from  their  lower  edge.  The  furnace 
is  surmounted  by  a  chimney  C  to  carry  off  the  gaseous  products  of 
the  combustion,  supported  by  a  cast-iron  frame  B  having  several 
apertures,  through  which  the  men  can  work  in  the  crucible.  The 
front  part  of  the  crucible  is  furnished  with  a  tap-hole  oo',  for  the 
escape  of  the  melted  metal,  which  Sows,  with  the  scoriEe,  into  an 
oblong  iron  trough  D,  for  sudden  congelation. 

I  834.  The  operation  of  the  running-out  fire  is  continuous.  After 
the  metal  has  run  out,  the  workmen  clean  the  crucible,  remove  the 
ScorJEe,  introduce  the  burning  charcoal,  cover  it  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  coke,  and  heap  upon  it  iron  pigs,  which  are  about  3  feet 
in  length,  and  weigh  from  90  to  120  pounds.  The  pigs  are  ar- 
ranged symmetrically  over  the  surface  of  the  furnace :  the  charge 
generally  consists  of  from  20  to  24  cwt.  Sometimes  the  cast-iron 
IB  gradually  introduced.  When  the  furnace  is  charged,  the  blast 
is  let  on,  feebly  at  first,  when  the  iron  melts  and  drops  through 
the  air  of  the  twyers,  where  the  portion  of  it  which  is  oxidized 
forms  a  slag  with  the  ashes  of  the  fuel  and  the  silicic  acid  arising 
fronuthe  oxidation  of  the  silieium  of  the  cast-iron  ;  the  slag,  which 
is  very  rich  in  oxide  of  iron,  again  exerting  a  decarbonizing  influ- 
ence on  the  cast-iron  which  it  covers.  The  workman  judges  of  the 
progress  of  the  refining  by  the  appearance  and  consistence  of  the 
fluid  metal ;  when  the  latter  has  entirely  fallen  into  the  crucible, 
the  air  of  the  twyers  is  allowed  to  blow  for  some  time  over  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  bath,  and  then  the  man  proceeds  to  open  the 
tap-hole,  when  the  metal  flows  into  the  large  trough  D,  where  it 
spreads  in  a  sheet-like  form,  and  the  scorise  flow  over  it.  When  the 
crucible  is  empty,  water  is  thrown  on  the  fine-metal  to  congeal  it 
rapidly  and  render  it  very  brittle.  If  the  metal  still  retains  some 
sulphur,  a  very  decided  smell  of  sulphuretted  liydrogen  is  evolved. 
The  scorise  are  removed  and  the  fine-metal  broken  with  a  hammer. 
The  colour  of  the  fracture  of  this  metal  is  of  a  grayish- white,  the 
upper  layers  being  filled  with  blisters,  while  the  lower  ones  are 
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compact.     During  tliis  operation,  the  cast-iron  lias  lost  all  its  sili- 
cium,  but  only  a  portion  of  its  carbon. 

An  idea  of  the  ehemical  ctango  ■whicli  eaat-iron  undergoes  by 
refining,  may  be  formed  from  tlie  following  analyses : — A  cast-iron 
composed  as  follows, 

Carbon 3.0 

Silicium 4. 5 

Phosphorus 0.2 

Iron 92.3 

100.0 
yielded  a  fine  metal  composed  of 

Carbon 1.7 

Silicium ■ 0, 5 

Iron 97.8 

100.0 
Caflt-iron  loses,  in  the  running-out  fire,  about  10  per  cent,  of  its 
weight,  the  consumption  of  coke  being  about  16  cubic  feet  for 
every  ton  of  fino-metal  obtained. 

§  835.  The  puddling-furnace  is  a  reverberatory  furnace  of  which 
fig.  499  represents  a  horizontal,  and  fig.  498  a  vertical  section, 
whiie  fig.  500  gives  a  perspective  view-  The  floor  of  the  furnace 
is  perfectly  horizontal ;  but  posteriorly,  at  E,  there  is  a  d 


leading  to  an  opening  o,  through  which  the  scorife  are  withdrawn, 
and  which  remains  shut  during  the  operation.  The  floor  is  separated 
from  the  grate  F  by  a  fire-bridge  of  about  9  inches  in  height,  while 
the  draught  is  effected  by  a  brick  stack  C,  from  30  to  45  feet  high. 
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and  fuimshei]  \\itli  a  registei  H,  -wliich  the  noil.man  c^n  legulate 
fi  om  tlie  foundry  by  means  of  a  chtiin  The  walls  of  the  reverbe- 
latoryfuinace  arebmlt 
of  lefractoiy  bricks, 
■ind  coveicd  externally 
by  uon  plates,  held  in 
jilaee  byiion  tie-rods. 
The  furnace  haa  seve- 
laldoois  ,  those  F  and 
G-  communicating  with 
the  gi  ates,  and  serving 
fir  chiigin^  the  fuel,  aio  djscil  by  legioteia  The  doois  D  and 
E  communicate  ^Mth  the  ilooi  of  the  furnace,  I>  is  chiefly  used 
duimg  the  lefineiy,  and  can  be  clobud  bv  a  legiatcr     E  13  closed 


duimg  the  opei  ition,  and  is  used  only  for  cleaning  the  floor  and 
charging  the  metal  to  be  refined  The  floor  is  often  made  of  a 
simple  iron  plate,  undei  ■which  the  an  circulates  freely,  to  prevent 
It  fiom  becoming  hot  enough  to  fuse  At  othei  times  it  is  covered 
by  a  layer  of  sand;  while,  lastly,  in  some  foundries,  the  floor  is 
made  of  fire-bricts  covered  by  a  bed  of  scorite  heated  nearly  to  a 
fusion. 

The  grate  of  an  ordinary  puddling- furnace  is  square ;  and  about 
3  to  3J  feet  deep.  The  floor  is  5  to  6  feet  in  length,  3J  feet  in 
its  greatest  width  toward  the  grate,  and  1^  feet  near  the  chimney. 

§  8S6.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  operations  in  pud- 
dling. The  furnace  being  heated  to  a  white  red-heat,  from  4  to  5 
cwt.  of  metal  are  introduced  and  spread  over  the  floor,  while  about 
1  cwt.  of  rich  scorife  or  scraps  of  iron  are  added ;  after  which  the 
doors  are  closed  hermetically,  and  the  register  in  the  chimney 
opened.    As  soon  as  the  metal  fuses,  the  register  II  in  the  chimney 
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is  gradually  lowered  to  diminish  the  draught.  The  half-melted 
metal  is  covered  with  liquid  scorise,  and  the  workman  stirs  it  con- 
timially  with  a  har,  which  he  passes  through  the  door  D — opening 
this  door  to  aa  small  an  extent  as  possihle,  so  as  not  to  allow  the 
introduction  of  too  much  fresh  air  in  the  furnace,  lest  the  iron 
should  hecome  too  completely  oxidized.  He  then  opens  the  regis- 
ter R,  when  the  carbon  of  the  cast-iron  reacting  on  the  oxide  of 
iron  of  the  acorife,  causes  a  great  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  to 
be  evolved,  which,  escaping  through  the  scoriEe,  causes  them  to  boil 
up  and  swells  the  whole  mass.  The  gas  burns  with  a  small  blue 
flame.  The  workman  continues  to  stir  the  mass  with  his  bar,  until 
he  recognises,  by  the  appearance  and  pulverulent  consistence  of  the 
metal,  that  the  refining  is  sufficiently  advanced ;  after  which  he 
allows  a  portion  of  the  scorise  to  run  off,  and  collects  the  portions 
of  refined  iron  together  with  the  bar,  welding  them  to  each  other 
by  pressure.  When  he  has  thus  formed  a  metallic  ball,  he  rolls 
it  over  the  floor  of  the  furnace  covered  with  red-hot  fragments 
of  iron,  which  adhere  to  the  hall,  which,  when  it  has  attained  a 
sufficient  size,  he  pushes  toward  the  bridge,  and  immediately 
begins  to  make  a  second.  In  this  way  he  makes  4  or  6  balls, 
which  arc  carried  successively  to  the  hammer,  beginning  with  the 
one  first  made. 

Fourteen  or  sixteen  charges  are  generally  made  in  24  hours; 
the  loss  of  the  fine-metal  being  about  T  or  8  per  cent.,  while  about 
100  parts  of  pit-coal  are  consumed  for  100  parts  of  puddled  iron. 

The  previous  refining  of  the  cast-iron  is  indispensable  in  very 
eilieeons  metal  produced  in  coke  blast-furnaces  fed  with  impure 
ores  or  a  fuel  containing  a  large  quantity  of  pyrites.  When  the 
metal  to  be  refined  is  very  pure,  as  that  produced  in  charcoal 
furnaces,  or  the  very  pure  gray  cast-iron  yielded  by  certain  coke 
furnaces,  the  previous  run-out  fire  is  often  omitted,  and  the  iron  is 
puddled  immediately.  In  this  case,  the  operation  occupies  rather 
a  longer  time,  and  occasions  a  greater  loss. 

g  837.  The  hammer  with  which  the  blooms  from  the  puddling- 
fumace  are  wrought  is  represented  in  fig.  501,  and  consists  entirely 
of  cast-iron,  weighing  from  3  to  6  tons.     The  axis  o  of  the  helve 
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turns  in  collars  lot  into  the  cast-iron  support  S  :  the  pane  or  head 
]?  is  of  steely  iron,  and  composed  of  three  parts  fastened  by  wedges 
into  the  east-iron  helve.  The  wood-cut  represents  the  usual  shape 
of  the  pane  of  the  hammer  and  the  anvil  q  The  hammei  is  i  aised 
by  its  head,  by  means  of  cams  c,  c  mounted  on  a  ring  of  caat-iion, 
called  the  cam-ring  hag,  wMeh  is  itself  fastened  to  a  Loiizontal 
shaft  E,  moved  by  a  water-wheel  oi  steam-engine  The  flight  of 
this  hammer  varies  from  1^  to  2^  feet,  the  number  of  blo^s  being 
about  75  to  100  per  minute. 

§  838.  The  rougUng-rolls  (fig.  502_) 
are  composed  of  two  horizontal  cylin- 
ders, placed  upon  each  other,  having 
their  surfaces  grooved  in  varioun 
ways,  according  to  the  shape  to  Im, 
given  to  the  bars.  The  axes  of  the 
two  cylinders  must  be  exactly  in  tin. 
same  vertical  plane,  and  thoy  are 
driven  by  equal  forces,  but  in  oppo- 
site directions,  the  lower  roller  le- 
ceiving  its  motion  directly  from  tht 
machine  on  the  axis  of  which  it  l^ 
fixed,  while  the  upper  cylinder  w 
moved  by  the  first,  by  means  of  the 
gearing  c,  e',  and,  consequently,  re- 
volves in  an  opposite  direction.  The  , 
cylinderB,beingsetincast-ironframes,  ' 
h,  h,  rest  on  brass  chains,  and  then 
separation  is  regulated  by  a  screw  r  ' 
The  cylinders  A  and  B  are  connected 
with  each  other  and  with  the  rotat 
ing  axis  of  the  machine,  by  cast-iion 
collars  m,  which  pass  over  both  axe^ 
and  are  fastened  with  toys  ;  the 
cylinders  are  thus  readily  taken 
apart  and  pat  together  again.  The 
cylinders  A,  A'  are  furnished  with 
square  grooves,  which  decrease  regu- 
larly from  the  first  to  the  last,  and 
are  intended  for  the  manufacture  of 
square  bar-iron.  The  cylinders  B,  B', 
on  the  contrary,  are  arranged  for  the 
production  of  flat  bar-iron. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  cylindeis 
from  becoming  too  much  heated 
during  the  process,  small  streams  of 
water,  furnished  by  the  tubes  t,  t,  t, 
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communicating  witlt  the  pipe  I  I',  are  allowed  to  fall  on 
them. 

In  oriler  to  introduce  the  heated  hara,  the  workmen  hold  them 
with  pincers,  and  rest  them  on  a  plate  of  sheet  or  cast  iron,  called 
an  a^ron,  placed  on  a  level  with  the  line  of  separation  of  the  two 
cylindera  ;  while  a  second  plate,  the  edge  of  which  is  notched  so 
as  to  allow  the  grooves  of  the  lower  cylinder  to  pass,  is  arranged 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cylinders  at  the  same  height,  and  is  in- 
tended to  receive  the  bar  on  its  exit,  and  prevent  it  from  wrap- 
ping around  the  lower  cylinder.  When  the  bar  has  passed  out,  a 
workman  seizes  it  with  Lis  tongs,  passes  it  above  the  upper  cylin- 
der, where  the  roller  receives  and  present  it  to  a  second  groove, 
of  which  the  section  is  smaller.  The  operation  is  facilitated  by 
resting  the  bar  on  hooks  suspended  to  chains,  the  ends  of  which 
slide  along  horizontal  bars.  The  pud dling-r oils  generally  make 
30  or  40  revolutions  per  minute. 

§  839,  After  this  short  description  of  the  machinery  for  rolling 
iron,  let  ua  return  to  the  proceaa  of  puddling.  The  puddled  bloom, 
withdrawn  from  the  fire,  is  dragged  along  the  floor  of  the  foundry 
to  the  anvil,  on  which  it  is  placed  by  means  of  strong  tongs,  called 
a  porter.  The  hammer  is  raised  as  high  as  possible  by  a  wedge, 
and,  in  order  to  set  it  in  motion,  the  cam-ring  bag  is  made  to  re- 
volve, while  a  bar  of  iron  is  applied  to  one  of  the  cams,  exactly  as 
it  passes  near  the  face  of  the  hammer.  The  hammer  is  then 
raised,  the  wedge  removed,  and  the  former  goes  on  working.  The 
scorife  scattered  through  the  spongy  metal  flow  out  copiously, 
while  the  metallic  particles  are  welded  to  each  other,  and  the  bloom 
being  hammered  in  various  directions,  assumes  the  shape  of  an 
elongated  prism  with  a  square  base.  The  hammering  does  not 
last  more  than  a  minute,  so  that  the  bloom  is  still  very  hot,  and 
may  be  sent  immediately  to  the  rollers.  When  the  iron  has  suc- 
cessively passed  through  the  several  grooves  of  the  roughing-roUs 
and  the  rollers,  it  has  assumed  the  shape  of  flat  bars  of  about  half 
an  inch  in  thickness  and  2  or  2J  inches  in  breadth. 

§  840.  Recently,  a  hinge-press  (flg.  503)  has  been  substituted 
for  the  hammer  above  described  for  compressing  the  blooms  from 
the  puddling-furnace,  consisting  of  two  cast-iron  jaws  AB  and  D 
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joined  together  like  a  pair  of  scissors ;  but,  instead  of  cutting 
edges,  they  have  plane  surfaces,  slightly  erooved,  between  which 
the  spongy  iron  is  forcibly  compressed.  The  lower  jaiv  D  is  made 
of  a  cast-iron  box  through  which  water  can  circulate,  while  the 
upper  jaw  is  moved  hj  an  iron  crank  ab,  mounted  on  a  shaft  b  set  in 
motion  by  a  machine.  The  press  occasions  less  Ios3  than  the 
hammer,  and  enables  the  bloom  to  pass  sooner  through  the  rollers, 
g  841.  Lastly,  a  new  apparatus  has  been  invented,*  which  pre- 
sents great  advantages  even  over  the  press,  for  the  forging  of  the 
bloom,  and  the  working,  in  general,  of  large  ma=!ses  of  iron :  the 
'  'j-hammer  or  steam-hammer.  The  hammer  (fig.  504)  is 
composed  of  a  ca=!t-iron 
stamper  0,  weighing  from 
3  to  5  tons,  and  terminat- 
I  ing  below  in  a  steely-iron 
j  pane  A,  to  which  any  do- 
I  shed  shape  is  given.  The 
"stamper  moves  in  iron 
grooves  ah,  cd,  fixed  in  a 
solid  caat-iron  frame,  and 
is  supported  by  an  iron  rod 
it,  attached  to  a  piston 
which  moves  in  a  pump  P, 
erected  on  the  upper  plat- 
form of  the  frame  ;  the 
anvil  C  being  immovably 
fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
same  frame.  In  order  to 
raise  the  stamper,  high- 
pressure  steam  is  intro- 
i  duced  into  the  trunk  of  the 
mp  P,  below  the  piston, 
which,  rising  in  the  pump, 
carries  the  stamper  with  it. 
^  »■  "  '  If  the   Communication    be- 

tween the  pump  P  and  the  boder  be  cut  off,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
a  communication  established  with  the  atmosphere,  the  steam 
escapes,  the  excess  of  pressure  which  caused  the  stamper  to  ascend 
is  removed,  and  it  falls  with  its  whole  weight  on  the  anvil.  This 
operation  is  easily  effected  by  slide-valves  such  as  are  used  in  a 
steam-engine.  A  workman,  standing  on  the  platform  K,  works  the 
valves  by  hand  and  regulates  at  will  the  play  of  the  hammer.  The 
rapidity  and  number  of  the  blows  may  be  thus  regulated,  and  the 
hammer  can  be  arrested  at  any  distance  from  the  anvil,  which  last 
condition  is  very  valuable,  because  an  exact  size  can  be  given  to 

*  Inyented  t j  Mr.  Seainith,  of  Patricroft,  near  Munoli ester,  England.—  IF.  L.  F. 
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the  pieces  forged.  The  stQam-hammer  is  of  immense  importance 
in  iron-works,  particularly  for  the  forging  of  large  pieces,  such  as 
the  shafts  of  the  wheels  of  large  steam- vessels. 

§  842.  Puddled  iron  ia  always  of  inferior  quality,  heing  badly 
welded  and  filled  with  cracks  or  flaws;  but  it  generally  possesses 
great  hardness,  and  is  well  adapted  to  certain  uses  in  which  a 
1  better  (juality  of  iron  is  unnecessary.  The  rails  of  rail- 
roads are  always  made  of  puddled  iron ;  the  bars  intemlcd 
for  their  manufiicture  being  passed  through  rollers,  the 
I  grooves  of  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  them  the  shape 
„.    .„.  generally  adopted  for  rails,  a  section  of  which  ia  seen  in 

%  8i3.  The  quality  of  puddled  iron  is  groatly  improved  by  re- 
heating it  to  a  white  wetding-heat  and  again  hammering  and 
rolling  it.  To  do  this,  the  bars  of  puddled  iron  are  cut  into 
lengths  of  about  8  inehea,  by  means  of  shears  (fig.  506)  composed 


of  two  J^ws  teimmitmg  in  steel  cutting  edges  A,  B  The  lowei 
jaw  B  IS  fi\ed,  while  the  uppei  -\\v<  A  tutna  around  a  hoiizontal 
shaft  fastened  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  ends  in  a  long  iron  heel  AC, 
moved  by  an  eccentric  wheel  DE,  of  which  the  axis  of  rotation  E 
is  turned  by  water  or  steam  power. 

The  divided  ends  of  the  puddled  iron  are  placed  upon  each  other, 
so  as  to  form  bundles,  each  of  which  contains  the  quantity  of  iron 
necessary  to  make  a  bar ;  and  the  bundles  are  introduced  into  a 
reverb  oratory,  called  a  reheating  furnace,  and  represented  in  figs, 
507  and  508.  This  furnace  differs  from  the  puddling-furnace,  in 
having  a  larger  capacity  A  and  a  greater  surface  of  grate  F :  it 
has  only  two  doors,  one  for  charging  the  fuel,  while  the  other  o,  at 
the  back  part  of  the  furnace,  immediately  below  the  chimney, 
serves  for  the  introduction  of  the  bundles  of  iron  to  be  reheated, 
and  for  their  removal  when  completed.  This  door  is  closed  by  a 
register  r.  It  is  important  to  admit  only  air  entirely  deprived  of 
its  oxygen  into  the  furnace,  in  order  to  prevent  the  iron  from 
oxidizing  and  occasioning  considerable  loss ;  for  which  reason  the 
doors  of  the  furnace  must  be  kept  as  closely  shut  aa  possible,  so 
that  no  air  ahal!  enter  but  that  which  has  passed  over  the  grate. 
As  the  working-door  is  immediately  below  the  chimney,  the  exter- 
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nal  air  does  not  enter  the  furnace  when  it  ia  opened  to  remove  a 
bundle,  bttt  goes  directly  up  the  chimney.  When  the  hnodles 
have  attained  the  temperature  of  a  white  welding-heat,  they  are 
succesaively  removed,  and  passed  between  the  extension-rollers, 
which  are  much  more  carefally  made  than  those  for  the  puddled 
iron;  being  exactly  turned,  so  as  to  give  clean  surfaces  and  sharp 
edges  to  the  bars.  They  also  revolve  more  rapidly,  especially  for 
objects  of  small  size,  as  it  is  important  in  this  case  that  the  bars 
should  pass  rapidly,  in  order  that  they  may  retain  sufficient  heat 
until  the  dimensions  required  are  attained. 

§  844.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  process  of  rolling  small  objects, 
three  grooved  cylinders,  placed  one  above  the  other,  are  generally 
nsed,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  moved  by  the  machinery,  and 
turns  the  others  in  opposite  directions  by  suitable  gearing.  The 
bar  is  first  passed  between  the  first  and  second  cjlindera,  when 
the  workman  on  the  other  side  receives  it,  and  immediately  passes 
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it  between  the  second  and  ttird  cylinders,  tlie  rollers  making  from 
150  to  200  revolutions  per  minute. 

§  845.  In  latter  jears  it  has  heen  attempted  to  use  the  gases 
escaping  from  the  mouth  of  the  hlast-furnaee  as  fuel  for  puddling 
cast-iron.  The  gases  were  drawn  off  by  pipes  placed  a  few  metres 
below  the  tunnel-head,  and  conveyed  into  the  puddUng-furnace, 
the  chimney  of  which  was  sufficient,  when  the  furnace  was  in  hlast, 
to  produce  the  proper  degree  of  draught.  The  combustible  gases, 
the  current  of  which  was  regulated  at  will,  were  burned  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  and  yielded  a  long  flame  which 
extended  through  the  furnace.  Tho  temperature  thus  obtained 
was  sufficient  for  puddling,  but  the  process  was  dif&cult,  tho  loss 
being  often  greater  than  in  puddling  with  pit-coal,  and  the  quality 
of  the  iron  being  irregular;  for  which  re^ons,  puddling  with  com- 
bustible gases  taken  from  the  blast-furnace  has  been  nearly  aban- 
doned, despite  its  great  economy  of  fuel.  These  gases  have  been 
more  profitably  used  in  heating  the  boilers  of  the  steam-engines 
which  furnish  the  motive-power ;  but  it  is  then  necessary  to  have 
at  least  one  auxiliary  boiler,  which  can  be  heated  directly  by  coal, 
in  case  the  working  of  the  furnace  should  be  deranged :  this  is  an 
indispensable  precaution  when  the  engine  is  intended  to  drive  the 
blowing-machines,  the  blast  of  which  must  be  increased,  if,  by  any 
accident  in  the  blast-furnace,  a  niore  considerable  volume  of  air  is 
required.* 

Manufacture  of  Sheet-iron  and  Tin-plate. 

§  846,  Iron  rolled  out  into  thin  laminse  is  called  sheet-iron.  For 
its  manufacture,  iron  heated  to  redness  is  compressed  several  times 
successively,  either  by  hammers  or  rollers — one  single  operation 
not  being  sufficient  to  reduce  the  sheet  to  the  degree  of  thinness 
required. 

The  hammer  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sheet-iron  resembles 
the  forge-hammer  used  for  forging  bar-iron,  and  weighs  about 
4  cwt.,  the  dimensions  of  its  plane  being  about  13  inches  by  36. 
The  face  of  tho  anvil  is  slightly  convex,  and  varies  in  breadth  from 
2  to  4  inches. 

Two  sets  of  cylinders  are  used  for  rolling  sheet-iron — a  roughing 
and  a  finishing  set,  differing  merely  in  the  fact  of  the  cylinders  of  the 
latter  being  turned  with  more  accuracy.  Pig.  509  represents  a  set 
of  rolling  cylinders.  The  cylinder  A  is  moved  by  machinery,  and, 
by  means  of  the  cog-wheels  ]?,  turns  the  cylinder  A'  in  an  opposite 
direction ;  the  separation  of  the  cylinders  being  regulated  by  the 
screws  a,  a'  which  bind  together  the  pedestals  of  the  upper  cylinder. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  describe  the  process  of  making  sheet-iron 
by  hammering,  as  it  is  fast  disappearing  before  the  improvements 

*  See  tlje  note  at  pngc  79.— Tf.  L.  F. 
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made  in  rolling.    Hammering  produces  strong  sheet-iron  of  a  good 
quality,  but  rarely  of  uniform  thickness. 


.  The  iron  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sheet-iron  should  be  soft 
and  malleable ;  iron  made  with  charcoal  being  requisite  for  thin 
sheets  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate,  and  such  thicker 
plates  which  are  exposed  to  great  resistance,  as  boiler-iron.  The 
thick  plates  are  made  of  puddled  iron,  but  they  are  always  of 
inferior  quality,  unless  the  iron  has  been  subjected  to  several 
puddlings. 

The  iron,  when  wrought  into  fiat  bars,  of  a  size  proportioned 
to  that  of  the  sheets  to  be  made,  is  cut  with  shears  into  pieces, 
called  bidons,  equal  in  length  to  the  intended  width  of  the  sheet, 
while  the  bars,  still  hot,  are  withdrawn  from  the  ex  tension- cylin- 
ders. After  a  quick  reheating  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the 
bidons  are  passed  between  the  rollers,  the  length  of  the  bar  being 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  rollers,  and  are  thus  passed  3  or  4  times 
between  the  cylinders,  which  are  approximated  to  each  other  every 
time  by  means  of  the  screws  a,  a'  (fig.  509) ;  after  which  the  sheets 
are  heated  in  a  second  furnace,  from  which  any  air  that  might  ox- 
idize their  surface  is  carefully  excluded.  The  reheated  sheets  are 
passed  through  the  finishing-rollers,  which  give  them  the  thickness 
and  dimensions  required,  and  the  plates  of  sheet-iron  obtained  are 
then  freed  from  the  adhering  oxide,  by  being  hammered  with  a 
wooden  mallet.  When  the  sheet-iron  is  required  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  tin-plate,  and  consequently  must  be  made  very  thin,  several 
sheets  are  laid  upon  each  other,  and  after  being  heated  to  a  dull 
red-heat  to  anneal  them,  are  compressed  between  two  plates  by  a 
hydraulic  press,  which  renders  their  surface  perfectly  plane. 

§847.  Sheet-iron,  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  great  tenacity, 
is  very  extensively  used,  but  the  readiness  with  which  it  oxidizes  in 
a  moist  atmosphere  would  limit  its  a.pplication,  were  not  this  incon- 
venience remedied  by  the  process  of  tinning,  which  is  described  in 
the  following  manner. 

The  sheet-iron  is  first  scraped  perfectly  clean,  by  being  dipped 
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for  a  few  mpments  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  heated  to 
redness  in  a  reverberatory  furnace ;  and  it  is  then  passed  between 
highly  polished  rollers,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  24  hours  in  a 
fermented  acid  liquid.  Being  taken  out  of  this  liquid,  it  is  plunged 
for  a  few  moments,  first  into  a  dilute  eelution  of  sulphuric  and 
chlorohydric  acids,  then  into  fresh  water,  and  lastly,  it  is  dried  by 
rubbing  it  with  bran.     The  sheets  are  then  ready  for  tinning. 

Several  rectangular  boxes  are  arranged  alongside  of  each  other 
in  the  same  furnace :  a  first  box  A  (fig.  510)  contains  melted 
grease,  in  which  the  sheet-iron  is  left  for  IJ  hoar.  The  workman 
then  dips  it  into  the  box  B,  containing  melted  tin,  where  it  remains 
also  1^  hour.  The  sheets  are  then  put  to  drain  on  an  iron  grat- 
ing, after  which  the  workman  dips  them  into  a  third  box  C  con- 
taining impure  tin,  which  detaches  the  excess  of  tin  remaining  on 
the  sheets  after  their  first  immersion  in  the  melted  metal ;  after 
which  they  are  removed  and  cleaned  with  a  brush.  The  surface 
of  the  sheets  then  retains  only  the  tin 
j  which  is  incorporated  with  the  iron,  by 
I  having  formed  a  true  alloy.  Lastly,  the 
j  workman  plunges  them  into  a  fourth  box 
D,  containing  very  pure  tin,  which  covers 
^'       '  them  with  a  brilliant  coating ;  and  after- 

wardhe  places  them  in  a  fifth  box  E,  containing  melted  tallow,  which 
causes  the  surplus  of  tin  to  run  off  and  collect  in  a  small  ball  to- 
ward the  lower  edge  of  the  sheet.  It  sufiices  to  immerse  this  edge, 
for  a  few  moments,  in  a  sixth  box  F,  containing  melted  tin  to  a  few 
centimetres  in  depth,  to  detach  the  little  ball. 

§  848.  The  surface  of  the  tin  covering  sheet-iron  is  frequently 
perfectly  smooth  and  brilliant,  while  its  internal  texture  is  crystal- 
line, which  can  be  shown  by  dissolving  the  superficial  layer  by  an 
acid ;  when  the  surface  of  the  sheets  becomes  watered,  and  often 
presents  a  beautiful  appearance  in  reflected  light.  The  acid  liquid 
used  for  producing  this  metallic  watering  is  a  kind  of  aqua  regia, 
made  of 

2  parts  of  chlorohydric  acid, 
1      "     of  nitric  acid, 

3  "     of  water. 

The  patches  in  the  watering  vary  in  size  according  to  the  slowness 
of  cooling  of  the  tin,  the  appearance  of  which  can,  however,  be 
altered  at  will.  By  passing  a  hot  solclering-iron  over  the  reverse 
of  the  watered  surface,  the  tin  is  again  melted,  but  solidifies  as 
soon  as  the  hot  iron  is  removed,  thus  causing  a  new  crystallization ; 
but  as  it  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  than  the  first  crystalliza- 
tion, a  finer  watering  results,  whicii  forms  figures  in  the  original 
watering.  The  watered  tin-plates  should  be  immediately  coated 
with  a  transparent  varnish,  which  may  be  of  different  colours,  to 
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prevent  their  tarnishing  in  the  air,  which  would  soon  take  place 
without  this  precaution.* 

Manufaeture  of  Iron-ivire,  or  Wire-drawing. 

§  849,  Very  tenacious  and  ductile  iron  alone  can  be  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  wire,  unless  steel  is  to  be  employed.  The  process 
of  wire-drawing  is  very  simple,  consisting  merely  in  passing  iron 
rods  through  perforations  in  a  steel  plate,  called  a  wire-plate,  which 
are  perfectly  round,  their  diameters  decreasing  as  the  wire  is  ex- 
tended. 

Formerly,  thick  iron-wire  was  made  by  drawing  the  iron  rod, 
the  end  of  which  was  seized  with  a  pincers,  through  the  wire-plate, 
by  means  of  machinery ;  but  it  was  mashed  wherever  it  had  been 
grasped  by  the  pincers. 

In  the  more  modern  processes,  the  iron  is  first  wrought  into  rods . 
of  from  i  to  ^  inch  in  diameter,  generally  by  heating  square  bars 
of  iron,  rolled  in  ordinary  rollers  and  cut  into  lengths  of  from  1 J  to 
3  feet,  to  whiteness  in  a  reheating  furnace,  and  then  passing  them 
through  the  rollers  described  §  844,  which  revolve  about  250  times 
per  minute.  ^  The  first  groove  of  the  cylinders  is  oval,  while  the 
remainder  are  circular.  The  iron  bar,  which  passes  in  less  than  a 
minute  through  10  of  those  grooves,  and  comes  out  in  the  shape 
of  a  round  rod  of  J  to  f  inch  in  diameter,  is,  after  cooling,  coiled 
into  a  circle,  and  then  heated  to  a  dull  red-heat  in  a  furnace,  to 
give  it  all  the  malleability  possible  "by  suitable  annealing.  It  is 
then  rolled  on  the  bobbin  FG  (fig.  511)  of  the  drawing-bench,  the 


Fig. 
free  end  of  the  wire  being  pointt ..,  ,.  „     the  first 

hole  of  the  wire-plate  AB.  A  second  cast-iron  bobbin  C,  slightly 
conical,  is  furnished  with  a  small  chain  and  pincers,  which  seizes  the 
iron-wire  as  it  leaves  the  wire-plate,  and  obliges  it  to  wind  around 

*  The  described  process  of  Tvatering  tin-plato  is  csXIiA  Japanning.— W.L.  F. 
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the  bobbin  C,  wbieh  is  turned  by  bevelled  wheels  pr,  pq,  of  which 
the  axis  uh  i«  moved  by  machinery,  while  a  click  and  spring- work  i 
(fig  512)  enables  it  to  be  adjusted  to,  or  de- 
tached from,  the  vertical  shaft  mn.  The  wire- 
phte  is  moved  vertically  in  the  gallows  D,  so 
that  the  wive  may  have  always  the  proper  di- 
lection.  When  the  wire  has  passed  through 
the  first  hole,  it  is  again  wound  around  the 
bobbin  FG,  and  its  pointed  extremity  inserted 
-)  into  the  second  hole  of  the  wire-plate  having 
1  smaller  diameter,  and  so  on,  until  the  wire 
IS  of  the  size  required.  But,  in  consequence 
of  the  repeated  drawing,  the  wire  becomes 
■\eiv  brittle,  and  would  infallibly  break,  were 
jt  not  annealed  from  time  to  time ;  for  which 
reason  it  is  now  and  then  detached  from  the 
bobbin  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  placed  in  a  cir- 
Piff.  512.  cularcagt-ironbox,  hermetically  sealed,  heated 

to  a  dull  red-heat  in  a  furnace,  and  then 
allowed  to  eool  slowly. 

Manufaeture  of  Steel. 
§  850.  The  manufacture  of  steel  may  be  conducted  by  two  oppo- 
site processes :  either  by  partially  decarbonizing  very  pure  cast-iron, 
or  by  combining  wrought-iron  with  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon 
by  the  process  of  cementation,  that  ia  by  heating  bars  of  iron,  for 
a  long  time,  in  contact  with  charcoal.  The  steel  obtained  by  the 
partial  refining  of  cast-iron  is  called  native,  or  forge-steel,  while 
that  prepared  by  cementation  bears  the  name  of  lar  or  blistered 
steel.  To  render  both  native  and  bar  steel  homogeneous,  the  bars 
are  generally  broken  into  pieces,  made  into  bundles,  and  heated  to  a 
white  welding-heat,  to  be  again  forged  into  bars,  either  by  the  ham- 
mer or  the  extension-cylinders.  These  operations  are,  frequently, 
repeated  several  times,  and  the  steel  resulting  is  called  refined  steel, 
or  shear-steel ;  while  steel  rendered  homogeneous  by  heating  it  to 
the  fusing  point  in  earthen  crucibles  bears  the  name  of  cast-steel, 
and  possesses  entirely  peculiar  properties. 

Steel  differs  from  wrought-iron  chiefly  in  the  peculiarities  it 
acquires  by  tempering,  that  is,  by  suddenly  plunging  it  when  hot 
into  cold  water,  which  operation  renders  it  very  hard  and  brittle, 
while  the  properties  of  malleable  iron  are  not  sensibly  altered  by  a 
similar  process.  The  iron  which  hardens  most  by  tempering  is  the 
steely  kind,  and  is  most  esteemed  for  certain  purposes. 

§  851.  Steely  iron  is  often  endeavoured  to  be  manufactured  by 
the  metallurgic  treatment  of  ores  according  to  the  Catalan  method 
(§  808),  The  workman  then  lessens  the  quantity  of  greillade  which 
he  generally  adds  during  the  operation,  hastens  the  fusion  of  the 
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ore,  frequently  cleans  away  the  scoriiB,  in  order  to  diminisli  tlieir 
decarbonizing  action  on  the  metal,  and  keeps  the  hloora  covered 
with  hot  coals,  to  protect  it  against  the  action  of  the  current  of  air. 
He  knows,  moreover,  by  the  physical  characters  of  the  bloom,  when 
to  stop  the  operation.  The  blooms  are  drawn  as  usual,  but  the 
bars,  still  hot,  are  plunged  into  cold  water,  by  which  the  steely 
parts  become  very  brittle,  and  are  easily  hammered  off.  Steely 
iron  ia  chiefly  used  for  agricultural  implements,  such  as  plough- 
shares, scythes,  etc. 

§  852.  Native,  or  forge  steel,  which  can  he  made  only  from  very 
pure  cast-iron,  ia  extensively  manufactured  in  Germany,  principally 
at  Siegen,*  in  Styria,  and  in  Silesia.  The  brilliant  laminated  cast- 
iron  yieldoil  by  the  manganiferous  sparry  ores  in  charcoal  furnaces 
is  generally  used,  and  is  refined  in  a  small  furnace  resembling 
that  for  the  refinery  of  cast-iron  made  with  charcoal.  The  hearth 
being  filled  with  burning  coals,  6  or  7  plates  of  laminated  cast-iron, 
arranged  vertically  in  the  furnace,  are  successively  melted  in  it, 
under  the  influence  of  a  strong  blast ;  a  certain  quantity  of  rich 
scorife  and  scraps  of  iron  being  added  at  the  commencement  of  the 
operation.  When  the  first  plate  has  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth  the  material  is  at  first  perfectly  liquid,  but  the  oxidizing 
action  of  the  scoriee,  very  soon  depriving  it  of  sufficient  carbon  to 
destroy  its  fluidity,  renders  it  doughy.  The  second  plate  is  then 
fused,  which,  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  iiquefies  the  whole 
mass.  Under  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air  and  the  scorire,  the 
material  again  loses  its  fluidity  by  parting  with  a  portion  of  its 
carbon,  and  then  a  third  plate  ia  added,  and  melted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first,  but  so  that  the  liquid  drops  shall  fall  into  the 
centre  of  the  doughy  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth.  This  time 
the  mass  docs  not  liquefy  entirely,  the  central  parts  alone  becoming 
fluid.  The  process  is  continued  in  this  manner  until  6  or  7  plates 
are  melted,  making  a  weight  of  from  3  to  4  cwt. ;  the  scorise  are  then 
removed,  and  the  bloom  ia  withdrawn  and  divided  into  7  or  8  wedge- 
shaped  pieces,  the  composition  of  each  of  which  is  similar,  while  they 
still  are  far  from  being  homogeneous  in  all  their  parts,  as  there  exists 
a  great  difference  between  the  centre  and  the  circumference  of  the 
mass.  They  are  hammered  out  and  converted  into  bars  of  about  2 
inches  square,  during  the  fusion  of  the  cast-iron  in  a  second  opera- 
tion, and  are  plunged,  while  still  hot,  into  cold  water  to  temper  them, 
and  then  handed  to  the  refiners.  During  this  incomplete  refinery 
of  the  cast-iron,  the  consumption  of  charcoal  is  very  considerable, 
and  reaches  846  cubic  feet  of  charcoal  for  every  ton  of  crude  steel. 

§  853.  liars  of  crude  steel  vary  very  much  in  different  parts  of 
their  length,  as  one  of  the  ends  is  always  more  carburetted  than 

*  The  steel  msmnfaotured  at  Lohe,  near  Siegen,  is  thought  to  he  the  best  Bilicle 
of  the  kind ;  the  ora  employed  ia  the  mangaiiiferoug  sparry  iron  of  the  celehvcted 
"n  (Stahlberg)  at  Muesen.~lf.  i.  F. 
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the  otlier.  The  refiner,  holding  the  har  by  its  less  carburetted  end, 
strikes  it  across  an  anvil,  thus  causing  the  harder  portioa  instantly 
to  break  oiF ;  hy  striking  still  harder,  he  effects  the  separation  of 
a  second  portion,  less  steely  than  the  first,  and  a  bar  of  steely  iron 
remaina  in  his  hand,  'which  he  cannot  break  by  a  blow,  and  which 
he  sets  aside  to  be  used  for  sharp  agricultural  implements.  The  por- 
tiona  detached  by  the  blow,  destineii  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  of 
superior  quality,  are  sorted  according  to  the  appearance  of  their 
grain,  and  are  rendered  more  homogeneous  by  several  successive  pro- 
cesses of  refining.  The  workman  lays  a  bar  of  hard  steel  on  one  of 
softer  steel,  melts  the  whole  at  a  white  welding-heat,  and  transforms 
it  under  the  hammer  into  a  flat  bar,  which  he  immediately  tempers. 
These  flat  bars  are  again  broken  into  pieces  and  tied  in  bundles, 
taking  care  always  to  place  a  hard  and  soft  bar  together,  by  which 
successive  operations  the  material  becomes  more  and  more  homo- 
geneous, but  the  waste  and  consumption  of  fuel  is  rapidly  increased. 
The  material  also  loses  more  and  more  of  its  carbon  during  the 
reheatings,  and  would  be  converted  into  pure  iron  if  the  bundles 
were  not  covered  with  a  coating  of  pure  clay,  which,  melting  by 
the  assistance  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  preserves  the 
material  from  the  direct  contact  of  the  air. 

§  854.  Bar  or  blistered  steel  ia  prepared  by  heating  thin  bars  of 
iron  for  a  length  of  time  in  contact  with  charcoal  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, always,  however,  below  the  point  of  fusion ;  when  the 
carbon,  first  combining  with  the  iron  of  the  surface,  soon  penetrates 
it  and  uoites  successively  with  the  various  layers.  It  is  evident 
that  a  homogeneous  cementation  cannot  take  place  throughout  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  bars,  as  the  external  parts  have  already 
become  steel  while  the  inside  is  still  in  the  state  of  wrought-iron, 
and  are  converted  into  hard  steei  when  the  inside  has  just  com- 
menced to  become  soft  steel ;  and  lastly,  the  former  approach  the 
composition  of  cast-iron  when  the  central  portions  are  hard  steel. 
The  cementation  of  iron  is  effected  in  large  rectangular  boxes  C 
(fig,  513),  made  of  refractory  bricks,  in  an  arched  oven  M,  the 
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hearth  of  ivhich  is  at  F.  The  flame  and  smoke  escape  through 
email  vent-holes  o,  o  into  the  chimney  V.  The  boxes,  resting  on 
small  hridgea  of  hrict,  and  surrounded  by  vacant  spaces  through 
■which  the  flame  circulates,  are  from  7J  to  15  feet  in  length,  from 
2J  to  3  feet  in  width,  and  as  much  in  height.  Wood  or  pit-coal  ia 
burned  on  the  grate. 

The  cement  is  made  of  powdered  charcoal,  to  which  ^  of  its 
weight  of  ashes  and  a  little  aea-aalt  are  frec(uently  added.  The  part 
played  by  these  two  substances  in  the  process  of  cementation  has 
not  been  yet  explained.  In  order  to  charge  a  cement ation-hos,  a 
layer  of  cement  to  the  depth  of  about  2  inches  is  first  spread  in  it, 
and  on  this  a  layer  of  iron  bars  is  arranged  edgewise,  so  as  to  leave 
between  them  a  space  of  somewhat  less  than  a  J  inch.  The  bars 
are  not  quite  so  long  as  the  box,  so  as  to  allow  room  for  free  ex- 
pansion :  a  section  of  them  is  a  rectangle  of  about  IJ  to  2  inches 
by  J  to  f  inch.  Between  and  above  the  bars  a  layer  of  cement 
about  ^  inch  in  thickness  is  placed,  then  a  second  layer  of  bars, 
and  so  on,  until  the  box  is  filled  to  within  about  6  inches  of  the 
top.  It  is  then  closed  hermetically  with  refractory  bricks,  or  better 
still,  with  a  layer  of  quartaose  sand.  The  two  boxes  of  a  furnace 
contain  from  10  to  20  tons  of  iron,  according  to  their  size. 

Each  box  has  several  openings  corresponding  to  working-holes 
in  the  wall  of  the  furnace,  through  which  some  of  the  bars  can  occa- 
sionally be  withdrawn  to  estimate  the  progress  of  the  operation  by 
their  appearance.  The  proper  temperature,  which  is  nearly  that 
of  the  fusing  point  of  copper,  is  attained  in  24  hours,  and  kept  up 
for  7  or  8  days.  Cementation  advances  more  rapidly  at  a  higher 
temperature,  but  in  that  case  the  products  are  still  less  homogene- 
ous. When  the  cementation  is  supposed  to  be  completed,  the  fur- 
nace is  allowed  to  cooi  for  several  days  before  being  emptied,  when 
the  surface  of  the  bars  ia  covered  with  small  bubbles,  or  blisters, 
from  which  circumstance  the  steel  has  received  the  name  of  blistered 
steel.  This  steel  can  be  used  only  after  having  been  made  more 
homogeneous  by  fagoting  or  by  fusion.  About  50  lbs.  of  pit-coal 
are  used  for  2  cwt.  of  crude  steel. 

Ear-steel  is  refined  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  bar-iron.  Bundles, 
made  of  several  bars,  sorted  by  placing  the  hard  on  the  softer  bars, 
are  heated  in  small  blast-furnaces  fed  with  pit-coal,  and  then  new 
bars  are  made  of  them,  either  by  hammering  or  rolling,  which  are 
tempered  and  then  broken  into  several  pieces.  Other  bundles  are 
made  of  the  fragments,  and  they  are  again  forged.  The  fagotiog 
is  repeated  once,  or  several  times,  according  to  the  quality  of  steel 
to  be  manufactured,  as  the  steel  becomes  softer  at  each  fagoting 
by  losing  a  portion  of  its  carbon. 

§  855.  Iron  or  steel  articles,  when  finished,  are  sometimes  sub- 
jected to  cementation,  by  an  operation  called  case-hardening,  in 
order  to  harden  their  surface.     The  articles,  arranged  in  layers 
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with  cement,  in  sheet-iron  boxes,  aro  heated  to  a  high  temperature 
in  boxes  surrounded  by  hot  walls,  which  are  renewed  until  the  pro- 
cess is  judged  to  be  completed,  which  is  known  by  pieces  of  iron- 
wire,  penetraiing  the  boxes  and  removable  at  pleasure.  The  ce- 
mented articles  are  tempered  by  immersion  in  cold  water.  Steel 
objects,  of  which  the  surface  has  been  softened  so  thB,t  they  might 
be  more  easily  wrought,  are  often  case-hardened.  In  order  to 
soften  the  surface  of  a  steel  object,  it  is  heated  in  a  heap  of  iron 
filings,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 

§  856.  Steel  acquires  a  perfectly  homogeneous  character  only  by 
fusion,  and  then  takes  the  name  of  cast- 
«teel.   The  fusion  is  effected  in  fire-clay 
crucibles,  in  a  common  furnace,  consist- 
ing of  a  small  rectangular  chamber  A 
fig.  514),  of  3  feet  in  depth,  and  of 
\hich  a  horizontal  section  is  1^  by  1^ 
eet.      The  chamber  is  lined  with  an 
nfusible  quartzose  grit,  and  commnni- 
ites  with  the  chimney  C  by  a  hori- 
mtdl  throat  B,  the  draught  being  re- 
^  ulated  by  a  register  r  in  the  chimney. 
The  upper  part  of  the  furnace  is  open, 
'o  allow  the  introduction  of  the  cru- 
cible and  the  fuel,  but  the  opening  is 
covered  by  a  lid  made  of  refractory 
^  ^rit,  or  fire-bricks  held  together  in  an 
'  iron  frame.     Several  of  these  melting- 
Fig.  B14.  furnaces  are  generally  arranged  along- 
side of  ea.ch  other,  while  their  chimneys  aro  united  in  the  same 
stack. 

The  crucibles,  a  vertical  section  of  one  of  which  is  seen  in  fig. 

515,  are  made  of  very  refractory  clay.     One  of  the  crucibles  is 

^f^sasie.   pl^°<5d  in  the  furnace,  covered  with  burning  pit-coal,  and 

the  furnace  is  then  filled  with  coke,  merely  to  heat  the  sides 

I  of  the  furnace,  the  chimney,  and  the  crncible.  Thirty 
pounds  of  cemented  steel,  broken  into  pieces,  are  then  in- 
troduced into  the  crucible,  which  is  covered  with  its  lid  A, 
and  the  temperature  is  rapidly  elevated.  The  fusion  of  the 
steel  generally  requires  4  hours,  after  which  the  crucible  is 
removed,  the  lid  taken  olT,  and  the  fused  steel  poured  into 
cast-iron  ingot-moulds.  The  crucible  is  immediately  re- 
Pig.  615.  pijicgd  in  the  furnace,  and  a  new  charge  introduced  for  a 
second  fusion,  which,  however,  requires  only  3  hours.  The  same 
crucible  may  serve  for  a  third  melting,  but  is  afterward  rejected  as 
useless. 

A  cast-Bteel  of  very  superior  quality,  and  known  by  the  name 
Woctit,  has  long  been  manufactured  in  India.     It  is  made  in  small 
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pieces,  weighing  afc  most  from  2  to  4  lbs.,  by  hea.ting  iron  at  a  very 
higli  temperature  in  contact  witli  certain  vegetables  which  are  car- 
bonized hy  heat. 

Steel  remarkable  for  its  great  hardness  ia  obtained  by  fusing 
ordinary  steel  with  very  small  proportions  of  certain  metala,  such 
as  silver  and  platinum. 

§  857.  Steel,  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature,  and  then  al- 
lowed to  cool  slowly,  becomes  as  soft  as  caat-iron,  and  can  be  cut 
with  a  file,  or  turned  in  a  lathe,  but  on  being  heated  to  redness  and 
then  suddenly  cooled  by  dipping  it  into  cold  water,  is  rendered  very 
hard  and  brittle.  The  steel,  which  is  less  dense  tha.n  annealed 
steel,  ia  then  said  to  be  tempered.  Ey  heating  it  again  to  redness 
and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly,  it  regains  its  original  malleability. 

Steel  objects  are  first  made  of  annealed  steel,  with  the  hammer, 
file,  or  lathe,  and  the  proper  degree  of  hardness  is  then  given  by 
tempering ;  but  as  they  generally  become  too  hard  and  brittle  by 
this  process,  they  must  be  again  heated  to  bring  them  to  a  proper 
degree  of  softness.  The  great  skill  of  the  workman  consists  in 
knowing  the  exact  moment  of  the  completion  of  the  annealing,  in 
which  he  is  guided  hj  the  often  very  brilliant  colours  displayed  on 
the  surface  of  the  metal  during  the  annealing,  and  which  corre- 
spond exactly  to  certain  temperatures.  The  colours  are  produced 
by  thin  pellicles  of  oxide  reflecting  various  colours  according  to 
their  thickness :  in  a  word,  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  the 
same  aa  that  which  produces  the  beautiful  iridescence  of  a  soap- 
bubble. 
Tempered  steel,  reheated  at  220°  produces  a  straw-yellow  colour. 


240» 

'          golden-yellow 

266° 

aeo" 

'          purple 

285» 

'          bright  l)lue 

295° 

'          indigo-blue 

316° 

'          verj  deep  blue 

The  reheating  is  carried  to  the  production  of  any  particular  colour, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  steel  and  the  nature  of  the  object. 

Many  cutting  instruments  are  made  by  forging  together  bars  of 
ateel  and  soft  iron,  by  which  proceeding  they  are  rendered  less 
brittle,  but  also  less  hard,  than  those  of  pure  steel.  Gun-barrels 
are  usually  made  in  this  manner. 

When  the  surface  of  an  object  made  of  non-homogeneous  steel 
is  attacked  by  a  feeble  acid,  the  heterogeneous  structure  of  the 
material  is  evinced,  and  difi'erent  agreeable  designs  result,  which 
vary  according  to  the  process  adopted.  The  steel  is  then  said  to 
be  damasked.  "When  the  steel  is  combined  with  small  quantities 
of  foreign  metals,  which  are  irregularly  scattered  through  its  sub- 
stance, the  effect  of  the  figuring  becomes  very  beautiful. 
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§  858.  The  richness  of  an  iron-ore  may  be  ascertained,  either  by 
the  dry  or  the  humid  way.  Testing  by  the  dry  way  is  an  imita- 
tion in  miniature  of  the  blast-furnace,  and  yields  the  same  pro- 
ducts, viz.  cast-iron  and  slag,  and  has  the  advantage  of  allowing 
the  operator  to  judge,  by  the  small  lump  obtained  in  the  assay, 
of  the  quality  of  cast-iron  which  the  ore  would  produce  in  the 
blast-furnace. 

Nevertheless,  before  making  the  assay  in  the  dry  way,  some  pre- 
liminary experiments  in  the  humid  way  are  generally  performed, 
as  they  more  clearly  determine  tho  nature  of  the  ore,  and  show  the 
quantity  of  flux  necessary  to  be  added  to  obtain  a  good  smelting. 

We  shall  divide  the  ores,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  assay, 
into  four  classes  :  1st.  Those  ores  which  cohtain  iron  in  the  state 
of  hydrated  aesquioxide ;  2d.  Ores  formed  by  anhydrous  sesqui- 
oside ;  3d.  Ores  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron ;  4th.  Sparry  ores,  that 
is,  those  formed  by  proto  carbon  ate  of  iron. 

1.  The  ores  of  the  first  class,  which  are  much  the  most  abun- 
dant in  France,  are  tested  in  the  following  manner : 

Ten  grammes  of  the  ore  are  first  calcined  to  redness  in  a  plati- 
num crucible,  to  disengage  water  and  carbonic  acid.  Let  p  be  the 
weight  of  the  calcined  substance,  then  will  (10— jj)  represent  the 
weight  of  the  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

Ten  other  grammes  of  finely  powdered  ore  are  then  treated  with 
very  weak  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  only  the  carbonates  of  lime 
and  magnesia  which  may  be  in  the  gangue.  (If  none  existed,  there 
would  be  no  effervescence,  and  the  use  of  the  weak  nitric  acid 
would  be  superfluous.)  When  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  even 
after  the  addition  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  acid,  the  residue  is  col- 
lected on  a  small  filter,  washed  with  a  little  water,  and  calcined  in 
a  platinum  crucible.  If  p'  be  the  weight  of  this  residue,  (10— p') 
will  represent  the  weight  of  the  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  lime 
contained  in  the  ore ;  and  consequently,  {p—p')  will  be  the  weight 
of  the  lime. 

Lastly,  10  gra.  of  powdered  ore  are  attacked  with  concentrated 
chlorohydric  acid,  and  the  solution  boiled  until  the  residue  has  en- 
tirely lost  its  colour.  The  quartz  and  clay,  which  alone  remain 
as  a  residue,  are  collected  on  a  filter  and  weighed  after  calcination. 
Their  weight  being  represented  by  p",  we  shall  have  for  the  compo- 
sition of  the  ore,  by  collecting  the  results  of  all  these  operations : 

"Water  and  carbonic  acid (10— y) 

Lime ip~p  ) 

Quartz  and  clay p" 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manga^ 

nese,  (differentially) 10—(10~p)—{p—p')—p"r=(p'—p"). 

If  the  ore  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  manganese,  whicli  is 
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easily  recognised  by  the  ochreous  colour  of  its  powder,  tlie  weight 
{p'—p")  will  represent  pretty  exactly  the  weight  of  the  anhydrous 
eesciuioxide  of  iron  in  the  ore,  and,  consequently,  ~  {f'~p")  will 
he  the  weight  of  the  metallic  iron. 

It  is  more  easy  to  make  the  assay  by  the  dry  way,  under  the  moat 
favourable  conditions.     Experiment  has  shown  that  the  cast-iron 
most  readily  separates,  and  a  well-fused  slag,  nearly  entirely  free 
from  oxide  of  iron,  is  obtained  when  the  gangue  is  composed  of  clay 
v.. .       '       '  mate  of  lime,  in  such  proportions  that  the  latter 
two-thirds  of  the  clay.  An  addition  of  chalk  or 
10  gtn.  of  powdered  ore  is  then  made,  until  the 
esembles  the  composition  just  indicated ;  which, 
ig  well  ground  in  an  agate  mortar,  is  introduced 
■  avity  ahc  of  a  cracible  covered  with  damp  char- 
.  516).     The  ore  is  inserted  in  a  heap  m  into 
y  made  with  a  glass  rod,  and  the  crucible  is 
1  damp  charcoal.      The  lid  ia  luted  with  clay, 
lelf,  being  set  on  fire-bricks,  or  pieces  of  burnt 
earth,  and  secured  with  clay,  is  heated 
in  an  air-furnace,  or  in  a  forge.     Fi- 
gure 517  represents  the  construction 
of  an  air-furnace  very  suitable  for  test- 
ing iron-ores ;  it  resembles  the  furnace 
for  melting  steel  (§  856),  but  is  smaller. 
JFour  crucibles  may  be  arranged  in  this 
furnace,  and  4  tests  made  at  once.   The 
fuel  used  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
charcoal  and  coke,  taking  care  to  raise 
the  temperature  gradually,  so  that  the 
:  •■■  crucibles   may  dry  slowly,  while  the 

■    ■ ,  '."^       register  r  regulates  the  draught.    Dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
temperature  is  raised  as  high  as  pos- 
\  I  sible      The  operation  lasts  in  all  an 

'  houi   and  a  quarter,  after  which  the 
ciucibles  are  removed  and  allowed  to 

*  The  preparitifia  of  a  "  Tji-aBqiied"  oraoibla  reqnires  some  preoautioas,  which, 
it  may  to  wortli  wMleto  indicate.  "Brasque"  is  eompoaed  of  charcoal,  powdered 
and  rifted,  moisteaed  mtt  water  ao  aa  to  give  it  a  certain  degree  of  oonsiatenej, 
and  infroduoed  into  a  crucible  of  refractory  clay,  into  which  it  is  pammed  with  a 
wooden  stamper.  This  requires  seieral  additions  of  tlte  material,  as  it  becomes 
compresEed  by  pounding.  Before  adding  a  new  layer,  (he  surface  of  Hie  preceding 
muat  be  made  rough,  as  otherwise  it  would  not  incorporate  itself  witi  tke  succeed- 
ing stratum,  and  the  two  layers  might  separate  during  the  heating,  cauaing  cracks 
to  form,  through  which  the  liquid  substances  might  escape. 

When  tiie  crucible  is  filled  and  tlie  charcoal  nell-heaped  ia,  a  part  of  the 
"brasqua"  is  recaoved  with  a  knife,  so  as  to  form  a  rouaded  caTity  abc  (fig.  516), 
the  material  taken  from  which  is  heaped  along  the  sides  of  the  crucible ;  and  the 
surfaces  are  then  rubbed  satootb  wil£  a  strong  glass  rod. 
Vol,.  H.— K 
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cool.  The  fused  lump  taken  from  the  hottom  of  the  crucible  is 
composed  of  a  button  of  cast-iron,  surmounted  by  slag,  both  of 
which  are  weighed  together.  The  slag  is  then  broken  off  and 
pounded  to  pieces,  to  ascertain  that  it  contains  no  metallic  globules, 
and  the  button  and  globules  are  weighed. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  as  the  metal  weighed  is  in  the  state 
of  caet-iron,  that  is,  combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon, 
its  weight  is  consequently  rather  too  great ;  but  at  the  same  time 
this  excess  of  weight  nearly  compensates  for  the  small  quantity 
of  iron  which  always  remains  in  the  state  of  oside  in  the  slag. 

Instead  of  the  air-furnace  of  %.  517,  which  is  found  only  in 
laboratories  where  such  tests  are  made  in  quantity,  an  ordinary 
blacksmith's  forge  may  be  used,  when  a  sort  of  hearth  can  con- 
veniently be  made  with  refractory  bricks,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  crucible  is  to  be  placed. 

Fig.  518  represents  a  small  portable  furnace,  which  may  be  con- 
structed without  much  expense,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  testing  iron-ores.  It  is  made 
'  of  two  large  refractory  crucibles  ABed, 
AEEF,  the  upper  one  of  which,  forming  the 
lid,  has  a  large  opening  0,  through  which 
the  fuel  is  charged  and  the  air  escapes, 
while  the  lower  crucible  has  three  holes 
0,  o',  o",  and  its  bottom  rests  on  a  cup  U 
of  baked  clay,  into  which  the  nozzle  a  of  a. 
bellows  enters.  The  small  "brasqued"  cru- 
cible is,  in  order  to  place  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  furnace,  set  on  several  pieces  of 
brick  placed  on  each  other,  to  the  upper  one 
of  which  it  is  luted  with  clay.  The  fuel 
used  is  charcoal  or  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
and  coke. 

2.  When  the  ore  consists  of  anhydrous  peroxide  of  iron,  the 
proportion  of  siliceous  gangue  can  no  longer  be  determined  by 
acting  on  it  with  ehlorohydric  acid,  because  the  native  peroxide  is 
unaffected  by  this  acid,  and  the  latter  therefore  dissolves  only  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  may  be  thus  determined : — In  order  to 
make  the  assay  in  the  furnace,  ^  of  its  weight  of  a  fusible  silicate, 
white  glass,  for  example,  is  mixed  with  the  ore,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  too  siliceous  scoriae  from  retaining  oxide  of  iron.  If  this 
should  nevertheless  take  place,  which  would  be  known  by  the 
deep  green  colour  of  the  slag,  the  test  must  be  repeated,  but  ivith 
an  increased  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  with  less  glass 
than  before. 

3.  As  even  the  most  concentrated  acids  act  with  difficulty  on 
native  magnetic  iron,  the  proportion  of  quartzose  gangue  by  which 
such  ores  ai'e  accompanied  cannot  be  determined  by  ehlorohydric 
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acid,  and  the  assay  must  be  made  as  in  the  preceding  case,  that 
is,  the  ore  must  be  immediately  fused  in  a  forge-firo  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  white  glass  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

4.  Although  the  native  protocarbonate  of  iron  is  converted  by 
calcination  into  magnetic  oxide,  the  loss  of  weight  which  sparry 
ores  suiFer  by  heat  does  not  exactly  represent  the  weight  of  the 
disengaged  water  and  carbonic  acid,  because  the  protosido  of  iron 
absorbs  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it 
decomposes.  By  treating  the  ore  with  weak  nitric  acid,  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  dissolved ;  hut  a  certain  quantity  of  iron  being 
dissolved  at  the  same  time,  the  lime  cannot  be  determined  aa  in 
the  first  case,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  act  on  the  ore  with  con- 
centrated boiling  chlorohydric  acid,  in  order  to  convert  the  iron 
into  sesquioxide.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  gentle 
heat  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid,  and  treated  with  water,  which 
leaves  the  quartzose  and  argillaceous  gangue  undissolved ;  after 
which  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  the 
lime  are  then  successively  separated  in  the  liquid  by  the  processes 
described  §  803. 

§  859.  When  the  oxide  of  iron  readily  dissolves  in  acids,  the 
quantity  of  iron  existing  in  an  ore  can  be  exactly  and  rapidly 
determined  by  boiling  3  grammes  of  the  finely  powdered  ore  with 
chlorohydric  acid,  until  the  solution  loses  its  colour,  evaporating 
to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid,  and  treating  the  residue  with 
water.  The  latter,  which  consists  of  the  quartzose  and  argillaceous 
gangue,  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  weighed.  A  standard  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  then  poured  into  the  liquid,  using 
the  precautions  indicated  (|  804),  until  the  liquid  assumes  a  perma- 
nent rose-colour,  and  the  quantity  of  metallic  iron  existing  in  the 
3  grammes  of  ore  is  determ  If  m  th  quantity  of  permanganate 
of  potassa  used. 

If  the  ore  be  specular  a  ma  n  tic  oxide,  it  can  only  be 
acted  on  by  chlorohydric  d  aft  b  ng  heated  to  a,  high  red- 
heat  in  a  platinum  crucibl  w  th  4  times  its  weight  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  or  bisulphat  f  p  ta  a  The  peroxide  of  iron,  in 
this  way,  becoraea  disaggregated  and  easier  soluble  in  chlorohydric 
acid. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CAST-IRON  AND  STEEL, 

§  860,  Cast-iron  is  a  compound  of  carbon  with  iron,  frequently 
containing,  in  addition,  a  certain  quantity  of  silicium,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  manganese.  We  shall  proceed  to  describe  the 
mode  of  successively  determining  these  several  elements. 
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Determination  of  Carhon. 

§  861.  Gray  east-iron  can  be  eaaifj  filed,  while  white  cast-iron 
and  fine  metal  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  hard,  hut  when  the  file 
■will  not  cut  them,  they  can  be  pounded  in  a  mortar.  Fig.  519 
~~'  represents  a  small  apparatus  of  caat-steel,  in  which 

the  pulverization  can  be  easily  effected.     It  is  com- 
posed of  a  steel  receiver  abed,  to  which  is  fitted  a 
cylinder  e/^A,  exactly  filled  by  a  steel  piston  P.  Some 
pieces  of  white  cast-iron  are  placed  in  the  cylinder, 
the  piston  P  is  introduced,  and  resting  the  base  be 
on  an  anvil,  the  head  of  the  piston  is  struck  with  a 
^  hammer.      After  a  certain  nvtmber  of  blows,  the 
PI ,   powdered  substance  is  removed,  and  passed  through 
®^   a  silk  sieve;  the  fragments  then  remaining  on  the 
^"  sieve  being  again  broken  up  in  the  apparatus,  and 

thia  process  repeated  until  the  whole  quantity  is  reduced  to  fine 
powder. 

Five  grammes  of  powdered  cast-iron  are  then  mixed  with  100 
or  120  gm.  of  chromate  of  lead,  J  of  the  mixture  is  set  aside,  and 
with  the  remaining  f,  5  gm.  of  chlorate  of  potassa  are  inti- 
mately mixed,  when  the  whole  is  introduced  into  a  tube  closed  at 
one  end,  resembling  those  used  for  the  combustion  of  organic  sub- 
stances with  oxide  of  copper;  and  on  it  the  mixture  containing 
no  chlorate  of  potassa  is  placed.  The  tube  is  rested  on  a  sheet- 
iron  grate,  while  a  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  or  pumice- 
stone  soaked  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  to  absorb  the  moisture 
given  off  by  the  materials,  is  fitted  to  its  extremity,  and  tho  whole 
apparatus  is  then  arranged  as  represented  in  fig.  279. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  combustion-tube,  which  does  not  con- 
tain chlorate  of  potassa,  is  first  heated,  and  the  coals  are  then 
slowly  approached  to  that  part  containing  the  chlorate.  The  cast- 
iron  burns,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  chromate 
of  lead,  and  partly  by  that  disengaged  by  the  chlorate,  and  car- 
bonic acid  is  formed  and  collected  in  the  globe  apparatus.  Fresh 
coals  are  added,  until  the  end  of  the  tube  is  reached.  The  excess 
of  oxygen  gas  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorate  is  at 
the  same  time  disengaged  and  driven  through  the  apparatus ;  but 
a  little  experience  soon  teaches  how  to  avoid  any  danger  of  an 
explosion.  It  is  well  to  place  a  small  quantity  of  a  mixture  of 
chromate  of  lead  and  chlorate  of  potassa  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
bustion-tub o,  as  the  oxygen  disengaged  from  this  drives  the  last 
traces  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  globe  apparatus.  The  increase 
of  weight  of  the  latter  gives  very  exactly  the  carbonic  acid  arising 
from  the  carbon  of  the  cast-iron,  while  the  sulphur  it  may  contain 
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remains  in  the  combustion-tube  in  the  state  of  sulphate  of  lead, 
and  does  not  affect  the  result  of  the  experiment. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  mixture  in  the  combustion -tube  so 
that  a  free  space  may  remain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  as 
otherwise  the  ehromate  of  lead,  on  becoming  doughy  and  expanded, 
might  obstruct  the  tube  and  cause  an  explosion. 

The  same  process  necessarily  applies  to  the  determination  of 
the  carbon  which  exists  in  steel  and  in  soft  iron. 

The  carbon  contained  in  cast-iron  and  steel  may  also  be  exactly 
determined  by  causing  these  substances  to  react  slowly  on  chloride 
of  silver.  To  do  this,  30  or  40  grammes  of  chloride  of  silver  are 
fused  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  weighing 
about  5  gm.  and  exactly  weighed  is  placed  on  it,  and  then  water 
containing  a  few  drops  of  chlorohydric  acid  is  added.  The  chlo- 
ride of  silver  is  gradually  decomposed,  while  protochloride  of  iron 
is  formed  and  the  carbon  set  free ;  but  the  reaction  is  very  slow, 
and  often  requires  several  weeks  for  its  completion.  There  re- 
mains, at  last,  a  spongy  mass  of  carbon  and  silicic  acid,  from 
which  the  last  traces  of  iron  are  extracted  by  boiling  with  dilute 
chlorohydric  acid.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter  and 
weighed  after  being  well  dried,  or  better  still,  after  a  calcination 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas.  Its  weight  is  that  of  the  carbon 
and  silicic  acid  united ;  and  it  is  then  calcined  in  a  platinum  capsule, 
by  which  the  carbon  burns  off,  when  the  weight  of  the  silicic  acid 
remaining  can  be  directly  determined,  and  that  of  the  carbon  cal- 
culated by  the  difference. 

As  a  substitute  for  chloride  of  silver,  chloride  of  copper  may  be 
employed,  which  acts  more  rapidly  on  the  oast-iron,  but  always 
disengages  a  small  quantity  of  carburetted  gas,  so  that  the  weight 
of  the  carbon  found  is  rather  too  small. 

§  862.  We  have  seen  that  carbon  could  exi'-t  in  cast  non  m  two 
states  :  1st,  in  that  of  combined  carbon,  as  in  white  cast-iion  and 
steel ;  2dly,  in  the  state  of  small  isolated  lamin'«,  3,1  in  gi  ay  cast- 
iron.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  distmguish  these  two 
states  of  carbon,  as  they  exert  a  remarkable  influence  o\er  the 
nature  of  the  cast-iron,  and  moreover  are  eaaily  detoimmed  by 
analysis.  In  fact,  v^hen  chlorohydric  acid  is  dlowei  to  act  on  a 
white  cast-iron  or  steel,  the  roetal  dissolves  and  evolves  a  very 
fetid  hydrogen  gas,  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  gaseous 
carburetted  hydrogen,  and  vapours  of  certain  liquid  carburetted 
hydrogens  which  have  been  not  yet  studied.  All  the  carbon  of 
the  cast-iron  disappears  in  these  hydrogenated  products,  and  the 
residue  is  composed  only  of  the  silicic  acid  produced  by  the  silicium 
of  the  cast-iron.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  gray  cast-iron  be  treated 
with  chlorohydric  acid,  the  gas  evolved  is  still  fetid,  as  the  carbon 
which  was  in  intimate  combination  with  the  iron  is  converted  into 
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gaseous  or  liquid  carburets  of  hydrogen,  but  the  isolated  carbon 
which  existed  in  it  in  the  state  of  graphite  remains  intact  with  the 
silicic  acid.  The  residue  is  collected  on  a  small  filter,  and,  after 
being  well  washed,  is  dried.  Some  ether  is  then  poured  over  the 
filter,  to  dissolve  any  oil  which  may  remain,  after  which  it  is  again 
dried  at  a  temperature  above  212°,  and  the  residue  weighed:  the 
weight  of  the  graphite  and  silicic  acid  united  is  thus  obtained. 
The  substance  is  heated  in  a  platinum  capsule  in  the  open  air,  or 
better  still,  in  a  current  of  oxygen,  by  which  the  graphite  burns, 
and  leaves  as  a  residue  only  silicic  acid,  which  can  be  determined 
by  weight.  By  subtracting  from  the  whole  weight  of  the  carbon 
obtained  by  the  combustion  of  the  cast-iron  the  weight  of  graphite 
first  obtained,  the  weight  of  the  combined  carbon  is  ascertained. 

Determination  of  SiUcium. 

§  863.  The  silicium  of  cast-iron  is  determined  by  dissolving  the 
latter  in  chlorohydric  acid,  which  converts  the  silicium  into  gelati- 
nous silicic  acid.  The  liquid  i,s  evaporated  to  dryness  to  render 
the  silex  insoluble,  then  treated  with  water,  and  the  residue 
collected  on  a  filter.  The  silex  is  weighed,  after  having  been  cal- 
cined at  a  dull  red-heat,  and  the  weight  of  the  silicium  is  deduced 
from  it. 

Cast-iron  frequently  contains  particles  of  slag,  so  that  the  residue 
is  composed  not  only  of  the  silicic  acid  furnished  by  the  silicium 
of  the  cast-iron,  but  also  that  of  the  slag,  which  may  have  been 
more  or  less  altered  by  the  chlorohydric  acid.  The  slag  of  char- 
coal furnaces  generally  resists  this  acid,  while  that  of  coke  furnaces 
is  more  or  less  completely  acted  on  by  it.  By  treating  powdered 
cast-iron  with  weak  chlorohydric  acid,  the  iron  may  be  entirely 
dissolved,  without  sensibly  affecting  the  slag,  while  the  residue 
consists  of  gelatinous  silex  and  slag,  and  is  treated  by  a  solution 
of  caustic  potassa,  which  dissolves  the  silex  and  leaves  the  slag. 
The  silicic  acid  which  has  been  furnished  by  the  silicium  of  the 
cast-iron  can  thus  be  exactly  ascertained, 

Dderminution  of  SuJ^liur. 
§  864.  The  cast-iron  is  acted  on  by  aqua  regia,  which  dissolves 
the  iron  as  perchloride,  and  converts  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric 
acid.  The  liquid  is  diluted  with  water,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  pre- 
cipitated by  chloride  of  barium  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  from  which 
the  weight  of  the  sulphur  in  the  cast-iron  may  be  deduced. 

Determination  of  Phosphorus. 
%  865.  The  cast-iron  la  acted  on  by  aqua  regia,  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid,  and  then  treated  with  water.  The 
liquid,  containing  phosphorus  in  the  state  of  phosphoric  acid,  is 
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then  allowed  to  digest  at  a  temperature  of  about  212°,  for  several 
houra,  with  an  esceaa  of  sulf  hydrate  of  potasBiuta,  which  precipitates 


iron  and  manganese  in  the  state  of  sulphi 


After  separating 


e  by  filtration,  the  liquid  contains  phosphoric  acid  and  alkaline 
sulphides,  which  are  decomposed  by  a  slight  excess  of  chlorohy- 
dric  acid,  after  which  the  liquid  is  boiled  to  drive  off  the  eulf  hydric 
acid.  One  decigramme  of  piano-forte  wire  is  then  weighed  very 
exactly,  dissolved  in  aqna  regia,  and  added  to  the  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  irOn  obtained.  An  excess  of  ammonia  poured  into  the 
liquid  then  completely  precipitates  the  iron  added  in  the  state 
of  hydrated  sesquioxide,  and  carries  with  it  all  the  phosphoric  acid 
which  existed  in  the  liquid,  precipitated  as  a  basic  perphosphate 
of  iron,  'i'his  precipitate  is  weighed  after  calcination  in  the  air ; 
and  if  from  it  0.143  gm.,  the  weight  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
yielded  by  0.100  gm.  of  metallic  iron,  are  subtracted,  the  weight 
of  the  phosphoric  acid,  whence  that  of  the  phosphorous  in  the  cast- 
iron  may  he  deduced,  is  obtained. 

The  same  determination  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner; — 
After  having  dissolved  the  cast-iron  in  chlorohydric  acid,  the  liquid 
is  filtered  and  an  excess  of  acetate  of  soda  added,  the  acetic  acid 
of  which  is  set  free  and  chloride  of  sodium  is  formed.  Now,  as 
sesquioxide  of  iron  forms  with  phosphoric  acid  a  phosphate  Fe^Oj 
PhOj  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  the  phosphoric  acid  combines  with 
the  proper  quantity  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  to  form  this  phosphate, 
which  is  precipitated,  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  boiling 
water,  and  weighed  after  calcination.  The  precipitate  may  also 
be  redissolved  in  chlorohydric  acid,  the  liquid  boiled  with  sulphite 
of  soda  to  bring  the  perchloride  of  iron  to  the  state  of  protochlo- 
ride,  and  the  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  poured 
in  to  determine  the  quantity  of  iron  it  contains.  The  weight  of 
phosphoric  acid  is  thence  easily  deduced,  and,  consequently,  that 
of  the  phosphorus  contained  in  the  cast-iron. 

Determination  oj 


1 866.  The  manganese  contained  in  cast-iron  is  easily  ascertained 
by  the  processes  described  §  SOS- 
analysis  OF  SLAGS  AND  FURNACE  SCOEI^. 

§  867.  Slag  is  composed  chiefly  of  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime, 
hut  often  contains,  in  addition,  small  quantities  of  the  silicates  of 
iron  and  manganese.  The  various  scoria  arising  from  the  refining 
of  cast-iron  are  composed  of  silicates  of  iron  and  manganese,  but 
may  also  contain  small  quantities  of  silicates  of  alumina,  lime,  and 
potassa,  arising  from  the  ashes  of  the  fuel  used.  Forge  scoria  are 
readily  acted  on  by  concentrated  chlorohydric  acid,  by  which  the  ma- 
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jority  of  slags  is,  hovrever,  not  attacked.  These  products  ai'e  ana- 
lyzed by  the  processes  descritied  in  the  analysis  of  glass  (§  704), 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  forge  scoria,  it  is  useless  to  employ  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  fluohydric  acid,  as  the  substance  is  acted  on 
immediately  by  chlorohydric  acid. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  COMrOSITION  OF  IRON,  STEEL,  AND  CAST-IRON- 

§  868.  By  the  hardness  of  wrought-iroa  is  understood  the  resist- 
ance it  presents  when  filed,  cut,  bored,  or  struck  with  a  hammer 
■while  it  is  cold,  which  properties  vary  greatly  in  the  different  kinds 
of  iron  manufactured  in  different  furnaces.  Iron  which  when  cold 
readily  takes  the  impression  of  the  hammer,  is  commonly  flexible 
and  tough,  but,  although  of  an  excellent  quality,  cannot  be  univer- 
sally applied, — that  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  hard  and  toughbeing 
preferred.  The  best  iron  is  that  which  ia  very  hard,  without  being 
brittle,  that  is,  without  breaking  easily  under  the  hammer. 

Iron  which  breaks  or  splits  easily  when  heated  is  said  to  be 
short;  a  defect  which  is  produced  "bj  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur : 
~  part  of  sulphur  will  make  iron  slightly  short. 

when  iron  contains  0.5  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  it  is  brittle  when 
cold,  while  a  smaller  quantity  only  renders  the  metal  harder,  still 
giving  iron  of  good  quality. 

Wrought-iron  may  contain  0.25  per  cent,  of  carbon, -without  pos- 
sessing the  property  of  remarkably  hardening  by  tempering,  which 
is  regarded  as  characteristic  of  steel  (§  857).  When  the  carbon  rises 
to  0.60  per  cent,  the  metal  becomes  too  steely,  and  strikes  fire  with 
a  fiint  after  tempering.  The  quantity  of  carbon  which  renders  iron 
steely,  varies  with  the  purity  of  the  metal ;  for  very  pure  iron,  for 
example,  a  larger  proportion  than  for  that  containing  smaller  quan- 
tities of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  is  required. 

Steel,  refined  by  fagoting,  and  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  suffi- 
ciently hard  and  tough  for  cutting  instruments,  contains  from  1.0 
to  1.5  per  cent,  of  carbon.  When  the  proportion  of  the  latter  is 
greater,  the  steel  becomes  harder,  but  loses  in  toughness  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  property  of  being  welded.  Steel  containing  1.75 
per  cent,  of  carbon  cannot  be  welded  at  any  temperature. 

When  iron  is  combined  with  2  per  cent,  of  carbon,  it  cannot  be 
forged  under  the  hammer.  This  property  may  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tinguishing steel  from  cast-iron,  the  compounds  of  iron  with  a 
greater  proportion  of  carbon  than  1.9,  consequently,  being  no 
longer  steel,  but  cast-iron. 

Cast-steel  which  contains  from  1.9  to  2  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
cannot  be  forgod,  but  it  never  parts  with  its  graphite,  even  by 
very  slow  cooling.  Graphite  separates  by  slow  cooling,  only  when 
the  iron  is  combined  with  at  least  2.5  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
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Ihe  properties  of  ca6t-iroii  do  not  depend  so  mucli  on  the  whole 
quantity  of  carbon  contained,  as  on  that  with  which  it  is  intimately 
combined.  Gray  caet-iroii  moat  frequently  contains  only  2  or  2.5 
per  cent,  of  combined  carbon,  the  rest  of  this  substance  being  scat- 
tered through  it  in  the  form  of  graphitous  spangles.  Gray  cast- 
iron  requires  a  higher  temperature  for  fusion  than  white  cast-iron, 
and  passes  almost  suddenly  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  while 
white  iron  passes  through  an  intermediate  doughy  state ;  on  which 
account,  probably,  white  cast-iron  is  more  easily  refined  than  gray 
iron  containing  the  same  quantity  of  carbon.  Therefore,  it  is 
always  endeavoured  to  obtain  white  cast-iron  for  refining,  when 
the  purity  of  the  ore  and  the  fael  will  allow  it ;  for  we  have  already 
said  (§  826)  that  with  impure  ores  and  fuels,  the  temperature  of  a 
blast  furnace  producing  gray  cast-iron  must  be  greatly  elevated, 
unless  the  gray  iron  be  suddenly  cooled  on  leaving  the  furnace. 

Gray  cast-iron  is  converted  into  white  cast  iron  by  sudden  cool- 
ing, while  the  white  passes  into  the  gray  state  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature, and  by  slow  cooling. 
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Equivaeekt  =  26.7 ;  (333.75,  0  =  100.)' 

§  869.  Chromium*  is  obtained  combined  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  carbon,  by  heating,  in  a  "brasqued"  crucible,  a.n  intimate  mix- 
ture of  seaquioxide  of  chromium  and  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  carbon 
in  a  forge-fire,  when  the  carburetted  motal  remains  in  the  form  of 
a  porous  lump,  as  the  heat  was  not  sufficient  to  fuse  it.  This 
metallic  mass  is  finely  powdered  in  a  steel  mortar,  intimately  mixed 
with  a  few  hundredtha  of  the  green  oxide  of  chromium,  and  the 
mixture  heaped  in  a  porcelain  crucible  accurately  covered  by  its 
lid,  which  ia  tlien  placed  in  a  second  earthen  crucible,  likewise 
"  brasqued,"  and  heated  to  the  highest  temperature  of  a  forge-fire. 
The  carbon  of  the  carburetted  chromium  is  burned  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  oxide,  and  a  purer  metal  ia  obtained,  in  the  form  of  a  gray 
agglutinated  mass.  Thia  metal  is  brittle,  but  may  be  polished, 
and  then  displays  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre.  It  is  very  hard  and 
scratches  glass  readily,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  about  6.0.  It 
does  not  oxidize  in  dry  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  com- 
bines rapidly  with  oxygen  when  heated  to  a  dull  red-heat.  It 
"    s  in  chlorohydric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  evolution 


Pure  metallic  chromium  is  obtained,  in  the  form  of  a  dark-gray 
powder,  by  decomposing  the  violet  sesquichloride  of  chromium  by 
potassium.  The  pulverulent  metal  has  so  powerful  an  afiinity  for 
oxygen,  that  it  ignites  before  it  reaches  a  dull  red-heat,  and  ia 
converted  into  green  oxide  of  chromium  when  heated  in  contact 
with  the  air. 

COMPOUMDS  OF  CHROMIUM  WITH  UXYGEN. 

§  870.  Chromium  forms  many  compounds  with  oxygen : 

1.  The  protoxide  CrO,  isomorphous  with  protoxide  of  iron  FeO. 

2.  The  aesquioxide  CrgOg,  isomorphoua  with  alumina  and  aes- 
quioxide  of  iron  'Pefi^. 

3.  An  oxide  CrgO,,  intermediate  between  the  first  two,  and  cor- 
reaponding  to  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  FeOjFcaO,;  so  that  its 
formula  should  be  written  CrO,Cr303. 

4.  Chromic  acid  CrO,,  corresponding  to  ferric  acid  FeOg,  and 
manganic  acid  MnO^. 

5.  An  intermediate  oxide  CrO,,  which  should,  however,  rather 

*  Disooverel  in  1797  by  Vauquelin. 
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he  considered  as  a  combination  of  chromic  aeid  with  protoxide  of 
chromium:  OrOiCrOj. 

6.  Lastly,  a  perchromic  acid  CraO,,  corresponding  to  permanganic 
acid  Mn^O,. 

Protoxide  of  Chromium,  CrO. 

I  871.  Protoxicte  of  chrome  is  obtained  by  adding  caustic  potassa 
to  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  cbromitim,  when  a  deep  brown 
precipitate  of  hydrated  protoxide  is  formed.  But  this  substance 
has  so  great  an  affinity  for  oxygen  that  it  decomposes  water  as 
soon  as  it  is  set  free,  disengaging  hydrogen,  and  being  converted 
into  a  tobacco-coloured  powder,  which  is  the  hydrate  of  a  definite 
oxide  Cr^O,,  corresponding  to  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  which 
should  consequently  assume  the  formula  CrO,CrgOg.  The  trans- 
formation takes  place  very  rapidly,  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water.  The  hydrate  of  the  oxide  of  chrome  CrO,CraO„  heated  in 
a  closed  tube,  is  converted  into  tho  green  oxide  CraOa,  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 

The  composition  of  protoxide  of  chrome  has  never  been  directly 
ascertained,  hut  has  been  inferred  from  the  analysis  of  protochlo- 
ride of  chrome.     This  oxide  contains 

1  eq.  chromium 26.7  or  333.7 78.53 

1  "    oxygen 8.Q       100.0 ..21.47   . 

1  "    protoxide 34.0       433.7 100.00 

Sesquioxide  of  Uhromium  CrJ^.^. 

§  872.  Sesquioxide  of  chromium  ia  prepared  in  several  ways  : 

1.  By  heating  protochromate  of  mercury  Hg^OjCrOj;  when 
oxygen  is  disengaged,  the  mercury  distils,  and  sesquioxido  of 
chrome  remains  in  the  form  of  a  deep-green  powder : 

2(Hg,0,CrO,)=Cr,0,+4Hg+50. 

2.  By  heating  in  a  crucible  a  mixture  of 

1  part  of  bichromate  of  potassa, 

1^  "         sal  ammoniac, 

1     "         carbonate  of  potassa, 

when  chloride  of  potassium  and  oxide  of  chrome  are  formed,  while 
the  oxygen  given  off  by  the  chromic  acid  combines  with  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  ammonia : 
KO,2Cr03+KO,CO,+2{NH3,IICl)  =  2KC1  +  Cr.O^-FSHO+N-f 

By  treating  the  substance  with  water,  the  chloride  of  potassium  is 
dissolved,  leaving  the  sesquioxide  of  chrome  in  a  state  of  purity. 

3.  By  heating  at  a  suitable  temperature,  in  an  earthen  crucible 
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or  in  a  retort,  2  parts  of  bichromate  of  potasaa,  and  1  part  of 
sulphur;  when  the  sulphur  forms,  with  the  oxygen  given  off  by  the 
chromic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines  with  the  potassa : 

KO,2CrO,+S=Cr,0,+KO,SO,. 
But  an  excess  of  sulphur  is  necessary,  as  a  portion  of  this  sub 
stance  is  volatilized  without  reacting  on  the  chromate.  By  treat 
ing  it  with  water,  the  oxide  of  chrome  often  remains  mixed  with  ii 
small  quantity  of  sulphur,  which  may  be  expelled  as  sulphurous 
acid  by  heating  it  in  contact  with  the  air. 

4.  By  calcining  bichromate  of  potassa  in  a  "brasqued"  crucible, 
when  carbonate  of  potassa,  which  is  removed  hj  water,  and  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chrome  are  formed: 

2{KO,20rO3)+3C=2(KO,CO,)+CO,+20r,O,. 

5.  By  heating  bichromate  of  potassa  to  a  high  white-heat,  ivhen 
half  of  the  chromic  acid  is  decomposed  into  sesquioxide  of  chrome 
and  oxygen,  and  a  neutral  chromate  of  potassa  is  formed,  which 
is  removed  by  water : 

2(KO,2CrO,)=Cr,0,+  30+2(KO,CrO,). 
In  this  case  the  sesquioxido  of  chrome  assumes  the  form  of  crys- 
talline lamella. 

6.  By  heating  chromate  of  potassa  to  a  red-heat,  in  a  current 
of  chlorine,  when  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  the  chromic 
acid  is  decomposed  into  sesquioxide  of  chrome  and  oxygen : 

2{KO,CrO,)-f2Cl=2KCl+Cr,03+30. 
Sesquioxide  of  chrome,  thus  prepared,  appears  in  the  form  of 
green  crystalline  lamcllte. 

7.  Lastly,  sesquioxide  of  chrome  is  obtained,  in  the  form  of 
small  rhombohedral  crystals,  isomorphous  with  native  crystallized 
alumina  or  corundum,  by  passing  through  a  heated  tube  a  red 
volatile  liquid  of  the  formula  CrO,Cl,  which  we  shall  describe 
under  the  name  of  chlorochromia  acid. 

2Cr0,Cl=Cr,O,+2Cl+O. 

The  crystals  which  are  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  are 
often  1  or  2  millimetres  in  size,  very  brilliant,  and  of  so  deep  a 
green  colour  as  to  appear  black.  They  are  as  hard  as  corundum 
and  readily  scratch  glass.     Their  specific  gravity  is  5.21. 

Sesquioxide  of  chrome  cannot  be  decomposed  by  heat.  Hydrogen 
even  does  not  reduce  it  at  the  highest  temperature  of  our  labora- 
tory furnaces ;  but  charcoal  decompoaea  it  in  a  forge-fire,  when  it 
is  intimately  mixed  with  the  oxide.  Vapour  of  sulphur  does  not 
act  on  it  at  a  white-heat,  while  sulphide  of  carbon  decomposes  it 
at  this  temperature,  and  converts  it  into  sulphide  of  chromium. 

Sesquioxide  of  chrome  imparts  a  green  colour  to  fluxes,  and  we 
have  already  seen  that  this  oxide  is  used  for  painting  oa  glass  and 
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porcelain.  A  red  colour,  called  pink-colour,  is  silso  prepared  with 
chrome,  and  was  first  used  on  porcelain  by  the  English.  It  is 
obtained  by  heating  to  redness  an  intimate  mixture  of  100  parts 
of  stannic  acid,  34  of  chalk,  and  3  or  4  of  chromate  of  potassa, 
and  then  treating  the  powdered  material  with  chlorohydric  acid 
until  it  has  acquired  a  beautiful  roay  tinge.  The  colouring  prin- 
ciple of  this  substance  is  probably  an  oxide  of  chrome  superior  to 
the  sesquioxide. 

Strongly  calcined,  it  combines  with  the  acids,  even  when  they 
are  concentrated,  only  with  great  difficulty;  the  hydrate  must 
therefore  he  dissolved  when  salts  of  the  oxide  are  to  be  prepared. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chrome,  a  solu- 
tion of  the  ses  qui  chloride  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  when  a 
gelatinous  bluish-gray  precipitate  is  formed,  which  must  be  washed 
with  boiling  water.  The  sesquichloride  of  chrome  used  in  this 
preparation  is  obtained  by  decomposing  bichromate  of  potassa  by 
sulphurous  acid,  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid. 
To  effect  this  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a 
concentrated  hot  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  mixed  with 
chlorohydric  acid,  when  the  liquid  soon  changes  in  colour,  be- 
coming first  brown,  and  subsequently  assuming  a  beautiful  emerald 
green  hue.  The  reaction  is  terminated  when  the  liquid  still  exhales 
a  strong  smell  of  sulphurous  acid,  after  having  been  left  to  itself 
for  several  hours  in  a  well-corked  bottle. 

Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chrome  dissolves  readily  in  acids. 
Moderately  heated,  it  loses  its  water,  still  preserving  the  property 
of  easily  combining  with  acids;  but  if  the  temperature  be  further 
elevated,  the  substance  suddenly  becomes  incandescent  before 
reaching  a  red-heat,  and,  after  incandescence,  the  oxide  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  acids. 

§  873.  Sesquioxide  of  chrome  can  combine  with  powerful  bases, 
and  one  of  these  compounds,  found  in  nature,  acquires  great  im- 
portance from  being  the  ordinary  chrome  ore.  It  consists  of  ses- 
quioxide of  chrome  and  protoxide  of  iron,  combined  according  to 
the  formula  PeOjCrgO, :  in  mineralogy,  it  is  called  chromate  of 
iron,  or  chromic  iron.  Chromic  iron  has  sometimes  been  found 
crystallized  in  regular  octahedrons,  presenting,  therefore,  the  same 
form  as  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  'EeO,Fefi„  and  spinell  MgOiAl^Og, 
which  have  similar  formulae.  Most  frequently,  chromic  iron 
forms  considerable  masses,  of  a  deep  gray  colour  and  a  greasy 
lustre;  and  its  bearings  resemble  those  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 
The  principal  mines  of  chromic  iron  are  in  Sweden,  the  Ural, 
and  near  Baltimore  in  the  United  States.*     It  has  been  found  in 

*  Tjie  most  extensive  and  important  locality  by  far,  is  tiat  of  Lauoaster  and 
Chester  counties,  Pennsjlyania,  which  now  supplies  botli  tlie  United  States  and 
Europe-  A  considerable  part  of  the  ore  ia  now  obtained  by  simply  washing  the 
Bfln^a  of  brooks.—  W.  L.  F. 
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France,  in  the  department  of  Var,  but  the  mine  appears  nearly 
exhausted. 

Chromie  Acid  CrO^. 

§  8T4.  In  order  to  prepare  chromic  acid,  one  and  a  half  times 
its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  gradually  and  in  small  quan- 
tities to  a  solution  of  hichromate  of  potassa,  saturated  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  130°  to  140°,  when  bisulphate  of  potassa  is 
formed,  which  remains  in  solution,  and  the  liquid  deposits  on  cool- 
ing long  red  needles  of  chromic  acid.  When  the  soJution  is  cooled 
and  the  acid  liquid  decanted  off,  the  crystals  are  allowed  to  drain 
in  a  funnel  stopped  with  asbestus,  and  are  then  spread  upon  un- 
burnt  porcelain,  which  absorbs  the  remaining  water.  In  order  to 
purify  them,  their  aqueous  solution  is  treated  with  a  small  quantity 
of  chromate  of  baryta,  which  combines  with  tHe  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  in  vacuo. 

Chromic  acid  ia  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, but  becomes  almost  black  when  heated.  It  decomposes 
before  attaining  a  red-heat  into  sesquioxide  of  chrome  and  oxygen, 
and  is  deliquescent  and  very  soluble,  with  an  orange-yellow  colour. 

Chromic  acid  is  a  very  powerful  oxidizing  agent :  a  few  drops 
of  absolute  alcohol  thrown  on  it,  instantly  convert  it  into  sesqui- 
oxide, with  so  great  an  evolution  of  Iicat  that  the  alcohol  some- 
times ignites.  Hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  decomposes 
chromic  acid,  disengaging  oxygen  and  forming  sesquisulphate  of 
chrome.  Oxygen  is  sometimes  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by 
heating  together  equal  weights  of  bichromate  of  potassa  and  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  Chlorohydric  acid  converts  chromic 
acid  into  ses  qui  chloride  of  chrome,  with  disengagement  of  chlo- 
rine; 

2CrO,+6nCl=Cr,Cl3-f6HO+3Cl. 

§  8T5.  Chromic  acid  appears  to  be  able  to  combine  in  several 
proportions  with  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  If  a  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potassa  be  treated  with  sulphurous  acid  until  it  assumes  a 
brown  colour,  and  at  that  moment  ammonia  be  added  to  the  liquid, 
an  ochreoua  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  hot  water,  after  some 
time,  decomposes  into  chromic  acid  which  dissolves,  and  hydratcd 
sesquioxide  of  chrome  which  remains.  A  similar  compound  is 
obtained  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  chrome  by  a  suitable  degree 
of  heat,  when  a  brown  spongy  mass  remains,  of  which  the  compo- 
sition is  represented  by  CrOj,  but  to  which  the  formula  Cr/)^, 
OrO,  has  been  assigned. 

Perahromic  Aeid. 

%  876.  By  treating  chromic  acid  with  oxygenated  water,  a 
beautiful  blue  solution  is  obtained,  which,  when  shaken  with  ether, 
loses  its  colour,   and  imparts  the   blue  compound  to  the  ether. 
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iliis  compound,  which  is  not  very  stable,  has  not  jet  been  ob- 
tained in  an  isolated  state,  nor  haa  it  been  combined  Tfith  the 
mineral  bases.     Its  formula  is  supposed  to  be  CrgO,. 

SALTS  FORMED  BY  PROTOXIDE  OF  CHROME. 
§  87T.  Protoxide  of  chrome  CrO  is  a  powerful  base,  but  never- 
theless has  been  combined  with  only  a  small  number  of  acids,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  pure,  and  the  ready  sus- 
ceptibility of  change  of  the  salts  themselves,  which  rapidly  absorb- 
ing the  oxygen  of  the  air,  are  converted  into  eesquisalta.  The 
acetate  and  the  double  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  chrome  and  potassa 
only  are  known ;  but  in  order  to  ascertain  the  distinctive  charac- 
ters of  the  protosalts  of  chrome,  the  protochloride  must  be  resort- 
ed to.  These  compounds  are  known  by  the  following  reactions : — 
Caustic  potassa  at  first  affords  a  deep  brown  precipitate  of  hy- 
drated  protoxide,  but  which  is  immediately  changed  into  a  clear 
brown  hydrated  magnetic  oxide,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
gas.  Sulfhydric  acid  does  not  precipitate  them,  while  sulfhydrates 
yield  a  black  precipitate.  Bichloride  of  mercury  gives  a  white 
precipitate  of  protochloride  of  mercury.  Lastly,  oxidizing  reagents, 
such  as  chlorine,  nitric  acid,  etc.,  immediately  convert  the  proto- 
salts of  chromium  into  sesquisalts. 

SALTS  FORMED  EV  SESQUIOXIDE  OF  CHROME. 


§  878.  Sesquioside  of  chrome  is  a  feeble  base,  a 
quioxide  of  iron.  The  salts  formed  by  this  oxide  may  exist  under 
two  different  modifications,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  co- 
lours, the  first  being  violet,  while  the  second  is  green.  Several 
acids  produce  both  modifications ;  but  with  others  only  one  of  the 
colours  has  hitherto  been  obtained. 

A  green  and  a  violet  sulphate  are  known.  Ammonia  forms  in 
the  solutions  of  these  two  salts  precipitates  which  are  distinguished 
by  their  shades  of  colour ;  the  precipitate  of  the  green  sulphate 
being  bluish  gray,  and  producing  a  green  solution  with  sulphuric 
acid,  while  that  furnished  by  the  violet  modification  is  of  a  greenish 
gray,  but  also  produces  a  green  solution  when  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid, 

Potassa  and  soda  yield  bluish-gray  or  greenish-gray  precipi- 
tates, which  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  alkali,  forming  a  green  liquid, 
which  loses  its  colour  by  boiling,  as  the  hydrated  oxide  is  agaia 
precipitated. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  give  a  greenish  precipitate,  perceptibly 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

Sulfhydrio  acid  does  not  precipitate  the  sesquisalts  of  chrome, 
but  the  sulfhydrates  precipitate  those  of  the  hydrated  sesquioxide. 

The  sesquisalts  of  chrome  produce,  like  the  protosalts,  a  glass 
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of  a  cLaract eristic  green  colour  when  fused  witli  borax.  Fused 
with  the  alkaline  carbonates,  or  better  still,  with  the  nitrates,  they 
form  alkaline  chromatea,  which  are  recognised  by  the  yellow  solu- 
tions they  produce,  and  by  their  great  colouring  power. 

Sesquinitrate  of  Chrome. 

§  879,  Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chrome  dissolves  immediately 
in  nitric  acid,  furnishing  a  green  solution  which  leaves,  after  eva- 
poration, a  very  soluble  green  salt,  readily  decomposable  by  heat. 
At  a  moderate  temperature,  it  yields  a  brown  substance,  which  is 
regarded  as  a  sesi^uichr ornate  of  chrome  Crj03,Cr03. 

Sesquisulphates  of  Olirome. 

%  880.  The  neutral  sesquisulphate  of  chrome  CrgOjiSSO^  has 
been  obtained  with  three  different  colours,  violet,  green,  and  red, 
which  appear  to  correspond  to  three  modifications  of  the  salt. 

The  violet  sulphate  is  obtained,  by  leaving  for  several  weeks,  in 
a  badly-corked  bottle,  8  parts  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chrome, 
dried  at  212°,  and  8  or  10  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  solution,  which  is  at  first  green,  gradually  becomes  blue,  and, 
after  some  time,  a  greenish-blue  crystalline  mass  ia  deposited. 
With  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  substance,  alcohol  gives  a  violet- 
blue  crystalline  precipitate,  which,  after  having  been  dissolved  in 
very  weak  alcohol,  is  left  to  itself.  After  some  time,  the  liquid 
deposits  small  regular  octohedrons  of  the  formula  Crj03,3S03+ 
15H0. 

The  green  sulphate  is  prepared  hy  dissolving  sesquioxide  of 
chrome,  at  a  temperature  of  120°  to  140°,  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  by  boiling  the  solution  of  th,c  violet  sulphate.  The 
liquid,  when  rapidly  evaporated,  yields  a  green  crystalline  salt, 
having  the  same  composition  as  the  violet  sulphate.  The  green 
sulphate  readily  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  a  blue  colour,  while 
the  violet  sulphate  is  insoluble  in  it.  The  violet  and  green  sul- 
phates are  also  distinguished  by  several  chemical  reactions ;  thus, 
the  cold  solution  of  the  green  sulphate  is  not  completely  decom- 
posed by  the  soluble  salts  of  baryta,  and  the  decomposition  is 
complete  only  when  the  liquid  is  boiled,  while  all  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  violet  solution  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  precipitated 
when  cold  by  salts  of  baryta. 

If  the  violet  or  green  sulphate  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
392°,  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  clear  yellow  mass  is 
obtained,  which  leaves  as  a  residue  the  red  neutral  sulphate  of 
chrome,  after  the  evaporation  of  the  excess  of  acid.  This  anhy- 
droua  sulphate  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  with  difficulty 
even  in  acid  liquids. 
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Chromic  Alums. 

§  881.  Sesquisulphate  of  chrome  is  iaomorphous  with  su!phate 
of  alumina,  and  may  talis  the  place  of  the  latter  in  the  alums.  The 
crystallizable  chromic  alums  contain  the  violet  modification  of 
sulphate  of  chrome.  Three  of  these  alums  are  known,  affording 
beautiful  crystals : 

Potassic  alum Cr,0,3803+K0,S0,+24H0. 

Sodic  alum Cr,0„3SO,+NaO,SO,+24HO. 

Ammoniacal  alum Cr,0„8S03+(NH„H0)S03+24H0. 

Potasao'chromic  alum  is  prepared  by  heating  slightly  a  mixture 
of  bichromate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid  dissolved  in  water,  with 
a  reducing  substance,  such  as  sugar,  alcohol,  etc. ;  or  by  passing  a 
current  of  sulphurous  acid  through  the  liquid.  The  solution  depo- 
sits by  spontaneoua  evaporation,  or  even  on  cooling,  if  it  be  suffi- 
ciently concentrated,  large  regular  octahedrons,  like  those  of  ordi- 
nary alum,  of  a  deep  violet  red.  They  dissolve  readily  iu  water, 
with  a  dirty  violet  colour,  but  arc  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Heated  to 
176°,  the  solution  becomes  green,  and  deposits  by  evaporation  red 
crystals  of  alum,  but  leaves  as  a  residue  an  unerystallized  mass, 
which  is  still  a  double  sulphate  of  potassa  and  chrome,  but  which 
no  longer  presents  any  of  the  characters  of  potass a-chromic  aium. 
The  solutions  of  the  green  sulphates  of  chromium  give  the  same 
green  product  when  thoy  are  evaporated  with  sulphate  of  potassa. 

CHROMATES. 

§  882.  Chromic  acid  combines  with  nearly  all  the  bases,  forming 
with  the  alkalies  salts  which  crystallize  perfectly,  and  are  isomor- 
phous  with  the  corresponding  sulphates.  The  chromates  of  stron- 
tian,  lime,  and  magnesia  are  soluble,  while  the  other  metallic  chro- 
mates are  insoluble,  or  nearly  so. 

Chromic  acid  forms  with  the  alkalies  two  series  of  salts :  neutral 
chromates  and  bichromates,  the  former  of  which  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  while  the  bichromates  are  orange-red.  The  soluble 
chromates  are  easily  distinguished :  first,  by  flieir  colour,  which  is 
very  decided,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions ;  and  also,  by  the  cha- 
racteristic colours  of  the  precipitate  they  yield  with  various  metallic 
salts.  They  form  a  yellow  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  lead  and 
bismuth,  a  bright  red  one  with  those  of  mercury,  and  a  deep  red 
one  with  those  of  silver.  The  chromates,  hoatod  with  concen- 
trated ehlorohydrio  acid,  give  a  green  solution  of  sesquichloride 
of  chrome. 

Chromates  of  Potassa. 

g  883.  The  compounds  of  chromic  acid  with  potassa  are  the  moat 
important  products  of  chrome,  as  large  quantities  of  them  are  used 
in  dyeing  and  calico-printing.     They  are  obtained  directly  from 
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chrome-ore,  that  is,  from  chromic  iron.  The  chrome-ore,  which 
even  when  purified  by  washing  always  contains  a  certain  quantity 
of  qoartzose  and  aluminous  minerals,  is  heated,  finely  powdered,  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  to  which  some 
nitrate  of  potassa  is  frequently  added,  and  the  material  is  constantly 
stirred  to  facilitate  its  oxidation.  Chromate  of  potassa,  hut  at  the 
same  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  silicate  and  aluminate  of  potassa, 
are  formed,  to  separate  which  the  roasted  substance  is  treated  with 
water,  which  dissolves  the  soluble  alkaline  salts,  after  which  acetic 
acid  is  added  to  the  liquid  until  it  assumes  an  acid  reaction,  which 
is  a  sign  that  the  neutral  chromate  of  potassa  is  converted  into  a 
bichromate  and  that  the  silicic  acid  is  deposited.  The  bichromate, 
being  much  less  soluble  than  the  neutral  salt,  is  easily  separated 
by  crystallization,  and  purified  by  recrystallization. 

Bichromate  of  potassa  forma  beautiful  red  crystals,  which  fuse 
without  change  before  attaining  a  red-heat,  but  decompose  at  a 
higher  temperature  into  neutral  chromate,  sesquioxide  of  chrome, 
and  oxygen  which  is  given  off.  This  salt  contains  no  water  of 
crystallization,  and  ia  soluble  in  10  parts  of  cold  and  in  a  much  leas 
quantity  of  boiling  water. 

Neutral  chromate  of  potassa  is  obtained  by  adding  chromate  of 
potassa  to  a  solution  of  the  bichromate  until  the  latter  assumes  a 
clear  yellow  colour,  and  evaporating  the  liquid,  when  yellow  anhy- 
drous crystals  are  obtained,  presenting  exactly  the  same  form  as 
sulphate  of  potassa.  The  neutral  chromate  is  very  soluble,  as  cold 
water  dissolves  more  than  double  its  weight  of  it,  and  hot  water 
still  more.  The  solution  of  the  neutral  chromate  of  potassa  turns 
the  red  tincture  of  litmus  blue. 

The  neutral  chromate  of  soda  ia  very  soluble  in  water,  and,  during 
cooling  from  a  hot  saturated  solution,  forms  crystals  corresponding 
to  the  formula  NaO,CrO,-M0HO,  and  ig  isomorphoug  with  sul- 
phate of  soda  NaO,SO3+10HO. 

BichromaU  of  Ohloride  of  PoUtssium,  or  Chlorochromate  of  Potassa. 
§  884.  If  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  be  boiled  with  cblo- 
robydric  acid  until  chlorine  begins  to  be  evolved,  a  brown  liquid 
is  obtained,  which  on  cooling  deposits  beautiful  orange-coloured 
crystals  of  a  salt  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  bichromate  of  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  KCljSOrOj.  This  substance  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  a  bichromate  of  potassa,  in  which  one  of  the  equivalents 
of  chromic  acid  is  replaced  by  1  equiv.  of  chlorochromic  acid, 
CrOjCl;butthen  its  formula  should  be  written,  KO(Or03-i-CrO„Cl.) 

Ohloroehromic  Acid. 

§  885.  A  chlorochromic  acid  CrO^Cl  may  be  obtained  isolated, 

by  fusing  in  an  earthen  crucible  10  parts  of  sea-salt  and  17  parts 

of  bichromate  of  potassa.     The  liquid  matter  is  run  on  a  sheet-iron 
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plate,  and,  when  cool,  broken  into  fragments,  which  are  introduced 
into  a  glass  retort  with  80  parts  of  concentrated  sdphuric  acid. 
Reaction  commences  immediately,  a  gentle  heat  is  anbaequently 
applied,  and  a  blood-red  liquid  condenses  in  the  receiver,  which 
should  he  cooled  with  ice.  The  density  of  this  liquid  is  1.71;  it 
boils  at  248°.  By  contact  with  water  it  is  decomposed  into  chromic 
and  chlorohydric  acids:  CrO,Cl+HO=CrO,+HCl.  It  should  be 
kept  in  glass  tubes  hermetically  sealed. 

COMPOUND  05'  ClIKOMIUM  WITH  SULPHUR, 
g  886.  If  sulphide  of  carbon  in  vapour  be  passed  through  a  heated 
porcelain  tube  containing  sesquioxide  of  chrome,  the  latter  is  con- 
verted into  crystalline  spangles  of  sulphide  of  chromium  Cr^S^,  re- 
sembling native  graphite. 

COMPOUND  OF  CHEOMIUM  WITH  NITBOGEN. 
§  887.  A  compound  of  chromium  with  nitrogen  is  obtained  by 
heating  sesquichloride  of  chrome  in  a  current  of  dry  ammoniacal 
gas.  This  substance  then  presents  the  form  of  a  brown  powder, 
which  is  unchangeable  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, but  readily  ignites  and  is  converted  into  sesquioxide  when 
heated  in  the  air. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  CIIROJIIUM  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  888.  Chromium  forms  two  compounds  with  chlorine :  a  proto- 
chloride  CrCl,  corresponding  to  the  protoxide  CrO ;  and  a  sesqui- 
chloride Cr^ClB)  corresponding  to  the  sesquioxide  CrjOj,  and  capable 
of  existing  under  two  different  modifications. 

Protochhride  of  chrome  CrCl  is  obtained  by  passing  hydrogen 
gas  over  anhydrous  sesquichloride  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain 
tube.  Protochloride  of  chrome  is  white,  dissolves  in  water,  yield- 
ing a  blue  solution,  which  absorbs  rapidly  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
thus  converting  the  protochloride  into  an  oxychloride  OvJ^\fi. 
The  solution  of  protochloride  of  chrome  readily  absorbs  deutoxide 
of  nitrogen,  like  the  protochloride  and  protosuiphate  of  iron. 

§  889.  Anhydrous  sesquiehloride  of  chrome  is  prepared  by  heat- 
ing an  intimate  mixture  of  sesquioxide  of  chrome  and  charcoal  in 
a  current  of  dry  chlorine,  the  process  otherwise  exactly  resembling 
that  for  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  aluminum  (§  604).  Tiie 
sesquichloride  is  deposited  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  in  the 
form  of  small  spangles  of  a  peach-blossom  colour.  Anhydrous 
sesquichloride  of  chrome  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  water 
without  being  dissolved  by  it  in  the  slightest  degree,  but  boiling 
water  dissolves  it  after  some  time,  giving  a  green  solution.  If  a 
very  small  quantity  of  protochloride  of  chrome  CrCl  be  added  to 
cold  water,  sesquichloride  immediately  dissolves  with  evolution  of 
heat,  and  yields  a  green  solution  identical  with  that  obtained  b^ 
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dissolving  hydrated  eeaquioxide  of  chrome  in  elilorohjdric  acid. 
The  smallest  quantity  of  protochloride  of  chrome,  i^^j,  is  sufficient 
to  produce  this  remarkable  effect. 

By  dissolving  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chrome  in  chlorohydric 
acid,  a  green  eolution  ie  obtained,  which  yields,  on  evaporation,  a 
deliquescent  green  mass,  the  formula,  of  which,  when  evaporated 
in  dry  air,  is  CrClj+^HO.  Heated,  it  evolves  water  and  chloro- 
hydric acid,  while  oxychlorides  remain.  Some  chemists  regard 
this  body  as  resulting  from  the  direct  combination  of  chlorohydric 
acid  with  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  as  a  chlorohydrate  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chrome,  and  give  it  the  formula  Cr30g,3HCl-l-6HO.  If 
the  hydrated  aesquichloride  be  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorohydric 
acid  gas,  it  only  loses  its  water,  and  is  converted  into  a  violet  anhy- 
drous sesqui  chloride. 

By  pouring  chloride  of  barium  into  a  solution  of  violet  sulphate 
of  chrome,  sulphate  of  baryta  is  precipitated,  and  there  remains  in 
the  liquid  a  violet  sesqui  chloride  of  chrome,  presenting  the  same 
composition  as  the  green  aesquichloride.  These  two  modifications 
are  observed  in  several  chemical  reactions ;  thus  nitrate  of  silver 
only  precipitates  when  cold  -g  of  the  chlorine  of  the  green  chloride, 
while  the  violet  sesquichloride  immediately  parts  with  the  whole 
of  it  at  the  boiling  point.  The  violet  chloride  is  rapidly  trans- 
formed into  the  green'chloride. 


§  890.  Chrome  is  always  determined  in  the  state  of  green  oxide. 
To  do  this,  the  chrome  ia  converted  into  chloride  or  sulphate  of 
seaquioxide,  and  the  boiling  solution  is  precipitated  by  ammonia. 
The  gelatinous  precipitate  of  the  hydrate  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
and,  after  being  well  washed,  ia  calcined  in  a  closed  platinum 
crucible.* 

*  A  much  more  esaot  methoii  ia  the  alkalimetrical  iJetennination  of  chrome, 
which  depends  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  peroiide  of  mitngaiiesa,  daaocibad 
in  the  note  to  §765.  The  chrome  muat  first  be  converted  into  chromic  acid,  nnless 
it  be  already  in  that  state,  by  a  fusion  with  caustic  potasao  fund  chlorate  of  potasan. 
Chlorohydric  acid  being  added  to  the  aolntjon  of  the  chlorate  formed,  the  latter  ia 
then  reduced  bj  a  protosalt  of  iron  according  to  the  formula, 
6Fe(>f2CrO,=8Fe,0.-fCr,0,. 

How,  if  a  certain  qnantity  of  ft  protosalt  of  iron  has  been  added,  and  the  surplua 
of  this  be  determined  by  permanganate  of  potaaea,  according  to  §  904,  the  quantity 
of  chromic  acid  or  oxide  may  ha  found  by  the  above  formula ;  as  aii  equivalents  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron  found  by  subtracting  the  quantity  deterjuinetl  from  the 
whole  quantity  added,  corraspond  exactly  to  two  equivaleDts  of  chromic  acid,  or 
to  one  of  aesqaiozide  of  chrome. 

The  protosalt  of  iron  employed  ia  tlie  protosulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  of 
which  a  standard  solution  is  kept  for  the  determination  of  peroside  of  manganese. 

The  methods  of  detarraining  chrome  by  weight  are  inexact;  us  sesquioxide  of 
chrome  cannot  entirely  be  freed  from  a  part  of  the  fixed  allrali  used  for  ila  pro- 
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When  cLrome  exists  in  solution  as  chromic  acid,  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury is  added,  and  the  precipitate  of  chromate  of  mercury  formed 
la  calcined  in  a  platinum  crucible,  leaving  sesquioxide  of  chrome, 
which  is  weighed.  Chromic  acid  may,  also,  be  converted  into  sea- 
quichloride  of  chrome,  by  heating  the  liquid  with  chlorohydric  acid, 
and  passing  a  current  of  aulphuroua  acid  gas  through  it,  when  oxide 
of  chrome  may  be  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

When  the  oxide  of  chrome  exista  in  the  state  of  a  salt  mixed 
with  alkaline  or  alkaline- earthy  salts,  it  is  precipitated  when  hot 
by  caustic  ammonia,  which  only  precipitates  the  oxide  of  chrome, 
and  is  filtered  rapidly,  so  as  to  avoid,  as  much  as  poasible,  the  con- 
tact of  the  air,  in  order  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  may  not 
precipitate  the  alkaline  earths.  If  the  liquid  contains  manganese, 
an  amraoniacal  salt  must  first  be  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
prevent  the  magnesia  from  being  precipitated  by  the  ammonia,. 
The  oxides  of  chrome  and  the  alkaline  earths  may  also  be  precipi- 
tated by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  but  the  mixture  must  then  be  fused 
in  a  platinum  crucible  Vfith  carbonate  of  soda,  when  chromate  of 
soda  is  formed  which  is  dissolved  in  water.  Tho  chromo  is  then 
precipitated  by  the  processes  described. 

Oxide  of  chrome  is  separated  from  alumina  by  boiling  the  hy- 
drated  oxides  with  caustic  potasaa,  which  dissolves  only  the  alumina. 

Oxide  of  chrome  is  separated  from  oxide  of  manganese  by  adding 
to  the  liquid  containing  the  two  oxides  a  quantity  of  ammoniacal 
salt  sufficient  to  prevent  the  oxide  of  manganese  from  being  pre- 
cipitated by  the  ammonia.  The  liquid  ia  then  boiled,  and  an  ex- 
cess of  ammonia  added,  which  completely  precipitates  the  oxide  of 
chrome.* 

In  order  to  separate  oxide  of  chrome  from  the  osidea  of  iron,  the 
substance  must  be  heated  with  caustic  potassa  in  a  silver  crucible, 
when  chromate  of  potassa  is  formed,  which  is  dissolved  in  water, 
leaving  the  peroxide  of  iron  isolated. 

cipitatlon,  and  ammonia  does  not  pracipitato  it  perfeotly ;  and  the  oilier  method, 
not  mentioned  in  tlia  test,  of  preoipitatiag  cliromio  acid  by  aoetate  of  lead,  and 
weigiiing  tlie  ohromata  of  lead  formed,  lias  tke  disadvantage  that  chromate  of  lead 
is  cot  absolutely  insoluble  in  water. —  W,  L.  F. 

*  By  far  the  beat  method  of  separating  chrome  from  loanganese  is  to  pceoipi- 
tate  the  former  as  sesquioside  by  uarbonate  of  baryta,  which  leaves  the  manga- 
nese in  solution.— W".  L.  F. 
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§  891.  Pure  metallic  cobalt*  m  obtained  by  reducing  its  oxides 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas ;  but  the  metal  is  then  in  the  form 
of  a  black  powder  which  ie  pyrophoric,  like  osido  of  iron  under 
the  same  circumstances :  it  becomes  incandescent  when  projected 
in  contact  with  the  air.  The  metal  is  obtained  in  a  more  aggre- 
gated and  less  oxidizable  form,  by  making  the  reduction  by  hydro- 
gen at  a  higher  temperature,  in  a  porcelain  tube  heated  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace.  The  oxides  of  cobalt,  like  those  of  iron,  are 
easily  reduced  by  cementation  in  contact  with  charcoal.  If  oxide 
of  cobalt  be  heaped  in  a  "brasqued"  crucible,  and  heated  in  a 
forge-fire,  precisely  as  in  the  assay  of  iron,  a  fused  metallic  lump 
of  carburettcd  cobalt  is  obtained,  which  is  gray,  possessing  a  lustre 
resembling  that  of  cast-iron ;  but  it  has  but  little  malleability,  and 
breaks  under  the  hammer.  Pure  fused  metallic  cobalt  may  be 
obtained  by  adopting  a  process  which  does  not  succeed  for  iron. 
Oxalate  of  cobalt  is  heaped  in  a  porcelain  tube  closed  at  one  end, 
so  as  to  introduce  as  great  a  quantity  as  possible ;  and  this  tube, 
closed  with  a  lid,  ia  placed  in  an  earthen  crucible,  and  the  whole  is 
then  heated  in  a  strong  forge-fire,  after  the  interstices  have  been 
filled  with  clay.  The  oxalate  of  cobalt  is  decomposed  with  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  according  to  the  reaction, 

CoO,OA=Co-i-2CO„ 
when  the  metallic  cobalt  alone  remains,  and,  if  the  temperature  be 
sufliciently  high,  fuses  into  a  button.     The  cobalt  thus  obtained  is 
of  a  steel-gray  colour,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  8,5,     Cobalt  is  nearly  as  ma,gnetic  as  iron. 

Cobalt  is  less  affected  by  damp  air  than  iron,  but  after  some 
time  becomes  covered  with  a  brownish-black  rust.  Heated  in  the 
air,  it  is  converted  into  an  oxide. 

Cobalt  dissolves  in  chlorohjdric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acids,  with 
disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas ;  but  the  solution  is  effected  more 
slowly  than  that  of  iron  or  zinc. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  COBALT  'WITH  OXYGEN. 
§  892.  Cobalt  forms  two  well  defined  oxides ;  a  protoxide  con- 
taining 21.32  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  a  sesquioxide  containing 
for  the  same  quantity  of  metal  one  and  a-half  times  more  oxygen. 

*  Cobalt  was  first  obtalued  in  the  raetallie  state  by  Brandt,  in  17153. 
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The  equivalent  of  colialt,  deduced  from  the  composition  of  these 
oxides  by  giving  to  the  protoxide  the  formula  CoO,  is  29.5. 

Hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt  is  obtained  by  adding  caustic  po- 
tassa  to  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  cobalt,  a  sulphate  or  a  nitrate  for 
example.  The  gelatinous  precipitate,  of  a  lavender-blue  colour, 
should  be  well  washed  with  boiling  water  to  remove  the  last  traces 
of  potassa,  and  calcined  protected  from  the  air.  The  protoxiile  is 
also  prepared  by  calcining  carbonate  of  cobalt  in  a  close  crucible. 
Protoxide  of  cobalt  is  a  powder  of  a  deep  ash-gray  colour,  which, 
when  heated  in  the  air,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  appeal's  to  be  con- 
verted into  an  oxide  CoO+COaOg,  corresponding  to  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron.  It  is  a  powerful  base,  which  forms  red  salts,  isomorphous 
with  those  yielded  by  the  other  metallic  oxides  of  the  same  formula. 

Sesquioxide  of  cobalt  is  obtained  bypassing  a  current  of  chlorine 
through  water  containing  hydrated  protoxide  in  suspension  ;  when 
the  liquid  becomes  rose-coloured  and  a  black  precipitate  ia  formed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  portion  of  the  protoxide  is  changed 
into  a  chloride,  which  dissolves,  and  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  an- 
other portion  of  the  protoxide,  which  is  changed  into  aesc^"^'*^''^^  ■ 
3CoO-fCl=CoA+CoCl. 

The  whole  of  the  protoxide  may  be  converted  into  sesquioxide 
by  precipitating  the  dissolved  protochloride  by  potassa,  and  again 
passing  chlorine  through  the  liquid ;  which  is  the  same  as  imme- 
diately treating  the  hydrated  protoxide  hj  a  solution  of  an  alkaline 
hypochlorite. 

SALTS  FOEMED  BY  PROTOXIDE  OP  COBALT. 

§  893.  The  protosalts  of  cobalt  are  generally  of  a  currant-red 
or  peach-blossom  colour.  Their  solutions  are  of  a  currant-red; 
but  some  of  them,  principally  that  of  the  protochloride,  are  red 
only  when  diluted,  and  change  to  a  bright  blue  when  concen- 
trated, owing  to  a  defiydration  of  the  salt,  or  to  an  isomeric  modi- 
fication. It  also  occurs  when  the  temperature  is  elevated.  Crys- 
tals of  chloride  of  cobalt,  when  cold,  are  rose-coloured,  but  when 
slightly  heated,  assume  a  beautiful  blue,  without  perceptibly  losing 
any  water;  for  they  return  to  the  rose  colour  on  cooling.  Charac- 
ters written  upon  paper  with  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt, 
disappear  after  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  because  the  chloride 
of  cobalt  is  then  in  its  rose-coloured  modification ;  but  if  the  paper 
be  brought  near  to  the  fire,  the  chloride  is  transformed  by  the  ele- 
vation of  temperature  into  its  blue  modification,  by  which  the 
characters  become  apparent,  as  the  colour  of  this  modification  ia 
deeper.  As  the  paper  coola,  the  characters  disappear  again  en- 
tirely, unless  the  paper  has  been  too  higlily  heated. 

This  property  of  chloride  of  cobalt  has  given  it  some  celebrity 
as  a  &ympathetie  ink. 
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The  characters  only  become  blue  if  the  chloride  of  cobalt  used 
ie  very  pure ;  but  when  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of  nickel  they 
turn  green :  the  purity  of  the  liquid  may  thus  be  ascertained. 

Salts  of  cobalt  yield,  with  potaasa  and  soda,  lavender-blue  pre- 
cipitates. Ammonia  does  not  precipitate  the  solutions  containing 
an  excess  of  acid,  as  a  double  ammoniacal  salt,  not  decomposable 
by  an  excess  of  ammonia,  is  then  formed. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  produce  a  rose-coloured  precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  cobalt,  while  the  alkaline  phosphates  and  arseniates 
throw  down  peach-blossom  coloured  precipitates  readily  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  acid.  Yellow  prussiate  of  potash  gives  a  dirty-green 
precipitate.  When  the  salts  of  cobalt  contain  an  excess  of  acid 
they  are  not  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  allcaline  sulf- 
hydrates  afford  a  black  hydrated  sulphide. 

Sulphate  of  cobalt  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  crystallizes,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  with  7 
equivs.  of  water  CoO,80a-f7HO,  in  the  same  form  as  sulphate  of 
iron.  The  formula  of  the  crystals  formed  between  68°  and  86° 
is  CoO,SOj-f  6H0,  and  they  are  isomorphous  with  sulphate  of 
magnesia. 

Nitrate  of  cobalt  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal,  or  the 
,  oxide,  in  nitric  acid.  The  nitrate  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat, 
and  leaves,  when  subjected  to  a  moderate  temperature,  the  oxide 
000,00^0^  as  a  residue. 

Oxalate  of  cobalt  is  deposited  in  small  rose-coloured  crystals, 
when  oxalic  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cobalt.  The 
salt  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  produce  in  solutions  of  the  salts  of  cobalt 
a  pale  roso-coloured  precipitate  of  the  hydrocarbonate 
2(CoO,CO,)+8tCoO,HO.) 

COMPOUND  OE  COBALT  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  894,  /Sulphide  of  cobalt  is  prepared  by  heating  the  oxide  with 
an  alkaline  polysulpbide  :  if  the  calcination  be  carried  to  a  white- 
heat,  a  bronze-coloured  metallic  button  is  obtained. 

COMPOUND  06"  COBALT  WITH  CHLORINE. 
§  895.  Chloride  of  cobalt  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in 
cblorohydric  acid.     We  have  already  said  that  this  chloride  exists 
under  two  modiiications,  as  a  rose-coloured,  and  as  a  blue  com- 
pound. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  COBALT  WITH  ARSENIC. 

§  896.  Two  crystallized  arseniurets  of  cobalt  are  found  in  nature ; 

but  these  minerals  generally  contain  at  the  same  time  arseniurets 

of  nickel  and  iron.     Cobalt  is  also  found  in  combination,  at  the 
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same  time,  with  arsenic  and  sulphur,  in  the  state  of  a  sulfarseniuret 
CoAsj+CoSg:  minoralogiets  call  it  gray  cobalt.  Its  most  ordinary 
crystalline  form  is  the  cuho-octahedral.  The  gray  cohalt  worked 
at  Tunaberg,  in  Sweden,  which  is  very  pure,  is  mostJy  used  in  labo- 
ratories to  obtain  the  products  of  cobalt.  To  effect  this,  the  pow- 
dered ore  is  first  roasted  in  the  muffle  of  a  cupelling-furnace,  with 
a  gentle  heat  at  the  commencement,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fusion 
of  the  material,  when  the  sulphur  hums  to  suJphurous  acid,  a 
large  portion  of  the  arsenic  is  changed  into  arsenous  acid  which  ia 
disengaged  in  white  fumes,  and  another  portion  of  the  arsenic  is 
transformed  into  arsenic  acid  which  remains  in  combination  with 
the  oxidized  cobalt,  forming  arseniate  of  cobalt.  When  white 
fumes  are  no  longer  disengaged,  a  small  quantity  of  powdered 
charcoal  is  thrown  on  the  material,  and  the  whole  is  mixed ;  after 
which  the  door  of  the  muffle  ia  closed,  when  the  charcoal  reduces 
the  arseniate  to  the  state  of  an  arseniuret ;  and,  if  air  be  admitted, 
the  roasting  recommences  and  removes  an  additional  quantity  of 
arsenic.  As  this  substance,  however,  cannot  be  entirely  separated 
in  this  way,  the  whole  must  be  roasted  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
a  small  quantity  of  nitre,  and  then  heated  in  a  crueiblo,  when  the 
last  portions  of  arsenic  combine  with  the  soda,  forming  arseniate 
of  soda,  which  is  removed  by  treating  the  materia!  with  boiling 
water.  The  cobalt  remains  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  generally  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron,  which  is  separated  by 
dissolving  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid, 
and  then  treating  with  water.  A  few  drops  of  carbonate  of  soda 
added  to  the  liquid  precipitate  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron.  Lastly, 
the  oxide  of  cobalt  is  obtained  by  adding  caustic  potassa;  or,  when 
metallic  cobalt  is  to  be  prepared,  tho  oxalate  intended  for  this  pur- 
pose is  obtained  by  an  addition  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  powdered  ore  may  also  be  immediately  fused  with  a  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphur,  when  asulfarseniato  of  sodium  and 
sulphide  of  cobalt  are  formed,  which  collect  at  the  bottom  of  tho 
crucible  in  the  form  of  a  ball.  This  sulphide,  heated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  dissolves  by  disengaging  sulfhydric  acid,  yielding 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cobalt. 


§  897.  Cobalt  is  determined  either  as  protoxide  or  in  the  me- 
tallic state.  It  is  generally  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by 
caustic  potassa,  when  the  precipitate,  being  washed  with  boiling 
water  and  calcined  at  a  strong  red-heat  in  a  close  platinum  crucible, 
leaves  protoxide  of  cobalt ;  but  it  is  always  to  be  feared  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  cobalt  may  remain  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide.  It  is, 
therefore,  best  to  place  the  oxide  in  a  glass  bulb  A  (fig.  520),  and 
heat  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  thus  restoring  the  oxide  to 
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the  state  of  met\llic  coLalt,  ^'iliich  is  weighed  as  such.     When  the 
liquid  contains  ammonia- 
cal  salts,  it  must  bo  eva- 
poiitcd  to  dryness  with 
excess  of  potassa  to  drive 
off  the  ammonia,  and  then 
treated  with  water.    Co- 
.  bait  may  also  be  preeipi- 
f  tited  as  sulphide  by  sulf- 
hydi  ate  of  ammonia;  but 
^'8  ^2"  the  sulphide  must  then 

be  redissolved  in  nitnc  acid,  and  the  oxide  precipitated  by  potassa, 
§  898.  Cobalt  is  separated  from  the  alkaline  and  alkali  no-earthy 
metals  by  sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  cobalt 
alone  as  sulphide.  If  the  solution  contains  magnesia,  care  must 
he  taken  to  add  an  ammoniaeal  salt,  to  prevent  the  precipitation 
of  this  substance. 

The  separation  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  alumina  is  easily  ef- 
fected by  caustic  potassa  in  excess,  which  dissolves  the  alumina 
and  precipitates  the  oxide  of  cobalt. 

It  is  very  difficult  satisfactorily  to  separate  cobalt  from  manga- 
nese. The  beat  method  is  to  heat  the  two  oxides,  first  in  a  current 
of  chlorohydrio  acid  gas,  which  transforms  them  into  chlorides,  and 
then  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  which  restores  the  chloride  of  cobalt 
to  the  metallic  state,  bat  does  not  decompose  the  chloride  of  man- 
ganese ;  when,  by  treatment  with  water,  the  latter  chloride  only  is 
dissolved. 

In  order  to  separate  cobalt  from  iron,  the  iron  is  brought  to  the 
state  of  peroxide,  and  enough  sal-ammoniac  added  to  prevent  the 
precipitation  of  the  cobalt  by  an  excess  of  ammonia,  which  throws 
down  only  the  sesquioxide  of  iron:  the  cobalt  is  then  precipitated 
in  the  filtered  liquid  by  salf  hydrate  of  ammonia. 

SMALT,  AZUEE,  OR  ZAFFRE. 

§899.  Oxide  of  cobalt  readily  combines  with  fusible  silicates, 
producing  beautiful  blue  glasses,  which  find  an  extensive  use  in  por- 
celain-painting, and  are  highly  valued  for  their  property  of  resist- 
ing the  highest  temperatures,  provided  no  deoxidizing  substances 
be  present. 

A  blue  glass  containing  oxide  of  cobalt  is  technically  prepared, 
which,  when  finely  powdered,  is  used  for  colouring  wall  and  writing 
paper,  and  for  bluing  linen.  This  glass,  called  smalt,  or  azure,  is 
manufactured  in  large  quantities,  from  the  native  sulfarseniuret  of 
cobalt,  in  Saxony  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  The  ore  is  roasted 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  in  which  the  vapours  of  arsenioua  acid 
condense  in  the  pipes  just  below  the  return- chimney.  The  ore, 
properly  roasted,  is  mixed  with  white  sand  and  very  pure  carbonate 
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of  potassa,  in  determinate  proportions,  and  fused  in  glaas-houee 
pots.  A  metallic  button,  which  is  called  spetss,  composed  chiefly 
of  arseniurets  of  nickel  and  iron,  is  often  deposited  at  tbe  bottom 
of  the  pot.  The  vitreous  substance,  which  has  an  intense  blue 
colour,  is  pounded  after  cooling,  and  then  ground  to  a  fine  powder, 
which  is  then  suspended  in  water,  when  the  grosser  particles  are 
first  deposited,  and  must  again  be  ground.  The  supernatant  muddy 
waters  are  decanted  after  some  time,  and  poured  into  buckets,  where 
they  gradually  deposit  finer  and  finer  powder.  The  clearness  of  the 
blue  colour  depends  on  the  fineness  of  the  particles. 

COBALT-BLOE,  OR  THENAED'8  BLUE. 

§  900.  Oxide  of  cobalt  also  enters  as  a  colouring  principle  into 
another  colour  used  in  painting,  and  called  cohalt-Uue,  or  Tkenard's 
blue.  This  colouring  matter  is  prepared  as  follows : — A  solution 
of  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  cobalt  is  precipitated  by  phosphate  of 
potassa ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  solution  of  alum  is  treated  with 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  two  gelatinous  precipitates  of  alumina 
and  phosphate  of  cobalt  are  intimately  mixed,  in  the  proportion 
of  3  voJumea  of  phosphate,  and  from  12  to  15  parts  of  alumina ; 
when  the  mixture,  dried  and  calcined  in  a  crucible,  changes  into  a 
beautiful  blue  powder.  It  is  important  to  prevent  the  combustible 
vapours  of  the  furnace  from  entering  the  crucible,  as  they  would 
seriously  injure  the  shade.  This  inconvenience  is  avoided  with 
certainty  by  placing  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  a  small  quantity 
of  oxide  of  mercury,  which  produces  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  gas, 
and  preserves  the  oxide  of  cobalt  from  reduction. 
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NICKEL. 

EQuiVALEiiT  =  29.6  (370.0 ;  0  =  100.) 

§  901.  Metallic  nickel*  is  obtained  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  cobalt.  Oxide  of  nickel,  reduced  by  oxygen  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, yields  a  pulverulent  metal,  which  becomes  incandescent  in  the 
air,  and,  when  reduced  in  ft  "brasqued"  crucible  in  a  forge-firo, 
produces  a  well-fused  carburetted  metal.  Pure  melted  metallic 
nickel  is  obtained  by  heating  oxalate  of  nickel  in  a  closed  vessel 
in  a  strong  forge-fire. 

Nickel  is  a  slightly-grayish  white  metal,  which  is  so  much  more 
malleable  than  cobalt,  that  it  can  be  hammered  and  drawn  out  into 
fine  wire.  Its  density  is  about  8.8.  It  is  nearly  as  magnetic  as 
iron,  but  loses  this  property  when  heated  to  about  400°.  Nickel 
bears  pretty  well  the  contact  of  a  damp  atmosphere,  but  by  heating 
in  the  air  is  converted  into  an  oxide.  It  dissolves  in  chlorohydric 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acids,  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas, 

COMPOUNDS  OF  NICKEL  WITH  OXYGEN. 
§  902.  Nickel  forms  two  oxides : 

A  protoxide  composed  of..,..  Nickel 78.72 

Oxygen 21.28 

100.00 

and  a  sesquioxide  composed  of,....  Nickel T1.13 

Oxygen 28.87 

100.00 

From  this  the  equivalent  of  nickel  is  29.6,  differing  hy  only  one 
decimal  from  that  of  cobalt. 

Protoxide  of  nickel  is  obtained  in  the  hydrated  state  by  treating 
s,  solution  of  sulphate  of  nickel  with  caustic  potassa,  when  an  apple- 
green  precipitate  forms,  which,  when  well-washed  in  boiling  water, 
and  then  calcined  and  protected  from  the  air,  yields  anhydrous 
oxide  as  an  ash-gray  powder.  It  is  also  obtained  by  the  calcina- 
tion of  the  hydro  carbonate.  Although  calcined  nitrate  of  nickel 
leaves  some  oxide,  the  temperature  must  be  very  high  to  convert  it 
entirely  into  protoxide. 

Sesquioxide  of  nickel  is  prepared  by  subjecting  hydrated  prot- 
oxide suspended  in  water  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  or  treating  it 

*  Recognised  as  a  peculiar  metal,  in  1751,  bj  Cronsteclt  and  ISevgraacn. 
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Ijy  an  alkaline  chlorite,     This  oxide  forms  a  black  powder,  which 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  disengagement  of  chlorine. 

SALTS  FORMED  BY  PROTOXIDE  OF  NICKEL. 

§  903.  The  hydrated  salts  of  nickel  are  of  a  beautiful  green 
colour,  the  majority  of  them  becoming  yellow  by  losing  their  water 
of  crystallization,  while  their  solutions  are  of  a  beautiful  emerald 
green.  Prom  the  salts  of  nickel  the  fixed  alkalies  throw  down  an 
apple-green  gelatinous  precipitate,  while  ammonia  does  not  preci- 
pitate highly  acid  solutions,  and  gives  only  a  partial  precipitation 
with  neutral  solutions,  as  an  excess  of  the  reagent  redissolves  the 
precipitate,  and  the  liquid  turns  blue.  The  earbono.tes  of  soda  and 
potasaa  produce  bright-green  precipitates  of  the  hydro  carbonate 
NiO,COj-fNiO,HO,  while  the  alkaline  phosphates  and  areeniates 
throw  down  pale-green  precipitates.  Prussiate  of  potash  gives  a 
greenish-white  precipitate.  The  acid  solutions  of  salts  of  nickel 
are  not  affected  by  sulfhjdric  acid,  but  are  partially  precipitated 
when  neutral,  especially  if  the  acid  of  the  salt  is  feeble  ;  while  the 
alkaline  sulf  hydrates  give  a  black  precipitate  of  hydrated  sulphide 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

§  904.  Sulphate  of  nickel  is  generally  obtained  from  tbe  nickel-ore, 
which  is  the  metallic  speiss  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible 
in  the  manufacture  of  smalt.  It  is  principally  composed  of  arseni- 
urets  of  nickel  and  iron,  hut  frequently  contains  some  traces  of 
cobalt ;  in  which  case,  the  powdered  speiss  is  fused  with  a  small 
quantity  of  alkaline  glass  to  which  a  little  nitre  is  added,  when  the 
ox  de  of  cobalt  passe  nto  the  v  tree  s  scorite,  and  the  purified 
n  ckel  3  concent  ei  he  lump  of  arseniuret,  because  cobalt  is 
more  ox  d  zabie  tl  an  n  ckel  wh  cl  ha  on  tho  contrary,  a  greater 
iffin  ty  fo  a  sen  c  The  sen  et  of  nickel  is  then  roasted  to 
dr  e  oS  the  a  en  as  co  ploteh  s  po  ible,  and  the  residue  of 
ba  c  arse  ate  afte  be  g  1  eated  n  i  crucible  with  a  mixture  of 
ca  bonate  of  so  la  and  a  small  j  ant  ty  of  nitre,  is  treated  with  hot 
water  which  d  ol  e  the  alkal  ne  salts  containing  all  the  arsenic 
ac  d  n  the  state  f  en  ate  of  so  la  The  oxide  of  nickel  remain- 
ing IS  dissolved  m  sulphuiic  acid,  the  small  quantity  of  persulphate 
of  iron  which  the  sulphate  thus  formed  always  contains  being  easily 
removed  by  boiling  the  liquid  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which  preci- 
pitates only  the  peroxide  of  iron,  and  introduces  no  foreign  salts 
into  the  liquid,  as  sulphate  of  lime  is  very  slightly  soluble. 

Sulphate  of  nickel  crystallines  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with 
7  equiv.  of  water,  hut  may  be  obtained  combined  with  6  equiv. 
by  crystallization  from  a,  hot  solution. 

Crystals  of  sulphate  of  nickel  with  7  equiv.  of  water  often  attain 
a  very  large  size,  and  exhibit  a  remarkable  phenomenon  of  molecu- 
lar movement :  on  leaving  a  large  crystal  to  itself  for  some  days, 
especially  if  exposed  to  solar  light,  it  preserves  its  outward  form, 
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but  loses  its  transparency ;  and,  if  it  be  then  broken,  will  be  found 
filled  with  cavities,  the  walla  of  which  are  lined  with  brilliant  crys- 
tals of  quite  another  form,  and  in  which  the  molecules  are  grouped 
in  a  completely  different  manner,  ■while  the  substaneo  has  not  be- 
come liquid. 

By  adding  oxalic  acid  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  nickel,  no 
precipitate  is  immediately  formed,  while,  after  some  time,  a  crys- 
talline powder  of  oxalate  of  nickel  is  deposited,  and  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  metal  remains  in  solution. 

COMPOUND  OP  NICKEL  WITH  SULPHUE. 

§  905.  Sulphide  of  niekel  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
oxide  of  nickel,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  sulphur,  when  the  sulphide 
fnses  into  a,  bronze-yellow  button,  if  the  temperature  is  sufSciently 
elevated. 

COMPOUND  OF  KICEEL  WITH  CHLOKINE. 

§  906.  Chloride  of  nickel  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide,  or 
metallic  nickel,  in  concentrated  chlorohydric  acid,  when  the  solu- 
tion deposits  green  crystals,  which,  when  heated  in  a  tube  pro- 
tected from  the  air,  part  with  thoii"  water,  and  yield  a  volatile 
anhydrous  chloride,  which  sublimes  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  in  the 
form  of  gold-coloured  spangles. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  NICKEL  WITH  ARSENIC. 
§  907.  Nickel  is  found  in  nature  combined  with  arsenic,  in  the 
state  of  arseniurets,  NiAs  and  NiAs,  and  also  occurs  aa  a  sulf- 
arseniuret  NiS^+NiAsj.  The  native  arseniurets  are  sometimes 
used  for  the  extraction  of  nickel,  but  generally  the  speiss  arising 
from  the  manufacture  of  smalt  is  preferred  for  that  purpose. 

GERMAN  SILVER,  ARGENTAN,  OR  MAILLEOHOBT. 
§  908.  Kickel  is  technically  used  for  making  an  alloy  capable  of 
a  high  polish  and  the  lustre  of  silver.  This  alloy,  which  is  com- 
posed of  100  parts  of  copper,  60  of  zinc,  and  10  of  nickel,  is  known 
in  commerce  by  the  various  names  of  German  silver,  maillechort, 
packfong,  argentan.  Yarioua  ornamental  objects  are  made  of  it, 
but  it  ia  chiefly  used  for  spurs,  for  carriage  and  harness  mount- 
ings, etc.*  It  has  been  proposed  for  kitchen  utensils,  but  this  use 
would  be  dangerous,  as  the  alloy  readily  oxidizes,  particularly  when 
in  contact  with  acid  liquids,  and  produces  very  poisonous  salts. f 

*  In  England. 

f  German  silver  finds  muoli  more  extenaiye  use  in  Great  Britain  and  tlie  United 
States,  being  now  a  sutatancB  almost  nnivcraally  employed  for  the  manufa^tnTe 
of  all  articles  for  useful  and  ornamental  purposes  which  are  to  be  eleotvo-plated. 
At  Birmingham  alone,  hundreds  of  tons  are  annually  faaliioned  into  plate  of  every 
description,  and  subsequently  coated  mitli  silver  or  gold  by  the  galvanic  process. — 
W.  L.  F. 
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§  909.  Nickel  ia  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  caustic  po- 
tassa,  or  by  aulf  hydrate  of  ammonia,  and  ia  determined  in  the  state 
of  protoxide,  lite  cobalt,  after  having  been  highly  calcined ;  but,  as 
is  the  ease  with  cobalt,  the  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  oxide  which 
remains  ia  uncertain.  In  exact  analyses,  it  is  preferable  to  reduce 
the  oxide  by  hydrogen  and  weigh  the  nickel  in  the  metallic  state. 

§  910.  As  nickel  is  separated  from  the  metals  previously  studied, 
by  the  same  processes  as  those  described  for  cobalt,  we  shall  refer 
the  reader  to  them  (898),  and  proceed  to  examine  only  the  separa- 
tion of  cobalt  and  nickel. 

Nickel  and  cobalt  are  frequently  found  associated,  and  tJieir 
separation,  which  presents  some  difficulties,  becomes  necessary. 
One  of  the  most  simple  processes  consists  in  pouring  oxalic  acid 
into  the  solution  which  contains  the  two  oxides,  after  which  the  two 
oxalates,  which  precipitated  together,  are  redissolved  in  ammonia, 
and  the  ammoniacal  liquid  is  left  in  an  nncorked  bottle,  when  the 
ammonia  is  slowly  disengaged,  and,  as  its  quantity  diminishes,  the 
liquid  loses  more  and  more  its  power  of  dissolving  the  oxalates. 
Now,  the  two  salts  not  being  equally  soluble  in  the  ammoniacal 
liquid,  a  moment  arrives  at  which  the  latter  does  not  contain  enough 
ammonia  to  hold  the  oxalate  of  nickel  in  solution,  which  is  the  less 
easily  soluble  salt,  but  at  which  it  can  still  dissolve  the  oxalate  of 
cobalt :  the  oxalate  of  nickel  is  then  deposited,  and  the  liquid  as- 
sumes a  deeper  red  tinge.  When  a  bright  currant-colour  is  attained, 
the  liquid  is  decanted,  and  then  contains  only  cobalt.  The  small 
quantity  of  cobalt  which  the  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  nickel  always 
contains,  is  separated  by  again  dissolving  the  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
and  allowing  the  liquid  to  evaporate. 

Another  process  consists  in  pouring  alternately  chlorohydric  acid 
and  ammonia  into  the  solution  which  contains  the  two  oxides,  until 
the  liquid  yields  no  precipitate  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salt  has  formed  to  constitute,  with 
the  metallic  salts,  double  salts  which  are  indecomposable  by  ammo- 
nia. The  liquid  is  bottled,  and  caustic  potassa  added  to  it,  which 
does  not  decompose  the  double  ammoniacal  salt  of  cobalt,  while 
that  of  nickel  parts  with  the  oxide  of  nickel,  which  is  precipitated. 
The  contact  of  the  air  mast  be  avoided  during  this  experiment,  as 
otherwise  the  cobalt  would  absorb  oxygen  and  be  precipitated  in 
the  state  of  hydrated  sesquioxide.  The  cobalt  which  remains  in 
the  liquid  ia  then  precipitated  by  an  alkaline  sulphide. 

These  metals  may  also  be  separated  very  accurately  by  dissolv- 
ing them  in  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid,  and  diluting  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  after  which  the  liquid  is  saturated  with 
chlorine  gas,  and  carbonate  of  baryta  in  excess  added.    The  liquid 
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is  then  allowed  to  rest  for  18  hours  without  being  heated,  when 
the  whole  of  the  cobalt  is  precipitated  as  sesquioside,  while  the 
nickel  remains  in  solution.  The  precipitate,  which  consists  of 
sesqisioxide  of  cobalt  and  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  is  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  and,  after  being  well  washed  with  cold  water,  is 
dissolved  in  concentrated  chlovohjdric  acid,  after  which  the  baryta 
is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  the  oxido  of  cobalt  by 

*  Since  tie  author  has  published  the  atove  methods,  a  still  better  one  has 
baoome  known,  which  is  the  discovery  of  Liebig  and  Wohler,  and  consLsts  in  the 
following  operaHoM : — The  two  osides  intended  to  be  separated  are  dissolved  in 
pure  cjanide  of  potassium,  and  the  red  solution  obtained  is  boiled  to  expel  the 
excess  of  prnssio  acid ;  when  hydrogen  is  at  the  same  time  evolved,  and  the 
cyanide  of  cobalt  changes  to  ooballidoyanide  of  potassium  CoaCy,,3KCy,  while  the 
nicfeel  remains  as  potasso-oyanide  nickel  NiCj,2KCy.  An  addition  of  pure  oside 
of  Diercnry,  enapended  in  water,  then  preoipittttes  all  the  nickel  as  a  miituce  of 
oxide  and  cyanide,  while  the  mercury  replaces  tie  nickel  in  the  double  cyanide ; 
after  which  the  precipitate,  consisting  of  oxide  and  cyanide  of  nickel,  and  the  ei:- 
cesa  of  oiide  of  mercury  added,  is  washed  and  calcined,  when  pore  oiide  of  niokai 
remains,  and  is  weighed.  The  cobalt,  which  stiE  esists  in  the  solution  as  oobaltid- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  is  then  precipitated  by  protonitrate  of  mercury,  after 
having  neutralized  tlie  liquid  with  Bitrio  acid ;  when  a  heavy  white  precipitate  is 
formed,  ccntaintng  all  the  cobalt  as  coboitidoyanide  of  mercury,  which,  by  calcina- 
tion in  the  aXr,  is  converted  into  pure  oiide  of  cobalt,  which  ia  weighed. —  If.  L.  F. 
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Eqifivaient  =  32.6  (407.5 ;  0  =  100). 

§  911.  Zinc  is  now  technically  employed  in  a  great  number  of 
dliferent  ways.  That  found  in  commerce  is  not  perfectly  pure, 
■while  the  sheet-zinc  more  nearly  approaches  perfect  purity,  be- 
cause the  presence  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  foreign  matter  con- 
siderably diminishes  the  malleability  of  the  metal  and  renders  it 
unfit  for  rolling.  Zinc  fuses  at  a  temperature  of  about  930°,  and 
boils  at  a  whitG-heat,  when  it  may  be  purified  by  distilktion ;  to 
effect  which,  commercial  zinc  is  placed  in  an  earthen  retort,  which 
is  arranged  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  while  below  the  open  neck 
of  the  retort  a  vessel  containing  water  is  placed  to  receive  the  zinc. 
Another  and  more  suitable  apparatus  for  this  distillation  consists 
of  a  clay  crucible  A  (fig-  521),  the  bottom  of  which  is  perforated, 
and  rests  on  a  clay  disk,  or  cheese  (fromage) 
B,  pierced  likewise  with  a  hole.  A  clay  pipe 
ab,  the  upper  end  of  which  reaches  the  top 
of  the  crucible,  being  hermetically  fastened  in 
both  apertures,  the  zinc  to  be  distilled  is 
placed  in  tke  crucible,  which,  after  the  lid  is 
luted  on,  is  arranged  in  a  furnace  so  that 
the  pipe  may  pass  through  the  grate,  beneath 
which  ia  placed  a  pan  C  filled  with  water. 
When  the  temperature  rises  in  the  furnace, 
J  the  zinc  first  fuses,  and  then  boila,  when  its 
'  vapour,  descending  through  the  pipe  and  there 
''^'  "  ■  condensing,  allows  the  liquid  metal  to  run  into 

the  pan.     This  process  is  called  distillatto  per  deseensum. 

The  distillation  of  zinc  does  not  free  it  entirely  from  the  metals 
with  which  it  is  combined,  since  the  very  high  temperature  at  which 
the  distillation  takes  place,  causes  a  small  portion  of  the  other  me- 
tals to  be  carried  over  with  the  vapours  of  the  zinc. 

Zinc  is  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  and  its  fresh  fracture  exhibits 
large  and  very  brilliant  crystalline  laminje.  While  it  is  brittle  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  it  becomes  malleable  at  a  few  degrees  above 
212°,  and,  when  heated  to  892°,  again  becomes  so  brittle  that  it 
may  be  pounded  in  a  mortar.  Ignorance  of  these  remarkable  pro- 
perties of  zinc  for  a  long  time  prevented  its  extensive  technical  use, 
and  formerly  it  was  only  employed  for  making  alloys.  It  is  now 
rolled  into  thin  sheets  for  roofing  houses,  and  making  bathing-tubs 
and  other  vessels  of  great  capacity.    Zinc  vessels  must  not  be  used 
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for  the  preparation  of  food,  because  tlie  metal  readily  oxidizes  in 
contact  with  the  air,  when  in  presence  of  even  the  weakest  acids, 
and  produces  poisonous  salts. 

The  density  of  zinc  varies  from  6.86  to  7.20,  according  as  tho 
metal  has  been  cast,  or  rolled. 

I  912.  Zinc  19  a  very  oxidizable  metal,  as  its  surface  soon  tar- 
nishes by  superficial  oxidization  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  while,  when 
heated  in  contact  with  the  air  at  a  temperature  above  its  melting 
point,  it  becomes  incandescent  and  burns  with  a  dazzling  white 
flame,  the  brilliancy  of  which  is  owing  to  the  vapour  of  zinc,  which, 
by  burning  in  the  air,  forms  oxide  of  zinc,  a  perfectly  fixed  com- 
pound, of  which  the  particles,  heated  to  whiteness,  communicate  a 
bright  lustre  to  the  flame.  Zinc  dissolves  readily  in  ehlorohydric 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  disengages  hydrogen ;  and  the  metal, 
when  impure,  dissolves  more  rapidly  than  perfectly  pure  zinc.  It 
decomposes  aqueous  vapour  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  and 
is  converted  into  an  oxide,  the  reaction  commencing  at  a  tempera- 
ture a  little  above  212°,  when  the  metal  exists  in  a  very  finely 
divided  state. 

Zinc  also  dissolves  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen  in  a  boiling  so- 
lution of  potassa  and  soda,  and  forms  soluble  alkaline  zinoates.  When 
an  iron  blade  is  at  the  same  time  dipped  into  the  alkaline  solution, 
the  water  is  decomposed  even  when  cold,  while  the  zinc  alone  dis- 
solves, the  iron  acting  only  by  producing  with  the  zinc  a  voltaic 
current,  in  which  the  latter  metal  becomes  the  positive  element, 
and  thus  acquires  an  affinity  for  oxygen  sufBciently  great  to  de- 
compose water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  tho  presence  of 
potassa.  The  decomposition  of  water  in  the  presence  of  potassa, 
is  effected  very  remarkably  by  plates  of  galvanized  iron,  when  very 
brilliant  small  crystals,  consisting  of  a  hydrated  ozide  of  zinc 
ZnO-|-HO  are  deposited  on  the  sides  of  tho  vessel. 

COMPOUND  OF  ZIKC  WITH  OXYGEN, 
§  913.  Only  one  oxide  of  zinc,  a  very  powerful  base,  is  known, 
the  salts  of  which  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  magnesia  and  with 
the  protosalts  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel.  The  oxide  is  obtained  by 
heating  the  metal  in  contact  with  the  air  until  it  ignites,  when  a 
white  flocculent  substance,  of  which  a  portion  is  carried  off  by  the 
current  of  air,  is  deposited  on  the  edges  of  the  crucible.  The  old 
chemists  called  tl  ajhl  pMca,  or  pomphoUx.*  The  oxide  thus 
obtained  alway  t    n    p    tides  of  the  metal,  which  it  may  be 

freed  from  by  1  t  n  Wh  n  pure  oxide  of  zinc  is  to  be  prepared, 
it  is  better  to  d  mp  by  1  eat  either  nitrate  of  zinc  or  the  hy- 
drocarbonate  lb  It  d  by  adding  an  alkaline  carbonate  to 
the  solution  of        it    f  When  caustic  potassa  is  poured  into 

*  It  also  bore  the  curious  name  of  nihil  album,  "  white  notliicg." 
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a  salt  of  zinc,  a  white  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  ia 
obtained,  which  retains  a  certain  quantity  of  alkali  with  great 
obstinacy. 

Anhydrous  oxide  of  zinc  13  white,  and  assumes  a  yellow  shade 
on  the  application  of  heat,  which  disappears  on  cooling. 

Oxide  of  zinc  is  formed  of 

Zinc 81.5 

Oxygen 18.5 

100.0 
whence  the  equivalent  of  zinc  is  32.6. 

Oxide  of  zinc,  when  mixed  with  drying  oils,  produces  a  white 
paint,  which  may  be  substituted  for  white-lead,  or  ceruse,  and  has 
been  recently  manufactured  on  a  large  scale.*  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  not  being  blackened  by  sulphurous  gases,  and  not  exposing 
the  workmen  to  the  same  dangerous  affections, 

SALTS  FORMED  BY  OXIDE  OF  ZISC. 

§  914.  The  salts  of  zinc  are  colourless  when  the  acid  is  not 
coloured.  Their  solutions  yield,  with  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
white  precipitates  which  dissolye  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent ;  and 
the  alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  a  white  precipitate,  which  also 
takes  place  with  prussiate  of  potash  and  the  alkaline  phosphates 
and  arseniates.  Sulfhydrio  acid  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of 
zinc  when  they  contain  an  excess  of  acid,  but  the  sulf  hydrates  give 
white  precipitates. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc. 

1 915.  The  sulphate,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  salts 
of  zinc,  is  readily  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by  dissolving  metallic 
zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature with  7  equiv.  of  water,  of  which  6  are  easily  driven  off  by 
subjecting  the  salt  to  a  temperature  above  212°,  Crystallized 
sulphate  of  zinc  dissolves  in  two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  water, 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  while  at  212°  its  solubility  may  be 
said  to  bo  infinite,  as  it  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallization. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  roasting  blende 
in  heaps,  when  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  ia  disengaged  in  the  state 
of  sulphurous  acid,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  blende  is  con- 
verted into  sulphate  of  zinc,  provided  the  temperature  does  not 
rise  above  a  certain  point.  The  roasted  matter  is  treated  with 
water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  crystallization ;  and  in  order 
to  render  the  salt  easily  transportable,  it  is  generally  melted  in  its 
water  of  crystallization,  and  poured  into  square  moulds  of  the  size 

n  New  Jersey, 
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of  a  common  brick.     The  salt  is  called  in  commerce  ivliita  vitriol, 
and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  calico. 

Carbonate  and  Sydrooarhonate  of  Zinc. 
§  916.  When  an  alkaline  carhonate  is  poured  into  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  a  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  not  a  carbonate, 
but  a  hydrocarbonate  of  zinc  (2ZnO,CO,+3ZnO,HO).  Anhydrous 
carbonate  of  zinc  is  found  in  nature,  constituting  a  mineral  called 
calamine^  which  acquires  great  importance  from  being  the  ordinary 
ore  of  ainc.  Most  frequently,  calamine  exists  in  compact  masses, 
and  more  rarely  exhibits  distinct  crystals  belonging,  like  carbonate 
of  lime,  to  the  rhombohedric  system. 

COMPOUND  OP  ZIKC  WITH  SULPHUR. 
§  917.  Zinc  in  the  state  of  filings  is,  when  heated  with  flowers 
of  sulphur,  converted  into  a  sulphide  ;  but  it  is  difficult  thus  to  ob- 
tain a  perfect  sulphnration.  It  is  better  to  boat  a  very  intimate  mix- 
ture of  oxide  of  zinc  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  when  sulphurous  acid 
is  disengaged,  and  sulphide  of  zinc  ZnS,  in  tho  form  of  a  yellowish- 
white  powder,  remains.  Sulphide  of  zinc  is  found  abundantly  in 
nature,  forming  a  brownish-yellow  translucid  mineral,  crystallized 
in  regular  octahedrons,  or  cubo- octahedrons,  and  called  blende. 

COMPOUND  OF  ZINC  WITH  CHLOEINE. 
§  918.  Zinc  is  easily  acted  on  by  gaseous  chlorine,  and  conyerted 
into  a  white,  butyrous,  very  fusible  substance,  which  distils  only 
at  a  red-heat.  This  chloride  is  obtained  in  solution  in  water,  by 
treating  zinc  with  chlorohydric  acid,  when  the  solution,  on  being 
evaporated  and  cooled,  becomes  crystalline.  CKloride  of  zinc  is 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is  concentrated  by  ebullition,  the  tem- 
perature rises  continually  to  482°,  at  which  point  the  chloride 
becomes  anhydrous,  but  still  preserves  its  liquid  state.  This  pro- 
perty suggests  the  use  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  instead  of 
oil,  for  baths  in  which  substances  are  to  bo  heated  to  a  high  but 
certain  temperature. 


§  919.  Zinc  is  generally  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  car- 
bonate of  soda,  after  which  the  liquid  is  boiled,  and  the  gelatinous 
precipitate  of  hydrocarbonate  of  zinc  washed  with  boiling  water, 
when  it  is  determined  in  the  state  of  oxide  after  calcination.  If 
tte  liquid  contains  much  ammoniacal  salt,  it  must  be  evaporated  to 
dryness  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  treated  with 
water. 
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Ziac  18  frequently  precipitated  aa  sulphide  by  sulfliydratc  of 
ammonia ;  when  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  wa.ter  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  the  eulf  hydrate,  in  order  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion, of  sulphate  of  zinc  by  contact  with  the  air.  The  hydrated 
sulphide  is  redissolved  in  chlorohydric  acid,  and  the  zinc  precipi- 
tated by  carbonate  of  soda  as  carbonate. 

§  920.  In  general,  zinc  is  separated  from  the  alkalies  and  alka- 
line earths  by  means  of  sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates 
the  zinc  only  as  sulphide ;  but  it  is  more  readily  separated  from 
baryta  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  Lime  may  also  be  separated 
from  o:xide  of  zinc  by  adding  to  the  liquid  containing  the  two 
bases  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and  some  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which 
precipitates  only  the  lime  in  the  state  of  oxalate  of  lime,  while  the 
oxide  of  zinc  remains  in  solution  in  the  excess  of  ammonia. 

The  separation  of  oxide  of  zinc  from  magnesia  is  effected  by 
means  of  eulf  hydrate  of  ammonia,  the  precaution  being  used  first 
to  add  an  ammoniacal  salt  in  sufficient  quantity  to  the  liquid  to 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia  by  ammonia. 

Oxide  of  zinc  ia  separated  from  alumina  by  ammonia  in  excess, 
which  dissolves  tho  former  and  precipitates  the  alumina,  while  a 
perfect  separation  is,  however,  difficult,  as  alumina  is  slightly  so- 
luble in  ammonia. 

Oxide  of  zinc  is  separated  from  oxide  of  manganese  by  caustic 
.,  which  redissolves  the  former  and  leaves  the  oxide  of  man- 
s  left  exposed  to  the  air  for  somo 
may  be  changed  into  ses- 
ely  effected  perfectly,  the 
g     me  oxide  of  zinc  ;  and  the 
hi      hydric  acid  and  precipi- 

fl  the  latter  metal  is  first 

It  by  means  of  nitric  acid  or 
idded,  which  redissolves 
ly  the  hydrated  sesquioxide 
t  1       w  11 1       d      i      th         de  of  iron  in  an  acid  and 

precipitate  it  a  second  time  by  ammonia  in  excess,  as  the  small 
quantities  of  oxide  of  zinc,  which  in  the  first  precipitation  had  been 
carried  down  with  tho  sesquioxido  of  iron,  are  thus  separated. 

The  separation  of  zinc  from  cobalt  and  nickel  is  more  difficult. 
The  best  plan  consists  in  precipitating  the  metals  together  by  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  weighing  them  in  the  state  of  oxides  after  cal- 
cination. The  mixture  of  oxides  is  then  placed  in  a  glass  globe  T> 
(fig.  522),  terminating  in  a  curved  end  bed,  which  descends  to  the 
level  of  a  sinall  quantity  of  water  in  the  bottle  E,  and  a  current  of 
dried  chlorohydric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  the  tube  ai,  while  the 
globe  D  is  heated  by  an  alcohol-lamp.  Tho  oxides  are  thus  changed 
into  chlorides,  when  the  chloride  of  zinc,  being  very  volatile,  distils 
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over,  and  condenses  in  the  tube  led  and  in  the  water  in  the  bottle. 
The  chlorides  of  cobalt,  or  nickel,  on  the  contrary,  remain  in  the 
globe  D.  Afc  the  close  of  the  operation,  the  tube  bed  is  detached 
and  thrown  into  the  bottle  E,  when  all  the  chloride  of  zinc  is  dis- 
solved; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  globe  D  is  heated  with  acidu- 
lated water.  The  metals,  being  thus  separately  dissolved,  are  pre- 
cipitated in  the  ordinary  manner. 

METALLtTRGY  OF  ZINC. 

§  921.  Calamine  is  the  principal  ore  of  ainc.  Silicate  of  zinc  is 
frequently  mixed  with  calamine,  but,  as  it  yields  very  little  metal- 
lic zinc,  should  not  be  regarded  aa  a  true  ore.  A  certain  quantity 
of  zinc  is  extracted  from  blende.  The  principal  mines  of  zinc  are 
those  of  Tarnowita,  in  Silesia,  Vieille  Montague,  near  LiSge,  and 
several  counties  in  England, 

The  theory  of  the  metallurgic  treatment  of  calamine  is  very 
simple : — The  ore  is  calcined,  by  which  piocess  its  (.aibonic  acid  is 
driven  off  and  it  is  rendered  friable,  aftei  which  it  js  powdered  in 
mills  with  edge-stones,  and  the  powdet,  mixed  with  charcoal,  is 
heated  in  earthen  retorts  in  a  furnace  to  a  sHong  white  heat.  The 
oxide  of  zinc  is  reduced  by  the  charcoal,  while  caibonic  oxide  gas 
is  disengaged,  and  the  metallic  zinc  condenses  in  allonges  fitted  to 
the  retorts. 

§  922.  The  ore  of  Vieille  Montague  is  a  mixture  of  silicate  and 
carbonate  of  zinc,  being  sometimes  compact  and  sometimes  crys- 
tallized. The  gangue  consists  exclusively  of  clay,  iu  amorphous 
masses,  scattered  through  the  fragments  of  calamine.  The  ore  is 
exposed  to  the  air  for  several  months,  to  allow  the  clay  to  rot, 
after  which  it  is  easily  separated ;  while  sometimes  it  is  washed, 
and  the  clay  in  this  manner  almost  entirely  removed.  Two  classes 
of  ore  are  distinguished,  according  to  their  aspect  and  chemical 
coroposition,  the  white  ore  and  red  ore,  the  latter  of  which  con- 
tains more  iron  than  the  first,  and  is  less  rich  in  zinc,  but  more 
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easily  worked.     The  following  ia  the  average  composition  of  tl 
two  kinds  of  ore : 

White  ore,  Ked  ore. 


o«^«»f'-iS^;;;::;;:::;;::::::::m: 

Siles  and  clay 14.0  . 

Water  and  carbonic  acid 22.7  - 

e  of  iron 5.0  . 

100.0 


8.4 
,  20.0 


ioo.o 


calcined  in  conical  kilns  {fig.  523),  resembling 
limekilns,  and  heated  by  two  lateral  fur- 
uaccs,  covered  by  an  arch,  and  terminating 
ill  a  canal  which  opens  into  the  kiln  hy  20 
T  orking-holes  o,o,o,  arranged  in  4  or  5  rows, 
each  opening  being  four  inches  square.  At 
the  lower  part  of  the  furnace  are  two  rec- 
tangular openings  A,  intended  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  roasted  ore,  while  two  cast-iron 
plates  /,  /,  having  an  inclination  of  45°, 
divide  the  descending  column  of  ore,  and 
facilitate  its  escape  from  the  kiln.      The 
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calcination  is  continuous,  and  the  ore  is  charged  from  above,  the 
large  and  small  pieces  being  so  mixed  as  to  allow  an  easy  passage 
for  the  flame.  The  ore  loses  during  the  calcination  its  water  and 
carbonic  acii3  ;  the  loss  being  about  25  per  cent.  The  kilns  are 
heated  with  pit-coal. 

The  calcined  ore  is  finely  powdered  in  edge-stone  mills,  sifted, 
and  then  sent  to  the  reducing  furnace. 

The  furnace  is  composed  of  four  kilns  joined  together,  the  shape 
of  each  being  that  of  a  cylindrical  cradle  A  (figs.  524  and  525), 
the  upper  edge  of  which  is  about  8.5  feet  above  the  fioor.  The 
posterior  part  of  the  furnace  is  made  by  a  wall  hd,  inclined  back- 
ward, while  the  anterior  part  ae  is,  on  the  contrary,  entirely  open. 
The  hearth  F  is  below  the  floor  of  the  furnace,  into  which  the  flame 
enters  by  4  holes  o,  o,  and  at  the  top  of  the  wail  are  two  flues  tJ, 
U,  which  open  into  a  chimney  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  The 
chimney,  which  serves  for  the  4  kilns,  is  divided  into  4  compart- 
ments, each  having  its  own  register  T.  In  each  furnace  42  retorts 
of  refractory  clay  are  arranged,  consisting  of  long  earthen  pipes  hd 
(fig.  526),  closed  at  one  end  d,  3.4  feet  long,  with  an  internal  dia- 
meter of  5.9  inches.     Into  each  tube  a  conical  cast-iron  pipe  cd 

.  527)  is  inserted,  which  acts  as  a,  condenser,  and  to  which  is 


Fig.  626.  Pig.  527.  Pig.  528. 

fitted  a  second  conical  sheet-iron  pipe  e/ (fig.  528),  having  at /an 
opening  of  only  0.8  inch.  The  earthen  pipes  are  arranged  in 
the  kiln  in  8  rows  above  each  other,  their  closed  ends  resting  on  8 
projecting  edges  built  in  the  back  wall  bd  of  the  oven  (fig.  524). 
On  the  front  wall  ac,  which  ia  open,  are  arranged  8  cast-iron  plates, 
supported  by  bricks,  and  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tubes,  -which  are  slightly  inclined  forward.  The  kilns 
are  kept  burning  for  2  months,  after  which  they  generally  need 
repairing. 

In  order  to  start  a  new  furnace,  the  open  face  of  the  kiln  is  first 
closed  with  brickbats  and  broken  tubes,  and  cemented  with  mortar, 
after  which  it  is  heated  for  several  days,  at  first  gradually,  and  then 
to  a  white-heat.  After  4  days  of  preliminary  heating,  the  tubes  are 
introduced  by  removing  the  anterior  part  of  the  furnace  and  ar- 
ranging them  after  they  have  been  previously  heated ;  the  inter- 
stices between  the  tubes  and  the  anterior  compartment  through 
which  they  pass  being  luted  with  mortar ;  and  lastly,  the  conical 
allonge  being  adapted  to  each  tube. 

When  the  crucibles  are  arranged  in  the  furnace,  a  small  quantity 
of  ore  and  charcoal  is  first  introduced,  these  charges  being  succes- 
sively increased  until,  after  several  days,  the  regular  work  of  the 
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furnace  begins.     This  period  of  the  operation  13  that  which  will 
alone  occupy  our  attention. 

The  ore  is  brought  in  awoodenbox,  where  it  is  mixed  with  chai- 
coal,  and  a  little  water  added.  The  charge  of  a  furnice  consists 
of  10  cwt.  of  calcined  calamine,  and  5  cwt.  of  dried  pulverized  pit- 
coal,  which  substances  are  intimately  mixed  with  an  iron  shovel. 
The  residue  of  the  preceding  distillation  is  removed  from  each 
tube,  which  then,  with  its  cast-iron  receiver,  is  cleaned  by  means 
of  an  iron  rod.  The  lower  tubes  are  first  charged.  The  mixture 
is  introduced  by  means  of  semi- cylindrical  sheet-iron  shovels  (fig. 
529),  fastened  to  an  iron  handle ;  and  when  the  charging  is  corn- 


Fig  'i< 

pleted  the  fire  is  blown  up  A  large  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  is 
fioon  disengaged,  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame  at  the  openings  of 
the  cast-iron  reeei^eis,  while  in  a  short  time  this  flame  becomes 
more  brilliant,  of  a  greem^h-white  coloui,  and  evolves  white  fumes, 
which  is  a  sign  that  the  distillation  of  the  zinc  has  commenced,  and 
that  it  is  time  to  fit  the  sheet-iron  allonges  to  the  tubes.  Whatever 
caremaybe  taken  to  obtain  auniform  temperature,  the  heat  is  always 
greater  in  some  parts  of  the  Ifiln  than  in  others ;  for  which  reason 
the  upper  tubes  are  charged  only  with  the  red  ore,  as  being  the 
most  easily  reduced,  while  the  white  is  introduced  into  the  lower 
ones.  After  2  hours'  firing,  the  workman  detaches  the  sheet-iron 
allonges,  and  shakes  thein  over  a  sheet-iron  receiver,  when  a  dust 
of  zinc  and  oxide  of  zinc,  called  cadmie,  falls  down,  which  is  added 
to  the  ore  in  the  succeeding  operations.  An  assistant  then  holds  a 
large  sheet-iron  spoon  (fig.  530),  called  a  poelon,  near  the  opening 
of  each  cast-iron  receiver,  while  the  master  workman  introduces  an 
iron  rake,  with  which  he  draws  out  the  distilled  zinc,  which  has  ac- 
.  cumulated  in  a  liquid  state  at  tho  bottom  of  the 
allonge,  and  in  the  same  way  detaches  the  drops 
adhering  to  its  sides.  The  liquid  zinc  collected 
Fig.  530,  jjj  ^j^g  potions  is  covered  with  metallic  scum,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  oxide  of  ainc,  which  is.  carefully  removed,  and  the 
zinc  run  into  rectangular  moulds,  in  pieces  weighing  from  60  to 
70  lbs.  The  sheet-iron  allonges  are  immediately  replaced  and  the 
fire  continued.  In  2  hours  a  second  drawing  is  made,  and  so  on 
until  5  o'clock  p.  M.,  when  the  operation  is  generally  terminated. 
The  tubes  are  then  cleaned,  and  new  ones  substituted  for  those 
destroyed  in  the  preceding  operation.  Two  operations  are  thus 
made  in  24  hours,  producing  together  about  6  cwt,  of  zinc  and  30 
to  50  lbs.  of  metallic  dust ;  so  that  by  this  treatment,  calamine 
yields  about  31  per  cent,  of  zinc,  about  10  per  cent,  remaining  in 
tho  residue.  The  metal  contained  in  the  residue  existed  in  the 
state  of  silicate  of  zinc,  which  is  not  reduced  by  the  charcoal. 
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Tlie  greater  part  of  manufactured  zinc  being  used  in  the  shape 
of  rolled  zinc,  it  is  necessary  again  to  melt  the  ingots,  which  is 
done  in  a  reverberator^  furnace  with  an  elliptical  floor  of  refrac- 
tory clay  and  slightly  inclined  backward.  At  the  lowest  part  of 
the  floor  is  a  hemispherical  crucible  in  which  the  melted  zinc  col- 
lects, and  from  which  it  is  dipped  out  and  run  into  moulds  of  a 
suitable  form  for  rolling.  The  plates  are  being  reheated  in  a 
second  furnace  adjoining  the  first,  hy  means  of  the  hot  gases  of  the 
former,  and,  when  they  ha\e  reached  a  tempeiature  not  exceeding 
212°,  are  passed  between  cast  uon  lollois  When  they  are  of 
suitable  size,  they  aio  cut  into  lectangulai  skeets  of  the  dimen- 
sions requncd,  the  chppmgs  hemg  again  fused  Formerly,  zinc 
was  fused  in  liige  ciitiion  pot'',  which,  however,  soon  became 
perforated  ^hile  the  zinc  lo'^t  many  of  its  quilities  by  being  com- 
bined with  a  smill  quantity  of  iron 

§  923.  The  fumaces  and  distilling  apparatus  used  in  Silesia  dif- 
fer essentially  fiom  those  in  Belgium       Fig  531  gives  a  view  of  a 


Silesian  furnace,  of  which  fig.  532  is  a  vertical  section.  The  distilla- 
tion is  effected  in  muffles  of  baked  clay  M  (figs.  533  and  534),  about 
3  feet  in  length  and  1.5  feet  in  height,  the  anterior  part  of  which 
has  2  openings :  the  lower  opening  a,  through  which  the  residue 
of  distillation  is  withdrawn,  is  closed  during  the  operation  by  a  clay 
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■loor,  tightly  luted,  while  into  the  upper  opening  a  right  angled 
i;lay  tuhe  icd,  closed  at  d,  is  introduced.  The  ore  is  charged  with 
a  shovel  through  a  hole  c,  which  is  closed  during  the  distillation 


with  a  baked-day  stopper.  Six  or  ten  muffles  are  arranged  in  two 
rows  in  a  kiln,  tho  side  walls  of  which  havo  apertures  for  their  pas- 
sage, which  are  closed  by  sheet-iron  doors,  preventing  too  sudden 
a  cooling  of  the  allonges  icd.  The  kiln  is  heated  with  pit-coal 
buraeii  on  the  grate  G,  and  they  are  charged  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  calcined  calamine  and  charcoal  cinders,  which,  haviog 
fallen  through  the  grate,  are  immediately  extinguished  in  water 
placed  beneath.  No  pulverized  pit-coal  is  used,  lest  any  coal-dust, 
carried  by  the  current  of  gas,  should  obstruct  the  allonges ;  and 
the  calamine  itself  is  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  zinc  runs 
through  the  opening  d  of  the  allonge,  and  is  collected  in  the  spaces 
(  of  the  furnace.  Although  the  operation  lasts  only  24  hours,  the 
muffles  are  not  emptied  until  after  three  operations,  when  a  half- 
fused  greenish  mass  is  extracted  as  a  residue.  The  calamine  is 
roasted  in  reverberatory  furnaces  heated  by  the  waste  flame  of  the 
reducing  furnace.  Silesia  furnishes  the  greater  portion  of  the  zinc 
which  IS  biought  into  commerce. 

§  924  In  the  Belgian  and  Silesian  processes,  the  distillation  of 
the  zinc  is  eflected  pti  aieensum,  while  the  process  employed  in 
England  furnishes  an  example  of  distilla- 
tion per  deBcensum.  The  reducing  fur- 
naces, resembling  very  much  the  ordi- 
nary giass-furnace,  being  circular  (fig. 
535),  and  having  the  hearth  P  in  the 
middle,  at  a  certain  distance  below  tho 
floor  of  the  furnace.  The  ore,  mixed 
with  charcoal,  ia  charged  in  the  crucibles 
(,  which  are  arranged  around  the  hearth, 
anil  inti  oduced  through  several  apertures 
in  the  aiched  roof.  There  is  a  hole  in 
llie  bottom  of  each  crucible,  into  which 
^n  iron  tube  tt,  passing  through  an  aper- 
tuie  m  the  floor  of  the  furnace,  and  open- 
g  mg  externally,  is  introduced.  The  upper 
opening  of  the  tube  ia  closed,  before  the 
chaiging,  with  a  wooden  stopper,  which. 


Fig  SS6 


by  becoming  carbonized  duiing  the  operation,  is  sufSciently  porous 
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to  allow  the  gaseous  zinc  to  escape,  while  the  ore  is  still  retained; 
and  each  pot  is  covered  with  a,  lid  accurately  luted  with  clay.  The 
distilled  zinc  condenses  in  the  iron  pipe  tt,  and  drops  into  a  sheet- 
iron  receptacle  beneath,  an  iron  rod  being,  from  time  to  time,  in- 
troduced to  detach  the  zinc  which  may  have  become  solid,  and 
might  ultimately  choke  the  tubes. 

1 925.  A  certain  quantity  of  zinc  is  also  extracted  from  blende, 
which  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  several  localities,  after  roast- 
ing the  blende  as  perfectly  as  possible,  first  in  heaps,  by  which  the 
greater  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  removed  and  the  ore  is  rendered 
very  friable,  and  then  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  by  which  the 
oxidation  of  the  zinc  is  completed.  The  roasted  ore,  which  con- 
sists of  oside  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  is  reduced  by  charcoal  in  a  dis- 
tilling apparatus,  in  the  same  manner  as  calamine. 
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Equivalent  =  56  (700;  O^lOO). 

§926.  Cadmium*  ia  a.  metal  still  more  volatile  tkan  zinc:  it 
distils  at  a  red-Eeat,  and  the  distillation  may  be  effected  in  glasa 
retorts  wliieh  are  difficult  of  fusion.  In  order  to  obtain  pure  cad- 
mium, a  mixture  of  oxide  or  carbonate  of  cadmium  and  charcoal  ia 
heated  in  a  retort,  when  the  cadmium  Bubliroea  and  condenaes  in 
dropa  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  The  small  dropa  often  crystallize 
on  solidifying,  the  cryatalline  form  of  the  metal  belonging  to  the 
regular  system. 

Cadmium  is  a  white  metal,  rather  more  gray  than  tin,  and  poa- 
Bessing  a  conaiderable  degree  of  malleability  and  ductility.  Its 
denaity  is  8.7,  and  it  fuses  long  before  reaching  a  red-heat.  Cad- 
mium does  not  oxidize  appreciably  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
but  on  being  heated,  its  vapour  ignites  and  burns  with  brilliancy. 
Chlorohydric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  it  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen  gas. 

COMPOUND  OF  CADMIUM  WITH  OXYGEN. 
§  927.  The  only  oxide  of  cadmium  known  is  obtained  either  by 
heating  the  metal  in  the  air  or  by  treating  it  with  nitric  acid,  and 
then  decomposing  the  nitrate  by  heat.  Tho  oxide  forma  a  brown 
powder,  which  resists  the  highest  temperature  without  volatilizing 
or  melting,  and  which  readily  combines  with  acids,  forming  colour- 
lesa  salts,  unleaa  tho  acid  itself  is  coloured.  Caustic  potaasa  or 
soda  effects  a  white  precipitate  with  salts  of  cadmium,  consisting 
of  hydrated  oxide  of  cadmium- 
Oxide  of  cadmium  is  composed  of 

Cadmium 87.5 

Oxygen 12.5 

100.0 
whence  its  equivalent  is  inferred  to  be  56. 

SALTS  rOEMED  BY  OXIDE  OF  CADMIUM. 

§  928.  The  salts  of  cadminm,  the  greater  number  of  which  readily 

crystallize,  are  colourless.      The  fixed  alkalies  precipitate  them 

from  their  solutions  as  gelatinous  hydrated  oxide,  which  does  not 

redissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent.    Ammonia  affords  the  same 

*  Diaeovered  in  1818,  ty  Henaann  anci  Stromoyer. 
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precipitate,  but  aa  excess  of  ammonia  easily  redissolves  it.  The 
alkaline  carbonates  yield  a  white  precipitate  of  neutral  carbonate 
of  cadmium  CdO,COj,  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent.  Sulf- 
Iiydric  acid  throws  down,  even  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  ex- 
cess of  acid,  a  very  beautiful  yellow  precipitate,  while  the  alkaline 
Bulfhydratea  aiford  the  same  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  sulfhydrate.  A  blade  of  zinc,  dipped  into  a  solution  of 
a  salt  of  cadmium,  precipitates  the  metal  in  the  form  of  crystalline 
spangles. 

Sulphate  of  cadmium  crystallizes  with  4  equiv.  of  water. 

COMPOUND  OF  CADMIUM  WITH  SULPHUR. 
§  929.  Sulphide  of  cadmium  is  found  crystallized  in  nature,  but 
is  a  rare  mineral.  It  is  obtained  artificially  by  passing  a  current 
of  sulfhydric  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  cadmium. 
The  beautifully  yellow  precipitate  thrown  down  is  used  in  paint- 
ing. Sulphide  of  cadmium  is  also  prepared  in  the  dry  way,  by 
heating  oxide  of  cadmium  with  sulphur.  The  sulphide  is  not  at- 
tacked by  dilute  ehlorohydric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  the  concen- 
trated acid  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 

COMPOUND  OF  CADMIUM  miH  CHLORINE, 
§  930.  Chloride  of  cadmium  is  obtained  by  heating  the  metal  in 
a  current  of  chlorine,  when  a  white  fusible  substance  is  formed, 
which  sublimes  when  further  heated.  By  dissolving  cadmium  in 
ehlorohydric  acid,  or  in  aqua  regia  with  an  excess  of  ehlorohydric 
acid,  a  solution  of  hydrated  chloride  is  obtained,  which  crystallizes 
readily,  and  loses  its  water  by  heat,  without  be' 


§  931.  Cadmium  is  determined  in  the  state  of  calcined  oxide  of 
cadmium,  and,  when  it  exists  in  solution,  is  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  soda  at  the  boiling  point.  The  precipitation  is  complete, 
even  when  the  liquid  contains  ammoniacal  salts. 

Cadmium  is  easily  separated  from  all  the  metals  we  have  hither- 
to studied,  by  passing  a  current  of  sulfhydric  acid  gas  through 
the  solutions,  which  must  be  slightly  acidulated  by  a  mineral  acid. 
The  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  cadmium  formed  is  washed  with 
water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  sulfhydric  acid,  and  then  re- 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  hot  solution  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

EXTRACTION  OP  CADMIUM. 

§  932.  Cadmium  occurs  in  nature  as  oxide,  or  carbonate,  spar- 
ingly scattered  through  calamine,  and  is  most  abundantly  found  in 
that  of  Silesia.   When  zinc  is  extracted  from  this  ore,  the  cadmium 
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is  reduced  at  the  same  time,  and,  as  it  is  much  more  volatile  than 
zinc,  ia  first  disengaged,  and  burns  in  the  air  with  the  first  portions 
of  bIec  that  are  liberated,  when  a  more  or  less  brownish  dust  is 
formed,  composed  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
cadmium.  This  oxide  is  mixed  with  ^  of  its  weight  of  charcoal, 
and  then  heated  to  redness  in  iron  tubes,  when  the  greater  part  of 
the  aine  remains  in  the  residue,  because  the  temperature  is  not  suf- 
ficiently high  to  volatilize  it,  while  the  cadmium  distils  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  zinc,  and  condenses  in  a  second  sheet-iron  tube  which 
acts  as  a  receiver.  By  subjecting  the  product  to  another  precisely 
similar  operation,  cadmium,  containing  only  a  few  hundredths  of 
zinc,  is  obtained.  Its  purity  is  ascertained  by  striking  it  with  a 
hammer :  a  very  small  quantity  of  zinc  deprives  it  of  its  mallea- 
bility. The  purification  of  the  metal  is  completed  by  dissolving  it 
in  chlorohydric  acid,  and  then  precipitating  it  by  a  blade  of  zinc. 
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Equivalent  =  58  (725.0 ;  0  =  100). 

§  933.  Common  commercial  tin  is  never  aljaolutely  pure,  as  it 
always  contains  small  quantities  of  arsenic  and  other  foreign  me- 
tuls ;  but  Malacca  tin  is  nearly  perfectly  pure.  In  order  to  obtain 
chemically  pure  tin,  the  metal  of  commerce  is  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  which  converts  it  into  an  insoluble  white  powder  consisting 
of  stannic  acid,  and  which  oxidizes  foreign  substances.  The  stannic 
acid  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heating  it  in  a  "brasqued" 
crucible,  after  being  washed  with  weak  chlorohydric  acid  to  remove 
more  certainly  the  foreign  substances. 

Tin  is  a  white  metal,  resembling  silver  in  its  appearance  and 
lustre,  Brnd  possessing  a  certain  characteristic  taste  and  smell,  par- 
ticularly when  held  for  some  time  between  the  fingers.  It  is  very 
malleable,  and  may  be  beaten  into  exceedingly  thin  sheets,  its  mal- 
leability being  greater  at  212°  than  at  the  ordinary  temperature ; 
but  its  tenacity  is  very  feeble,  for  a  wire  of  2  millimetres  breaks 
under  a  weight  of  24  kilogs.  On  bending  a  bar  of  tin  a  peculiar 
noise  is  heard,  called  the  cry  of  tin,  which  is  owing  to  the  inter- 
nal crystalline  texture  of  the  metal.  The  crystalline  particles 
rnb  upon  each  other  when  the  bar  is  bended,  while  the  latter  be- 
comes heated  at  the  point  of  this  internal  friction ;  and  if  the 
bending  is  repeated  several  times  at  the  same  spot,  the  evolution 
of  heat  becomes  sensible  to  the  hand. 

Tin  fuses  at  442.4°,  giving  off  at  a  white-heat  appreciable  va- 
pours of  very  feeble  tension,  for  the  metal  suffers  but  a  slight  loss 
at  the  temperature  of  a  forge- fire.  Tin  has  a  great  tendency  to  crys- 
tallization, and  its  crystalline  texture  is  easily  demonstrated  by 
attacking  its  surface  by  an  acid  which  removes  the  outer  pellicle. 

The  surface  of  the  metal  then  appears  to  be  watered,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unequal  and  various  reflections  of  light  by  the  edges 
of  the  crystalline  laminie  exposed  by  the  acid.  Tin  may  be  crys- 
tallized by  fusion,  by  melting  several  pounds  of  the  metal  in  a  ves- 
sel, and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly  over  a  heated  sand-bath.  When  a 
solid  crust  has  formed  on  the  surface,  it  is  pierced  with  a  burning 
coal  and  the  liquid  portion  evacuated,  when  quite  large  crystals  of 
tin,  which,  however,  are  rarely  well-defined,  are  often  found  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessel. 

By  precipitating  tin  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current,  it  may  be 
obtained  in  long  brilliant  prismatic  crystals,  the  form  of  which  baa 
not  yet  been  exactly  determined.  For  this  purpose  a  concentrated 
solution  of  protochlorjde  of  tin  is  poured  into  a  glass,  and  above  it 
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a  stratum  of  fresli  water  is  carefully  placed ;  after  which  a  blade 
of  tin,  which  traverses  hoth  strata,  is  introduced  into  the  glass, 
when  the  blade  of  tin  soon  becomes  covered  with  very  brilliant 
metallic  crystals. 

The  density  of  tin  is  7.29,  and  is  not  sensibly  increased  by  the 
hammering  of  the  metal. 

Tin  is  too  malleable  to  be  pulverized  in  a  mortar,  for  which 
reason  tin  filings,  or  the  tin-leaf  employed  to  wrap  bonbons  and 
chocolate,  must  be  taken  when  the  metal  is  to  be  used  in  a  finely 
divided  state.  Finely  divided  tin  may  also  be  obtained  by  a  pecu- 
liar process,  consisting  in  beating  the  metal,  when  fused  in  a  cap- 
sule, rapidly  with  a  large  brush  until  it  is  entirely  cool,  when  it  is 
reduced  into  very  small  globules,  which  may  be  separated  into 
globules  of  various  sizes  by  a  kind  of  levigation. 

Tin  does  not  sensibly  change  in  the  air  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, but  at  its  fusing  point  becomes  quickly  covered  with  a  gray 
pellicle,  which  is  a  mixture  of  protoxide  of  tin  and  stannic  acid. 
Oxidation  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  at  a  higher  temperature, 
and  at  a  white-heat  the  metal  burns  with  a  white  flame.  Tin  de- 
composes aqueous  vapour  at  a  red-heat,  and  is  converted  into  stan- 
nic acid. 

Concentrated  chlorohydric  acid  dissolves  tin  with  the  disengage- 
ment of  hydrogen  gas.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  also  acts  on  it,  when 
hot,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  but  the  metal  oxidizes  very 
slowly.  Concentrated  hot  sulphuric  acid  attacks  tin  rapidly;  sul- 
phurous acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  metal  is  changed  into  proto- 
sulphate.  Dilute  nitric  acid  oxidizes,  tin  readily  and  converts  it  into 
stannic  acid,  while  the  concentrated  acid  causes  a  copious  evolu- 
tion of  dcutoxide  of  nitrogen.  If  the  acid  is  very  dilute,  the  tin  is 
converted  into  stannic  acid  without  disengagement  of  gas,  the  water 
and  nitric  acid  being  simultaneously  decomposed  and  nitrate  of 
ammonia  formed  (§  122) ;  hut  when  the  acid  is  at  its  maximum  of 
concentration,  that  is,  in  the  state  of  monohydrate  NOj-l-HO, 
it  does  not  attack  tin  at  all,  and  the  metal  preserves  its  bril- 
liancy. But,  if  a  few  drops  of  water  be  poured  into  the  acid, 
the  reaction  takes  place  with  extreme  violence,  and  the  liquid  is 
frequently  extravasated  by  the  rapid  and  sudden  disengagement 
of  gas. 

Aqua  regia  dissolves  tin  readily,  while,  if  chlorohydric  acid  pre- 
dominates in  the  mixture,  a  soluble  perchloride  of  tin  is  formed. 

Tin  decomposes  water  in  the  presence  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  and 
disengages  hydrogen  when  heated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassa  or  soda,  while  an  alkaline  stannate  is  formed. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  TIN  WITH  OXYGEN. 

g  934.  Two  well-defined  compounds  of  tin  with  oxygen  are 
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Protoxide  of  tin  SnO- 
Eiiioxide  of  tin  SnOj,  or  stannic  acid. 

These  two  oxides  can  combine  with  each  other  and  produce  se?e- 
ral  intermediate  compounds. 

Protoxide  of  Tin,  SnO. 

§  935.  Protoxide  of  tin  ia  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution 
of  the  protochloride  SnOl  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  when  car- 
bonic acid  is  disengaged,  and  a  white  precipitate  of  hydrated  prot- 
oxide is  thrown  down.  If  the  liquid  be  boiled  with  the  precipi- 
tate, tho  latter  gives  off  its  water  of  combination,  and  ia  converted 
into  a  blackish-gray  powder,  consisting  of  anhydrous  protoxide, 
which  has  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  as  it  oxidizea  rapidly  in  the 
air,  and  is  converted  into  stannic  acid.  The  oxide  ia  obtained  in 
a  state  of  greater  aggregation,  and  consequently  more  fixed,  by 
precipitating  protochloride  of  tin  by  caustic  potasaa;  when  the 
oxide  ia  first  separated  in  the  hydrated  state,  and  combines  with 
the  excess  of  potasaa  to  form  a  true  salt,  in  which  it  acts  the  part 
of  an  acid.  But,  by  boiling  the  liquid,  this  combination  is  de- 
stroyed, and  the  oxide  ia  precipitated  in  the  anhydrous  state, 
in  the  form  of  small  black  crystals,  which,  after  being  washed 
and  dried  in  the  air,  remain  unchanged  for  any  length  of  time. 
When  this  substance  is  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  about  482°,  it 
suddenly  decrepitates,  increases  considerably  in  volume,  and  is 
converted  into  a  number  of  small  brown  laminae,  which  are  soft 
to  the  touch.  The  oxido  has  not  changed  in  weight  during  the 
transformation,  and  has  only  passed  into  an  isomeric  modifica- 
tion ;  so  that  this  phenomenon  must  be  attributed  to  a  molecular 
movement,  caused,  probably,  by  a  change  in  the  crystalline  sys- 
tem. The  brown  modification  of  protoxide  of  tin  is  immediately 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  by  an 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  boiling  the  liquid,  when  it  ia  evaporated  in 
vacuo.  The  solution  of  the  protoxide  in  potaaaa  deposits  black 
crystals  of  the  first  modification  of  the  oxide ;  while  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  solution  of  the  protoxide  of  tin  in  potasaa  be  highly  con- 
centrated by  rapid  boiling,  the  oxide  is  decomposed  into  metallic 
tin  which  is  separated,  and  stannic  acid  which  remains  combined 
with  the  potassa: 

2(KO,SnO)  =  Sn-FKO,SnO,-FKO. 

Lastly,  protoxide  of  tin  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  red  pow- 
der, by  decomposing  tho  protochloride  by  ammonia,  boiling  the  liquid 
a  few  moments,  and  then  evaporating  it  at  a  gentle  heat ;  the  prot- 
oxide of  tin  is  converted  into  small  grains  of  a  beautiful  red  colour, 
under  the  influence  of  the  sal-ammoniac  formed  during  the  reaction. 
The  red  oxide  is  changed  into  the  brown  modification  by  simple 
friction  with  a  hard  body. 
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Protoxide  of  tin  ignites  like  tinder  when  heated  in  contact  with 
the  air,  and  is  changed  into  stannic  acid. 
Protoxide  of  tin  is  composed  of 

87.88 

_m2 

100.00 
The  eciuivalent  of  tin  is  therefore  58. 

Stannic  Add  SnOj. 

I  936.  Stannic  acid  may  be  obtained  under  two  isomeric  modifi- 
cations, which  are  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other  by  chemi- 
cal properties.  The  first  modification,  called  metastannic  acid,  is 
the  white  powder  obtained  by  treating  tin  hy  nitric  acid ;  while  the 
second,  to  which  the  name  of  stannic  acid  ia  given,  is  prepared  by 
decomposing  perchloride  of  tin  SnClj,  by  water,  or  a  soluble  stan- 
nate  by  an  acid, 

Metastannie  acid  is  found  crystallized  in  nature  in  some  of  the 
old  rocks,  forming  very  beautiful,  brilliant  crystals,  generally  of  a 
deep  brown  colour,  and  yielding  a  yellowish  powder.  The  same 
substance  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  tin  by  nitric  acid,  when  a  white 
powder,  which  is  a  hydrate,  is  formed,  but  which  changes  by  calci- 
nation into  anhydrous  metastannie  acid.  Hydrated  metastannie 
acid,  such  as  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  metallic  tin, 
has,  when  dried  in  the  air,  the  formula  SnOa+2HO.  It  loses 
one-half  of  its  water  at  212°,  and  then  presents  the  composition 
SnOj-MIO,  while  it  loses  all  its  water  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Metastannie  acid  is  not  decomposed  hy  heat  alone,  but  is  readily 
converted  into  metallic  tin  by  contact  with  charcoal  and  the  com- 
bustible gases.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acid,  while  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  in 
considerable  proportions.  The  compound  formed  is  not  destroyed 
by  adding  water  to  the  liquid ;  but  by  boiling,  the  metastannie  acid 
separates  in  the  state  of  hydrate  SnOa-j-SHO.  Ohlorohydrie  acid 
dissolves  it,  and  transforms  it  into  perchloride  of  tin  SnCl,. 

Metastannie  acid  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  the  alkalies.  It 
dissolves  readily,  when  cold,  in  a  solution  of  potassa,  and,  if  frag- 
ments of  potassa  be  added  to  the  liquid,  its  solvent  power  is  so  far 
weakened  as  to  cause  the  metastannate  of  potassa  to  be  deposited 
in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  crust,  which  is  separated  and  spread  on 
a  plate  of  unglazed  porcelain,  when  the  mother  liquid  which  moist- 
ens them  is  thus  absorbed.  Analysis  has  proved  the  formula  of 
this  salt  to  be  KO,5SnOj-f*4HO ;  and  as  that  of  the  metastannate 
of  soda  is  similar,  the  conclusion  follows  that  the  equivalent  of 
stannic  acid  which  combines  with  1  equiv.  of  the  base  is  not  SnOg, 
but  rather  Sn^Oj^.  Metastannate  of  potassa  dissolves  in  water 
ivithout  change,  and  the  liquid  leaves  after  evaporation  a  gummy, 
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un crystalline  residue.  Heating  to  redness  destroys  the  compouncj, 
and  the  raetaatannic  acid  becomes  anhydrous  and  insoluble,  so  that 
water  will  only  remove  pure  potassa.  An  aoid,  poured  into  a  solu- 
tion of  an  alkaline  metastannate,  precipitates  the  metastannic  acid 
in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  which  appears  to  contain  more 
water  thin  the  hydrite  Sn  O,„+10HO,  and  which  is  soluble  in  am- 
whl  tl  hyd  t  S  O,„+10HO  ia  not.  A  slight  elevation 
t  f  n  to  that  of  boiling  water,  causes  the 

d  t    1  t    the  state  of  the  hydrate,  which  is  inso- 

im  n  a 

ad  bt  n  1  by  decomposing  perchloride  of  tin  by 
a  1  bl  t  n  ate  by  an  acid.  It  is  a  white  gela- 
p  t  t  lubl     in  water,  but  readily  dissolving  in 

n  1     Iph  u     a  id,  while  metastannic  acid  is  insoluble 
m  um  t  n    s.    The  formula  of  stannic  acid,  dried 

in  vacuo,  is  SnO^jHO.  A  slight  elevation  of  temperature  eausea 
it  to  pass  into  the  metastannic  modification,  even  without  losing  its 
water. 

Stannic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  the  liquid, 
when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  yields  beautiful  colourless  and  transpa- 
rent crystals,  of  the  formula  K0,Sn05+4H0.  It  will  hence  be 
seen  that  stannic  acid  saturates  four  times  as  much  base  as  meta- 
stannic acid.  The  same  salt  is  obtained  by  heating  metastannic 
acid  with  an  excess  of  potassa  in  a  silver  crucible,  when  the  meta- 
stannic is  converted  into  stannic  acid.  The  completeness  of  the 
transformation  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  dissolving  a  small 
quantity  of  the  substance  in  water,  and  adding  an  excess  of  nitric 
acid ;  when  the  stannic  acid,  which  at  fii'st  is  precipitated,  is  redis- 
solved  in  the  acid  liquid,  which  would  not  take  place  if  metastannic 
acid  were  still  present.  Stannate  of  potassa  is  not  decomposed  by 
heat  like  the  metastannic,  but  loses  its  water,  while  it  redissolvea 
in  water  without  change. 

§  937.  Several  oxides  of  tin,  intermediate  between  the  protoxide 
and  stannic  acid,  are  known.  By  digesting  hydrated  metastannic 
acid  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  the  liquid 
becomes  strongly  acid,  and  the  metastannic  acid  is  converted  into 
a  yeUowiah  powder,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  compound  of 
metastannic  acid  and  protoxide  of  tin,  having  the  formula  SnO, 
Sn50„,4-4HO.  Another  intermediate  oxide  of  tin  is  obtained  by 
mixing  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  a  solution  of  protochlo- 
ride of  tin,  when  a  yellowish  precipitate  is  formed,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  stannate  of  tin  SnO,SnOj. 

PE0TO3ALTS  OF  TIN. 

§  938.  Only  a  small  number  of  salts  formed  by  protoxide  of  tin 

is  known.     The  protosulphate  is  obtained  by  saturating,  when 

hot,  dilute  sulphuric   acid  with  recently  prepared  and  moist  by- 
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dvated  protoxide  of  tin.  The  oxide  ia  dissolved,  anil,  on  cooling, 
small  crystalline  lamellte  of  protosulphate  of  tin  SnO,SO,  are  de- 
posited. This  salt  readily  dieaolvea  without  change  in  cold  water, 
while  heat  decomposes  it  in  its  solution,  and  precipitates  a  suh- 
sulphate.  Protosulphate  of  tin  forma  with  the  alkaline  sulphates 
double  snlphates,  which  are  more  fixed  than  the  simple  aalphate 
of  tin,  and  may  be  obtained  crystallized. 

Protonitrate  of  tin  is  prepared  by  dissolving  hydrated  protoxide 
in  weak  nitric  acid,  when  the  salt  remains  in  solution ;  but  it  is 
decomposed  when  the  liquid  is  evaporated,  while  stannic  acid  is 
formed. 


§  939.  It  has  been  shown  that  metastannie  acid  combines  with 
concentrated  acids,  and  that  stannic  acid  dissolves  even  in  dilute 
acids.  True  salts,  in  which  these  bodies  act  the  part  of  bases,  are 
thus  formed ;  but  they  have  been  too  little  studied  to  require  our 
further  consideration. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  TIR  WITH  SUIPHUR. 

§  940.  Tin  forma  two  compounds  with  sulphur :  a  protosulphide 
SnS  corresponding  to  the  protoxide,  and  a  bisulphide  SnS,  corre- 
sponding to  stannic  acid. 

Protosulphide  of  tin  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  tin  filings 
and  sulphur  to  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible,  pulverizing  the  product 
of  this  first  operation  and  reheating  it  with  an  additional  quantity 
of  sulphur,  when  a  mass  of  a  deep  gray  colour,  with  very  brilliant 
large  crystalline  lamella,  is  obtained.  The  same  sulphide  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  deep  brown,  nearly  black  powder,  in  a  hydrated  state, 
when  a  current  of  sulf  hydric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution 
of  protochloride  of  tin.  Concentrated  chiorohydric  acid  dissolves 
protosulphide  of  tin  with  the  disengagement  of  sulfhydric  acid, 
while  the  presence  of  a  small  excess  of  the  former,  in  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  tin,  does  not  prevent  the  salt  from  being  completely  preci- 
pitated by  sulfhydric  acid. 

Perchloride  of  tin  SnClg  yields  with  sulfhydric  acid  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  hydrated  bisulphide  of  tin  SnSg.  If  sulfhydric 
acid  gas  and  vapour  of  anhydrous  perchloride  of  tin  be  passed 
through  a  tube  heated  to  a  dull  red,  bisulphide  of  tin  is  deposited 
in  the  form  of  very  brilliant  crystalline  lamellse,  of  a  beautiful 
golden-yellow  colour,  which  substance  is  technically  prepared  in 
the  dry  way,  and  ia  used,  under  the  name  of  mosaic  gold,  for  bronz- 
ing wood.  This  product  is  obtained  as  follows : — An  amalgam  of 
12  parts  of  tin  and  6  parts  of  mercury,  pulverized  in  a  mortar,  is 
mixed  with  7  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  6  parts  of  sal-ammo- 
niac, and  heated  in  a  long-necked  matrass  in  a  sand-bath,  the  tern- 
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perature  of  which  is  gradually  raised  to  a  dull  red.  Sulphur,  sal- 
ammoEiac,  sulphide  of  mercury,  and  protochloride  of  tin  condense 
in  the  globe  and  in  the  neck  of  the  matrass,  while  mosaic  gold 
remaina  at  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  very  light,  gilded  mass, 
formed  by  the  union  of  a  large  quantity  of  small  crystalline  la- 
mella3.  The  theory  of  this  operation  is  quite  complicated :  finely 
divided  tin,  when  heated  with  sulphur  at  a  low  temperature,  is 
changed  into  an  amorphous  bisulphide,  which  does  not  present  the 
gilded  spangles  which  alone  gi^e  it  a  technical  value.  Ey  being 
still  further  heated  it  parts  with  one-half  of  its  sulphur,  and  passes 
into  the  state  of  monosulphide,  which  the  sal-ammoniac  added  to 
the  mixture  prevents,  because,  by  becoming  volatile  below  a  dull 
red-heat,  it  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  latent  caloric ;  but 
it  facilitates  at  the  same  time  the  sublimation,  and,  consequently, 
the  crystallization  of  the  mosaic  gold  which  is  carried  over  by  the 
vapour. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  TIN  WITH  ARSENIC. 
§  941.  Tin  and  arsenic  combine  readily,  and  in  all  proportions, 
forming  very  brittle  crystalline  compounds.     The  arseniurets  of 
tin  disengage  mixtures  of  pure  hydrogen  and  arseaiuretted  hydro- 
gen by  treatment  with  cHorohydric  acid. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  TIN  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§942.  Tin  forme  two  compounds  with  chlorine  :  a  protochloride 
SnCl,  corresponding  to  the  protoxide,  and  a  bichloride  SnCl,  cor- 
responding to  stannic  acid. 

Protochloride  of  tin  ia  obtained  by  dissolving  tin  in  concentrated 
boiling  ehlorohydric  acid,  when  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved.  This  salt 
is  used  in  dyeing,  and  ia  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  heating  curved 
bars  of  tin  in  large  retorts  with  concentrated  ehlorohydric  acid, 
after  which  the  saturated  liquid  is  decanted,  and  the  protochloride 
of  tin  separated  by  evaporation  in  the  form  of  hydrated  crystals, 
of  the  formula  SnCl-fSHO. 

Protochloride  of  tin  dissolves  without  alteration  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  while  a  large  quantity  of  this  liquid  decomposes  it, 
and  precipitates  an  insoluble  oxychloride  SnOH-SnO. 

Crystallized  protochloride  of  tin  can  be  freed  from  its  water  by 
heating  in  a  retort,  while  a  small  quantity  of  the  chloride  is  always 
decomposed  during  this  desiccation,  and  ehlorohydric  acid  is  disen- 
gaged ;  but  if  the  temperature  be  raised  to  redness,  the  protochlo- 
ride distils  over  unaltered.  Protochloride  of  tin  combines  readily 
with  the  alkaline  chlorides,  and  yields  easily  crystaliizable  double 
chlorides. 

Protochloride  of  tin  has  such  an  afBnity  for  oxygen  that  it  readily 
absorbs  this  gas  from  the  air,  and  abstracts  it  from  a  great  number 
of  oxides,  which  it  reduces  to  an  inferior  degree  of  oxidation,  or 
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even  to  the  metallic  state.  It  readiiy  precipitates  mercury,  gold, 
and  silver  from  their  solutions  in  the  metallic  state,  and  reduces 
the  salts  of  sesqnioxide  of  iron  and  protoxide  of  copper  CuO  to  the 
minimum  of  oxidation. 

§  943.  Perehhride  of  tin  ia  readily  obtained  by  treating  tin 
by  an  excess  of  chlorine.  The  affinity  of  these  two  bodies  is  so 
great  that  tin  filings  ignite  when  thrown  into  a  bottle  filled  with  dry 
chlorine.  In  order  to  prepare  any  quantity  of  perchloride,  some 
tin  is  placed  in  a  tubulated  glass  retort,  furnished  with  a  well- 
cooled  receiver,  and  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  through  the 
tubulure,  when  the  tin  immediately  combines  with  the  chlorine ; 
and,  if  the  retort  be  gently  heated,  a  liquid  distils  over  and  con- 
denses in  the  receiver.  This  liquid,  which  is  generally  tinged  with 
yellow  by  the  chlorine  it  contains  m  solution,  is  purified  by  shaking 
it  with  tin  filings  or  protochloiile  of  tin  ind  redistilling  it.  This 
substance  may  also  be  prepai  ed  by  heiting  m  a  glass  retort,  a  mix- 
ture of  1  part  of  tin  filings  and  5  paits  )f  chloride  of  mercury  or 
corrosive  sublimate. 

Perchloride  of  tin  forms  a  colourless  liquid  of  the  specific  gravity 
2.28,  and  which  boils  at  248°,  the  density  of  its  vapour  being  9.2. 
It  gives  oif  very  thick  white  fames  when  in  contact  with  the  air, 
owing  to  the  immediate  combination  of  the  vapour  of  the  anhy- 
drous chloride,  the  tension  of  which  is  very  high  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  with  the  aqueous  vapour  contained  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  resulting  formation  of  a  hydrate  which  has  no  sensible  ten- 
sion, and  is,  consequently,  precipitated.  If  a  few  drops  of  water 
be  added  to  the  anhydrous  perchloride,  a  noise  resembling  that 
produced  by  plunging  a  red-hot  iron  in  water  is  heard,  and  the 
perchloride  then  combines  with  the  water  with  great  evolution  of 
heat,  giving  rise  to  a  hydrated  chloride  of  the  formula  SnClj-fSHO, 
which  is  deposited  in  beautiful  crystals. 

The  same  hydrated  perchloride  of  tin  may  be  obtained  by  dis- 
solving tin  in  aqua  regia  containing  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid, 
ortby  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin. 
The  hydrated  perchloride  dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  in  any  quantity  whatever  of  this  liquid  when  it  is  sufficiently 
acidulated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  while  an  addition  of  a  quantity 
of  fresh  water  again  decomposes  it,  and  causes  the  precipitation 
of  hydrated  stannic  acid. 

Hydrated  perchloride  of  tin  is  decomposed  by  heat,  when  chlo- 
rohydric acid  is  disengaged  and  metastannic  acid  remains.  Heated 
with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  or  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  it  imparts  its  water  to  them,  and  the  anhydrous  perchloride 
distils  over. 

The  anhydrous  perchloride  of  tin  was  called  by  the  old  c 
the  fuming  liquid  of  Libavius. 
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Perelilorido  of  tin  combines  with  a  great  number  of  metallic 
cliloridea,  forming  readily  crystal liaable  double  efiloridos,  which  all 
consist  of  1  equiv.  of  perchloride  of  tin  and  1  equiy.  of  the  other 
metallic  chloride.  The  anhydrous  perchloride  combines  with  sulf- 
hydric  acid,  and  also  forms  with  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  a 
compound  of  the  formula  PH^jSnClg. 

DISTINCTIVE  CHAEACTEES  OF  THE  SOLUBLE  COMPOUNDS  OF  TIN. 
§  944.  Tin  forms  two  series  of  soluble  compounds :  let,  those 
which  correspond  to  the  protoxide  SnO,  such  as  the  proto chloride 
and  the  soluble  salts  formed  by  the  protoxide;  and  2diy,  com- 
pounds corresponding  to  stannic  acid ;  that  is,  perchloride  of  tin 
and  the  soluble  compounds  of  stannic  acid  with  the  acids.  These 
two  series  present  different  reactions,  which  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine separately. 

Characters  of  the  Frotosalts  of  Tin. 

§  945.  The  salts  of  the  protoaide  of  tin  are  free  from  coloui- 
when  the  acid  is  itself  colourless,  and  always  strongly  redden  tinc- 
ture of  litmus  A  small  quantity  of  water  in  most  cases  dissolves 
them,  while  a  greater  quantity  of  this  liquid  decomposes  them, 
formmg  a  i^hite  ptecipitate,  which  is  generally  a  basic  salt.  This 
precipitation  is  avoided  by  acidulating  the  water  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  chlorohydric  acid. 

The  caustic  alkalies  throw  down  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  while,  by  boiling  the  liqnicl,  an- 
hydrous protoxide  of  tin  separates  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder. 
Ammonia  also  throws  down  a  white  precipitate,  which  is,  however, 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  likewise  yield  white  precipitates,  which 
are  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  and  become  black  by 
boiling  the  liquid. 

Sulf  hjdric  acid  precipitates  them  as  a  deep-brown  powder,  while 
the  alkaline  sulfhydrates  throw  down  a  dirty-white  precipitate, 
which  dissolves  in  a  great  excess  of  the  reagent. 

Pruesiate  of  potash  yield  a  white  precipitate. 

Salts  of  mercury  are  reduced  by  the  protosalts  of  tin,  a  gray 
precipitate  of  very  finely  divided  metallic  mercury  being  formed, 
which  collects  in  globules  hy  trituration. 

Chloride  of  gold  gives  a  precipitate  which  is  purple  when  the  so- 
lutions of  protoxide  of  tin  arc  very  dilute,  and  brown  when  they 
are  more  concentrated. 

A  blade  of  iron  or  zinc  precipitates  tin  in  the  form  of  gray  crys- 
talline spangles,  which  assume  under  the  burnisher  the  ordinary 
colour  and  lustre  of  tin. 
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Oharaetera  of  tJie  Soluhla  Compounds  of  Tin,  corresponding  to 
Stannic  Acid. 

§  946.  The  characters  about  to  he  indicated  all  refer  to  the  per- 
chloride,  which  is  the  only  soluble  compound  corresponding  to 
stannic  acid  which  has  been  properly  studied. 

A  solution  of  porehloride  of  tin  always  has  a  strong  acid  reac- 
tion, and  is  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water,  affording  a 
white  precipitate  of  hydrated  stannic  acid. 

Potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  yield  a  white  precipitate,  wHich  dis- 
solves in  an  excess  of  tho  reagent ;  but  the  liquid  does  not  throw 
down  a  black  precipitate  on  being  boiled,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
compounds  of  the  protoxide. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  disengage  carbonic  acid,  and  give  a 
white  precipitate,  which  is  neither  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  re- 
agent nor  turns  black  by  ebullition. 

Prussiate  of  potash  gives  a  white  precipitate,  wliich  does  not  form 
until  after  some  time. 

Sulf  hydric  acid  gives  a  dirty-yellow  precipitate,  which  also  does 
not  appear  immediately,  and  which,  when  formed  by  alkaline  sulf- 
hydrates,  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

Chloride  of  gold  throws  down  no  precipitate  from  a  solution  of 
perchloride  of  tin,  which  reaction  clearly  distinguishes  the  per- 
chloride  from  the  compounds  of  the  protoxide  of  the  metal.  Per- 
chloride of  tin  does  not  precipitate  mercury  from  its  solutions  in 
the  metallic  state. 

Iron  and  zinc  precipitate  metallic  tin. 


g  947.  Tin  is  always  determined  in  the  state  of  calcined  stannic 
acid.  Sometimes  it  is  precipitated  as  sulphide,  which  is  converted 
into  stannic  acid  by  roasting  in  a  platinum  crucible ;  taking  care 
to  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  before  the  calcination,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  metallic  tin,  which  would  soon  attack 
the  crucible.  After  the  roasting,  the  crucible  is  allowed  to 
cool,  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  added,  and  it  is 
ugain  heated  to  drive  off  more  readily  the  last  traces  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

Tin  is  easily  separated  from  all  the  metals  which  wo  have  hitherto 
studied,  except  from  cadmium,  by  means  of  sulf  hydric  acid.  The 
substances  are  dissolved  in  chlorohydric  acid,  so  that  the  tin  may 
exist  in  the  state  of  a  protochJoride,  and  a  current  of  sulf  hydric  acid 
is  passed  through  the  liquid,  in  which  a  large  excess  of  chlorohy- 
dric acid  is  left.  When  the  liquid  contains  an  excess  of  sulf  hy- 
dric acid,  the  bottle  is  loosely  corked,  and  left  to  stand  for  several 
hours  at  a  temperature  of  from  120°  to  140°.      The  precipitate  is 
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then  collected  on  a  filter,  and,  if  it  is  composed  only  of  sulphide 
of  tin,  is  converted  into  stannic  acid  by  means  of  nitric  acid. 

If  the  substance  contains  tin  and  cadmium,  these  metals  are  pre- 
cipitated together  by  sulf  hydrie  acid,  and  the  two  anlphurets  are 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  which  converts  the  tin  into  insoluble  stan- 
nic acid,  and  dissolves  the  cadmium,  which  is  then  precipitated  from 
its  solution  by  the  processes  indicated  in  §  931. 

METALLURGY  OF  TIN. 

§  948.  The  binoxide,  which  is  the  only  tin-ore,  originally  occurs 
only  in  the  oldest  rocks,  forming  small  veins,  or  irregular  threads, 
in  the  granitic  formations ;  but  it  is  sometimes  also  found  in  the  dis- 
aggregated sanda  arising  from  the  destruction  of  these  rocks.  The 
principal  localities  of  tin  are  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  in  Cornwall  in 
England,  and  in  the  East  Indies.  The  sands  containing  tin  found 
in  Brittany  are  too  poor  to  be  worked  with  advantage.  The  crushed 
stanniferous  rocks  and  the  stanniferous  sands  are  washed,  in  order 
to  separate  the  gangue  mechanically,  which  is  an  easy  operation, 
as  the  oxide  of  tin  is  much  heavier  than  the  gangue,  and,  as  it  is 
very  bard,  yields  but  little  dust  under  the  stamper.  Sands  con- 
taining only  J  per  cent,  of  tin  may  yet  be  advantageously  concen- 
trated by  washing. 

The  washed  ores,  which  consist  of  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  tin  and 
some  very  heavy  metalliferous  minerals,  such  as  the  crystallized 
sulphides,  sulfarseniurets,  and  oxides  of  iron,  etc.,  aro  roasted  in 
heaps  or  in  kilns,  when  the  oxide  of  tin  remains  unaltered,  while 
the  sulphides  and  sulfarseniurets  become  partially  oxidized  and  dis- 
aggregated, so  that  if  the  ore  be  again  subjected  to  the  Stampers, 
the  roasted  substances  are  pulverized,  while  the  oxide  of  tin  re- 
mains nearly  in  its  original  condition.  By  another  washing  the 
roasted  and  stamped  sand  is  easily  freed  from  the  substances  which 
have  been  altered  by  roasting,  and  a  very  rich  ore  is  obtained, 
yielding  often  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  metallic  tin. 

In  Saxony,  the  ore  ia  fused  in  a  cupola-furnace  of  about  9  feet 
in  height  (figs.  536  and  537).  The  sides  of  the  oven  A  are  made 
of  slabs  of  granite,  while  the  bottom  consists  of  a  single  stone  D, 
called  the  sole-stone,  which  is  properly  hewn,  and  rapidly  inclines 
toward  the  anterior  part  of  the  furnace,  called  the  breast.  The 
fused  materials  constantly  run  into  an  exterior  crucible  B,  made 
of  slabs  of  granite  lined  with  damp  charcoal.  At  the  lower  part 
of  this  furnace  is  a  hole  which  opens  over  a  cast-iron  pot  C. 

The  furnace  is  charged  \>y  alternate  layers  of  ore  and  charcoal, 
the  combustion  being  fed  by  a  hlowing-machine,  the  nozzle  of  which 
passes  through  the  twyer  o. 

The  oxide  of  tin  is  reduced  by  the  carbonic  oxide  which  is  pro- 
duced by  its  contact  with  the  fuel.  The  gangue  itself,  being  gene- 
rally very  fusible,  yields  a  doughy  scoria,  which  ilo\vs  with  the  tin 
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into  the  bisin  E, 


hence  it  la  remu^e  1  from  time  to  tirae.  When 
the  basm  E  is  filled  with  melted  metal, 
tho  stoppei  is  removed  from  the  hole, 
and  the  metal  runs  into  the  Daet-iron 
pot  C,  whore  it  is  stirred  with  a  stick 
of  green  wood,*  which,  hy  being  par- 
tially carbonized  in  the  hot  liquid,  causes 
a  bubbling,  produced  by  the  disengage- 
ment of  gas,  which  raises  the  dross  which 
is  scattered  through  the  metal  to  the 
surface  of  the  bath,  while  it,  at  the 
same  time,  reduces  the  oxide  of  tin 
beneath  to  the  metallic  state.  When 
the  temperature  of  the  metal  is  only  a 
^J^  few  degrees  above  that  of  its  fusion,  it 
is  allowed  to  rest,  and  is  then  removed 
with  iron  ladles  and  run  into  moulds. 
The  upper  strata  furnish  the  purest 
metal,  while  those  at  the  bottom  con- 
tain the  greater  portion  of  foreign  sub- 


As  tho  seoriEe  do  not  become  per- 
fectly fluid,  they  always  contain  a  quan- 
' '  tity  of  grains  of  tin,  for  which  reason 

the  rnhptt  ,uf  lillcd  tn  the  ore  and  fused  with  the  next  charge, 
while  the  poorest  aie  stamped  and  the  metallic  grains  separated 
by  washing.  The  greater  part  of  the  scorise  is,  however,  smelted 
separately  in  the  same  furnace,  by  increasing  the  blast  and  quan- 
tity of  fuel,  by  which  more  fluid  scorise  are  obtained,  from  which 
the  tin  separates  more  readily,  but  is  gained  only  in  inferior 
quality. 

§  949.  In  England,  the  ore  of  the  stanniferous  sands  is  treated 
nearly  in  the  same  manner,  the  furnaces  being  only  much  higher. 
The  tin  furnished  by  the  upper  strata  of  the  crucible  is  alone  run 
into  bars,  while  the  balance  is  again  melted.  The  bars  of  tin  are 
sometimes  heated  to  above  212°  and  allowed  to  fall  from  a  certain 
height,  when  the  metal,  which  is  very  brittle  at  this  temperature, 
breaks  into  small  crystalline  fragments,  and  is  then  called  grain-tin. 

The  ore  taken  from  the  veins  is  much  less  pure  than  that  of  the 
sands.  After  the  primary  stamping  and  washing,  it  is  roasted  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  when  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper  are 
formed,  which  are  washed  out  and  separated  by  crystallization. 
The  ore  is  then  again  washed,  and  the  sludge  arising  from  it  is 

*  This  proaeas,  wliioh  is  called,  poling,  m  effected  in  the  Cornisli  tin-norlis  bj 
boiling  billeta  of  green  wood  in  the  melted  tin,  nhere  tliey  are  kept  under  tie  stir- 
face  by  means  of  an  iron.  frame.^TT.  L.  F. 
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heated  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  powdered 
charcoal,  to  which  lime  is  added  to  hasten  tho  fusion  of  the  gangue. 
The  seorj^  are  ladled  out  from  time  to  time,  and  the  tin  is  run 
into  moulds. 

The  tin  obtained  by  this  process  is  refined  by  heating  the  metal 
slowly  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  when  the  pure  tin 
melts  first,  and  runs  out  of  the  furnace,  as  the  hearth  is  inclined 
toward  the  tap-hole,  leaving  on  the  hearth  an  alloy  of  tin  with 
foreign  substances.  This  method  of  refining  is  called  liquation. 
Frequently,  two  successive  liquations  are  necessary  in  order  to  ob- 
tain very  pure  tin. 

§  950.  Tin  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  various  articles,  such 
aa  kitchen  utensils,  cotton  machinery,  etc.,  etc. ;  a  small  quantity 
of  lead  being  often  added  to  it  to  render  it  less  brittle.  The  alloy 
generally  employed  contains  18  per  cent,  of  lead. 

Tin  ia  also  made  in  very  thin  sheets,  called  tin  foil,  and  used 
either  for  tinning  glass  or  for  wrapping  honhona,  chocolate,  etc. 
Tin  foil  is  manufactured  by  beating,  only  the  best  tin  being  used. 
It  is  first  run  into  plates,  which  are  hammered  until  their  thickness 
is  reduced  to  about  1  millimetre,  after  which  8  or  10  plates  are 
laid  on  each  other,  and  the  hammering  continued  until  they  are 
SufGciently  thin,  when  they  are  cut  in  half,  and  again  laid  on  each 
other  and  beaten,  which  process  is  repeated  until  a  hundred  shoots, 
of  the  thickness  required,  are  obtained. 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  tin  is  that  of  tinning 
sheet-iron,  as  was  fully  described  in  §  847. 
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Equivalent  =  25  (312.5 ;  0  =  100). 

§  951.  Titanium*  lias  been  found  combined  with  oxygen  in  several 
minerals :  rutile  is  nearly  pure  titanic  acid,  and  titanie  iron  is  a 
mixture,  or  a  compound  of  titanic  acid  and  oxide  of  iroQ.  Certain 
iron-ores  contain  a  very  small  quantity  of  these  titanie  minerals ; 
and  metallic  titaniumf  is  often  found  in  the  products  of  the  blast- 
furnaces in  which  such  ores  are  smelted.  It  is  especially  met  with 
in  the  metallic  masses  which  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  furnace, 
toward  the  close  of  the  blast,  when  this  process  is  beginning  to 
slacken,  and  then  appears  under  the  form  of  small,  very  brilliant 
cubic  crystals  of  a  copper-red  colour,  scattered  through  a  mass 
of  half-refined  metal,  slag,  and  frequently  sulphide  of  iron.  These 
masses  are  treated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  iron 
and  does  not  attack  the  titanium ;  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
little  crystals  are  detached,  while  they  still  remain  mixed  with  par- 
ticles of  slag,  from  which  they  are  easily  separated  by  levigation, 
their  density  being  5.3,  while  that  of  the  slag  is  much  lower.  These 
crystals  are  hard  enough  to  scratch  quartz,  and  are  unaffected  by 
concentrated  acids,  except  by  aqua  regia,  which,  however,  requires 
a  long  time  to  act  on  them. 

When  titanic  acid  is  heated  in  a  forge-fire  in  a  "brasqued"  cru- 
cible, it  is  converted  into  an  aggregated  black  mass,  which  is  an 
inferior  oxide  of  titanium,  while  the  portions  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  charcoal  are  still  more  reduced,  having  passed  into  the 
state  of  metallic  titanium,  which  forms  a  pellicle  of  a  copper-red 
colour  around  the  mass. 

The  best  method  of  preparing  metallic  titan  u  n  n  tl  lab  ra- 
tory  consists  in  decomposing  by  heat  perchloride  f  t  ta  um  wl  ch 
is  a  volatile  liquid,  in  a  retort  of  hard  glass  pla  d  n  a  f  nace, 
and  through  which  a  current  of  dry  ammoniacal  gas  s  pas  ed; 
when  the  ammonia  immediately  combines  with  the  p  hi  de  of 
titanium,  which  is  converted  into  a  white  powder,  ibe  letort  is 
then  surrounded  by  burning  coals  and  the  current  of  ammoniacal 
gas  kept  up ;  when  a  large  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  is  sublimed 
and  condensed  on  the  globe  and  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  tho  me- 
tallic titanium  remaining  at  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  very  bril- 

*  DisBoyered  in  1791,  Ijy  W.  Gr^gov. 

■|-  This  product  is  not  metallic  titanium, 
combination  of   nituret    and   ovanide   of  t 
Ti,C.N-f  8Ti,N.— If.  L.  F. 
Vol.  II.— P 
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170  TITANIUM. 

liant  small  spanglea  of  a  purple-red  colour.  The  retort  is  allowed 
to  cool,  still  maintaining  the  gaseous  current,  and  the  titanium  is 
then  removed. 

The  titanium  thus  prepared  is  more  easily  attacked  by  acids  than 
that  of  the  blast-furnaces,  and  nitric  acid  readily  converts  it  into 
titanic  acid.  Heated  in  the  air  it  becomes  incandescent,  and  is 
changed  into  a  wMto  powder  of  titanic  acid. 

C0MP0TJKD8  OF  TITANIUM  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  952.  Three  compounds  of  titanium  with  oxygen  aro  known : 

A  protoxide     TiO. 

A  sesquioxide  Ti,0,. 

Titanic  acid     TiO^. 

Titanic  acid,  which  ia  the  most  important  compound,  occurs  in 
nature  in  the  form  of  brownish-yellow  opake  crystals,  called  rutiU 
by  mineralogists.  Butile,  which  is  not  pure  titanic  acid,  but  gene- 
rally contains  one  or  two  hundredths  of  oxide  of  iron,  is  isomor- 
phouB  with  native  binoxide  of  tin.  Other  minerals,  formed  by 
eesqnioxide  of  titanium  combined  with  protoxide  of  iron,  and  called 
titanic  irons,  appear  to  be  analogous  to  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 
Lastly,  the  mineral,  called  anatase,  which  forms  crystals  of  a  beau- 
tiful blue  colour,  is  composed  of  nearly  pure  titanic  acid.  Rutile 
is  attacked  neither  by  acida  nor  alkaline  solutions,  but  is  aeteil  on, 
at  a.  red-heat,  by  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates.  Titanic 
acid  may  be  obtained  in  a  gelatinous  state,  in  which  it  combines 
with  the  acids  by  heating  finely  powdered  rutile  with  two  or  three 
times  its  weight  of  chloride  of  barium  in  a  strong  forge-fire.  The 
powdered  substance  is  calcined  and  treated  with  hot  water,  to  dis- 
solve the  chloride  of  barium  which  has  been  left  unchanged,  when 
the  residue  is  composed  of  titanate  of  baryta  and  oxide  of  iron.  It 
is  heated  in  a  porcelain  saucer  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  temperature  elevated  suificiently  to  drive  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid ;  after  which  it  is  again  treated 
with  water,  when  a  residue  of  sulphate  of  baryta  remains,  which  is 
separated  by  filtering.  An  excess  of  ammonia  added  to  the  liquid, 
which  contains  sulphates  of  titanium  and  iron  dissolved  in  an  ex- 
cess of  sulphuric  acid,  precipitates  the  titanic  acid  and  oxide  of 
iron,  after  which  a  small  quantity  of  sulfhydric  acid  is  passed 
through  to  convert  the  oxide  of  iron  into  a  sulphide.  When  the 
gelatinous  precipitate  has  become  black,  a  portion  of  the  superna- 
tant liquid  is  decanted  and  replaced  by  a  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  sulphide  of  iron  by  transforming  it  into  a 
hyposulphite.  When  the  precipitate  ia  completely  discoloured,  it 
is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  boiling  water. 

Gelatinous  titanic  acid  dissolves  in  the  acids,  and  by  boiling  its 
dilute  solutions  the  greater  part  of  the  titanic  acid  is  again  depo- 
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sited.  Whon  subjected  to  heat,  a  moment  arrivea  at  which  the 
substance  suddenly  becomes  incandescent,  remaining  so  only  for  a 
moment,  after  whicli  the  titanic  acid  becomes  insoluble  in  acida. 
Titanic  acid  forma  no  crystallized  compounds  with  the  acids,  while 
it  forma  substances  which  assume  a  crystalline  texture  on  cooling 
hy  fusion  with  potassa  or  soda.  But  these  substances  are  decom- 
posed by  treatment  with  water,  and  while  an  insoluble  residue  of 
titanate  with  a  large  excess  of  acid  remains,  the  allialine  liquid 
contains  but  little  titanic  acid. 

'I'itanic  acid,  heated  in  a  forge-fire  in  a  braaqued  crucible,  is 
converted  into  a  black  substance,  which  some  chemists  regard  as  a 
protoxide  TiO,  b^t  the  existence  of  this  substance  is  not  sufficiently 
proved. 

By  heating  it  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas,  the  titanic  acid  is  converted  into  a  black  powder,  the  compo- 
sition of  which  very  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  oxide  Ti^Oj. 
The  existence  of  a  sesquioxide  of  titanium  is,  moreover,  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  that  of  the  sesquichloride  Ti^Cl^,  from  which  it 
may  be  obtained.  In  fact,  on  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of 
sesquichloride  of  titanium,  a  brown  precipitate  of  hydrated  sesqui- 
oxide is  obtained,  which,  on  being  ieft  to  itself  in  water,  becomes 
first  black,  and  then  blue,  and  at  last  is  converted  into  white 
titanic  acid,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  By  treating  ses- 
quichloride of  titanium  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  sesquiaulpkate  of 
titanium,  which  crystallizes  with  difficulty,  is  obtained. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  TITANIUM  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  953.  Two  chlorides  of  titanium  are  known :  a  sesquichloride 
TijClj,  and  a  bichloride  TiC]„  corresponding  to  titanic  acid  TiO,. 

Bieliloride  of  titanium  is  prepared  by  decomposing  an  intimate 
mixture  of  titanic  acid  and  charcoal,  heated  to  a  strong  red-heat, 
by  dry  chlorine,  for  which  purpose  the  apparatus  described  for  the 
preparation  of  chloride  of  silicium  (§  245),  and  represented  in  fig. 
538,  is  used. 

A  mixture  of  charcoal  and  rutile,  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  is  made  into  a  consistent  paste  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
oil,  and  calcined  to  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible  in  the  shape  of 
small  balls.  The  balls,  which  preserve  their  form,  and  consist  of  an 
intimate  and  porous  mixture  of  titanic  acid  and  charcoal,  are  intro- 
duced into  an  earthen  retort  C,  into  the  tubulure  a  of  which  a  por- 
celain tube  ah  is  introduced,  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort- 
After  placing  the  retort  in  a  furnace  and  fitting  a  condensing  ap- 
paratus to  its  neck,  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  is  passed  through  the 
tubulure  ah  ;  and,  when  the  apparatus  has  become  filled  with  the 
gas,  the  retort  is  heated  to  a  strong  red-heat,  while  the  current  of 
chlorine  is  continued ;  when  the  bichloride  of  titanium  condenses 
in  the  refrigerating  apparatus,  and  may  be  obtained  in  large  quan- 
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yet  impurified  by  some  sesquiehloiide  of  iion.  It  is  obtained  pure 
by  shaking  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  which  combines 
with  the  dissolved  chlorine,  and  then  distilling  in  a  glass  retort  to 
separate  it  from  the  sesquichloride  of  iron. 

Bichloride  of  titanium  is  a  colourless  liqiuid,  giving  off  thick 
white  fumes  in  the  air.  Its  density  at  S2°  is  1.761,  and  it  boils 
at  276.8°,  when  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  6.836.  It  behaves 
with  water  like  bichloride  of  tin,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  its 
physical  and  chemical  properties.  It  combines  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  and  forms  a  crystallized  compound;  but  a  large 
quantity  of  water  decomposes  it  by  forming  a  white  precipitate  of 
titanic  acid,  while  the  liquid  contains  bicliloride  of  titanium  dis- 
solved in  a  great  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid.  The  precipitate 
itself  dissolves  when  treated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  but  again 
gives  off  titanic  acid  by  boiling  the  diluted  liquid  for  some  time, 
when  the  latter  passes  into  a  modification  in  which  it  is  extremely 
insoluble  in  acids. 

By  passing  hydrogen,  saturated  at  the  temperature  of  212°  with 
vapour  of  bichloride  of  titanium,  through  a  porcelain  tuhe  heated  to 
redness,  crystalline  spangles  of  a  deep  violet  colour,  consisting  of 
sesquichloride  of  titanium,  are  condensed  in  the  cold  portions  of 
the  reducing  tube.  This  compound  is  deliquescent,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  producing  a  violet-red  solution,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  reducing  agents.  It  precipitates  gold,  silver, 
and  mercury  in  a  metallic  state  from  their  solutions,  and  reduces 
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the  salts  of  iron  and  copper  to  their  minimum  of  oxidation.    It  even 
decomposes  sulphurous  acid,  bj  setting  free  the  sulphur. 

The  equivalent  of  the  metal  and  the  composition  of  titanic  acid 
have  been  inferred  from  the  analysis  of  the  bichloride  of  titanium. 

COMPOUND  OF  TITANIUM  "WITH  SULPHUR. 
§  954.  A  compound  of  titanium  with  sulphur  is  known,  corre- 
sponding to  titanic  acid,  and  closely  resembling  the  bbulphide  of 
tin,  or  mosaic  gold.  Bisulphide  of  titanium  TiSo  is  obtained  by- 
passing a  current  of  aulfhydric  acid  gas,  saturated  at  212°  with 
vapour  of  bichloride  of  titanium,  through  a  tube  heated  to  redness ; 
when  the  inside  of  the  tube  becomes  covered  with  a  thick  coating 
of  bisulphide  of  titanium,  in  the  form  of  scales  having  a  metallic 
lustre  and  the  colour  of  brass. 

DISTINCTIVE  CHAEACTBKS  OP  THE  COMPOUNDS  OP  TITANIUM. 

§  955.  The  combinations  of  titanium  are  recognised  by  the  above 
indicated  properties  of  titanic  acid,  and  by  the  following  distinctive 
reaction : — Titanic  acid  affords  with  borax,  in  the  oxidizing  Same 
of  the  blowpipe,  a  colourless  glass,  which  assumes  a  deep  blue 
colour  in  the  reducing  flame.  Titanium  ia  also  recognised  by  the 
properties  of  its  bichloride,  and  by  the  red  metallic  dust  which  the 
latter  leaves  when  decomposed  by  ammonia  under  the  infiuencc  of 
heat. 

The  combinations  of  titanium  may  be  easily  confounded  with 
those  of  tin,  on  account  of  the  close  resemblance  of  the  salts  of 
these  two  metals ;  while  they  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  means 
of  the  blowpipe,  as  stannic  acid,  when  heated  with  charcoal  and 
some  carbonate  of  soda,  yields  metallic  tin,  which  can  be  imme- 
diately recognised. 


§  956.  Titanium  is  always  determined  in  the  state  of  calcined 
titanic  acid.  Its  separation  from  the  metals  we  have  hitherto 
studied  is  effected  either  by  the  insolubility  of  calcined  titanic 
acid  in  acids,  or  by  the  volatility  of  the  bichloride.  Titanic  acid 
dissolved  in  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid  is  not  precipitated  by 
sulfhydric  acid,  which  property  allows  its  separation  from  the 
heavy  metals,  such  as  cadmium,  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  mer- 
cury, gold,  silver,  platinum,  etc.,  which,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, are  all  precipitated. 
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TANTALUM  OR  COLUMBIUM,  NIOBIUM,  PELOPIUM, 
ILMEKIUM. 

§  957.  These  names  have  been  givoa  to  four  new  metals*  found 
some  few  years  since  in  minerals,  called  tantalites  and  yttro-tan- 
talites  ;  but  their  properties  are  not  jet  sufficiently  known  to  de- 
mand description  in  l^is  work. 


Equivalent  =  103.7  (1296.25;  0  =  100). 

§  958.  The  lead  of  commerce  is  often  tolerably  pure,  and  then 
possesses  a  great  degree  of  flexibility  and  malleability.  Chemically 
pure  lead  is  obtained  \i^  calcining  in  a  brasquod  crucible  the  oxide 
obtained  by  calcining  the  crystallized  nitrate  of  lead.  Lead  is  a 
bluish-gray  metal,  possessing  a  bright  metallic  lustre  when  freshly 
cut.     Its  density  is  11.445. 

Lead  is  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  leaves  me- 
tallic-gray marks  on  paper.  Being  very  malleable  when  cold,  it 
can  be  beaten  into  very  thin  sheets,  and  drawn  out  into  fine  wire, 
which  is  so  extremely  flexible  that  it  can  be  tied  in  knots  like 
a  hempen  string ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  so  little  tenacity 
that  a  leaden  wire  of  2  millimetres  in  diameter  breaks  under  a 
weight  of  9  kilogs. 

Lead  fuses  at  a  temperature  of  about  335°,  giving  off  appreciable 
vapours  at  a  red-heat,  without  being,  however,  sufficiently  volatile 
to  be  distilled.  It  may  be  crystallized  by  fusion,  by  the  same  pro- 
cess as  that  indicated  for  sulphur  and  bismuth,  and  the  crystals, 
although  rarely  well  defined,  may  be  seen  to  be  regular  octa- 
hedrons. 

Lead  soon  tarnishes  in  the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  an 
extremely  superficial  layer  being  formed  on  it,  which  is  supposed  to 

*  Tantalum  wbs  discovered  in  1801,  ty  Hatciiett,  in  an  American  mineral,  for 
wHioli  reason  he  called  it  columbium;  while  iutlie  following  vear  it  was  aoain  dis- 
covered in  a,  Swedish  mineral  bj  Eiseberg,  who  gave  to  n  m      f         haa. 

Niobium  and  pelopiam  were  diseoToted  in  184C,  by  H  S 

Ilmeninm  was  recogniBed  as  a  pecnliar  matal  in  1817  y  H  mann  [The  ei- 
iatenee  of  jllneniam  ia  yet  a  matter  of  dispnte,  ns  some  m  an  pecially 
Roea,  rsgard  tlio  ilmenio  acid  found  in  aamarekite  as  an  mp  e  c  b  acid, — 
W.  L.  F.^ 
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be  the  sulsoxide  Pb^O ;  and  when  maintained  in  a  state  of  fusion  in 
the  S?r  oxidizes  very  rapidly.  During  the  first  few  moments  it  is 
covered  with  an  iridescent  pellicle,  which  soon  changes  into  a  yel- 
Ift w  pulverulent  dust,  while  at  a  red-heat  oxidation  advances  rapidly. 
The  oxide  PbO  then  comes  into  fusion,  and  must  be  run  off  in  order 
that  the  oxidation  should  continue. 

Lead  oxidizes  in  damp  air  and  the  vapour  of  acids,  even  in  that  of 
carbonic.  Distilled  water,  likewise,  under  these  circumstances,  acts 
the  part  of  an  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  aifinity  of  water  for  the 
oxide  of  lead ;  and  a  sheet  of  lead  dipped  into  distilled  water  be- 
comes covered  with  a  pellicle  of  white  hydrated  oxide,  or  hydro- 
carbonate,  which  sometimes  forms  small  crystalline  apangles,  visible 
with  a  lens.  The  water  itself  contains  a  quantity  of  hydrated 
oxide  of  lead,  sufficient  to  be  detected  by  being  blackened  by  sulf- 
hydric  acid.  The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  some  salts,  chiefly 
sulphate  of  lime,  prevents  the  oxidation  of  lead,  for  which  reason 
the  efi'ects  described  are  not  observed  in  common  spring  or  well 
water. 

Concentrated  boiling  chlorohydrie  acid  acts  but  very  feebly  on 
lead,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  attacks  it  only  when  the  air  has 
access  to  it ;  while  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into 
sulphate  with  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid.  Nitric  acid,  which 
is  the  best  solvent  of  lead,  acts  on  it  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
with  the  evolution  of  reddish  vapours,  and  forms  soluble  nitrate 
of  lead. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  LEAD  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  959.  Three  compounds  of  lead  with  oxygen  are  known : 

A  suboxide  Pb,0. 

A  protoxide  PbO. 

A  binoxide  PbOj,  or  plumbic  acid. 

Again,  protoxide  of  lead  and  plumbic  acid  can  combine  in  various 
proportions,  forming  several  intermediate  oxides,  called  miniums, 
of  which  red-lead  is  tke  most  important. 

Suboxide  of  Lead  Pb^O. 

§  960.  Suboxide  of  lead  is  a  black  powder  obtained  by  heating 
the  oxalate  to  a  temperature  of  572°  in  an  oil-bath,  until  gaseous 
carbonic  acid  and  oxide  are  no  longer  disengaged.  The  reaction  is 
represented  by  the  following  equation : 

2(PbO,  0,0.) =Pb,0  -f  3  C  0,+  CO. 

The  opinion  of  some  chemists,  who  regarded  suboxide  of  lead  as 
an  intimate  mixture  of  metallic  lead  with  protoxide,  is  shown  to 
be  erroneous  by  the  following  reactions; — When  the  suboxide  is 
rubbed  with  mercury,  the  latter  dissolves  absolutely  nothing ; 
but  solution  would  take  place  if  any  metallic  lead  existed  in  the 
mixture.     Again,  by  treating  the  suboxide  with  an  ai^ueous  solu- 
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tion  of  sugar,  do  protoxide  of  lead  is  dissolved,  sKowing  that  none 
exists  in  the  auhoxidc,  as  else  it  would  immediately  dissolve. 

But  by  treating  suboside  of  lead  with  strong  acids,  even  when 
they  are  dilute,  it  is  converted  into  protoxide  PbO  which  dissolves, 
and  into  metallic  lead.  A  temperature  above  750°  immediately 
effects  the  same  decomposition ;  when  the  calcined  substance  parts 
with  its  lead  to  mercury,  and  with  its  protoxide  of  lead  to  a  aolu- 
tion  of  sugar  in  water. 

Suboxide  of  lead  heated  in  the  air  burns  like  tinder,  and  is  con- 
Tcrted  into  protoxide  of  lead  PbO. 

Protoxide  of  Lead  PbO. 

§  961.  Protoxide  of  lead  is  obtained  by  the  calcination  of  nitrate 
or  carbonate  of  lead  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder,  which  fuses  at 
a  red-heat,  and  yields,  on  cooling,  a  mass  composed  of  crystalline 
lamellse,  in  which  state  it  is  called  litharge,  while  the  name  of  mas- 
sicot is  given  to  the  pulverulent  oxide.  Well-defined  rhombohedral 
crystals  of  protoxide  of  lead  are  sometimes  found  in  the  fissures 
of  lead  furnaces.  Litharge,  when  fused  in  an  earthen  crucible, 
readily  acts  on  the  latter  by  combining  with  silicic  acid  and  per- 
forating the  crucible. 

Hydrated  oxide  of  lead  is  obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  cold 
solution  of  a  salt  of  lead,  when  a  white  precipitate  forms,  which 
readily  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  potaasa,  soda,  or  ammonia.  On 
evaporating  the  liquid,  the  oxide  of  lead  is  deposited  in  the  anhy- 
drous state,  in  the  form  of  brownish-yellow  lamellEe,  resembling 
those  of  litharge.  Solutions  of  baryta  and  caustic  lime  may  be 
substituted  for  those  of  the  alkalies.  By  adding  a  concentrated 
solution  of  a  salt  of  lead  to  milk  of  lime,  previously  heated  to  ebul- 
lition, the  oxide  of  lead  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  small  and 
very  heavy  crystals  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  which  are  more 
easily  procured  by  boiling  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  soda 
with  an  excess  of  protoxide  of  lead  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  coo!. 
The  red  crystals  of  protoxide  of  lead  retain  their  colour  when  they 
are  slowly  cooled'after  the  application  of  heat,  but  turn  yellow 
when  the  cooling  is  sudden.  Thus,  protoxide  of  lead  may  assume 
very  different  colours,  all  varieties  of  which  are  found  in  the 
litharge  of  commerce. 

Protoxide  of  lead  acts  the  part  of  a  true  acid  with  powerful 
bases,  and  its  solution  in  alkalies  should  be  considered  as  saline. 
The  compound  of  oxide  of  lead  with  lime  has  even  been  obtained 
crystallized.  A  solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in  hme  is  sometimes  used 
for  dyeing  hair  black ;  which  effect  is  produced  by  the  oxide  of  lead 
reacting  on  the  sulphnr  contained  in  the  organic  matter,  when 
black  sulphide  of  lead  is  formed.  The  same  solution  is  also  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  tortoise-shell. 
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Protoxide  of  lead  contains 

Lead 92.83 

Oxygen 7.17 

100.00 
The  well-ascertained  isomorphism  of  several  compounds  of  lead 
■with  the  analogous  compounds  of  baryta  and  lime,  leaves  no  douht 
as  to  the  formula  of  the  protoxide,  and  it  is  written  PhO,  whence 
the  equivalent  of  lead  is  deduced  as  103.7- 

Binoxide  of  Lead,  or  Plumbic  Add  PbO^. 

§  962,  Binoxide  of  lead,  often  called  also  puce-coloured  oxide  of 
lead  on  account  of  its  colour,  ia  prepared  by  treating  heated  red 
lead  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  protoxide  and 
leaves  the  plumbic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  brown  powder.  The 
nitric  acid  must  be  renewed  until  no  more  oxide  of  lead  is  dis- 
solved ;  after  which  the  plumbic  acid  is  dried  at  a  temperature 
helow  212°.  Plumbic  acid  is  also  obtained  by  treating  finely  di- 
vided protoxide  of  lead  suspended  in  water  by  chlorine  in  excess ; 
or  hy  adding  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  hypochlorite  to  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead.  A  certain  quantity  of  chloride  of  lead, 
which  in  the  latter  case  is  precipitated  with  the  plurahie  acid,  is 
removed  by  boiling  the  precipitate  several  times  with  water,  in 
which  the  chloride  is  quite  soluble. 

Plumbic  acid  contains 

1  equiv.of lead 103.7   88.47 

1      '*  oxygen 16.0   11.53 

119.7  100.00 

Heat  readily  decomposes  plumbic  acid,  by  driving  off  half  of  its 
oxygen  and  converting  it  into  protoxide  of  lead.  Plumbic  acid 
does  not  combine  with  the  acids,  but  gives  off  a  portion  of  its  oxy- 
gen to  those  which  arc  susceptible  of  super  oxidation ;  when  salts 
of  protoxide  of  lead  are  formed.  It  rapidly  absorbs  sulphurous 
acid  with  an  elevation  of  temperature,  and  forms  protosulphate  of 
lead ;  which  property  of  plumbic  acid  is  often  applied  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  sulphurous  acid  gas  when  mixed  with  other  gases.  It  also 
loses  one-half  of  its  oxygen  when  heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  is  converted  into  the  protosulphate.  With  chlorohy- 
drie  acid  it  evolves  chlorine  and  yields  protochloride  of  lead  PbCl. 

Binoxide  of  lead  readily  combines  with  bases  forming  several  crys- 
tallizable  salts,  for  ivhich  reason  it  has  been  called  plumbic  acid. 
Plumhate  of  potassa  ia  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  caustic 
potassa  and  binoxide  of  lead  entirely  freed  from  protoxide.  The 
binoxide  of  lead  is  placed  in  a  silver  crucible,  and  intimately  mixed 
with  a  highly  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa ;  after  which 
it  is  slowly  and  gently  heated,  while,  from  time  to  time,  a  small 
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quantity  of  the  substancG  is  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  deeora- 
posed  by  nitric  acid.  When  a  copious  deposit  of  plumbic  acid 
cnsueSj  the  combination  may  bo  considered  as  eifected.  A  small 
quantity  of  water  is  then  poured  into  the  crucible,  and  rapidly  de- 
canted while  it  is  still  hot ;  when  the  solution  deposits,  on  cooling, 
colourless  and  transparent  octahedral  crystals  of  plumbate  of  po- 
tassa,  of  the  formula  KOjPbO^+SHO.  The  alkaline  liquid  float- 
ing above  the  crystals  contains  no  plumbic  acid,  becauae  plumbate 
of  potassa  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alkaline  solutions.  It  is  de- 
composed by  solution  in  fresh  water. 

Plumbatea  of  baryta  and  lime  are  obtained  as  insoluble  com- 
pounds by  heating  in  the  air  a  mixture  of  these  bases  and  minium. 

Intermediate  Oxides  of  Lead,  Miniums. 

§  963.  By  heating  finely  powdered  protoxide  of  lead,  or  mas- 
sicot, in  the  air  at  a  properly  regulated  temperature,  it  absorbs 
oxygen  and  is  cenverted  in  a  beautiful  orange-red  powder,  called 
mmzi*™.*  Tho  composition  of  this  substance  varies  according  to 
the  prolongation  of  the  roasting ;  and  by  continuing  it  until  the 
minium  no  longer  increases  in  weight,  the  product  is  found  to  pre- 
sent a  composition  corresponding  to  the  formula  2PbO,Pb03.  It 
has  been  accidentalJy  found  crystallized  in  the  fissures  of  a  furnace 
used  for  the  preparation  of  minium,  and  presenting  the  characters 
of  a  well-defined  compound,  the  composition  of  which  corresponded 
to  tho  formula  SPbO.PbOa-  Protoxide  of  lead  and  plumbic  acid 
may  very  probably  form  several  definite  compounds ;  but  minium 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  oxide  of  lead,  as  it  behaves 
in  all  its  chemical  reactions  like  a  compound  of  the  two  oxides  just 
mentioned.  "When  treated  with  nitric  or  acetic  acid,  the  protoxide 
of  lead  is  dissolved,  while  the  plumbic  acid  is  set  free ;  which  reac- 
tion is  generally  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance. 

Minium  may  be  obtained  in  the  humid  way,  by  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  plumbate  of  potassa  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  litharge ;  when 
a  yellow  precipitate  of  hydrated  minium  is  formed,  which  is  con- 
verted by  desiccation  into  a  red  powder  of  anhydrous  minium. 

A  large  quantity  of  minium  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crys- 
tal glass  (§686). 

In  order  to  prepare  miniuED,  powdered  litharge  is  oxidized  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace  at  a  temperature  which  should  not  exceed 
570°,  the  massicot  being  generally  prepared  from  very  pure  lead 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  The  furnaces  have  two  stories,  in  the 
lower  one  of  which,  where  the  temperature  is  highest,  the  lead  is 
converted  into  massicot,  always  taking  care  that  the  temperature 

■*  We  distinguisli  oommerojally  two  kit 
colour  of  which  is  indicated  by  tlie  natue] 
■vermilion  has.~W.  L.  F. 
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does  not  rise  sufficiently  high  to  fuse  the  oxide  of  lead,  because  the 
converting  of  litharge  which  is  not  in  the  state  of  powder  into 
minium  hy  roasting  ia  effected  only  with  great  difficulty.  The 
massicot  arising  from  this  operation  is  generally  subjected  to  levi- 
gation,  to  free  it  from  the  particles  of  metallic  lead  it  may  contain; 
after  which  it  is  placed  in  the  upper  furnace,  which  is  heated  only 
by  the  waste  heat  of  the  lower.  It  is  sometimes  simply  spread  in  a 
thin  layer  over  the  floor  of  the  second  furnace,  its  surface  being 
renewed  from  time  to  time  by  stirring  it  with  an  iron  rod ;  while, 
at  other  times,  it  is  placed  in  sheet-iron  boxes  arranged  in  the  fur- 
nace. In  some  manufactories,  only  one  furnace  is  used  for  the 
roasting  of  the  lead  and  the  conversion  of  the  massicot  into  minium. 
The  lead  is  first  oxidized  to  litharge,  which,  after  being  powdered 
and  levigated,  is  disposed  in  flat  sheet-iron  dishes,  which  are  piled 
up  in  the  hot  furnace.  The  doors  are  then  closed,  and,  during  the 
slow  cooling  of  the  furnace,  the  greater  part  of  the  massicot  is  con- 
verted into  minium.  Eed-lead  of  a  good  quality  is  then  obtained 
by  repeating  the  operation, 

A  certain  quantity  of  minium  is  also  prepared  by  decomposing 
carbonate  of  lead,  commonly  called  ceruse  or  white-lead,  in  the  air ; 
when  a  product  of  a  paler  colour  than  that  of  red-lead,  namely, 
orange  mineral,  is  obtained. 

SALTS  FORMED  BT  THE  PROTOXIDE  OF  LEAD. 
§  964.  The  protoxide  is  the  only  oxide  of  lead  which  acts  the 
part  of  a  base  with  acids.  It  is  a  powerful  base,  the  affinities  of 
which  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  baryta  and  lime.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished among  the  metallic  bases  by  its  tendency  to  form  basic 
salts,  which  often  present  all  the  characters  of  definite  compounds, 
the  solutions  of  which  turn  the  red  tincture  of  litmus  blue.  The 
salts  of  lead  are  poisonous:  in  small  doses  they  occasion  colic  and 
pains  in  the  intestines.  Workers  in  lead,  particularly  house  painters, 
are  highly  exposed  to  the  disease  called  lead  or  painter's  colic ; 
the  best  treatment  of  which  consists  in  administermg  drinks  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  in 
order  to  convert  the  oxide  of  lead  into  an  insoluble  sulphate. 

Sulphate  of  Lead. 
§  965.  Sulphate  of  lead  being  insoluble  in  water,  is  easily  pre- 
pared by  pouring  an  alkaline  sulphate  into  the  solution  of  a  soluble 
salt  of  lead.  A  large  quantity  of  this  product  is  obtained  in  the 
drying-sheds  where  alum  is  decomposed  by  acetate  of  lead  in  order 
to  obtain  acetate  of  alumina  in  solution.  Although  the  sulphate  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  fresh  water,  it  readily  dissolves  in  acid  liquids, 
and  particularly  in  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  Attention  must 
be  paid  to  this  solubility  in  chemical  analyses ;  in  which  case  the 
lead  remaining  in  the  hquid  is  separated  by  a  current  of  sulfbydric 
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acid,  which  precipitates  it  as  sulphide.  Concentrated  chloroliydric 
acid  deconaposes  sulphate  of  lead,  especially  at  the  boiliag  point, 
and  transforms  it  into  crystalline  spanglea  of  chloride  of  lead; 
which  reaction  proves  that  in  a  liquid  containing  an  excess  of  hy- 
drochloric acid,  the  chloride  of  lead  is  more  insoluble  than  the 
sulphate. 

Sulphate  of  load  cannot  be  decomposed  by  heat ;  being  the  only 
sulphate,  among  those  of  the  metala  of  the  fourth  class  which  we 
have  now  studied  which  possesses  this  stability.  When  heated  to 
a  high  temperature  in  an  earthen  crucible,  the  sulphate  is  never- 
theless decomposed  near  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  by  forming  silicate 
of  lead  by  contact  with  the  silex  of  the  crucible.  Sulphate  of  lead 
is  easily  reduced  by  charcoal,  the  products  of  decompos't'on  i  j 
ing  with  the  temperature  and  proportion  of  charcoal  use  1  If  tl  e 
charcoal  be  present  in  excess  and  heat  applied  sudde  ly  tl  e  s  I 
phate  is  transformed  into  a  protosulpbide  PbS ;  but  if,  on  tl  e  on 
trary,  the  temperature  be  slowly  raised,  a  considerable  pa  t  ty 
of  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  subsnlph  de  of  lead 
PbgS  is  formed.  When  only  the  quantity  of  charcoal  absolutely 
necessary  to  convert  the  sulphuric  into  sulphurous  acid  and  to 
reduce  the  oxide  of  lead  is  used,  perfectly  pure  metallic  lead  re- 
mains ;  while  with  only  one-half  of  this  quantity  of  charcoal,  the 
protoxide  PbO  is  obtained. 

By  heating  1  equiv.  of  sulphate  and  1  equiv.  of  protosulphide  of 
lead  together  in  an  earthen  crucible,  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged, 
and  2  equiv.  of  metallic  lead  remain : 

PbO,SO,+PbS=2SO,-f2Pb. 

Eut  by  heating  a  mLsture  of  2  equiv.  of  sulphate  and  1  equiv. 
of  sulphide,  the  sulphur  is  again  disengaged  in  the  state  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  but  oxide  of  lead  remains  with  the  metallic  lead : 
2(PbO,SO,)+PbS=3SO,-f2PbO+Pb. 

These  two  reactions  are  applied  in  the  metallurgy  of  lead. 

Iron  and  zinc  decompose  sulphate  of  lead  by  placing  the  metals 
in  acidulated  water  containing  sulphato  of  lead  in  suspension ; 
when  the  lead  separates  in  the  metallic  state. 

By  boiling  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  sulphate  of  lead 
is  decomposed  and  converted  into  carbonate.  The  decomposition 
is  much  more  easily  effected  by  the  dry  way. 

Nitrate  of  Lead. 
§  966,  Nitrate  of  iead  is  prepared  by  dissolving  litharge,  or  white- 
lead,  or  also  metallic  lead,  in  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  taking  care 
in  the  latter  case  to  keep  the  acid  in  excess.  The  hot  solution, 
when  saturated,  deposits  regular  octahedrons  of  nitrate  of  lead  on 
cooling,  which  are  sometimes  transparent  and  sometimes   opahe, 
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but  in  eacli  case  anhydrous.  Cold  water  dissolves  only  about  4  of 
its  weight  of  nitrate  of  lead,  while  it  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot 
water.  Cryetala  of  nitrate  of  lead  decrepitate  on  hot  coals,  and 
feed  the  combustion,  like  all  the  nitrates.  Nitrate  of  lead  is  de- 
composed by  heat  into  hyponitric  acid  which  is  disengaged,  and 
protoxide  of  lead  which  remains.  We  have  seen  (§  118)  that  this 
dGcomposition  is  applied  in  the  laboratory  to  the  preparation  of 
hyponitric  acid. 

By  boiling  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  with  the  oxide  or  car- 
bonate of  lead,  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  deposits,  on  cooling,  large 
crystals  of  a  basic  nitrate  2PbO,NO,+HO. 

A  nitrate  of  lead  possessing  still  higher  basic  properties  is  ob- 
tained by  treating  the  nitrate,  or  bibasie  nitrate,  with  ammonia, 
when  a  white  precipitate  of  the  formula  4PbO,NO,-i-3HO  is  formed. 
A  large  excess  of  ammonia  decomposes  the  precipitate  and  leaves 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead. 

Nitrites  of  Lead. 
§  967.  When  thin  sheets  of  metallic  lead  are  digested  with  the 
application  of  heat  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  a  great  portion 
of  the  lead  is  reduced  without  any  disengagement  of  gas,  and  the 
liquid  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  and  deposits  crystals  on  cooling, 
which,  when  treated  with  an  acid,  disengage  copious  nitrous  fumes. 
Several  different  salts  may  be  obtained  by  varying  the  proportions 
of  metallic  lead.  By  digesting,  at  a  temperature  of  from  140°  to 
176°,  1  equiv.  of  nitrate  of  lead  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water  with  1  equiv.  of  metallic  lead,  until  the  lead  is  entirely  dis- 
solved, a  yellow  solution  is  obtained,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits 
large  yellow  crystalline  lamellfe  of  the  formula  3PLO,N0,+H0. 
The  reaction  producing  them  is  expressed  by  the  following  equa- 
tion: 

PbO,NO,+Pb+HO=2PhO,TfO,+IIO. 

The  crystals  are  readily  decomposed,  even  when  cold,  by  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potassa ;  when  carbonate  of  lead  is  precipi- 
tated, and  the  liquid,  when  allowed  to  evaporate,  deposits  succes- 
sively crystals  of  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  potassa.  It  is  probable 
from  this  that  the  yellow  crystals  contain  no  ready  formed  hypo- 
nitric acid,  for  this  does  not  appears  to  be  able  to  produce  true 
saline  compounds,  but  that  they  contain  at  the  same  time  nitrite 
and  nitrate  of  lead.  Their  formula  may,  therefore,  be  written 
2PbO,NO,-l-2PbO,NO,+2HO. 

By  digesting  3  equiv.  of  metallic  lead  with  a  solution  of  2  equiv, 
of  nitrate  of  lead,  until  the  former  is  completely  dissolved,  a  liquid 
is  obtained  which  deposits  small  orange- coloured  crystals,  much  less 
soluble  than  the  yellow  lamellre.  The  formula  of  these  crystals  is 
7PbO,2NOj-|-3HO;  they  are  also  decomposed  by  the  alkaline  car- 
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bonates,  and  tlie  aoliition  whieh  results  from  tho  reaction  yields,  on 
evaporation,  alkaline  nitrate  and  nitrite.  By  considering  tliis 
compound  as  containing  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  lead,  we  may  write 
its  formula  4PbO,NO,+3Pl30_,N03+3HO.  The  same  compound 
is  obtained  hj  boiling  a  solution  of  the  yellow  salt  with  oxide  of 
lead. 

Lastly,  by  boiling  fo  a  loi  ^  t  me  w  th  an  excess  of  metallic  lead, 
either  a  solution  of  ntiate  of  lead  or  of  the  yellow  or  orange- 
coloured  salts  just  desc  be!  small  rose-coloured  ci'yatals  of  the 
formula  4PhO,N0a-|-HO  aie  obta  ned,  which  are,  consequently,  a 
quadribasic  nitrite  of  ]eal  The  ne  itral  nitrite  of  lead  is  easily 
prepared  with  the  basic  salt,  by  suspending  the  latter  in  water  and 
passing  through  it  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  when  5  equiv, 
of  oxide  of  lead  are  precipitated  as  carbonate,  while  the  liquid,  on 
being  evaporated  in  vacuo,  deposits  yellow  prismatic  crystals  of 
anhydrous  neutral  nitrite  PbOjNO,.  By  means  of  this  neutral 
nitrite  of  load,  the  soluble  neutral  nitrites  are  easily  prepared  by 
double  decomposition,  by  adding  to  its  solution  that  of  the  car- 
bonate or  sulphate  of  the  base  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  in 
combination  with  the  nitrous  aeid. 

Phosphates  of  Lead. 

§  968.  Several  compounds  of  oside  of  lead  with  phosphoric  acid 
are  known,  corresponding  to  the  modifications  of  phosphoric  acid 
described  §  842.  By  pouring  a  solution  of  ordinary  phosphate  of 
soda  (2NaO-|-HO)PO,-f24HO,  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead, 
a  white  insoluble  precipitate  is  obtained,  which,  however,  dissolves 
readily  in  an  excess  of  acid  or  alkali.  The  formula  of  the  preci- 
pitate is  (2PhO-|-H0)POj:  it  melts  readily  before  the  blowpipe 
into  a  yellow  globule,  assuming  crystalline  facets  on  solidifying ; 
which  character  is  sometimes  used  as  a  blowpipe  reaction  for 
phosphates. 

A  basic  phosphate  3PbO,P05  is  obtained  by  treating  the  pre- 
ceding salt  with  ammonia.  The  other  phosphates  have  been  but 
little  studied. 

A  phosphate  of  lead  combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of  chloride 
of  lead,  which  occurs  in  nature,  and  is  called  phosphate  of  lead, 
crystallizes  in  regular  6-aided  prisms,  belonging  to  tho  rhombohe- 
drie  system.  Its  colour  is  a  more  or  less  greenish  yelloiv,  and  its 
formula  is  3(3PbO,PO,)4-Pb01. 

Silicates  of  Lead. 
§  969.  Oxide  of  lead  and  silicic  acid  combine  in  all  proportions, 
and  form,  after  fusion,  vitreous  substances,  which  have  a  yellow 
tinge  when  the  proportion  of  oxide  of  lead  is  considerable.  The 
silicates  of  lead  enter  into  the  composition  of  glass,  and  have  been 
treated  of  under  this  head  (§  669). 
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Alummate  of  Lead. 
§970.  A  compound  of  oxide  of  lead  with  alumina  occurs  in 
nature,  irt  which  the  latter  substance  plays  the  part  of  an  acid : 
the  formula  of  the  mineral  is  PbOjSAl^O^+eHO. 


s  of  Lead. 

g  971.  The  neutral  chromate  of  lead  PhOjCrOj  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  yellow  powder  by  adding  a  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  to  one  of  neutral  chromato  of  potassa.  The  salt  is 
used  in  oil-painting,  under  the  name  of  chrome  yellow,  and  also 
finds  application  in  dyeing.  The  shade  of  chromate  of  lead  varies 
with  the  more  or  less  perfect  neutrality  of  the  salts  used  in  preci- 
pitation, and  according  to  the  greater  or  less  dilution  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liquids.  Neutral  chromate  of  lead  is  found  in 
nature,  forming  beautiful  red  prismatic  crystals,  which  yield  a 
yellow  powder, 

A  bibasic  chromate  of  lead  2PbO,OrOj  is  obtained  by  fusing 
neutral  chromate  of  lead  with  nitrate  of  potassa;  when  beautiful 
red  crystals  are  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  The 
supernatant  nitrate  of  potassa  is  decanted,  and  the  crystals  of 
hibasic  chromato  of  lead  are  washed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Acetates  of  Lead. 

§  972.  Neutral  acetate  of  lead,  which  is  extensively  used  in  dye- 
ing, is  prepared  by  treating  litharge  with  acetic  acid  or  vinegar, 
taking  care  to  have  an  excess  of  acid,  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
basic  acetates.  The  liquid,  evaporated  slowly,  yields  large  crystals, 
of  which  the  formula  is  PbOjC.H^O.-t-SHO.  (The  formula  of 
acetic  acid,  at  its  maximum  of  concentration,  ia  CjHjOj-l-HO.) 
The  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  perfectly  neutral,  and  absorbs 
a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air ;  when  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  become  covered  with  a  thin  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lead, 
while  the  solution  manifests  a  slight  acid  reaction.  Crystals  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  part  with  their  water  in  a  dry  vacuum,  and 
when  heated.  After  melting  in  their  water  of  crystallization, 
which  they  lose  entirely  at  a  temperature  of  212°,  they  undergo 
the  igneous  fusion  at  about  374°  ;  and,  when  heated  stili  further, 
lose  a  portion  of  their  acetic  acid,  which  is  partially  decomposed 
by  disengaging  carbonic  acid,  while  a  basic  acetate  8'PhO,2G^Hfi^ 
remains,  which  is  itself  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature. 
Acetate  of  lead  has  a  sweet  taste,  which  becomes  astringent  and 
metallic;  and  it  dissolves  in  ^  of  its  weight  of  cold  water. 

By  boiling  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  a  quantity 
of  litharge  equal  to  one-half  of  that  which  the  acetate  contains,  a 
liquid  is  obtained  which,  after  evaporation,  deposits  crystals  of  a 
basic  acetate  of  lead  of  the  formula  3PbO,20,H,0,+HO.     By 
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boiling  the  same  solution  witli  a  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  equal  to 
that  which  the  neutral  acetate  contains,  a  liquid  results  which  yields 
crystals  of  a  still  more  basic  salt,  and  of  which  the  formula  is 
SPbO.C.H^O.+HO. 

Lastly,  by  boiling  the  solution  of  the  last  basic  salt  with  aa  ex- 
cess of  oxide  of  lead,  a  very  slightly  soluble  compound  is  obtained, 
which  is  almost  entirely  deposited  on  cooling.  Its  formula  is 
6PhO,C,HA. 

In  medicine,  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  is  employed, 
under  the  name  of  extractum  saturni,  or  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis, 
which  is  ohtained  by  dissolving  2  parts  of  neutral  acetate  of  load 
and  1  part  of  litharge  in  3^  parts  of  water,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  considered  aa  containing  a  mixture  of  the  two  sub-acetates 
3PbO,2C^H,0,-|-HO  and  3PbO,0,H,0,+HO.  The  solutions  of 
the  sub-acetates  of  lead  have  a  very  decided  alkaline  reaction,  and 
turn  blue  the  red  tincture  of  litmus.  Carbonic  acid  decomposes 
them,  and  precipitates  carbonate  of  lead,  while  the  liquid  contains 
neutral  acetate  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  free  acetic  acid. 

Carbonate  of  Lead. 

§  973.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  found  crystallized  in  nature,  form- 
ing beautiful  and  highly  refracting  transparent  crystals,  belonging 
to  the  fourth  system  of  crystallization,  and  isomorphous  with  arra- 
gonite.  The  salt  is  prepared  by  double  decomposition  by  pouring 
an  alkaline  carbonate  into  the  solution  of  a  soluble  salt  of  lead, 
when  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  the  anhydrous  neutral 
carbonate,  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Carbonate  of  lead  is  used  in  oil-painting,  under  the  name  of 
white-lead,  or  ceruse.  It  is  prepared  by  several  processes  appa- 
rently very  different  from  each  other,  but  all  consisting  in  the  de- 
composition of  sub-acetate  of  lead,  produced  by  various  reactions, 
by  carbonic  acid. 

One  of  these  processes,  called  the  process  of  Gliehy,  from  its 
having  been  first  employed  at  Clichy,  near  Paris,  consists  in  dis- 
solving litharge  in  acetic  acid  so  as  to  obtain  a  solution  of  a  basic 
acetate  containing  a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  decom- 
posing it  by  the  carbonic  acid  produced  by  combustion  in  the 
furnace  which  serves  to  heat  the  kettles  in  which  acetic  acid  is 
saturated  with  the  oxide  of  lead.  To  effect  this,  the  air  driven 
across  the  grate  of  the  furnace  by  a  blowing-machine,  is  conveyed 
by  pipes  into  the  solution  of  sub-acetate  of  lead  to  be  decomposed. 
In  some  localities  the  carbonic  acid  arising  from  the  earth  is  used 
(§  253).  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  lead  is  precipitated  in 
the  state  of  carbonate,  while  the  liquid  contains  all  the  acetic  acid, 
which  is  used  to  dissolve  an  additional  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead, 
and  the  fresh  solution  is  again  subjected  to  the  action  of  carbonic 
acid.     The  same  acid  may  thus  serve  for  the  transformation  of  an 
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indefinite  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  into  white-lead ;  but,  a  c 
quantity  of  it  being  invariably  wasted  in  the  various  manipulations, 
a  small  quantity  must  be  added  each  time. 

In  England,  litharge  moistened  with  acetic  acid,  or  with  a  solu- 
tion of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  produced  by  the  combustion  of  eiiareoal ;  by  which  means 
the  litharge  is  in  a,  short  time  converted  into  the  carbonate  of 
lead. 

Tho  greater  part  of  the  ivhite-lead  used  in  France  is  prepared 
in  the  Depaitment  of  the  North,  by  a  process  first  adopted  in  Hol- 
land, and  called,  for  this  reason,  the  Dutch  prooess.  Sheets  of 
Ic'id,  of  ftom  0.12  m.  to  0.15  m.  wide,  and  from  0.6  m.  to  1.0  m. 
long,  coiled  up  into  a  cylinder  Z  (fig.  539),  are  placed  each  in  a 

TV m  glazed  earthen  pot,  having  two  little  projections  6,  b, 

on  which  the  roll  of  lead  rests.  Each  pot  contains  at 
the  bottom  a  small  quantity  of  common  vinegar,  made 
fiom  fermented  beer,  and  ia  covered  with  a  leaden 
plate  mn  which  closes  it  imperfectly.  A  large  num- 
ber of  pots  being  arranged  in  several  rows  on  a  layer 
of  stable  manure,  are  covered  with  straw,  and  a  second 
Fjg  5,^  j,Q^  jg  placed  on  them,  with  another  layer  of  manure; 
which  process  is  continued  until  5  or  6  rows  of  pots  are  thus  ar- 
ranged. Lastly,  the  whole  is  covered  with  manure,  held  together 
by  means  of  boards,  bo  as  to  allow  the  air  to  permeate  slowly  the 
whole  mass. 

The  vinegar  in  the  pots  yields  vapour  of  water  and  acetic  acid, 
which,  by  their  contact,  rapidly  oxidize  the  metai  and  cover  its 
surface  with  sub-acetate  of  lead.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  fer- 
menting action  of  tlie  manure,  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged  and 
the  temperature  elevated  internally,  so  that  the  acid  vapours  are 
more  and  more  copiously  evolved.  The  carbonic  acid  then  decom- 
poses the  sub-acetate  of  lead  and  transforms  it  into  carbonate, 
while  the  acetic  acid  set  free  effects  the  formation  of  a  fresh  quan- 
tity of  sub-acetate,  which,  in  its  turn,  ia  converted  into  a  carbonate, 
and  so  on.  In  15  days  the  operation  is  terminated,  and  the  disi:a 
of  lead  covering  the  pots  are  nearly  entirely  converted  into  car- 
bonate. The  leaden  rolls,  which  are  more  or  less  deeply  corroded, 
are  unrolled,  beaten  to  detach  the  carbonate,  and  then  placed  in 
other  pots  until  they  have  completely  disappeared.  The  white- 
lead  is  finely  powdered,  puriSed  by  levigation,  and  placed  to  dry 
in  porons  earthen  pots. 

A  certain  quantity  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  or  chalk,  is  often  mixed 
with  white-lead,  to  discover  the  presence  of  which  the  mixture  is 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  carbonate  of  lead  and 
lime  and  leaves  the  sulphate  of  baryta.  On  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrates  and  treating  with  alcohol,  the  nitrate  of  lime  is 
dissolved,  while  the  nitrate  of  lead  remains  as  a  residue. 
«2 
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DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTEHS  OP  THE  SALTS  OF  LEAD. 

§  974.  The  neutral  salts  formed  by  the  protoxide  of  lead  are  co- 
lourlesa  when  the  acid  is  free  from  colour,  while  the  hasic  salts,  on 
the  contrary,  are  frei^uently  yellow.  The  soluble  salts  have  a  sweet 
taste. 

Caustic  potassa  and  soda  yield,  when  lold,  white  p^etlp^t^tes  of 
hydrated  protoxide  of  Icdd,  i^hich  di^^olves  m  an  excess  of  the  le- 
agent. 

The  alkaline  caibonates  thiow  do-s\n  a  -nhite  piecipitite  of  car- 
bonate of  lead,  insoluble  m  an  excess  of  the  leagent 

Sulfhydric  acid  and  the  alkaline  sulf  hydrates  produce  a  black 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  lead,  even  when  the  liquid  does  not  con- 
tain a  great  excess  of  acid,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  an  excess  of 
alkaline  sulf hydrates. 

Solutions  of  lead  yield  with  the  solulile  sulphates  a  white  preci- 
pitate, insoluble  in  water,  which  at  first  might  be  confounded  with 
sulphate  of  baryta,  but  which  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  latter 
by  being  blackened  by  sulfhydric  acid. 

Prussiate  of  potash  thi-ows  down  a  white  precipitate  with  salts  of 
lead. 

By  adding  chlorohydric  acid,  or  a  soluble  chloride,  to  a  slightly 
concentrated  and  hot  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate 
of  chloride  of  lead  is  obtained,  which  changes,  on  cooling,  into  small 
crystalline  lamellse  of  a  peculiar  aspect.  If  an  iodide  be  substituted 
for  the  chloride,  gold-coloured  yellow  spangles,  which  are  equally 
characteristic,  are  obtained. 

Iron,  zinc,  and  tin  precipitate  lead  from  its  solutions  in  the  me- 
tallic state. 

Lastly,  the  salts  of  lead  are  easily  recognised  in  the  blowpipe, 
because,  when  heated  with  carbonate  of  soda  on  charcoal,  in  the 
reducing  flame,  they  yield  a  globule  of  metallic  lead,  easily  recog- 
nised as  such  by  its  physical  and  chemical  properties. 

COMPOUNDS  or  LEAD  IVITH  SULPHUR. 
§  975.  The  sulphide  of  lead  PbS  con-esponding  to  the  protoxide 
PbO,  found  in  nature  in  the  form  of  beautiful  bluish-gray  and  bril- 
liant crystals,  which  mineralogists  call  galena.  It  is  the  most  com- 
mon ore  of  lead,  and  also  the  most  important,  as  it  fui-nishes  nearly 
all  the  lead  of  commerce.  The  sulphide  is  obtained  directly  by 
fusing  grain  lead  with  sulphur,  when  the  combination  takes  place 
with  incandescence ;  but  to  obtain  a  pure  sulphide,  the  substance 
must  be  pulverized  and  heated  a  second  time  with  sulphur.  The 
black  precipitate  effected  by  a  current  of  sulfhydric  acid  in  a  solu- 
tion of  a  salt  of  lead  is  very  finely  divided  protosulpbide. 

Sulphide  of  lead  fuses  at  a  red-heat,  and,  if  allowed  to  cool  very 
slowly,  the  mass  presents  after  its  solidification  a  crystalline  texture, 
in  which  the  cubic  cleavage  is  easily  distinguished.     Sulphide  of 
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lead  is  slightly  volatile,  and  may  be  sublimed  in  a  porcelain  tube  in 
a  current  of  gas ;  when  the  colder  parta  of  the  tube  become  coated 
with  small,  hut  extremely  brilliant  cubic  crystals  of  sulphide. 

Sulphide  of  lead  reacts  readily  in  the  air,  the  products  varying 
with  the  temperatui'e  and  manner  of  conducting  the  operation ;  and 
while  a  great  deal  of  sulphate  and  oxide  of  lead  is  generally  formed, 
a  large  quantity  of  metallic  lead  may  also  be  obtained.  We  have 
seen  (§  965)  that  by  heating  1  equiv.  of  sulphate  with  1  equiv.  of 
sulphide  of  lead,  2  equiv.  of  metallic  lead  are  obtained  with  disen- 
gagement of  sulphurous  acid ;  and  again,  by  heating  1  equiv.  of  sul- 
phide with  2  equiv.  of  protoxide,  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  and 
3  eqair.  of  metallic  lead  remain : 

PbS-i-2PbO=3Pb+SO,. 

As  will  easily  be  conceived,  these  various  reactions  may  occur 
during  the  roasting  of  sulphide  of  lead ;  and  we  shall,  in  fact,  meet 
with  examples  of  this  in  the  metallurgy  of  lead. 

Sulphide  of  lead  is  not  appreciably  acted  on  by  chlorohydric  or 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  but  concentrated  boiling  sulphuric  acid 
converts  it  into  sulphate  with  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid. 
Nitric  acid,  even  when  diluted,  acts  readily  on  galena ;  and,  when 
the  acid  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  the  sulphur  is 
set  free,  while  the  lead  dissolves  in  the  state  of  nitrate.  Euming 
nitric  acid  converts  the  sulphide  into  sulphate;  and  lastly,  nitric 
acid  in  a  state  of  medium  concentration,  transforms  a  great  portion 
of  the  sulphide  into  sulphate,  while  the  remaining  sulphide  yields 
free  sulphur  and  lead  which  dissolves  in  the  state  of  nitrate. 

By  heating  1  equiv.  of  sulphide  of  lead  with  1  equiv.  of  metallic 
lead,  a  subsulpMde  of  lead  PbjS  is  obtained,  which  is  constantly 
met  with  in  the  metallurgy  of  lead,  where  it  forms  what  are  called 
leaden  matts.  Sulphide  of  lead  appears  to  possess  the  property  of 
couibining  with  larger  quantities  of  lead. 

COMPOUND  OF  LEAD  WITH  SELENIUM, 
Seleuidc  of  lead  has  been  found  in  some  mines  of  galena, 
chiefly  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  forming  crystalline  masses,  with 
cubic  cleavage,  closely  resembling  galena.  Selenium  is  extracted 
from  this  mineral,  by  heating  in  a  crucible  an  intimate  mixture  of 
powdered  aelenide  of  lead,  nitrate,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  treat- 
ing the  fused  mass  with  boiling  water ;  when  a  solution  is  obtained 
containing  seleniate  of  soda,  which  ia  separated  hj  crystallization. 
The  seleniate  is  then  boiled  with  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid, 
which  converts  the  selenic  into  selenioua  acid ;  and,  lastly,  the  sele- 
nium is  precipitated  by  sulphurous  acid. 

COMPOCNDS  OF  LEAD  WITH  ARSENIC. 
§  976.  Lead  and  arsenic  combine  readily,  and  produce  very  brittle 
crystalline  compounds. 
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COMPOUND  OF  LEAD  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  977.  Lead  is  easOy  acted  on  by  chlorine,  yielding  but  one  com- 
pound, the  protocbloride  of  lend  PbCl.  Chloride  of  lead  is  readily- 
prepared  by  heating  litharge  -with  chlorohydric  acid,  by  which  the 
oxide  is  transformed  into  a  white  evystalline  powder,  formed  of  small 
acicular  crystals,  or  small  spangles.  The  chloride  is  but  slightly 
soluble,  especially  in  cold  water ;  and  is  deposited  from  a  hot  satu- 
rated solution,  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  small  crystals,  only  a  small 
proportion  remaining  in  the  mother  liquid.  Chloride  of  lead  fuses 
without  decomposition  before  attaining  a  red-heat,  and  congeals  into 
a  substance  resembling  horn,  and  divisible  by  a  knife ;  while,  at  a 
higher  temperature,  it  gives  off  copious  fumes.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  double  decomposition,  by  pom-ing  a  solution  of  sea-salt  into  a 
concentrated  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead. 

Chloride  and  oxide  of  lead  combine  in  several  proportions,  pro- 
ducing oxychlorides,  which  crystallize  readily  by  fusion,  and,  on 
account  of  their  beautiful  yellow  colour,  are  used  in  painting,  under 
the  names  of  mineral  yellow,  Cassel  yellow,  Turner's  yellow.  Cas- 
sel  yellow,  which  is  prepared  by  fusing  together  10  parts  of  red- 
lead  and  1  part  of  sal-ammoniac,  consists  of  large  crystalline  lamel- 
Ife,  of  the  formula  PbCl-J-7PbO.  Turner's  yellow  ia  obtained  by 
allowing  a  paste  made  with  7  parts  of  litharge,  1  part  of  sea-salt, 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  to  r^t  for  several  days,  and  sub- 
sequently removing  the  sodg,  by  treatment  with  water,  and  fusing 
the  residue  in  a  crucible. 

COMPOUND  OF  LEAD  IVITH  IODIDE. 

§  978.   On  adding  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  hot  and 

sufficiently  dilute  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead,  the  liquid  deposits,  on 

cooling,  yellow  crystalline  spangles  of  iodide  of  lead  Pbl,  having 

the  lustre  of  gold. 


§  979.  Lead  is  determined  in  the  state  of  anhydrous  protoxide, 
or  as  sulphate.  It  is  frequently  precipitated  from  ita  solutions  in 
the  state  of  carbonate,  and  converted  into  protoxide  by  calcining  to  ■ 
redness ;  but  it  is  important  not  to  calcine  the  substance  with  the 
filter,  as  a  portion  of  the  lead  would  then  be  reduced  to  the  metal- 
lic state,  and  attack  the  platinum  crucible,  if  the  experiment  were 
made  in  a  vessel  of  this  metal.  Care  must  therefore  be  taken  to 
separate  the  substance  from  the  filter,  and  drop  it  into  the  crucible, 
after  which  the  filter  is  burned  at  the  end  of  a  platinum  wire  held 
over  the  crucible,  so  that  the  calcined  matter  may  fall  into  it.  The 
crucible  is  then  heated  to  redness  over  an  alcohol  lamp ;  while,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  certainty,  the  substance  is  moistened  with  a  few 
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drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  again  calcined.  Analogous  precautions 
must  be  observed  during  the  calcination  of  sulphate  of  lead,  the 
sulphate  being  reduced  to  sulphide  by  contact  with  organic  matter. 
Lead  is  separated  from  the  alkaline  metak  by  many  of  the  solu- 
ble carbonates  and  sulphates,  or  by  sulf  hydrie  acid,  all  of  whicJi 
reagents  precipitate  only  the  lead.  It  m  separated  from  magnesia, 
alumina,  the  osides  of  manganese,  iron,  chrome,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc, 
etc.,  by  the  alkaline  sulphates  or  sulf  hydrie  acid ;  and  from  cad- 
mium by  the  alkaline  sulphates,  which  precipitate  only  the  lead.  It 
is  separated  from  titanium  by  a  current  of  sulfhydric  acid  passed 
through  the  strongly  acid  liquid,  by  which  the  lead  alone  ia  precipi- 
tated. In  order  to  separate  lead  from  tin,  both  metals  are  precipi- 
tated together  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  afterward  by  calcin- 
ing the  precipitate  and  treating  it  with  nitric  acid,  the  tin  ia  con- 
Terted  into  stannic  acid,  and  the  oxide  of  lead  into  nitrate  of  lead ; 
the  latter  alone  ia  dissolved  by  treating  again  with  water. 

TBSTIKQ  OF  LEAD  ORES  BY  THE  DRY  IVAY. 
§  980.  Galena,  which  ia  the  principal  ore  of  lead,  is  tested  by 
heating  to  a  strong  red-heat  in  an  earthen  crucible  a  mixture  of 
20  gr.  of  pulverized  galena  with  30  gr.  of  black  flux  and  5  or  6  gr. 
of  small  iron  nails,  called  Parts  tacks;  when  the  galena  is  decom- 
pc«ed,  its  sulphur  combining  partly  with  the  iron  and  partly  with 
the  alkaline  matter  of  the  black  flux,  and  the  lead  separates  and 
forms  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  After  cooling,  the 
leaden  ball  is  extracted  by  breaking  the  crucible,  and  flattened 
under  a  hammer,  to  see  that  it  contains  no  iron  nails,  and  then 
The  small  quantity  of  lead  remaining  in  the  slag  ia  of 
mportance  in  ordinary  testing. 


§  981.  Lead  fonns  several  alloys  used  in  the  arts,  the  principal 
of  which  are,  type-metal,  composed  of  antimony  and  lead,  and  the 
alloys  of  lead  and  tin  used  for  soldering  and  in  the  manufacture  of 


The  alloy  used  for  type-metal  corresponds  nearly  to  the  formula 
PbjSb,  and  is  composed  of 

Lead 76.2 

Antimony ■  23.8 

100.0 
A  small  quantity  of  bismuth  is  sometimes  added. 

This  alloy  ia  analyzed  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves 
the  lead  in  the  state  of  nitrate,  and  converts  the  antimony  into 
antimonic  acid.  It  is  evaporated  to  dryness  to  drive  off  the  excess 
of  acid,  after  which  water  dissolves  the  nitrate  of  lead,  and  leavea 
the  insoluble  antimony.     As  it  is  difBcult  to  convert  the  whole  of 
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the  antimony  into  antimonic  acid  by  moans  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  reduce  the  residue  to  the  state  of  metallic  antimonj,  hj 
heating  it  in  a  glaaa  tube  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  lead 
is  then  determined  either  differentially,  or  as  sulphate  by  precipi- 
tating the  solution  containing  it  by  a,n  alkaline  evilphate.  If  the 
alloy  contained  bismuth,  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
nitric  solution  to  dryness  must  again  be  treated  with  water  acidu- 
lated with  nitric  acid,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  lead  and  bismuth ; 
after  which  the  liquid  is  carefully  saturated  with  anunonia,  which 
■would  precipitate  the  bismuth  without  precipitating  the  lead,  unless 
a  great  excess  were  added.  The  perfect  separation  of  lead  and  bis- 
muth is  difficult. 

Lead  and  tin  combine  readily  in  all  proportions ;  and  the  fusi- 
bility of  the  alloys  formed  greatly  varies  according  to  the  propor- 
tions of  the  two  metals. 

Pure  lead  fuses  at 635.0° 

The  alloy  Pb,Sn" 552.3° 

"        PbSn  " 465.8° 

«        PbSn,  " 384.8° 

"        PbSn,  " 366.8° 

"         PbSn." 372:2° 

'<        PbSn," 381.2° 

Pure  tin  " 437.0° 

Thus  the  most  fusible  alloy  corresponds  to  the  foi-mula  PbSn^, 
and  fuses  at  a  temperature  lower  than  that  of  the  most  fusible  me- 
tal which  enters  into  its  composition.  These  alloys  are  easily 
destroyed  by  eliquation  (§  315). 

For  tin-ware,  tin  is  alloyed  with  12  or  18  per  cent,  of  lead,  by 
which  the  metal  ie  rendered  harder  and  more  easy  to  be  worked  in 
a  lathe. 

Plumber's  solder  it 


Tin 1  part. 

Lead 2    " 

This  solder  fuses  at  about  527°. 
Tin-worker's  solder  contains 

Tin 1  part. 

Lead 1    " 

The  alloys  of  tin  and  lead  are  easily  analyzed.  It  suffices  to 
attack  the  alloy  with  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  lead  and  con- 
verts the  tin  into  insoluble  stannic  acid ;  when  the  tin  is  determined 
in  the  state  of  calcined  stannic  acid,  and  the  lead  differentially. 

METALLURGY  OF  LEAD. 

§  982.  A  great  number  of  minerals  containing  lead  are  found  in 

nature,  the  principal  of  which  are  sulphide  of  lead  or  galena,  the 

selenide,  carbonate,  chlorophosphate,  and  chromatc-     The  sulphide 
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and  carlionate  of  lead  are  tKe  only  minerals  suiBciently  rich  to  be 
worked  to  advantage. 

Galena  is  generaJlj  found  in  veins  traYersing  the  primitive  and 
transition  rocks,  and  also  often  forms  pipe-veins  of  greater  or  less 
size  in  the  transition  rocks  and  the  lower  stage  of  the  secondary 
rocks.  Lastly,  certain  sandstones,  belonging  to  the  variegated 
sandstone  (hunter  sandstein)  formation,  are  impregnated  with  small 
grains  of  galena,  which  are  easily  separated  mechanically,  when  the 
sandstone  is  not  too  hard. 

Galena  always  undergoes  a  mechanical  preparation.  The  ore  is 
first  sorted  hj  hand,  and  the  pieces  sufficiently  rich  are  smelted  im- 
mediately, while  the  remainder  is  crushed  between  cylinders  and 
sifted.  A  fresh  quantity  of  ore  fit  for  melting  is  thiis  obtained, 
besides  an  ore  closely  mixed  with  gangue,  which  is  stamped,  and 
then  washed  in  boxes  or  on  tables.  These  preparations  yield  a 
sludge  of  greater  or  less  fineness  of  grain,  which  is  sent  to  the 
smelting-house. 

Galena  often  contains  enough  silver  to  allow  it  to  be  extracted 
with  advantage ;  and  its  metallurgic  treatment  is  then  directed  to 
the  extraction  of  both  the  lead  and  silver.  Some  galenas  are  mixed 
with  copper  pyrites,  and  then  yield  a  sufficient  quantity  of  copper 
to  make  them  valuable  for  the  extraction  of  that  metal. 

Carbonate  of  lead  forms  small  pipe-veins  in  the  secondary  rocks, 
and  exists  most  frequently  in  the  vicinity  of  the  galenas-mines.  Its 
metallurgic  treatment  is  very  simple :  it  is  fused,  in  contact  with 
charcoal,  in  small  blast-furnaces,  called  elbow-furnaces  ;  when  the 
lead  is  reduced  and  easily  separated  from  the  slag. 

The  most  common  gangue  of  lead-ore  is  quartz,  carbonate  of 
lime,  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  Suor-spar.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  melting-bed  contains  substances,  essential  to  an  easy  fusion  of 
the  slag;  for  which  reason  it  is  often  necessary  to  add  foreign 
substances,  in  order  to  obtain  more  fusible  scoria. 

§  988.  The  metallurgic  processes  by  means  of  which  lead  is  ex- 
tracted from  galena  are  divided  into  two  classes : 

In  the  first,  the  ore  is  smelted  with  metallic  iron,  which  separates 
the  sulphur  from  the  lead  and  forms  a  fusible  sulphide  of  iron,  while 
the  lead  is  set  free.  Theoretically,  the  mixture  foe  smelting  should 
be: 

1  eciuiv.  of  sulphide  of  lead 109.7 

1      "  "  iron 28.0 

147.7 

From  which  are  obtained 

1  equiv.  of  lead 103.7 

1     "  sulphide  of  iron 44.0 

147.7 
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Tho  second  method  is  founded  on  tlie  reactions  already  men- 
tioned (§  965). 

By  fusing  togetlier  1  equiv.  of  sulpliide  of  lead  and  2  eqidv.  of 
oxide  of  lead,  3  equiv.  of  metallic  lead  are  obtnined,  -while  1  equiv. 
of  Bulplmrous  acid  is  disengaged : 

Pb8+2PbO=3Pl)+SO,. 
By  melting  together  1  equiv.  of  sulphide  and  1  equiv.  of  sulphate 
of  lead,  2  equiv.  of  sulphuroua  acid  are  disengaged,  while  2  equiv. 
of  metallic  lead  are  obtained. 

The  process  founded  on  the  reactions,  and  called  the  process  hy 
reaction,  consists  in  roasting  the  galena  in  a  reverheratory  furnace 
until  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide  and  sulphate  is  formed,  and  then 
giving  a  blast,  after  having  intimately  mixed  the  mateml  and 
closed  all  the  doors  of  the  furnace.  During  this  second  period  of 
the  operation,  the  reaction  between  the  sulphate  and  sulphide  takes 
place,  and  the  lead  is  separated. 

I  684.  The  reduction  of  galena  by  iron  is  used  especially  in  the 
case  of  ores  which  are  accompanied  by  a  very  siliceous  gangue,  and 
■which  are  not  very  amenable  to  the  process  by  reaction,  because  a 
great  part  of  the  oxide  of  lead  combines  with  the  sUex  and  no 
longer  reacts  on  the  sulphide.  The  process  by  iron  is  employed  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  Hartz  Mountains ;  and  the  following  is  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  smelting  works  of  Olausthal : 

A  melting-bed  is  made  of  sorted  ores  and  sludges,  which  are 
mixed  with  gran^olar  cas1>-iron,  and  with  various  secondary  products 
of  the  further  treatment  of  the  ores,  the  origin  of  which  we  shall 
successively  explain.     The  charge  is  generally  composed  of 

34  cwt.  of  sorted  ore  and  sludge,  containing  24  cwt.  of  pui-o 
galena. 
4  to  5   "     of  the  debris  of  the  cupelling  fiimaees,  which  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  litharge. 
1    "     of  scrapings  (abstrich)  of  cupellation, 
39    "     of  slag  arising  from  a  first  fusion  of  the  ore,  or  yielded 
by  the  fusion  of  the  leaden  stones,  or  matts,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  addition  is  to  assist  the  fusion  of  the 


The  fusion  is  effected  in  a  blast-furnace  (figs.  540,  541,  542,  and 
543),  about  18  or  20  feet  high,  and  measuring  3  feet  at  its  greatest 
width.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  is  a  crucible  which  partly  pro- 
jects from  the  furnace,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  of  two  blocks  of 
sandstone,  making  a  gutter,  on  which  a  mixture  of  clay  and  char- 
coal* is  heaped,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity  which  extends  beyond  the 

■e  eioployeii  in  Taiious  opern- 
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furnace.  A  tap-hole  opening  at  the  lower  part  of  tlie  crucible  per- 
mits the  escape  of  the  liquid  products  which  have  there  accumulated ; 
aiid  they  are  led  into  a  second  crucible  E,  which  is  wholly  external. 
The  furnace  receives  the  tlast  of  two  tuyers  arranged  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  tymp. 
Fig.  540. 


The  ore  is  charged  on  the  side  of  the  tuyers,  and  the  fuel  on  that 
of  the  centre-vent.  As  slag  snddenly  cooled  by  the  cold  aii-  always 
adheres  around  the  tuyers,  the  workman  arranges  them  so  as  to 
form  a  canal  which  projects  for  about  6  inches  into  the  furnace,  and 
thiis  makes  a  prolongation  of  the  tuyer,  which  he  caUs  the  nose 

clay  ftnd  I  of  charcoal,  called  schteerei  gtaluebbe;  and  one  containing  1  of  clay  and 
2  of  cliavcoal,  called  leichies  gesiaebbe.  Tlia  first  I  shall,  in  the  following,  translate 
by  heav;/  braique,  and  the  second  by  lir/hi  brasque. 

To  the  "leaden  stones"  (bkialein)  I  shall  givatlic  Frenot  name  of  im«. — -W.  L,  F. 

Vol.  II.— K  13 
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of  tho  tuyer.  Tlie  object  of  the  nose  is  to  convey  the  air  imme- 
diately upon  the  fuel,  and  prevent  it  from  first  passing  through  the 
ore,  ivhicn  would  be  thus  exposed  to  an  oxidizing  action,  and  part 
with  a  great  deal  of  oxide  of  lead  to  the  BcoriEe.  The  smelter  must 
also  be  careful  to  give  a  proper  shape  to  the  nose  of  the  tuyer,  and 
to  modify  it  according  to  the  blast  of  the  furnace. 

The  temperatui-e  must  not  be  very  high  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
furnace,  as  otherwise  a  large  proportion  of  galena  would  be  vola- 
tilized. In  all  cases,  the  gases  pass,  on  leaving  the  throat  G,  and 
before  reaching  the  chimney  T,  several  condensing-chambers  ar- 
ranged above  the  smelting-furnace ;  where  a  plumhiferoua  dust  is 
copiously  deposited,  which  is  carefully  collected  and  thrown  into  the 
melting-beds. 

During  the  smelting,  the  scorice  flow  off  continually,  an  assistant 
detaching  those  which  have  become  solid,  and  drawing  them  out 
■with  a  hoot.    When  the  inner  basin  is  full  of  metallic  products,  the 
canal  communicating  with  the  basins  D  and  B  is  opened ;  when  the 
substance  flows  into  the  external  crucible  E, 
and  there  divides  into  two  layers ;  the  infe- 
rior layer  being  metallic  lead,  and,  the  upper 
stratum   consisting  of  subsulphide  of  lead 
PbjS,  mixed  with  other  metallic  sulphides 
which  existed  in  the  ore,  and  with  that  of 
iron  arising  from  the  reaction  of  the  metallic 
iron  on  the  galena.      This  substance,  which 
is  called  the  first  leaden  matt,  soon  solidifies, 
and  is  then  withdrawn  with  a  hook  and  set 
aside.    The  workman  then  removes  the  lead 
^  with  a  ladle,  and  runs  it  into  moulds  which 
^    )  it  the  shape  of  lenticular  disks.     The 
I  poorest  scorise,  that  is,  those  least  rich  in  lead, 
are  rejected,  while  those  which  float  on  the 
Fig.  643.  jjjj^j.{.  jjj  (.]jg  pQ^^  j^jj^  which  always  contain 

some  grains  of  lead,  are  s.et  aside  to  be  added  to  a  subsequent  charge ; 
though  poor  ecoriEe  are  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose  when  rich 
scoriEe  are  wanting.  The  charges,  or  smelting-beds,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  we  have  just  indicated,  yield  19  cwi  of  lead,  and  7 
or  8  cwt.  of  the  first  leaden  matt,  containing  from  2  to  2J  cwt.  of 
lead. 

§  985.  The  first  matts  are  collected  in  the  foundry,  and  when 
there  is  sufficient  quantity  of  them  to  be  worked  up,  they  are  roasted 
in  heaps  on  a  layer  of  fuel ;  when  a  large  portion  of  the  sulphur  is 
disengaged  in  the  state  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  roasting  lasts  for  3 
or  4  weeks ;  after  which  the  material  is  sorted,  and,  while  the  pieces 
sufficiently  roasted  are  considered  as  ready  for  smelting,  the  others 
are  again  roasted.  Four  successive  roastings  are  necessaiy  for  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  material. 
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A  charge  of  matt  is  comjiosed  of 
32  cwt,  of  roasted  matt. 

32    "    of  rich  aeorise,  arising  from  the  smelting  of  the  ores. 
4  or  5    "    of  debris  of  cupellation. 
2    "   of  scrapings,  (abstrich.) 

2    "   of  scorise  arising  from  the  reduction  of  litharge. 
1    "    of  granular  cast-iron. 
The  roasted  matts  are  smelted  in  an  elhow-furnace,  which  is  a 
small  blast-furnace  (figs.  544, 546,  and  546),  about  4.5  feet  in  height, 
widened  at  its  upper  part  C.     Kg.  546  represents  a  horizontal  sec- 
tion of  it  made  at  the  height  of  the  tuyer,  while  fig,  545  shows  a 
vertical  section  through  the  line  XY  of  the  plane  (fig.  646);  and 
lastly,  fig.  644  gives  an  anterior  view.     The  furnace  is  fed  hy  a 
Fig.  544.  Pig.  545, 


Fig.  546. 


single  tuyer  T,  at  the  extremity  of  ivhich  a  nose  of  4  inches  in 
length  is  allowed  to  form.  At  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  a 
hrasqued  crucible  E,  projecting  partly  froca  the  furnace,  and  com- 
municating, by  means  of  a  canaJ,  with  an  external  crucible  I",  placed 
on  a  lower  level. — Coke  is  the  fuel  used. 
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By  the  roasting  of  the  matt,  a  large  portion  of  the  sulphide  of 
ii'on  has  passed  into  the  state  of  oxide,  which,  dui'ing  the  fusion  in 
the  elhow-fuxnaee,  combines  with  the  silicates  of  the  scoriae  and 
with  the  ashes  of  the  fuel,  forming  very  fusible  scorise,  which  fiow 
constantly  from  the  furnace.  The  sulphide  of  lead  is  reduced  by 
the  metallic  iron,  and  a  fresh  quantity  of  lead  and  a  second  matt 
analogous  to  the  first  are  formed.  When  the  matt  is  solidified  it  is 
removed  and  set  aside  to  be  again  worked,  while  the  metallic  lead  is 
run  into  disks. 

A  smelting-bed  of  first  matt,  composed  as  we  have  indicated, 
yields  12  ewt.  of  lead  and  8  cwt.  of  second  matt. 

The  second  matta  are  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment,  being  sub- 
jected to  3  or  4  successive  roastings,  and  then  passed  through  the 
elbow-furnace,  with  additions  similar  to  those  of  the  &st.  A  cer- 
tain quantity  of  metallic  lead  is  thus  obtained,  and  a  third  matt, 
which  is  roasted  in  its  turn  and  melted  in  the  elbow-furnace,  yield- 
ing an  additional  quantity  of  lead  and  a  fourth  matt. 

The  affinity  of  the  copper  existing  in  the  original  ore  for  sul- 
phur being  greater  than  that  of  the  lead,  the  former  passes  indefi- 
nitely into  the  matts ;  so  that  the  metal,  which  is  found  in  a  very 
small  quantity  in  the  original  ore,  is  concentrated  in  the  fourth  matt 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  a  very  rich  ore  of  copper,  and 
capable  of  being  advantageously  worked.  It  is  called  the  copper 
matt. 

§  986.  When  the  gangue  of  the  galena  is  hut  slightly  siliceous, 
the  process  by  reaction  is  preferred.  It  is  adopted  in  England,  in 
Carinthia,  and  the  majority  of  the  lead-foundries  in  France,  par- 
ticularly at  Poullauen  m  Brittany,  and  Pont-Gihaud  in  Auvergne. 

The  ore  is  deposited  in  the  state  of  sludge  on  the  floor  of  a  rever- 
beratovy  furnace  (figs.  54T  and  548)  of  about  9  or  12  feet  in  length, 


Pig.  547. 

and  nearly  the  same  width,  formed  either  of  pulverized  scoria  or 
of  a  slightly  siliceous  clay.    In  the  centre  there  is  an  excavation  Vi, 
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in  which  the  fused  leacl  collects,  and  -whenco  it  flows  through  a  small 
,  canal  into  caat-iron  pots  G.     The  charge  is  iaserted  through  an 


upper  apertuie  T,  fuim<(hed  with  %  hopper  Thaee  Kteial  open- 
ing=<  0,  0,  0  aie  made  in  both  of  the  opposite  faces  of  the  furnace 
ind  Beive  as  ■worLmg  holes  Pit-coal  is  burned  on  the  giate  F 
^nd  the  flame  ami  current  of  hot  air  aftei  h^Mug  pisbed  thiough 
the  furnace,  ti'vveise  long  condenamg  chamhers,  in  which  thty 
deposit  the  substances  earned  o\er  mechanically  oi  hy  ^ohti- 
hzation 

The  quantity  of  ore  treated  m  the  furnace  at  a  time  varies  m 
different  foundries :  20  or  25  cwt.  are  used  in  England.  The  ore  ia 
spread  evenly  over  the  floor,  and  roasted  from  2  to  4  hom-s  at  a  dull 
red-heat ;  when  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  wliile  a  large  quan- 
tity of  oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead  is  formed.  The  workman  stirs 
it  frequently,  in  order  to  hasten  the  roasting,  at  the  end  of  which 
operation  the  working-doors  are  closed  and  a  blast  of  air  is  ad- 
mitted. The  unaltered  sulphide  of  lead  then  reacts  on  the  oxide 
and  on  the  sulphate ;  metallic  lead  and  also  the  subsulphide  PhsS, 
which  forms  a  very  fusible  plumbeous  matt,  are  separated.  The 
fused  substances  collecting  in  the  inner  excavation  are  allowed  to 
run  out  after  some  time,  after  which  the  material  remaining  on  the 
floor  is  again  roasted  by  opening  the  working-doors,  and  atinring 
the  mass  with  iron  rods,  while  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  at 
the  same  time  allowed  to  fall.  The  doors  are  then  again  closed, 
and,  another  blast  of  air  being  admitted,  an  additional  quantity  of 
metalhc  lead  is  reduced.  These  alternate  operations  are  several 
times  repeated. 

In  some  works  small  quantities  of  lime  are  from  time  to  time 
thrown  on  the  floor,  in  order  to  lessen  the  fusibility  of  the  slag ; 
while  in  others  powdered  charcoal  is  added  at  a  certain  period,  in 
order  to  decompose  the  oxysulphides  of  lead  which  form,  and  retard 
the  roasting  when  it  progresses  too  rapidly.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  operation,  Vhen  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  has  run  ofij  there 
remains  on  the  hearth  a  scorified  slag,  impregnated  with  metallic 
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lead ;  a  la,rge  portion  of  whicli  is  sepai'ated  Ijj  admitting  a  blast, 
and  allowing  the  furnace  to  cool  slowly.  This  last  stage  of  the  ope- . 
ration  is  called  the  sweating.  The  whole  operation  requires  7  or  8 
hours  in  England,  and  12  or  IS  in  Prance. 

The  matte  ariaing  from  the  rcTerberatorj  furnace  are  added,  in 
the  English  works,  to  the  roasting  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  ore ;  while- 
in  most  of  the  continental  works  they  are  passed  through  an  elbow- 
furnace. 

The  matts  are  frequently  roasted  in 
a  heap,  and  then  smelted,  after  a  pro- 
per addition  of  scorise,  in  a  very  low 
"b  elbow-furnace,  called  a  Scotch  hearth, 
in  which  a  re'^ction  takes  place  between 
the  sulphate  the  o^ide,  and  sulphide  of 
lead,  while  metallic  lead,  a  matt,  and 
SC01IE6  aie  obtMned.     Fig.  550  repre- 
sents a  horizontal  section  of  a  Scoteb 
furnace,  and  fig  549  shows  a  vertical 
cut  thiough  the  line  AB  in  fig.  550, 
The  furnace  is  only  3  feet 
m  height ;  and  the  blast  is 
fui  111  shed  by  a  single  tuyer 
i"i  I   I       The  metallic  lead  and 

III  iltaiecollectedinacast- 
I  ii]^iotM.  The  workman 
I  1 1  )\  es,  from  time  to  time, 
I     L     lig  which  accumulates 

'       the  bottom  of  the  fur- 

ijii.(,   and   as  it  contains 
ilJe   ijuiiiUtj    oi    li  111    lu     h\l^<^\ii  it   back  into   the 
furmci 

§  d'^7  The  lead  ausmg  fiom  these  di&eient  processes  often  con- 
tains enough  sil^ei  to  allow  th6  extiaction  of  the  latter  to  be  made 
to  advant-ite,  and  ss  then  called  ^!^  had,  (werkblei.)  The  silver  is 
separated  by  the  process  of  cupeUation,  which  is  founded  on  the 
propeity  of  lead  to  oxidize  when  heated  m  contact  with  the  air, 
while  the  silver,  which  remains  unaltered,  concentrates  indefinitely 
in  the  lead  which  remains  in  the  metallic  state,  and  is  left  isolated 
at  the  end  of  the  operation,  when  all  the  lead  is  oxidized.  In  order 
to  accelerate  the  oxidation  of  the  lead,  the  litharge  formed  must  be 
removed  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  for  which  purpose  the  tempera- 
tm-e  is  kept  sufficiently  elevated  to  fuse  the  oxide  of  lead.  As  the 
melted  metal  fonns  a  convex  surface,  the  litharge  flows  constantly 
into  the  space  between  the  metal  and  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  litharge  runs  off  as  it  is  formed,  without  the  loss  of  any  metal- 
lic lead,  through  little  gutters  cut  into  the  side  of  flie  vessel,  which 
are  made  deeper  as  the  level  of  the  metal  sinks. 
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Figs.  551,  552,  and 


pelling-furnace,  used 
at   Clausthal  in  the 
Hartz.  Fig.  552gives 
H.  horizontal  section, 
made  at  the  height  of 
-■ithehaeXYoffig.551; 
and  flg.551  represents 
a  vertical  section  made 
_  throughthe  plane  pass- 
ing through  the  line 
'^s  ^"^  EDoffig.552.  Lastly, 

fig  553  fmnishea  an  inteiior  vio-w  of  the  fuim<  e.  The  cupelling- 
fuinace  i^  a  kind  of  le^eibeiatoiy,  consisting  of  a  lateral  hearth  F, 
and  a  cneular  one  A,  the  floor  of  which,  having  the  shape  of  a 
•ipheiical  cap,  i3  composed  of  bucks  iz,  placed  edgewise  on  a  base 
uu  of  scoriie  It  is  lined  internally  with  a  layer  of  marl  mm, 
■which  13  eiiefully  heaped,  and  renewed  at  each  operation,  and 
which  constitutea  the  lupd  properly  so  called.  The  arch  of  the 
oven  19  foimedof  a  iiveted  sheet  iion  cover  0,  lined  with  clay,  and 
suspended,  hy  means  of  chains,  to  a  crane  GG'Or",  by  which  it  can 
be  easily  laised  and  leplaced. 

The  furnace  has  fom  openings :  that  by  which  the  flame  from  the 
hearth  is  introduced ;  two  opetunp;';  n,  d  which  receive  the  nozzles 
of  two  bellows  which 
I  ;nstantly  drive  air 
i\  er  the  surface  of  the 
1  bath,  and  assist  the 
oxidation,  while,  at  the 
simetirae,they  remove 
the  litharge  from  the 
surface;  the  aperture 
P,  serving  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  disks 
of  lead;  and  lastly,  the 
opening  o,  which  is 
the  tap-hole  for  the 
litharge.  At  tt i  .  "  the  operation,  this  last  open- 
ing is  closed  by  the  cupel,  but  the  latter  is  gradually  notched,  so 
as  to  keep  the  spout  on  a  level  with  the  bath  of  metal.  The  litharge 
flowing  from  the  hole  o  accumulates  at  L  on  the  floor  of  the  foun- 
dry, where  it  solidifies. 

The  cupel  must  be  arranged  before  commencing  the  process,  for 
which  purpose  the  cover  is  removed,  and  the  old  cupel,  being 
strongly  impregnated  mth  litharge,  broken  into  pieces,  which  are 
added  to  the  charges  of  the  ores  and  matts,  as  stated  in  §§  984 
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and  985.  The  bi  ck  fl  or  i  i  m  istened  v  th  vat  ad?  cces- 
sive  layers  of  mail  aie  beTrtea  lown  pon  t  th  i  stin  pei  *  The 
cover  then  heing  leplacel  -ill  the  j  ints  aie  iccmitely  1  telwitli 
clay. 


One  hundred  an  1  s    tj       to  nto  tl  e 

furnace,  and  heat  applied,  the  mc —  „.ioii ,  and 

the  bello\re  then  being  gently  worked,  the  oxidation  couimencea,  and 
the  surface  of  the  bath  becomes  covered  with  a  black  dust  of  oxide 
of  lead,  mixed  with  foreign  substances.  The  dust,  which  ia  infu- 
sible at  the  temperature  applied,  constitutes  the  scrapings,  (ab- 
striohs.)  The  workman  throws  from  time  to  time  a  small  quantity 
of  powdered  charcoal  on  the  hath,  and,  by  means  of  a  billet  of  wood 
placed  crosswise  at  the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  removes  the  abstriehs 
from  the  furnace.  After  some  time,  the  fused  litharge  begins  to 
appear;  and  after  the  first  portions,  which,  being  impure,  are 
allowed  to  flow  o%  and  are  set  aside,  comes  the  pure  litharge, 
called  merchantable  litharge,  which  can  he  sold  in  this  state,  when 
it  is  not  mixed  with  the  former.  The  cupellation  is  continued,  the 
blast  being  gradually  increased  to  accelerate  the  oxidation,  until  all 
the  lead  is  converted  into  litharge,  and  the  silver  remains  isolated 
in  the  shape  of  a  disk. 

At  the  moment  when  the  oxidation  is  arrested,  and  consequently 
when  the  cupellation  is  finished,  a  peculiar  phenomenon  is  mani- 

*  A  layer  of  mavl  about  an  inch  in  tMokneas  being  Etamped  down,  ita  surface 
is  again  loaacticti  by  medns  of  an  iron  rake,  to  the  deptb  of  about  lialf  au  iuoli, 
before  the  nest  layev  is  leaped  on  ;  as  without  IJiie  preeaution  the  layers  would 
form  successive  strata  by  the  hsat  of  the  furnace,  and  not  a  cocsoiidated  mass. — 
W.  L.  F. 
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fested,  called  the  hnglitning.  During  the  whole  period  of  oxida- 
tion, the  metallic  hath  appears  to  be  more  hrilliaait  than  the  sides 
of  the  furnace ;  and  its  temperature  is  in  fact  higher,  since  it 
shares  not  only  that  of  the  surrounding  space,  but  also  takes  ad- 
vantage' of  all  the  heat  developed  by  the  chemical  combination  of 
the  lead  with  oxygen.  But  when  the  lead  is  completely  oxidized, 
the  second  source  of  heat  disappears,  the  small  disk  of  metallic  sil- 
ver falls  rapidly  to  the  temperatme  of  the  oven,  and  its  original 
brilliancy  is  replaced  by  a  dull  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the 
moment  when  the  last  traces  of  lead  are  oxidized,  there  exists  only 
on  the  brilliant  surface  of  the  metallic  bath  a  pellicle  of  melted 
litharge,  which  rapidly  grows  thinner,  presenting  the  rapid  succes- 
sion of  colours  of  a  soap-bubble,  and  at  last  tears  like  a  veil,  dis- 
playing the  atufaee  of  the  metal.  The  name  of  hrightning,  or  fulgu- 
ration,  is  given  to  this  rapid  succession  of  optical  phenomena. 

As  soon  as  the  brightning  appears,  the  workman  pours  first  hot 
and  then  cold  water  on  the  hearth,  and  then  removes  the  cake  of 
solid  silver.  The  silver,  called  aupel  silver,  which  is  not  pui'e, 
but  contains  about  i  of  lead,  is  afterwards  refined,  as  will  be  de- 
scribed when  treating  of  silver. 

A  cupellation  generally  lasts  30  hours,  including  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  arrangement  of  the  cupel. 

The  cupellation  of  160  cwt.  of  pig-lead,  arising  from  the  smelting 
of  the  schlichs,  yields  at  Clausthal, 

56  marca  of  silver,  (a  marc  =  ^  pound.) 
118  cwt.  of  litharge. 

21    "     of  debris  of  cupellation,  (Geraian,  heerd.) 
15    "     of  scrapings. 
6    "     of  rich  litharge. 
The  rich  litliarge,  which  is  that  obtained  during  the  last  stage  of 
cupellation,  ia  not  mixed  with  the  rest  because  it  contains  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  silver. 

160  cwt.  of  pig-lead,  arising  from  the  smelting  of  the  matts,  yield 
62  marcs  of  silver. 
112  cwt.  of  litharge. 
21    "     of  debris  of  cupellation. 
18    "     of  abstrich. 
9    "     of  rich  litharge. 
Wood  is  the  fuel  used  in  cupellation. 

The  litharge  arising  from  cupellation  is  reduced  to  metallic  lead, 
a  small  quantity  only  being  sold  as  litharge.  The  conversion  of 
litharge  into  metallic  lead,  which  ia  called  the  revival  of  the  litharge, 
is  effected  by  smelting  the  litharge  in  contact  with  charcoal  in  an 
elbow-furnace,  furnished  with  an  outer  crucible.  The  scorise  arising 
from  this  fusion  are  added  to  the  charges  of  ore,  and  the  lead,  after 
being  run  into  bars,  is  sent  to  market. 
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§  988.  Silver  can  be  advantageously  extracted  from  pig-lead  Ijy 
direct  cupeilation,  only  when  it  contains  at  ieaat  ^  part  of  silver ; 
but  latterly,  much  poorer  lead  haa  been  profitably  worked,  by  firat 
subjecting  it  to  a  process  called  refining  hy  erystallizaton.*  This 
operation,  which  separates  the  lead  into  very  poor  lead  and  into 
such  sufficiently  rich  for  cupeilation,  is  based  on  the  following  prin- 
ciple : — By  allowing  a  large  quantity  of  melted  argentiferous  lead  to 
cool  slowly,  and  frequently  stirring  the  liquid  mass  with  an  iron 
spatula,  a  crystalline  powder  of  a  poor  lead  is  soon  formed,  which 
may  be  skimmed  off  as  fast  as  it  is  produced ;  and  by  thus  succes- 
sively separating  a  portion  of  the  lead  in  the  state  of  imperfect  crys- 
tals, the  greater  part  of  the  silver  is  left  in  the  metal  remaining 
fluid,  which  thus  becomes  much  nchei  By  piopeily  repeating  these 
operations,  either  on  the  miss  which  hi^  been  removed  in  the  solid 
state,  or  on  the  portion  pouied  off  m  the  liqmd  <itHte  on  the  one 
hand  a  poorer  and  poorei  lead  is  obtained,  ind  on  the  othei,  lead 
which  is  more  and  moie  iich  in  oilier  Only  that  lead  which  con 
tains  a  proper  quantity  of  silver  it,  subjected  to  cupeilation  the  le 
mainder  being  sold. 

§  989.  Metallic  lead  is  technically  used  in  the  shape  of  sheet-lead, 
for  roofing  houses,  lining  bathing-tubs,  making  gutters  and  spouts 
for  conveying  water,  etc.  etc.  In  the  manufacture  of  sheet-lead, 
the  melted  metal  is  allowed  to  run  over  a  marble  table  into  plates, 
the  size  of  which  is  regulated  by  wooden  mlers,  and  which  are  then 
passed  through  rollers. 

The  rolling-machine  is  composed  of  two  cast-iron  cylinders,  the 
lower  one  of  which  alone  is  turned  by  machinery,  while  the  upper 
one  is  carried  round  simply  by  adhesion,  the  pressure  it  exerts  on 
the  sheet  of  lead  being  regulated  by  a  counter  weight.  Return 
screw,  which  lasten  the  upper  boxes  of  the  two  gudgeons,  limit  the 
elevations  of  the  cylinder,  and  regulate  the  thickness  of  the  sheet ; 
and  as  the  screws  work  independently  of  each  other,  the  side  on 
which  the  plate  is  least  rolled  may  he  tightened,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
umform  thickness.  On  each  side  of  the  cylinders  are 
,  tibles  furnished  with  iron  rails,  which  receive  and  guide 
the  sheets.  Five  or  six  sheets  are  rolled,  and  then  passed 
m  an  opposite  direction  between  the  cylinders,  their  mo- 
tun  being  reversed;  which  is  repeated  until  the  sheets 
have  acquired  the  requisite  thickness. 

Leaden  pipe  is  made  on  a  iron  mandrel  between  grooved 

cylinders,  after  having  been  run  into  a  cast-iron  mould, 

ahi.d  (fig.  554),  in  the  axis  of  which  is  an  iron  mandrel 

ef,  of  the  proposed  diameter  of  the  leaden  pipe.  A  thick 

den-tube,  of  from  2.0  to  2.3  feet  in  length,  is  thus 

Pig  554      obtained,  and  is  then  fastened  on  an  iron  mandrel  of 

*  Commonly  known  as  Paliimon's  ■procsss. — W.  L.  F. 
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the  same  diameter  as  that  ef  of  the  mould,  after  which  the  whole  is 
drawn  out  between  cylindera  resembling  those  used  for  the  drawing 
.  of  iron-wire.  The  sides  of  the  pipe  are  thus  reduced  in  thickness 
until  it  attains  the  length  required.* 

MANUPACTUKE  OF  LEAD-SHOT. 
§  990,  Lead  alloyed  with  0.3  to  0.8  per  cent,  of  arsenic  is  gene- 
rally used  in  the  manufacture  of  lead-shot ;  the  addition  of  this 
small  quantity  of  areenio  giving  the  lead  the  property  of  forming 
perfectly  spherical  globules.  A  sheet-iron  sieve  is  used,  shaped  like 
a  spherical  cap,  and  pierced  with  holes  of  the  siae  of  the  shot  to  be 
made.  The  dross  which  forms  on  the  fused  lead  is  first  pressed  into 
the  sieve,  so  as  to  completely  line  its  aides,  and  the  melted  metal, 
being  then  poured  in  by  small  quantities  with  a  spoon,  filters  through 
the  dross  and  drops  from  the  perforations.  The  drops,  which  should 
be  made  to  fall  from  a  great  height,  in  order  to  become  solid  during 
their  descent,  are  collected  in  a  reservoir  of  water ;  a  greater  eleva- 
tion being  required  according  to  the  size  of  the  shot.  The  shot, 
being  sorted  into  sizes  by  means  of  sieves,  is  polished  by  causing  it 
to  revolve  in  wooden  barrels  with  a  small  quantity  of  plumbago. 

*  The  new  mothod  of  maMng  lead-pipe  consists  of  a  powerfnl  press,  wMcij 
foi-oes  ilie  lead  io  a  heated  and  aoft  state  out  of  an  opening  in  an  iron  reservoir, 
liaving  a  solid  and  sliort  mandrel  of  iron  in.  the  centre  of  the  opening,  of  llie  eame 
diameter  as  the  interior  of  the  tube  to  be  made.  The  lead  is  perfeeUjhard  when 
isstiiag  from  the  opening,  and  presents  a  tubing  of  »  fine  glaie  inteciorly  and 
eKtei'iorly,  By  this  machiae  aJso  tubes  of  any  length  may  be  maiinfactnred. — 
J.  0.  B. 
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Equivalent  =  213  (2662.5 ;  0  =  100). 

g  991.  The  bismuth*  of  commerce  is  never  absolutely  pure ;  but, 
as  the  foreign  metals  with  which  it  is  alloyed  are  generally  more 
oxidizable  than  itself,  it  may  be  purified  by  heating  the  pulverized 
metal  with  j^  of  ita  weight  of  nitre  in  an  earthea  crucible.  The 
temperature  should  be  gradually  raised  until  the  nitrate  is  decom- 
posed ;  when  the  foreign  metala  oxidize  and  combine  with  the  po- 
tSsaa  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  bismuth,  the  remainder  of  the  latter 
being  left  as  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 

In  order  to  obtain  bismuth  chemically  pure,  a  mixture  of  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth  and  black  flux  must  be  fused  in  a  crucible. 

Bismuth  is  a  grayish-white  metal,  having  at  the  same  time  a  very 
decided  reddish  shade,  which  is  easily  seen  by  placing  a  piece  of 
bismuth  alongside  of  a  specimen  of  a  white  metal,  such  as  zinc,  an- 
timony, etc.  Its  density  is  9.9.  It  presents  a  crystalline  fracture 
with  large  glittering  lamellse,  has  but  alight  malleability,  and  crys- 
tallizes readily  by  fiision.  Beautiful  crystals  may  be  obtained  by 
fusing  in  an  earthen  capsule  some  kiJogrammes  of  bismuth  of  com- 
merce, purified  by  fusion  with  nitre,  and  allowing  to  cool  very  slowly. 
To  effect  this,  tbe  capsule  is  placed  on  a  bath  of  heated  sand,  and 
covered  with  a  aheet-iron  plate,  on  which  burning  charcoal  is  placed. 
In  a  short  time  a  hole  is  made  in  the  solid  cruat  which  forms  on  the 
surface,  and  the  liquid  metal  is  allowed  to  run  off.  The  crrat  being 
carefully  removed,  a  geode  of  very  beautiful  crystals,  frequently  of 
several  centimetres  in  diameter,  is  displayed.  These  crystals,  which 
are  cubes,  or  rather  pyramidal  figures  resembling  those  of  sea-salt 
(493),  exhibit  very  elegant  iridescent  colours,  produced  by  the  very 
thin  pellicles  of  oxide  which  form  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  as  it  is 
brought,  while  hot,  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  pellicles  present 
the  play  of  thin  scales  or  soap-bubbles. 

Bismuth  fuses  at  507.2° ;  and  a  thermometer  plunged  into 
melted  bismuth  marks  this  temperature  during  the  whole  period  of 
its  solidification.  Like  water,  bismuth  expands  at  the  moment  of 
solidifying,  and  is  therefore  lighter  when  solid  than  when  liquid. 
It  is  volatile  at  a  very  high  temperature,  but  nevertheless  difficult 
to  distil. 

Bismuth  remains  unchanged  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  but  when  ex- 
i  covered  with  a  very  thin  pellicle  of 
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oxide  after  some  time.  Heated  in  the  air,  it  bums  witli  a  small 
bluiali  flame,  giving  off  yellow  fumes.  Eismutb  decomposes  water 
only  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  effects  no  decomposition,  of 
cold  water  in  the  presence  of  powerful  acids.  Concentrated  chloro- 
hydric  acid  acts  on  it  with  difficulty,  while  sulphuric  acid  attacks  it 
only  when  concentrated  and  hot,  with  disengagement  of  sulphurous 
acid.  Nitric  acid  attacks  it  very  energetically,  and  dissolves  it 
completely. 

COMPOtlHDS  OF  BISMUTH  WITH  OXYGEN 

§  992.  Bismuth  forms  two  compounds  with  oxygen : 

1.  An  oxide  BiO, ; 

2.  An  oxide  BiOj,  or  bismuthic  acid. 

An  intermediate  oxide  BiO,  is  known,  but  should  be  regarded  as 
a  compound  of  the  two  preceding,  and  its  formula  should  be  writ- 
ten BiO^EiOj. 

Oxide  of  Bismuth  BiO^. 

§  993.  The  oxide  of  bismuth  BiO„  which  is  obtained  by  roasting 
the  metal  in  the  air,  or  better  still,  hy  decomposing  the  basic  nitrate 
of  bismuth  by  heat,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  bright-yellow  pow- 
der, fusible  at  a  red-heat,  and  producing  on  solidification  a  deeper 
yellow  glass,  which  readily  perforatea  earthen  crucibles.  The  oxide 
of  bismuth  is  fixed,  and  its  density  is  8.45. 

The  oxide  can  be  obtained  hjdrated  in  the  form  of  a  white  pow- 
der, by  decomposing  the  basic  nitrate  by  an  alkali,  or  by  ammonia. 
On  boiling  the  hydrate  in  a  solution  of  potassa,  it  parts  with  its 
water,  and  is  converted  into  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  which  is 
the  anhydi-ous  oxide. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  oxide  is, 

Bismuth 89.87 

Oxygen 10.13 

100.00 
Some  chemists,  regarding  this  oxide  as  formed  of  1  equiv.  of  the 
metal  and  1  of  oxygen,  write  its  formula  BiO,  and  adopt  for  the 
equivalent   of  the  metal  the  number  71,  which  is  given   by  the 
proportion : 

10.13  :  89.87  -.-.Six,  whence  a:=71. 


But  as  this  hypothesis  is  contrary  to  all  analogy,  and  is  s 
by  no  example  of  isomorphism,  we  shall  assign  to  oxide  of  bismuth 
the  formula  BiO^,  and  the  eqiiivalent  of  the  metal  will  be  deduced 
from  the  proportion : 

10.13  :  89.87  : :  24 :  x,  whence  a:=213. 
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Bismuthic  Add  BiOj. 

§  994.  Bismutliie  acicl  BiOj  is  preparett  by  passing  a  cuiTent  of 
chlorine  through  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  in  which  veiy 
finely  divided  oxide  of  bismuth  is  suspended ;  or  by  heating  for  a 
long  time  in  the  air  a  mixture  of  potasaa  and  oxide  of  bismuth ;  or 
better  still,  by  calcining  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  bismnth,  caustic  po- 
tassa,  and  chlorate  of  potassa.  Bismuthic  acid  prepared  by  either 
of  these  processes  is  always  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  o£  oxide 
of  bismuth,  which  may  be  separated  by  treating  the  substance  with 
weali:  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  oxide  of  bismnth,  and,  when 
cold,  does  not  affect  the  bismuthic  acid,  Bismuthic  acid  is  a  bright- 
red  powder,  which  readily  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  at  a 
temperature  slightly  above  212°,  and  is  then  converted  into  an  inter- 
mediate oxide  BiO^.  Concentrated  acids  also  decompose  it,  reducing 
it  to  the  state  of  oxide  BiO,,  which  combines  with  the  acid. 

Bismuthic  acid  can  combine  with  oxide  of  bismuth,  and  thus  pro- 
duce saline  oxides ;  but  these  compounds  have  not  yet  been  much 
studied.  They  are  obtained  by  heating  in  the  air  a  mixture  of 
oxide  of  bismuth  BiOj  and  caustic  potassa,  or  by  passing  a  current 
of  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  potassa  which  contains  oxide  of 
bismuth  in  suspension.  When  these  reactions  are  terminated,  bis- 
muthic acid  is  obtained,  while,  if  they  are  prematurely  arrested, 
brown  compounds  of  variable  proportions  result,  which  are  combi- 
nations of  bismuthic  acid  EiO,  with  oxide  of  bismuth  BiOj. 

SALTS  rOEMED  BY  OXIDE  OF  BISMUTH. 

§  995.  Oxide  of  bismuth  is  a  feeble  base,  forming  with  acids  seve- 
ral cvystallizable  aalta,  which  water  decomposes  into  basic  salts  which 
are  precipitated,  and  into  very  acid  salts  which  remain  in  tlie  solu- 
tion. 

Nitrate  of  Bismuth. 

I  996.  The  nitrate,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  salts  of 
bismuth,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  bismuth  in  nitric  acid  The 
liquid,  when  evaporated,  yields  large,  colomles?,  and  dehquescent 
crystals,  of  the  formula  BiOj,3NOs-|-3HO.  It  dissolves  without 
decomposition  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  paiticularly  when  acidu- 
lated with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  but  is  decomposed  if  the  quan- 
tity of  water  is  greater,  a  white  precipitate  of  a  basic  nitrate  being 
formed,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  pearl  powder.  This  sub- 
stance is  used  for  whitening  the  skin,  but  is  liable  to  the  objection 
of  being  blackened  hj  sulfhydric  acid.  Its  composition  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  water  used  in  the  precipitation,  the  tem- 
perature, and  duration  of  contact  of  the  basic  salt  with  the  water. 
Boiling  water  ultimately  removes  all  its  acid,  and  leaves  only 
hydi-atcd  oxide. 
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Sulphate  of  Bismuth. 
§  997.  By  heating  powdered  bismuth  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  metal  is  converted  into 
a  white,  insoluble  powder  of  sulphate  of  bismuth  BiOgjSSOg.  Thia 
salt  is  decomposed  hy  treatment  with  water  into  a  vei-y  acid  salt 
which  remains  in  solution,  and  an  insoluble  bi-basic  sulphate  BiO,, 
SO,+H0. 

Carbonate  of  Bismuth. 

§  998.  By  adding  carbonate  of  soda  to  an  acid  solution  of  nitrate 
of  bismuth,  a  white  precipitate  of  a  basic  carbonate  EiOjjCOg  is 
obtained,  which  is  easily  destroyed  by  heat,  lea-ving  a  residue  of 
oxide. 

COMPOUND  OF  BISMUTH  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  999.  Bismuth  combines  directly  with  sulphur  when  assisted  by 
heat.  To  effect  the  combination,  it  is  sufficient  to  heat  together 
the  two  substances  in  the  state  of  fine  powder,  a  certain  quantity 
of  metallic  bismuth  always  remaining  mixed  or  dissolved  in  the 
sulphide.  In  order  to  obtain  the  latter  pure,  the  product  of  the 
first  fusion  must  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  again  fused  in  a 
crucible  with  an  additional  quantity  of  sulphui'.  The  sulphide  then 
appears  under  the  form  of  a  gray  ball,  possessing  a  metallic  lustre, 
and  evincingin  its  fracture  a  fibrous  texture.  The  fonnula  of  the 
sulphide  is  BiSg.  It  has  been  found  crystallized  in  nature,  and 
appears  to  be  isomorphous  with  the  sulphide  of  antimony  to  which 
the  same  formula  is  assigned. 

Sulphide  of  bismuth  may  be  obtained  by  the  humid  way  in  the 
form  of  a  black  powder,  by  passing  a  current  of  sulfhydric  acid 
through  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  bismuth. 

COMPOUKOS  OW  BISMUTH  WITH  CHLORINE. 
§  1000.  Bismuth  combines  directly  with  chlorine  with  disengage- 
ment of  heat,  and  even  of  light,  when  the  metal  is  very  finely 
divided.  If  a  current  of  chlorine  be  led  over  bismuth  heated  in  a 
tubulated  retort,  the  chloride  distils  over  and  condenses  in  the  form 
of  a  readily  fusible  white  substance.  The  same  substance  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  in  a  small  retort  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  metallic 
bismuth  and  2  parts  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Chloride  of  bismuth 
rapidly  attracts  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  a 
crystallizable  hydrated  chloride;  which  may  also  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  metallic  bismuth  in  aqua  regia,  and  evaporating  the 
liquid.  Chloride  of  bismuth  BiCl,  dissolves  without  change  in 
water  acidulated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  fresh 
water ;  when  a  portion  of  the  chloride  dissolves  by  means  of  the 
chlorohydric  acid  which  is  set  free,  while  a  white  precipitate  of 
oxychloride  of  bismuth  BiC]3+2(BiO,-|-mO)  y---^--- 
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On  pouring  an  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  into  a  sohition 
of  sea-salt,  a  white  precipitate  of  rery  fine  crystalline  spangles  is 
formed,  which  is  an  ozychloride  of  bismuth  of  the  formula  BiClj+ 
2(BiOa+3HO).  This  substance  is  used  for  whitening  the  skin,  and 
is  called  pearl-white. 

ALLOTS  OF  BISMUTH. 
§  1000  Ms.  By  alloying  bismuth  with  lead  and  tin,  very  fusible 
alloys  are  obtained,  whica  are  used  for  taking  impressions,  making 
stereotype-plates,  etc.  The  alloy  composed  of  1  part  of  lead,  1 
part  of  tin,  and  2  of  bismuth  fuses  at  200°,  while  that  containing  5 
of  lead,  3  of  tin,  and  8  of  bismuth  fuses  at  about  208.4°.  By 
diminishing  the  proportion  of  bismuth,  the  fusing  point  of  the  alloys 
obtained  varies  between  212°  and  392°,  and  these  substances  have 
been  used  as  washers  for  the  safety-valves  of  the  boilers  of  high- 
pressure  steam-engines.  Their  composition  was  such  as  to  fuse  at 
a  point  slightly  above  the  temperature  corresponding  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  tension  which  the  steam  should  not  exceed.  When  the 
safety-valves  were  out  of  order  or  overloaded,  and  the  elastic  force 
of  the  steam  surpassed  the  masimum,  the  washers,  by  beginning  to 
fuse,  allowed  the  steam  to  escape.  This  means  of  safety  was  soon 
found  to  be  useless,  as  the  alloy,  being  kept  for  a  long  time  at  a 
temperatm-e  approaching  its  melting  point,  underwent  a  kind  of 
eliquation — a  more  fusible  alloy  separated  from  it,  and  that  which 
remained  was  much  less  fusible  than  the  original  alloy.  Por  this 
reason  the  use  of  fusible  washers  h£is  been  abandoned. 

DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERS  OE  THE  SOLDBLE  COMPOUNDS  OF  BISMUTH. 

§  1001.  We  have  seen  that  all  the  compounds  of  bismuth,  being 
soluble  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  are  decomposed  when 
treated  with  a  larger  quantity,  and  yield  white  precipitates  of  basic 
salts :  therefore,  one  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  solutions  of 
bismuth  is  to  become  cloudy  when  diluted  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water. 

The  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  white 
precipitates,  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

Sulfhydric  acid  and  the  suifhydrates  afi'ord  black  precipitates, 
■which  do  not  redissolve  in  an  escess  of  sulfhydrate. 

Iron,  zinc,  and  copper  precipitate  bismuth  in  tho  form  of  a  black 
powder,  which  fuses  readily  on  charcoal  in  the  reducing  flame  of 
the  blowpipe  into  a  metalHc  globule,  which  becomes  very  brittle 
after  cooling,  and  yields  a  powder  of  a  characteristic  rose-colour. 


§  1002.  Substances  containing  bismuth  which  are  to  be  subjected 
to  chemical  analysis  arc  always  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  tho 
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boiling  liquid  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  a „. 

The  precipitate  is  washed  on  the  filter,  and  then  calcined  in  a,  email 
porcelain  capsule,  in  which  it  remains  in  the  state  of  the  oxide 
BiOa-  The  calcination  should  not  be  made  in  a  platinum  cracible, 
because  this  metal  is  easily  attacked  by  oxide  of  bismuth,  especially 
when  a  small  quantity  of  metallic  bismuth  can  be  produced  by  a 
reducing  action.  The  filter  should  be  calcined  separately,  its  ashes 
sprinkled  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  then  recalcined  to 
decompose  the  nitrate  of  bismuth  which  is  formed. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  precipitate  bismuth  in  the  state  of  sul- 
phide by  means  of  sulf  hydric  acid,  as,  for  example,  when  the  metal 
exists  in  a  liquid  with  other  metals  which  are  precipitated  by  the 
alkalies  or  altaline  carbonates,  but  not  by  sulf  hydric  acid.  It  ia 
also  precipitated  as  sulphide  when  the  liquid  contains  chlorohydric 
acid,  because  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  alkaline  carbonates 
would  in  this  case  contain  chloride  of  bismuth,  which  is  difficult  to 
decompose  hy  an  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate.  The  bismuth  being 
in  the  state  of  sulphide  is  collected  on  a  filter,  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  and  then  reprecipitated  by  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Lastly,  bismuth  is  sometimes  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  by 
a  blade  of  iron  or  zinc,  and  the  metallic  powder,  being  collected  on 
a  filter,  is  calcined  in  a-poreelain  capsule ;  after  which  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid  are  added,  it  is  recaicined,  and  the  bismuth  deter- 
mined in  the  state  of  oxide. 

Bismuth  is  easily  separated  by  sulfhydric  acid  passed  through  an 
acid  liquid,  from  all  the  metals  we  have  hitherto  studied,  with  the 
exception  of  cadmium,  tin,  and  lead.  It  is  separated  from  tin  by 
treating  the  sulphides,  immediately  after  their  being  precipitated, 
with  a  solution  of  sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia,  which  dissolves  only  ■ 
the  sulphide  of  tin.  In  order  to  separate  bismuth  from  lead,  both 
metals  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  with  an  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  until  the  vapoui-s  of  the  acid  begin  to  pass  over, 
after  which  they  are  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  only  the 
sulphate  of  bismuth  by  means  of  the  excess  of  acid.  This  process 
does  not  effect  a  very  acem'ate  separation.  No  method  of  sepa- 
rating bismuth  from  cadmium  is  yet  known.* 

METALLURGY  OF  BISMUTH. 

§  1003,  Bismuth  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  a  small  number 

of  minerals,  the  only  one  of  which  sufiiciently  abundant  and  rich  to 

be  used  as  an  ore  is  native  bismuth,  which  constitutes  metallic  veins 

*  A  psrfeet  separation  of  biamutli  from  cadmium  is  effeetei  by  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  oyanide  of  potassium  to  the  solution  of  tbe  two  osides,  by  wliioli  tie  bis- 
matli  is  precipitated,  while  tlie  cadmium  remans  in  solution  as  s.  double  oyantde 
of  cadmium  and  potassium. 

Another  method  might  be  bo^ed  on  the  solubility  of  oxide  of  cadmium  in  am- 
monia, in  which  oxide  of  bismnth  is  insolnble. —  W.  L.  F. 
b2  U 
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in  the  quartzose  roclcs  of  the  old  formations.  All  the  bismuth  used 
in  the  arts  comes  from  Saxony,  and  is  extracted  ty  a  very  simple 
process :  the  ore  hcing  heated  in  close  yessela,  the  bismuth  fuses, 
separates  from  the  gangue,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  t 
The  fusion  is 
sheet-iron  or  cast-iron  tubes 
hd  (fig,  555),  arranged  in  a 
furnace,  andinclining  down- 
ward. The  ore  being  intro- 
duced through  the  opening 
d,  the  latter  is  closed,  while 
the  other  end  b  is  closed  by 
I  a  plate  having  a  hole  o, 
;  .hrough  which  the  metal 
ipes.  It  is  received  in 
earthen  cups  a,  a,  heated  by 
charcoal  placed  nh  p  eKbnah,  in  order  to  keep  the  metal 
fluid.     It  is  then        1    1   ^   ^^d     n  nto  moulds. 

The  metal  th       1      n  1,  wh   1  always  contains,  besides  metallic 
sulphides  and  arseniurets,  some  foreign  metals,  is  p 
with  -^  of  its  weight  of  saltpetre. 
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§  1004.  The  aEtimony*  of  commerce,  which  is  rarely  pure,  con- 
taining moat  frcquentlj  a  small  admixture  of  iron,  lead,  arsenic,  and 
sulphur,  is  purified  in  the  laboratory  by  mixing  it  intimately  with 
Jg  of  its  weight  of  nitre,  and  fusing  the  mixture  in  an  earthen  cru- 
cible ;  when  the  antimony  appears  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  button, 
composed  of  very  small  crystalline  lamellae.  The  fineness  of  the 
grain  of  antimony  is  an  index  of  its  purity. 

Antimony  is  a  metal  of  a  slightly  bluish,  very  brilliant,  silvery 
white  colour.  It  fuses  at  842°,  and  at  a  wHte-heat  gives  off  appre- 
ciable vapours,  at  which  temperature  it  may  be  distilled  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  gas ;  but  the  tension  of  its  vapour  bemg  still  very  feeble, 
the  distillation  is  slow.  Antimony  crystallizes  readily  from  fusion, 
and  its  fracture  presents  very  brilliant  surfaces  of  cleavage,  the 
disposition  of  which  leads  to  the  rhombohedron,  and  which  are  fre- 
quently of  great  extent.  The  tendency  of  the  metal  to  crystallize 
may  be  well  seen  in  the  cakes  of  commercial  antimony,  their  upper 
surfaces  often  exhibiting  a  beautiful  star,  the  rays  of  which  resemble 
the  fern-leaf.  It  is  a  very  brittle  metal  and  easily  reduced  to  pow- 
der in  a  mortar. 

Antimony  does  not  eensibly  alter  in  the  air  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, while  it  readily  oxidizes  when  kept  in  a  fused  state  in 
contact  with  the  air.  Heated  to  a  high  temperature,  it  bums  with 
a  white  flame  and  gives  ofi"  copious  fumes.  If  the  fused  metal, 
heated  to  redness,  ho  thrown  from  a  certain  height  on  the  fioor,  a 
very  brilliant  phenomenon  of  combustion  is  observed,  accompanied 
by  thick  white  fumes. 

Finely  powdered  antimony  dissolves  in  boiling  concentrated  chlo- 
rohydric  acid,  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas,  but  does  not 
decompose  water  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  will  not 
oxidize  it  except  when  concentrated  and  hot,  when  sulphurous  acid 
is  disengaged.  Nitric  acid,  even  when  dilute,  readily  attacks  it, 
converting  the  metal  into  an  insoluble  white  precipitate.  Aqua 
regia  transforms  antimony  into  a  chloride  which  dissolves  without 
change  in  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  ANTIMOKY  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  1005.  Two  well-defined  compounds  of  antimony  with  oxygen 

are  known,  the  quantities  of  oxygen  contained  in  which  are  as  3  to  5, 

*  Although  ilie  oroa  of  antimony  were  known  to  the  ancients,  Basil  Valeatina 
was  the  first  who  made  mention  of  metalUo  antimony. 
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The  moat  oxygenated  compound,  of  Tvliicli  the  formula  is  SbOj,  and 
which  playa  the  part  of  an  acid,  is  antimonia  acid;  while  that  con- 
taining the  least  amount  of  oxygen,  and  is  expressed  hy  the  formula 
SbO„  acts  as  a  feeble  base.  We  shall  call  it  seBqaioxide  of  anti- 
mony, or  simply  oxide  of  antimony. 

A  third  oxide  SbO^,  which  by  some  chemists  is  regarded  ae  an 
oxide  per  se,  and  called  antimonioiis  aaid,  should  rather  be  consi- 
dered as  an  antimoniate  of  oxide  of  antimony,  SbOj.SbOj, 

Oxide  of  Antimony  SbOg. 

§  1006.  Oxide  of  antimony  is  formed  when  antimony  is  heated  in 
an  imperfectly  closed  crucible,  when  small  elongated  and  very  bril- 
liant prismatic  crystals,  which  hare  been  called  argentine  flowers 
of  antimony,  are  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  crucible  at  a  little 
distance  above  the  fused  metal.  JBut  as  it  is  difGcult  to  prevent  the 
oxide  prepared  in  this  way  from  containing  some  antimoniate  of 
oxide  of  antimony,  a  better  method  of  obtaining  the  oxide  in  a  state 
of  purity  consists  in  pouring,  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  antimony  SbClg  into  a  boiling  solution  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda ;  when  the  oxide  of  antimony  separates  in  the  form  of 
small  crystals. 

Oxide  of  antimony,  the  colour  of  which  is  a  grayish  white,  fuses 

a  red-heat,  and  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  readily 
'  s  oxygen  when  heated  in  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  anti- 
moniate of  oxide  of  antimony,  while  it  is  indecomposable  by  heat 
alone,  but  is  easily  reduced  by  hydrogen  or  by  charcoal. 

The  oxide  of  antimony,  precipitated  when  cold  from  the  solution 
of  the  chloride  by  carbonate  of  soda,  which  is  hydrated,  and  has 
the  formula  SbOj+HO,  dissolves  readily  in  alltalme  liquids,  form- 
ing true  salts  in  which  it  acts  the  pai't  of  an  acid. 

Oxide  of  antimony  contains  : 

Antimony 84.31 

Oxygen 15.69 

100.00 
Its  formula  is  written  SbO^ ;  and  consequently  the  equivalent  of 
antimony  is  obtained  from  the  proportion : 

15.68  :  84.32  iiM-.x,  whence  x=12^. 
Antimonia  Acid  SbOj. 
§  lOOT.  Antimonio  acid  is  obtained  by  attacking  antimony  by 
nitric  acid,  or  better  still,  by  aqua  regia  containing  an  excess  of 
nitric  acid,  when  an  insoluble  white  powder  of  hydrated  antimonio 
acid  is  formed,  which  loses  its  water  at  a  slightly  elevated  tem- 
perature, and  is  converted  into  anhydrous  antimonio  acid.  The 
hydrated  acid  ie  also  obtained  by  decomposing  the  perchloride  of 
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aEtimony  SbCl^  by  water ;  but  tlie  hydi-ates  obtained  bj  tbese  two 
processes  are  far  from  being  ideutical.  Their  capabilities  of  satu- 
ration with  bases  being  different,  they  in  this  respect  exhibit  a  phe- 
nomenon analogous  to  that  observed  in  stannic  acid,  and  which  was 
treated  of  (§  479  et  seq.)  when  speaking  of  phosphoric  acid,  which 
presents  the  same  feature.  The  product  obtained  by  attacking  an- 
timony by  nitric  acid,  and  to  which  the  name  of  antimonio  acid  has 
been  preserved,  only  saturates  1  equivalent  of  a  base,  producing 
neutral  salts  of  the  general  formula  R0,Sb05 ;  while  the  precipi- 
tate obtained  by  decomposing  perchloride  of  antimony  by  water 
saturates  2  equiv.  of  a  base,  and  forms  neutral  salts  of  the  formula 
2  ROjSbO,.     It  baa  been  called  metantimonic  acid. 

Anhydrous  antimonic  acid  is  a  powder  of  a  yellowish-white  co- 
lour, which  is  decomposed  by  a  red-heat,  producing  antimoniate  of 
oxide  of  antimony  SbO^SbO,. 

The  neutral  antimoniate  of  potasBa  is  prepared  by  heating  in  an 
earthen  crucible  1  part  of  metallic  antimony  and  4  parts  of  nitrate 
of  potassa,  and  treating  the  powdered  mass  with  a  small  quantity 
of  tepid  water,  which  msaolves  the  pott^sa  in  excess  and  the  unde- 
composed  nitrite  of  potassa.  The  residue  is  then  boiled  with  water 
for  several  hours,  by  which  the  anhydi'ous  antimoniate  of  potassa, 
which  is  insoluble,  is  converted  into  a  soluble  hydrated  antimoniate. 
An  insoluble  residue  remains,  which  is  ihebi-antimoniate  of  potassa 
KO,2SbOj ;  and  the  liquid  leaves  after  evaporation  a  gummy  mass 
which  presents  no  appearance  of  crystallization,  and  the  formula  of 
which,  when  desiccated  in  dry  air,  is  KO,ShOj-|-5HO.  This  neu- 
tral antimoniate  KO,SbOj-f5HO  is  converted  into  a  crystalline 
powder  of  bi-antimoniate  KO,2SbOj  by  passing  a  current  of  car- 
bonic acid  through  its  solution. 

By  heating  in  a  silver  crucible  antimonic  acid  or  neutral  antimo- 
niate of  potassa  with  a  large  excess  of  potassa,  a  fused  mass  which 
completely  dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  is  obtained ; 
and  the  solution,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  deposits  small  crystals 
of  metantimoniate  of  potassa  2K0,Sb05.  This  salt  dissolves, 
without  apparent  decomposition,  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water 
to  which  a  certain  quantity  of  caustic  potassa  has  been  added,  while 
it  is  decomposed  by  pure  water  into  potassa  and  acid  metaantimo- 
niate  of  potassa  KO,Sb05-^7HO,  which  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  "Water  dissolves  it  more  freely  at  a  temperature  of 
105°  or  120°,  while  a  prolonged  contact  with  cold  water  transforms 
it  into  neutral  antimoniate  of  potassa ;  which  transformation  is 
rapidly  effected  by  boiling  the  liquid.  The  solution  of  the  acid 
metantimoniate  of  potassa  possesses  the  property  of  precipitating 
the  salts  of  soda,  and  yielding  an  acid  metantimoniate  of  soda, 
which  is  almost  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  the  only  reagent  as  yet 
known  which  precipitates  soda  from  its  solutions ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  use  freshly  prepared  acid  metantimoniate  of  potassa,  as  the  salt 
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is  after  some  time  conTorted  into  the  common  aEtimoniatc,  wiiicli 
doea  not  precipitate  the  aalts  of  soda. 

Antimoniateof  Oxide  of  Antimony/  SbOaiSbO,. 
§  1008.  By  heating  antimonic  acid  until  oxygen  is  no  longer 
given  off,  a  white  powder,  of  which  tiie  composition  is  SbO^,  but 
which  should  be  written  ShOjiSbO,,  remains.  This  product,  which 
is  sometimes  called  antimonious  acid,  is  also  foniied  when  antimony 
is  roasted  in  the  open  air.  A  solution  of  tartaric  acid  or  bi-tartrate 
of  potassa  abstracts  its  oxide  of  antimony,  leaving  the  antimonic 
acid,  while  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa  dissolves,  on  the  contrary, 
the  antimonic  acid,  and  leaves  the  oxide  of  antimony ;  which  reac- 
tions render  the  existence  of  both  oxide  of  antimony  and  antimonic 
acid  in  this  body  very  probable.  Antimoniate  of  oxide  of  antimony 
is  infusible, 

SALTS  FORMED  BY  OXIDE  OF  AKTIMONY. 

§  1009,  Oxideof  antimony  SbOs is  a  feeble  base,  which  neverthe- 
less forms  several  salts  with  acids. 

A  nitrate  of  antimony  is  obtained  hy  treating  cold  antimony  with 
fuming  nitric  acid,  in  the  shape  of  crystalline  spangles  of  the  for- 
mula 2SbO„M^Os.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  trans- 
formed into  hydraied  oxide  of  aiitimony. 

Several  compounds  of  oxide  of  antimony  with  sulphuric  acid  ai-e 
known,  and  present  the  following  competition : 

SbO„4S03+HO 
ShO„2SOs 
SbO„  SO3 
2SbO„  SOs. 
We  do  not  find  among  these   salts  the  compound  Sb0s,3S0a, 
which  should  be  regarded  as  the  neutral  sulphate  of  antimony,  from 
the  formula  SbO,  which  wo  have  adopted  to  represent  oxide  of 
antimony. 

The  oxychloride  of  antimony  SbClsjSShOs-MIO,  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  will  be  explained  hereafter,  is  converted  into  the 
sulphate  SbOs,4SOj-|-H0  when  it  is  treated  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  while  the  sulphate  SbO„2SOi  is  obtained  hy  treat- 
ing oxide  of  antimony  with  fuming  oil  of  vitriol,  (Nordhausen  sul- 
phm'ic  acid.)  Lastly,  the  sulphate  SbOjjdSOa  4-110  is  decomposed 
by  treatment  with  hot  water,  leaving  a  residue  of  the  formula 
2SbO»,80,. 

COMPOUND  OF  ANTIMONY  WITH  HYDROGEN. 

§  1010.  Antimony  forms  a  gaseous  compound  with  hydrogen, 

which  resembles  in  its  composition  that  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen 

and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  but  which  hitherto  has  not  been 
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obtajned  in  a  state  of  purity.  By  introducing  a  eoiution  of  proto- 
ehloride  of  antimony  into  a  bottle  in  which  hydrogen  is  being  dis- 
engaged by  the  reaction  of  dilute  sulphmie  acid  on  zinc,  the  hydro- 
gen always  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  antimoniuretted  hydrogen 
gaa,  which  is  easily  recognised  on  igniting  the  gas,  when  it  burns 
with  a  yellowish  flame  which  evolves  white  fumes,  and  which,  on 
being  allowed  to  play  on  a  cold  porcelain  capsule,  yields  glittering 
spots  of  metallic  antimony.  If  the  gas  be  passed  tlirougb  a  heated 
tube,  a  brilliant  ring  of  metallic  antimony  forms  on  the  sides  of  tho 
tube,  in  front  of  the  heated  portion. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  ANTIMONY  WITH  SULPHUE. 

§  1011.  Two  combinations  of  antimony  with  sulphur  are  knowa ; 
and  while  the  foi-mula  of  the  first,  which  we  shall  call  sulphide  of  an- 
timony, is  SbSg  corresponding  to  the  oxide  SbO„  the  second  cor- 
responds to  antimonic  acid,  and  ita  formula  being  SbSj,  we  shall 
call  it  sulfantimonic  acid. 

Sulphide  of  antimony  is  found  in  nature,  and  is  the  only  ore  of 
antimony.  It  always  occurs  crystallized,  bat  the  prismatic  crys- 
tals are  so  dovetailed  into  each  other,  that  it  is  often  dif&cult  to 
ascertain  their  form.  It  is  sometimes  fonnd  in  isolated  crystals, 
which  are  prisms  belonging  to  the  fourth  system.  Sulphide  of  anti- 
mony, which  is  of  a  deep  gray  colour,  and  a  very  decided  metallic 
lustre,  fuses  below  a  red-heat,  and  readily  crystallizes  on  cooling 
from  a  white-heat.  It  exhales  copious  fnmes,  and  may  be  distilled 
in  a  cm-rent  of  nitrogen  gas.  Its  density  is  4.62.  The  sulphide  is 
formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  antimony  with  sulphur,  by 
several  succeaeive  fusions,  when  a  purer  sulphide  than  that  occur- 
ring in  nature  is  obtained,  which  always  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  other  metallic  sulphides. 

Sulphide  of  antimony  is  easily  roasted  in  the  air,  during  which 
operation  no  sulphate  is  formed,  but  only  oxide  of  antimony,  which 
combines  with  the  undecomposed  sulphide,  especially  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  elevated  temperature.  Fusible  oxysulphides  are  thus 
formed,  which,  after  cooling,  yield  brown  vitreous  substances,  called 
in  commerce  glass  of  antimony,  liver  of  antimony,  or  crocus,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportions  of  the  substances  entering  into  their  compo- 
sition. GIe^s  of  antimony,  which  contains  about  8  parts  of  oxide 
and  1  of  sulphide,  is  transparent  and  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour, 
while  crocus,  which  contains  8  parts  of  oxide  and  2  of  sulphide,  is 
opake  and  reddish  yellow.  Liver  of  antimony  is  opake  and  of  a 
deep  brown  colour,  and  contains  nearly  4  parts  of  sulphido  for  8 
of  oxide. 

Hydrogen  decomposes  sulphide  of  antimony  at  a  rod-heat  with 
disengagement  of  sulfhydric  acid,  while  the  antimony  remains  in 
the  metallic  state ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  a  small  quantity  of 
antimony  from  being  disengaged  in  the  state  of  antimoniurettcd 
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hydrogen  gas.  Charcoal  also  decoroposes  sulphide  of  antimony 
at  a  high  temperature,  while  sulphide  of  carbon  is  disengaged, 
and  the  antimony  remains  in  the  metallic  state.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  by  these  methods  to  obtain  antimony  entirely  free  from 
sulphur. 

Iron,  zinc,  and  copper  decompose  sulphide  of  antimony  at  a  red- 
heat  ;  but  the  metallic  antimony  thus  obtained  always  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  these  metals.  Concentrated  chlorohydrie  acid 
readily  dissolves  sulphide  of  antimony  with  disengagement  of  sulf- 
hydric  acid,  which  reaction  is  sometimes  applied  in  the  laboratory 
to  the  preparation  of  sulf  hydric  acid  (g  149).  Boiling  concentrated 
Bulphurie  acid  attacks  sulphide  of  antimony  and  evolves  sulphurous 
acid.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  an  insoluble  oxide  of  antimony 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

The  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  decompose  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony, both  in  the  dry  and  humid  way,  sulphide  of  antimony  and  a 
compound  of  oxide  of  antimony  with  potassa  being  formed.  "When 
the  sulphide  of  antimony  ia  in  excess,  there  is  formed  in  addition  a 
compound  of  sulphide  of  antimony  with  monosulphide  of  potassium, 
in  which  combination  the  sulphide  of  antimony  acts  the  part  of  an 
acid.  If  the  decomposition  be  effected  in  a  brasqued  crucible,  a 
portion  of  the  antimony  separates  in  the  metallic  state. 

The  sulphide  of  antimony  SbS,  may  be  prepared  in  the  humid 
way,  by  passing  a  current  of  sulf  hydric  acid  gas  through  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  antimony  SbCl,  in  water  charged  with  chlorohydrie 
acid,  when  an  orange-coloured  precipitate  of  hydrated  sulphide  is 
formed,  which  dissolve  readily  in  the  alkaline  sulphurets,  when  it 
plays  the  part  of  an  acid.  Acids  precipitate  anew  the  hydrated 
sulphide  from  solutions  of  the  sulphosalts.  Heat  easily  drives  off 
the  water  from  the  hydrated  sulphide,  which  then  is  converted  into 
a  gray  anhydrous  sulphide. 

In  medicine  the  hydrated  sulphide  is  used  either  mixed  or  com- 
bined with  oxide  of  antimony,  and  often  with  sulfantimonic  acid 
SbSj,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jeermes  mineral,  golden  sul- 
phide of  antimony,  etc. 

Kermes  ia  prepared  either  in  the  dry  or  humid  way. 

In  the  former  case,  a  mixture  of  5  parts  of  native  sulphide  of  an- 
timony and  3  parts  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  is  fused  iu  an 
earthen  crucible,  and  the  fused  substance,  after  being  reduced  to 
powder,  is  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  hot  liquid  is 
rapidly  filtered,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  cool  in  the  filter ;  when 
the  liquid,  which  is  nearly  colourless,  or  but  slightly  yellow,  deposits 
on  cooling  a  copious  brown  flaky  precipitate,  which  is  the  kermes. 
It  should  be  quickly  washed,  dried  at  a  low  temperature,  and  kept 
in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

It  is  obtained  in  the  humid  way  by  boiling  1  part  of  native  sul- 
phide of  antimony,  finely  powdered,  with  20  or  25  parts  of  dried 
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cai-lionate  of  soda,  and  250  parts  of  ivatcr;  the  liquid,  wliicli  is 
almost  colourless,  depositing  the  kermes  on  cooling. 

By  pouring  chlorohydric  acid  into  the  mother  liqnid  from  which 
the  kermcs  has  heen  deposited,  a  precipitate  of  a  deeper  red  colour 
than  the  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  has  been  called  the  golden 
sulphide.  It  is  a  mixtnre  of  sulphide  of  antimony  SbS^,  sulfanti- 
monic  acid  SbS^,  and  oxide  of  antimony  SbOg 

It  is  easy  to  a'<ceit'un  that  the  o^^ide  of  antimony  exists  only  as 
an  admixture  in  keimes  mineral  and  m  the  golden  sulphide;  an 
examination  with  the  micioscope  shows  the  oxide  of  antimony  in 
the  form  of  white  points  scatteied  thiough  the  miss. 

Kermes  contains,  also,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
combined  with  the  oxide,  or  with  a  portion  of  the  sulphide  of  an- 
timony. 

Su^antimonie  aaid  SbS^  is  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of 
Bulf  hydric  acid  through  a  solution  of  perehloride  of  antimony  SbCl^ 
in  dilute  chlorohydric  acid,  when  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed, 
readily  dissolving  in  the  alkaline  sulphides,  and  forming  sulphosalts 
which  frequently  crystallize  with  great  facility.  For  medicinal 
purposes,  a  iulfantimoniaU  of  sodium  is  often  prepared  by  mix- 
ing intimately  18  parts  of  very  finely  powdered  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony, 12  parts  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  13  of  lime  and  3J  of 
sulphur,  and  allowing  the  mixture,  after  it  has  heen  triturated  for 
a  long  time,  to  digest  for  several  days  in  a  flask  filled  with  water, 
the  vessel  being  frequently  shalten.  The  liquid,  when  evaporated, 
first  by  heat,  and  then  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  yields 
large  crystals  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  of  which  the  formula  is 
3NaS,SbS,+18HO. 

COMPOUNDS  OE  ANTIMONY"  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  1012.  Antimony  forms  two  compoimda  with  chlorine,  SbClg  and 
SbCl^,  corresponding  to  the  oxide  of  antimony  SbOj  and  antimonic 
acid  SbO,. 

The  chloride  of  antimony  SbClj  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine 
slowly  through  a  tube  containing  antimony  in  excess,  while  the  per- 
chloride  SbCl,  would  be  formed  if  the  chlorine  be  in  too  great 
quantity.  The  chloride  is  also  obtained  by  distilling  in  a  glass 
retort  an  intimate  mixture  of  1  part  of  antimony  and  2  parts  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury ;  but  the  most  economical  method  of  preparing 
it  consists  in  dissolving  native  sulphide  of  antimony  in  chlorohydric 
acid,  and  evaporating  the  liquid  with  an  excess  of  acid.  In  the 
laboratory  the  residue  of  the  preparation  of  suHhydric  acid  is  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Chloride  of  antimony  SbClj  is  a  white,  readily  fiisible  substance, 
which,  from  its  consistence  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  was  for- 
merly called  huUer  of  antimony.  It  volatilizes  at  a  temperature 
below  a  red-heat. 

Vol.  n.— T 
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The  proto chloride  of  antimony  is  doliqucsocnt  m  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, and  dissolves  without  change  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
while  the  addition  of  chlorohydric  acid  is  necessary  for  its  solution 
ia  larger  quantities  of  the  same  liquid ;  as  with  much  pure  water  de- 
composition would  ensue,  a  white  solulsle  powder  of  an  oxychloride 
of  antimony  SbC)5,2gb03+H0,  called  by  the  olci  chemists  -powder  of 
Algaroth,  being  formed.  By  treating  a  chlorohydric  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  antimony  with  hot  water,  the  clear  liquid  deposits,  on  cool- 
ing, crystals  of  another  oxychloride  of  the  formula  SbClj,5SbOj. 
Repeated  washings  decompose  the  oxychlorides  of  antimony  and 
leave  pure  oxide.  The  best  method  of  preventing  solutions  of  chlo- 
ride of  antimony  from  being  clouded  by  water  consists  in  the  addi- 
tion of  a  certain  quantity  of  tartaric  acid. 

Anhydrous  chloride  of  antimony  combines  with  dry  ammoniacal 
gas,  yielding  a  compound  of  which  theformula  is  NHgiSbOl,.  With 
the  alkaline  chlorides  and  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia  it  forms  dou- 
ble crystallizable  chlorides. 

In  surgery,  chloride  of  antimony  is  used  to  cauterize  wounds. 
Gunsmiths  employ  it  for  bronzing  gun-barrela,  the  iron  of  which, 
being  thus  covered  with  a  very  thin  pellicle  of  metallic  antimony, 
is  preserved  from  rust. 

Perchloride  of  antimony  ShCl,  is  prepared  by  heating  antimony 
in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine,  the  same  apparatus  being  used  as  that 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  perchloride  of  tin.  The  liquid 
collected  in  the  receiver,  which  always  contains  some  protochloride 
SbCla  in  solution,  must  be  completely  saturated  with  chlorine,  and 
then  distilled  in  a  small  retort.  The  first  portions  which  pass  over 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  dissolved  chlorine,  and  are  co- 
lowed  deeply  yellow,  while  the  subsequent  liquid,  being  nearly 
colourless,  is  collected  by  itself.  PercMoride  of  antimony  never- 
theless appears  to  decompose  at  the  temperature  of  its  ebullition 
under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  it  always  disen- 
gages chlorine  when  subjected  to  distillation. 


§  1013.  The  characteristic  reactions  of  solutions  of  antimony 
which  wo  arc  about  to  indicate  refer  to  the  protochloride  of  anti- 
mony and  to  emetic  tartar,  which  is  a  double  tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potassa.  They  will  serve  to  distinguish  antimony  in  all  cases, 
because  it  is  always  easy  to  convert  its  other  compounds  into  these 
two  products. 

Solutions  of  antimony  produce  with  potassa  and  soda  white  pre- 
cipitates, which  are  easily  redissolved  in  an  excess  of  alkali. 
Ammonia  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  reagent. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  yield,  carbonic  acid  being  at  the  same 
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time  evolved,  a  -white  precipitate  of  the  hydrated  oxide,  which  does 
not  disaolve  in  an  excess  of  carbonate. 

Salf  hydric  acid  and  sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia  yield  a  characteris- 
tic orange-coloured  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  sulf- 


A  blade  of  iron  or  ainc  precipitates  antimony  in  the  form  of  a 
black  powder,  from  which,  by  fusion  on  charcoal  before  the  blow- 
pipe, metallic  antimony  is  obtained,  possessing  the  characteristic 
physical  properties  which  distinguish  it  from  tin,  this  metal  being 
s  to  it  in  its  chemical  reactions. 


§  1014.  Antimony  can  neither  be  determined  as  the  oxide  SbO, 
nor  aa  antimonic  acid  SbO,,  as  the  purity  of  these  substances  would 
always  b,e  questionable.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  sulf- 
hydric  acid,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ehlorohydric  acid  being  added 
to  prevent  the  liquid  from  being  clouded  by  water,  or  still  better, 
tartaric  acid,  when  the  addition  of  this  substance  does  not  interfere 
with  the  determination  of  the  remaining  suhstances.  The  liquid, 
after  being  saturated  with  sulfhydric  acid  gas,  is  exposed  to  a 
gentle  heat  for  several  hours  in  an  imperfectly  closed  bottle,  in 
order  to  allow  the  greater  portion  of  the  sulfhydric  acid  to  be  dis- 
engaged ;  when  the  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  antimony  ia  collected 
on  a  filter,  and,  after  being  well  washed,  is  dried  on  the  filter  at  a 
temperature  of  212".  The  filter,  with  the  substance  it  contains, 
being  weighed,  the  latter  is  separated  as  completely  as  possible, 
and  dropped  into  a  small  flask;  when  the  weight  of , the  filter,  sub- 
tracted from  that  of  the  filter  and  substance  together,  gives  the 
weight  of  the  sulphide.  The  small  quantity  which  always  remains 
in  the  pores  of  the  filter  can  be  taken  into  account  by  incinerating 
the  paper  and  considering  the  residue  as  antimoniate  of  antimony 
SbO„SbOj.  The  sulphide  of  antimony  being  now  treated  with 
hot  aqua  regia,  the  antimony  dbsolves  as  perchloride,  and  the  sul- 
phur in  the  state  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur 
being  accelerated  by  an  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  chlorate  of 
potassa.  Chloride  of  barium  is  then  poured  into  the  liquid  pro- 
perly diluted  with  water,  while  a  small  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  is 
added  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  oxychloride  of  antimony ; 
when  sulphate  of  baryta  is  precipitated  and  weighed  after  calcina- 
tion. By  subtracting  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphide  of  antimony 
the  weight  of  sulphur  corresponding  to  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  the 
weight  of  the  metallic  antimony  is  obtained.* 

*  The  method  given  in  the  teit  may  be  considerably  shortened,  by  collecting 
the  sulphide  of  antimony  on  a  weighed  filter,  which  has  been  previously  dried  at 
212°,  (a  balanced  filter ;)  when  the  weight  of  the  filter  with  the  precipitate,  aftei- 
being  dried  at  tlie  Eame  t«iapevature,  minus  the  weight  of  the  filter,  gives  imme- 
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The  sulphide  of  antimony  may  also  be  heated  in  a  cm-rent  of 
hydrogen  gas,  when  metallic  antimony  remains,  eulfhydric  acid 
and  vapour  of  sulphur  being  disengaged.  For  this  purpose,  the 
sulphide  of  antimonyisplacedin  a  amall  porcelain  crucible,  through 
the  lid  of  which  a  tube  passes  conveying  dry  hydrogen  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  crucihle,  and,  the  temperature  being  gradually  raised, 
the  reaction  ia  maintained  until  the  crucible  no  longer  alters  in 
weight. 

In  no  case  can  antimony  be  weighed  in  tho  state  of  sulphide,  its 
composition  always  being  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

§  1015.  In  order  to  separate  antimony  from  the  metals  we  have 
previously  studied,  the  insolubility  of  antimonio  acid  in  nitric  acid 
is  sometimes  relied  on,  and  sometimes  its  precipitation  by  sulfhy- 
dric  acid,  and  the  solubility  of  sulphide  of  antimony  in  alkaline 
sulfhydrates.  Antimonio  acid  not  being  absolutely  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  it  is  always  necessary  to  tost  for  antimony  in  the  liquid 
by  means  of  sulf  hydric  acid. 

In  order  to  separate  antimony  from  the  alkaline,  alkalino-earthy, 
and  earthy  metals,  chlorohydric  acid  is  added  to  the  liquid  to  pre- 
vent the  deposit  of  oxychloride  of  antimony,  and  sulfhydric  acid 
goE  is  passed  through  it.  When  the  antimony  is  nearly  wholly  pre- 
cipitated, the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water,  because  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony is  slightly  soluble  in  chlorohydric  acid,  unless  the  latter  is 
very  dilute ;  and  snlf  hydric  acid  is  again  passed  through  it.  The 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  antimony  having  been  separated  on  a  fil- 
ter, the  substances  remaining  in  solution  may  be  determined  by  the 
ordinary  processes. 

Antimony  is  separated  from  manganese,  iron,  chrome,  cobalt, 
nickel,  and  zinc  by  passing  sulfhydric  acid  through  the  liquid  acidu- 
lated with  chlorohydric  acid.  The  precipitation  of  oxychloride  of 
antimony  is  frequently  prevented  by  the  addition  of  tartaric  acid, 
in  which  case,  however,  the  other  metals  can  no  longer  be  com- 
pletely separated  from  their  solutions  either  by  ammonia  or  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  because  tartaric  acid  prevents  their  precipita- 
tion. The  liquid  then  being  saturated  with  ammonia,  the  metals 
are  precipitated  by  sulfhydrate  of  ammonia. 

Ajitimony  is  separated  from  cadmium,  lead,  and  bismuth  by 
satui-ating  the  chlorohydric  solution  with  ammonia,  and  adding  a 
large  excess  of  sulfhydrate  of  ammonia  in  which  a  certain  quantity 
of  sulphur  has  been  dissolved.  The  bottle,  imperfectly  closed,  is 
exposed  for  several  hours  to  a  temperature  of  from  120°  to  140° ; 
when  the  antimony  dissolves  in  the  state  of  sulphide,  while  the  sul- 
phides of  the  other  metale  are  precipitated.     By  decomposing  the 

diaWy  the  weight  of  all  the  antimony  as  sulphide  8b8„  irhenoe  that  of  the  ma- 
taJlle  antimony  may  ho  deduced.  The  antimony  haying  been  in  the  state  of  pro  to - 

chloride  8bCl„  ia  precipitated  entirely  as  protoaalphide  fi'-"    '-  ■" ■'"- 

'  il  compound  has  not  been  dissolred  ir 
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filtered  liquid  by  dilute  chlorohydric  acid,  the  sulphide  of  antimony 
separates,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  free  sulphur. 

Antimony  cannot  be  separated  from  tin  by  any  of  the  processes 
just  described.  The  reactions  of  these  metals  being  very  similar, 
their  separation  is  consequently  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Both 
metals  being  dissolved  in  EWjua  regia,  are  precipitated  together  by  a 
blade  of  zinc,  and  the  metallic  precipitate  ia  weighed.  It  is  then 
dissolved  in  aqua  regia  with  an  excess  of  chlorohydi'ic  acid,  and  a 
blade  of  tin  dipped  into  the  liquid  when  properly  diluted,  by  which 
the  antimony  alone  is  precipitated,  and  perfectly,  if  care  be  taken  to 
keep  the  liquid  gently  heated,  with  a  slight  excess  of  chlorohydric 
acid. 

DETECTION  OF  ANTIMOKY  IN  CASES  OF  POISOSING. 
§  1016.  As  compounds  of  antimony  act  as  poisons  on  the  animal 
economy,  it  occasionally  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  medical  man  to  in- 
vestigate their  toxicological  effects,  the  subject  of  investigation 
being  sometimes  food  and  sometimes  portions  of  the  human  body. 
For  this  purpose,  the  suspected  matter  being  diluted  with  water,  a 
certain  quantity  of  pure  chlorohydric  acid  added,  and  the  liquid 
boiled,  20  gm.  of  chlorate  of  potassa  for  every  100  parts  of  mat- 
ter are  thrown  into  it  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  the  liquid  is 
filtered  while  boiling,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation.  It  is  then 
introduced  into  a  Marsh's  apparatus,  as  represented  in  fig.  260 ; 
when  a  glittering  ring  of  metallic  antimony  forms  in  the  tube  fg,  in 
which  all  the  characteristic  reactions  of  antimony  may  be  observed. 
A  blade  of  tin  may  also  be  plunged  into  the  filtered  liquid  after  it 
has  been  properly  concentrated,  when  the  antimony  is  deposited  on 
the  tin.  The  tin  is  dissolved. in  aqua  regia,  with  the  black  precipi- 
tate which  may  have  separated  from  it,  after  which  it  is  evaporated 
with  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid,  redissolved  with  the  same  acid 
in  a  very  dilute  state,  and  the  solution  treated,  as  before,  in 
Marsh's  apparatus. 

ALLOYS  OF  ANTIMONY. 

§  1017.  Although  antimony  combines  with  a  gi-cat  number  of 
metals,  the  only  alloys  used  in  the  arts  are  those  of  antimony  and 
lead  for  printers'  types,  and  those  of  antimony  and  tin  for  various 
purposes. 

Antimony  combines  readily  with  potassium  and  sodium,  produc- 
ing alloys  which  decompose  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with 
disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  which  frequently  detonate  sud- 
denly when  moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  or  exposed  to 
a  damp  atmosphere.  An  alloy  of  antimony  and  fused  potassium  is 
prepared  by  heating  for  several  hours,  in  an  earthen  crucible,  a 
mixture  of  6  parts  of  tartar  emetic  and  1  of  nitre,  or  equal  parts 
of  metallic  antimony  and  black  flux ;  when  the  metallic  button 
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found  a,t  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  will  decompose  water  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  ivith  disengagement  of  hydrogen.  A  finely 
divided  alloy,  which  explodes  when  moistened  with  a  drop  of  water, 
is  obtained  by  heating  for  several  hours  in  an  earthen  crucible,  at 
a  high  temperature,  100  parts  of  tartar  emetic  and  8  parts  of  lamp- 
black. The  crucible  should  be  placed,  after  the  calcination,  under 
a  well-dried  bell-glass,  which  should  be  removed  only  when  it  is 
perfectly  cool.  This  substance  requires  the  most  careful  handling, 
e  it  frequently  gives  rise  to  fearful  accidents  by  detonating  spon- 


By  fusing  in  an  earthen  crucible,  at  a  strong  white-heat,  a  mix- 
ture of  70  parts  of  metallic  antimony  and  SO  of  iron-filings,  a  very 
hard  metallic  globule  is  obtained,  which  on  being  filed  emits  sparks 
of  fii-e.  This  substance  is  known,  in  the  laboratory,  under  the  name 
of  Reaumur's  alloy. 

METALLURGY  OF  ANTIMONY. 
§  1018.  We  have  said  that  the  sulphide  is  the  only  ore  of  anti- 
mony.    It  is  first  separated  from  its  gangue  \>j  simple  fusion,  for 
which  pTirpose  the  ore  is  placed  in  large  crucibles  P  ^fig.  556),  ar- 
ranged in  two  rows  in  a  furnace. 
Each  crucible  has,  at  its  lower 
part,  an  aperture  corresponding 
to  an  opening  made  in  the  benches 
on  which  it  rests.      Under  the 
crucibles,  and  in  the   compart- 
ments   D   of    the    furnace,    are 
earthen  pots   Q,   in  which   the 
fused  antimony  is  collected,  while 
i  wood    IS    burned    on   the 
ites  &      Sometimes  the  ore  is 
ted   in    a  reverberatory  fur- 
I    e,  when  the   fn'ied  sulphide 
I     s  into  a  Lv,  ity  m  the  hea.rth, 
flows   outwardly  into  iron 

^he  sulphide  of  antimony  is 
I  n  loastci  m  a  leverberatoi'y 
.-.nace,  wheie  it  is  converted 
into  oxysulphide  or  glass  of  an- 
tnnony ;  after  which  the  roasted 
substance  is  pulverized,  and  then 
mixed  with  20  per  cent,  of  charcoal  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  This  mixture  being  calcined  in  crucibles,  the 
oxide  of  antimony  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  while  a  portion 
of  the  sulphide  is  decomposed  by  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  yields 
an  additional  quantity  of  metal.     A  globule  of  antimony,  called 


Fig.  556. 
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regulus  of  antimony,  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  cnicihlcs,  sur- 
mounted by  an  alkalino  dross  containing  sulphide  and  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, and  ■wHeli  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  kermes 
mineral. 

Metallic  antimony  may  also  be  obtained  by  decomposing  sulphide 
of  antimony  by  iron ;  bat  its  quality  is  then  inferior,  as  it  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  iron ;  and  although  the  latter  may  be  separ- 
rated  by  subjecting  the  substance  to  a  partial  roasting,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  antimony  must  he  oxidized  in  order  to  effect  a 
,tion  of  the  iron. 
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Equivalent  =  60  (750.0;  0  =  100). 

§  1019.  Uranium*  is  prepared  in  tlie  same  way  as  magnesium ; 
that  is,  by  decomposing  its  chloride  by  means  of  potassium,  for 
wtich  purpose  a  mixture  of  about  2  parts  of  protoeUoride  of  ura- 
nium and  1  of  potassinm  is  gently  beated  in  a  platinum  crucible,  the 
lid  of  wHch  is  fastened  down  by  iron  wire.  When  the  reaction,  which 
ensues  with  lively  incandescence,  is  terminated,  the  crucible  is  again 
heated  in  order  to  volatilize  the  greater  portion  of  the  potassium  in 
exceaa,  after  which  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  substance 
treated  with  water,  which,  dissolving  the  chloride  of  potassium,  leaves 
the  uranium  in  the  form  of  a  bla«E  powder.  Small  plates  of  ura- 
nium are  often  found  on  the  aides  of  the  crucible,  in  which  case  the 
metal  possesses  a  lustre  resembling  that  of  silver,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  malleability. 

Uranium  is  very  combustible :  it  ignites  in  the  air  when  heated 
above  392°,  burning  with  great  brilliancy,  and  being  transformed 
into  a  deep-green  oxide.  It  remains  unchanged  in  the  air  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  does  not  decompose  cold  water.  It  dis- 
solves with  disengagement  of  hydrogen  in  the  dilute  acids,  and  pro- 
duces green  solutions.  It  unites  with  chlorine  with  great  disen- 
gagement of  heat  and  light,  forming  a  green  volatile  chloride. 
With  sulphur  it  combines  dn-cctly,  and  at  a  low  temperature. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  URANIUM  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  1020.  Two  compounds  of  uranium  with  osygen  ai-e  known : 

A  protoxide  UO ; 

A  sesquioxide  UjO,. 

Several  intermediate  oxides,  which  are  regarded  as  compounds  of 
the  first  two,  are  also  known. 

Protoxide  of  uranium  UO  is  prepared  by  decomposing  the  ses- 
quioxalate  of  uranium  VjO^jCfi^  by  hydrogen  at  a  red-heat,  when 
a  brown  powder  remains,  which  must  be  preserved  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen,  by  hermetically  sealing  the  ends  of  the  tube  in  which 
the  deconiposition  has  been  effected.  The  oxide  is  very  pyrophoric, 
becoming  feebly  incandescent  in  the  air,  and  being  converted  into  a 
black  powder,  which  is  an  intermediate  oxide  vfi^,  and  the  for- 
mula of  which  should  probably  be  written  ^TJOjU/f^-  The  pro- 
toxide is  obtained  in  a  more  aggregated  form  by  decomposing  the 
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double  cbloride  of  uranium  and  potassium  by  hydrogen,  when  the 
protoxide  of  uranium  remains,  after  treatment  with  water,  in  the 
form  of  crystalline  spangles  which  do  not  change  in  the  air  at  the 
ordinary  temperature. 

Protoxide  of  uranium  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  hydrated  state 
by  decomposing  by  ammonia  the  green  solution  of  protoehloride  of 
uranium  UCl;  a  flaky,  reddiah-brown  precipitate  being  formed, 
which  readily  dissolves  in  acids. 

By  heating  protoxide  of  uranium  in  the  air  to  a  dull  red-iieat,  it 
is  converted  into  an  oxide  of  a  cieep  olive  colour  and  a  velvety  ap- 
pearance, the  composition  of  which  is  UjO,,  or  more  probably, 
UO,  11,03,  ^^  ^J  solution  in  acids  a  protosalt  and  a  sesquisalt  are 
formed.  At  a  higher  temperature  this  oxide  is  decomposed  and 
"  nto  a  black  oxide  2110,17^03.  The  oxide  of  uranium  has 
_  regarded  as  a  metal,  and  called  uranium. 
ioxide  of  iwanium  U3O3,  which  is  the  base  of  the  yellow 
uranium,  has  not  yet  been  isolated. .  When  the  sesqui- 
is  decomposed  by  a  properly  regulated  heat,  an  orange- 
coloured  basic  salt  is  first  obtained,  while  on  still  increasing  the 
temperature  it  loses  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  while  it  at  the  same 
time  paita  with  the  last  tracra  of  its  acid.  By  precipitating  a  solu- 
tion of  a  yellow  salt  of  uranium  by  potassa  or  ammonia,  a  yellow 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  a  true  uranate  of  the  base  which 
effected  the  precipitation.  Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is 
■ed  as  follows : — A  solution  of  the  yellow  oxalate  of  uranium  is 
jd  to  the  action  of  solar  heat,  which  effects  the  disengage- 
of  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxide,  while  a  flaky  preci- 
pitate of  a  violot-brown  colour  is  formed.  The  precipitate  rapidly 
absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air  while  it  is  being  collected  on  a  filter, 
and  is  converted  into  a  yellow  substance,  which  is  the  hydrated 
sesquioxide  Ijj0a+2H0. 

PEOTOSALTS  OF  URAHIUM. 

§  1021.  Only  a  small  number  of  protosalts  of  lu'anium  are  tnown, 
from  the  solutions  of  which  ammonia  and  the  alkalies  throw  down 
brownish  black  precipitates,  which  turn  yellow  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  being  then  converted  into  sesquioxide,  which  remains  in  com- 
bination with  the  alkali.  Sulf  hydric  acid  exerts  no  action  on  these 
salts,  while  the  sulf  hydrates  yield  black  precipitates.  The  green 
salts  of  the  protoxide  of  uranium  are  readily  converted  into  yellow 
salts  of  the  sesquioxide  by  oxidizing  reagents ;  and  nitric  acid  or 
chlorine  effect  the  same  change,  even  when  cold, 

ProtOBulphate  of  uranium  is  prepared  by  pouiing  sulphuric  acid 
into  a  concentrated  solution  of  green  protoehloride,  heat  being  ap- 
plied to  drive  off  the  chlorohydric  acid.  By  treatment  with  water 
a  liquid  is  obtained  which  deposits  green  crystals  of  the  protosul- 
phate,  of  which  the  formula  is  U0,S0,-F4H0. 
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By  adding  oxalic  acid  to  a  solution  of  tlte  green  protochloride,  a 
greerii3h--wliite  precipitate  ia  obtained,  which  may  be  washed  in 
in  boiling  water  without  dissolving,  and  consists  of  protoxalate  of 
uranium,  with  the  formnla  UOjO^Oj+SHO. 

SESQUISALTS  OF  URANIUM. 

§  1022.  The  sesqiiioxide  of  uranium  TJ3O3  forms  a  great  number 
of  crystallizahle  salts,  the  peculiarity  of  whose  composition  distin- 
guishes them  from  salts  formed  by  the  other  metallic  sesquioxides. 
We  have  seen  that,  in  all  the  neutral  salts  formed  by  a  same 
acid,  the  ratio  between  the  oxygen  of  the  base  and  that  of  the 
acid  is  constant ;  being  aa  3 : 1  for  the  sulphates :  the  formula  of 
the  neutral  sulphates  are  therefore  K0,80,  for  the  protoxides,  and 
RjOjjSSO,  for  the  sesquioxides.  The  ratio  being  as  5 : 1  for  the 
nitrates,  RO,NOj  is  the  formula  of  the  protonitrates,  and  E.j,0j,3N0j 
that  of  the  seaquinitrates.  But,  when  the  snlphate,  or  nitrate,  of 
the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  crystallized  in  any  excess  whatever  of 
its  respective  acid,  the  crystallized  salts  always  present  the  for- 
mula U'a03,S0,  and  U^OjiNO;.  If,  therefore,  we  admitted  the 
general  application  of  the  law  of  composition  of  salts  first  laid  down, 
these  salts  would  be  tri-basic  salts,  which  would  be  veiy  remarkable, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  crystallized  in  presence  of  a  great  excess  of 
acid.  In  order  to  remove  this  anomaly,  several  chemists  have  sup- 
posed the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  to  be  a  true  protoxide,  formed  by 
the  combination  of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  with  an  already  oxidized 
radical,  which  would  present  the  oonutosition  of  protoxide  of  ura- 
nium, and  which  they  caU  uranyle.  Sesquioxide  of  uranium  being 
therefore,  in  their  opinion,  a  protoxide  of  uranyle,  they  write  its 
formula  (2U0)0,  and  the  salts  of  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  are 
neutral  salts  of  pi-otoxide  of  uranyle  (2UO)0,SO„(2UO)0,NO„ 
etc.  etc.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  meet  wim  several  other  com- 
pounds of  uranium  which  may  be  cited  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 

Solutions  of  the  sesquisalts  of  uranium,  or  protosalts  of  uranyle, 
are  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  and  throw  down  with  the  alkalies 
yellow  precipitates  of  uranates,  in  which  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium 
acts  the  part  of  a  weak  acid  with  powerful  bases.  The  alkaline 
carbonates  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  throw  down  granular  yellow 
precipitates,  which  are  double  carbonates  and  dissolve  in  an  excess 
of  the  reagent.  Sulf  hydrie  acid  exerts  no  action  on  solutions  of 
sesquisalts  of  uranium,  while  the  sulfhydrates  yield  a  brownish- 
yellow  precipitate,  Prussiate  of  potash  gives  a  brownish-red  pre- 
cipitate. 

Seaquinitrate  of  uranium,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
salts  of  this  mefail,  is  obtained  directly  from  the  ore  of  uranium. 
The  principal  minerals  containing  uranium  are  pitchblende  and 
uranite.  Pitchblende,  which  chiefly  consists  of  oxide  of  uranium 
UOjUjOj,  and  forms  compact  black  masses,  with  a  brilliant  frac- 
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ture,  resembling  pitch,  occurs  principally  in  Bolicmia ;  while  uranitc, 
which  is  a  double  phosphate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and  lime 
{CaOjaUaOJPhOj+SHO,  and  forms  yellow  crystalline  lameUie, 
with  greenish  reflections,  is  found  in  most  abundance  in  the  enyi- 
rons  of  Autun. 

Bohemian  pitchblende  is  the  material  which  is  always  used  for 
the  preparation  of  the  compounds  of  uranium.  The  mineral,  being 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  is  levigated  to  separate  the  lighter  earthy 
matter,  and  then  treated  with  nitric  acid,  which  readily  attacks  it ; 
after  which  the  solution  ia  evaporated  to  dryness  and  treated  with 
water,  which  leaves  undissolved  a  brick-red  residue,  consisting  of 
sulphate  of  lead  and  sesquioxide  of  ii'on  combined  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  arsenious  acid ;  while  the  liquid,  which  is  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  affords  after  suitable  evaporation  a  copious  and  eon- 
fused  crystallization  of  sesquiniitrate  of  uranium.  The  sirupy  mother 
liquid  is  decanted,  and  the  crystals,  after  having  been  allowed  to 
drain,  are  redissolved  in  water  for  the  purpose  of  re  crystallization. 
As  the  mother  liquid  stUl  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  ses- 
qainitrate  of  uranium  which  cannot  crystallize  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  foreign  salts,  it  is  diluted  with  water,  and  treated  with 
a  current  of  sulf  hydric  acid  gas  to  precipitate  the  sulphides  of  cop- 
per, lead,  and  arsenic,  after  which  the  filtered  liquid  is  again  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  and  treated  with  cold  water,  when  a  ferruginous 
deposit  remains.  The  liquid  then  yields  on  evaporation  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  crystallized  sesquinitrate  of  uranium. 

The  nitrate  of  uranium  thus  prepared  undergoes  a  last  purifica- 
tion by  bemg  placed  in  a  flask  with  ether,  in  which  it  ia  consider- 
ably soluble,  and  from  ■which,  by  evaporation  of  the  ether,  pure 
nitiate  of  uiinium  is  deposited,  which,  after  being  redissolved  in 
watei,  IS  again  crystallized. 

Sesquinitrate  of  uranium  forma  beautiful,  often  very  large,  yellow 
crystals,  which  exhibit  green  reflections,  like  nearly  all  the  sesqui- 
salts  of  uianium.  Its  formula  is  U^O^NOj+BHO,  or  (2U0)0, 
N0,-f-6HO.  It  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallization,  with  which  it 
parts  nearly  wholly,  yielding  a  crystalline  mass  after  cooling.  This 
salt  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  all  the  other  compounds  of  ura- 
nium :  calcination  converts  it  into  oxide. 

SesquisulfJiate  of  uranium,  which  is  prepared  by  decomposing 
the  nitrate  by  sulphui'ic  acid,  forms  several  cry atalliz  able  double 
sulphates.  The  formula  of  the  double  sulphate  of  uranium  and  po- 
tfissa  ia  UaO^SO^-FKO.SOa+aHO,  and  will  be  seen  to  possess  no 
analogy  with  the  alums. 

Seaquioxalate  of  uranium,  being  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  is 
precipitated  when  oxalic  a«id  ia  poured  into  a  solution  of  the  sesqui- 
nitrate. The  formula  of  the  salt  is  U^O,,  0,0,-1- 3 HO,  which  should 
be  written  {2UO)0,C,03-|-3HO,  if  the  hypothesis  of  uranyle  be 
admitted. 
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Sesquioside  of  uranium  communicates  a,  clear  yellow  colour  with 
l>eautiful  green  reflections  to  vitreous  fluxes,  and  has  been  used  for 
several  years  for  colouring  glass. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  UKAHIUM  WITH  CHLORINE. 
§  1023.  Two  compounds  of  uranium  with  chlorine  are  known  : 
The  protocMoride  UCl  is  obtained  by  subjecting  a  mixture  of 
oxide  of  uranium  and  charcoal  to  the  action  of  chlorine.  The  mix- 
being  introduced  into  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  so  as  to  half  £11  it,  and 
dry  chlorine  passed  through  the  end  containing  the  mixture,  the 
latter  is  heated  to  redness,  when  the  protochloride  of  uranium  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  red  vapours,  which  condense  in  the  cold  part 
of  the  tube  in  very  brilliant  and  nearly  black  octahedric  crystals. 
The  chloride,  which  is  very  susceptible  of  moisture,  dissolves  readily 
in  water,  and  produces  a  deep-green  solution. 

If  the  protochloride  be  heated  in  a  glass  tube  in  a  cu  nt  f  by 
drogen  gas,  it  loses  a  portion  of  its  chlorine,  and  is  c  d 

a  slightly  volatile,  deep  brown  product,  of  which  th     f   mula 
UjCl^.    This  chloride  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  yi  Id   a  pu  ]  1 
solution,  which  soon  turns  green  by  disengaging  hydr      n  ga 

Oxychloride  of  Uranium,  or  Chloride  of  Ura  jl 
%  1024.  By  heating  protoxide  of  uranium  in  a  current  of  chlorine, 
a  yellow,  very  fusible,  and  but  slightly  volatile  crystalline  compound 
is  formed,  which  shows  the  formula  U^O^Ol,  or  {2U0)C1,  if  it  be 
regarded  as  protochloride  of  uranyh.  When  heated  with  potassium 
it  loses  only  its  chlorine,  and  the  residue  consists  of  the  protoxide 
(2TJ0),  or  uranyle.  This  compound  is  soluble  in  water,  with  a  yel- 
low colour,  and  forma  crystallizable  compounds  with  chloride  of 
potassium  and  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia.  The  formulse  of  these 
double  chlorides  are  (2UO)Cl-|-KCH-2HO  and  (2U0)CH-NH„ 
HC1-I-2H0. 


§  1025.  Uranium  is  determined  as  protoxide,  for  which  pui'pose 
the  superior  oxides  are  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  red-heat.  It  is 
sometimes  weighed  in  the  state  of  the  black  oxide  2UO,UjOj,  in 
which  case  it  ia  sufficient  to  roast  the  oxides  in  the  air  and  calcine 
at  a  strong  red-heat.  Sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  generally  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia,  which  yields  a  yellow  precipitate  of  uranate  of 
ammonia ;  and  as  the  precipitate  is  apt  to  pass  through  a  fllter,  this 
inconvenience  is  remedied  by  adding  a  certain  quantity  of  sal-am- 
moniac to  the  liquid. 

Sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  separated  from  the  alkalies  by  am- 
monia, and  from  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  the 
latter  base ;  while  it  is  separated  from  lirae  and  strontian  by  evapo- 
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rating  the  liciuid  with  aulphiiric  acid,  and  treating  it  with  alcohol, 
which  disBolves  only  the  seat^niaulphate  of  uranium.  In  order  to 
separate  iron  from  uranium,  the  former  is  brought  to  the  state  of 
sesquisalt,  and  a  large  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  ia  added, 
which,  precipitating  the  sesquioside  of  iron,  maintains  the  uranium 
in  solution.  The  sesquioside  of  uranium  may  be  separated  from 
alinnina,  and  the  oxide  of  chrome  by  the  same  process. 

The  separation  of  uranium  irom  magnesia  and  the  oxides  of 
manganese,  zdnc,  cobalt,  and  nickel  is  founded  on  the  solubility  of 
seaquioxide  of  uranium  in  bicarbonate  of  potassa :  an  excess  of  bi- 
carbonate of  potassa  is  poured  into  the  acid  liquid,  when  a  soluble 
double  carbonate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and  potassa  is  formed, 
while  the  carbonates  of  the  other  metals  are  precipitated. 

In  order  to  separate  uranium  from  oadmium,  tin,  lead,  bismuth, 
and  antimony,  it  suffices  to  pass  a  current  of  sulfhydrio  acid  gas 
through  the  acid  solution,  by  which  means  all  these  metals  are  pre- 
cipitated, while  the  uranium  alone  remains  in  the  liquid. 
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Equivalent  =  95 (1187.5;  O^lOO). 

§  1026,  Tungsten*  ia  obtained  by  Seating  at  a  strong  reel-heat 
tungstie  acid  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  in  a  porcelain  tube, 
■when  the  metal  remains  in  the  form  of  a  deep  gray  powder.  It  ia 
obtained  in  a  more  aggregated  form  by  heating  tungstie  acid  in  a 
"brasqued"  crucible  in  a  forge-fire,  in  which  case  the  metal  is  in  a 
consistent,  but  not  fused  mass,  which,  when  filed,  assumes  a  metallic 
Instre.  Its  density  is  considerable,  being  about  17.5,  It  does  not 
oxidize  in  the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  at  a  red-heat  is 
converted  into  tungstie  acid,  into  which  it  is  also  converted  when 
brought  at  a  red-heat  into  contact  with  water,  which  it  decomposes. 
Chlorohydrio  acid  does  not  act  sensibly  on  metallic  tungsten,  wide 
nitric  acid  attacks  it  actively,  and  transforms  it  into  tungstie  acid, 
which  effect  is  also  produced  by  sulphuric  acid,  when  concentrated 
and  hot. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  TUNGSTEN  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  102T.  Tungsten  forms  two  well-defined  compounds  with  oxy- 
gen :  a  binoxide  WO,  and  tungstie  acid  WO,. 

Tungstie  acid,  which  is  the  most  important  of  these  compoimds, 
IB  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  other  compounds  of  tungsten. 
Tungsten  occurs  in  nature  aa  tungstie  iron,  or  wolfram,f  which  is 
a  double  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,  of  the  general  formula 
{FeO,MnO)WOj ;  the  formulse  of  the  minerals  from  the  various 
localities  which  have  hitherto  been  analyzed  being  2(PeO,W03)-f 
3(MnO,WO,),  or  i{FeO,'WO^)+MnO,'WO,.  Wolfram,  which  ia 
found  in  large  blackish-brown  crystals  in  the  primitive  rocks,  in 
which  it  frequently  accompanies  oxide  of  tin,  is  found  in  many 
places,  particularly  in  the  environs  of  Limoges.  In  order  to  obtain 
tungstie  acid  from  wolfram,  the  mineral  is  treated  with  aqua  regia, 
which  dissolves  the  iron  and  manganese  as  chlorides,  whUe  the 
tungsten  remains  in  the  state  of  insoluble  tungstie  acid.  It  is  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  and,  after  being  well-washed,  is  treated  by  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia ;  when  tungstate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  which  dis- 
solves and  separates  from  the  quartzose  gangue  and  the  untouched 
ore.     The  solution  yields  small  prismatic  crystals  of  tungstate  of 

*  Soheele  dieeoTered  tungstie  acid,  while  the  brothers  Eliujart  first  separated 
tbe  metal  from  it. 

I  In  Qermnn,  the  metal  is  called  violfram,  after  the  mineral ;  or  sckeel,  after  its 
disooYerer ;  ami  ftom  the  name  of  woliram,  the  ejmbol  of  tungsten,  W,  is  derived. 
—  W.L.F. 
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ammonia,  which,  ■when  heated  in  the  air,  is  converted  into  tungstic 
acid. 

Tungstic  acid  is  a  bright-yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and 
the  acids,  biit  readily  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids  and  ammonia  when 
it  has  not  been  calcmed. 

By  heating  tungstic  acid  at  a  moderate  temperature  in  a  cur- 
rent of  hydrogen  gas,  a  brown  powder  of  the  hinoxide  WOj  re- 
mains, the  best  melJiod  of  preparing  which  consists  in  fusing  1  part 
of  wolfram  and  2  of  carbonate  of,  potassa  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
and  treating  the  mass  with  water ;  after  which  the  filtered  liquid 
containing  tnngstate  of  potassa  in  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
with  a  \  part  of  sal-ammoniac.  The  calcined  matter  being  treated 
with  water,  the  oxide  of  tungsten  WOj  remains  in  the  form  of  a 
black  powder,  which  changes  readily  into  tungstic  acid  by  heating 
it  in  the  air.  When  heated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  it  decomposes  water  and  is  converted  into  tungstic  acid. 

Einoxide  of  tungsten  forms  with  soda  a  compound  of  the  formula 
NaO,2'WOa,  which  is  obtained  by  heating  bi-tungstate  of  soda  in  a 
cmrent  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  purified  by  treatment,  first  with  chlo- 
rohydric  acid,  and  then  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  which  removes 
the  tungstic  acid  in  excess.  The  substance  forms  small  cubic  crys- 
tals of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  colom-. 

When  tungstic  acid  ia  subjected  to  a  partial  reduction,  a  hlue 
oxide  is  obtained,  which  is  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding oxides,  having  the  formula  WOajWOj.  I'or  this  purpose, 
tungstate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed  in  a  close  tube,  or  a  blade  of 
zinc  is  plunged  into  a  liquor  containing  both  tungstic  and  chloro- 
hydric  acids. 

TUNGSTATES. 

§  1028.  No  salts  formed  by  a  combination  of  the  oxides  of  tung- 
sten with  acids  are  known,  while  tungstic  acid  has  been  obtained 
combined  with  powerful  bases.  The  tungstates  of  potassa,  soda, 
and  ammonia  are  soluble,  while  those  of  the  other  bases  are  inso- 
luble. These  salts  are  easily  recognised  by  the  residue  of  tungstic 
acid  which  they  leave  on  being  decomposed  by  acids;  but  in  order 
to  obtain  a  perfect  decomposition  it  ie  often  necessary  to  boil  the 
tnngstate  with  concentrated  acid.  Sulphurous  acid  does  not  de- 
compose the  salts  of  tungsten,  and  they  are  not  precipitated  by 
aulfhydric  acid  and  the  alkaline  sulf  hydrates. 

The  formula  of  the  tungstates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
obtained  by  dissolving  tungstic  acid,  prepared  in  the  humid  way, 
in  alkaline  solutions,  are 

K0,W0,+5H0,    NaO,W03+2HO,    (NHJIO),WO,. 

Tungstic  acid  appears  to  be  able  to  exist  under  several  modifica- 
tions, corresponding  to  different  degrees  of  saturation. 
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COMPOUNDS  OF  TUNGSTEN  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  1029.  Non-ealcined  tungatic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  tiie  sulf- 
hydrates  of  the  alkaliae  sulphides,  forming  sulphotungatates  of  an 
alkalino  sulphide.  By  adding  an  acid  to  these  solutions,  sulpho- 
tungstic  acid  WSj  ia  thrown  down  in  a  brown  precipitate. 

Salphotnngstic  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat,  leaving  as  a  residue 
bisulphide  of  tungsten  WSj,  in  the  form  of  a  hlact  powder,  which 
may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  1  part  of  tungstic  acid  with  5  or 
6  times  its  weight  of  sulphide  of  mercury. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  TUNGSTEN  WITH  CHLORIKE. 
%  1030.  Metallic  tungsten  unites  directly  with  chlorine,  with  dis- 
engagement of  light ;  and  if  the  experiment  be  made  in  a  heated 
glass  tube,  traversed  by  a  current  of  chlorine,  the  cold  portions  of 
the  tube  become  coYercd  with  small  deep-red  needles  of  bichloride 
of  tungsten  WOl^,  which  is  very  fusible  and  volatile.  Water  de- 
composes it  into  binozide  of  tungsten  which  is  precipitated,  and 
chlorohydric  acid. 

By  heating  sulphotimgstic  acid  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  a  tri- 
chloride of  tungsten  WCl,  is  obtained,  which  sublimes  in  the  form 
of  small  red  crystals.  This  cUoride  is  decomposed  hj  water  into 
tungstic  and  chlorohydric  acids. 

If  gaseous  chlorine  be  passed  over  tungstic  acid,  small  yellow 
needles,  of  the  formula  WOsOla,  corresponding  in  composition  to 
chlorochromic  acid  (|  884),  sublime  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  tube. 


§  1031.  Tungsten  ia  always  determined  in  the  state  of  tungstic 
acid. 

In  order  to  separate  it  from  other  metals,  either  the  insolubility 
of  tungstic  acid  in  water  and  the  acids,  or  its  solubility  in  the  alka- 
line Bulf  hydrates,  ia  relied  on. 

The  insolubility  of  tungstic  acid  in  dilute  acids  insures  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  alkaline,  alkalino-eartby,  and  earthy  metals,  from 
manganese,  iron,  chrome,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  cadmium,  lead,  cop- 
per, mercury,  and  silver ;  while  its  solubility  in  ammonia  allows  its 
separation  from  iron,  chrome,  tin,  bismuth,  etc.  Lastly,  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  metals  the  sulphides  of  which  are  not  soluble  in  the 
sulf  hydrates ;  that  is,  from  iron,  zinc,  manganese,  copper,  lead, 
silver,  etc.  etc.,  is  effected  by  its  solubility  in  the  alkaline  sulf- 
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MOLYBDENUM. 

Eqt,it4lent  =  46(57j0;  0  =  100). 

§1032.  Molyb leaiam*  9  >hmel  Iv  heating  in  a  porcelain  tube 
any  oxide  of  tlic  metal  m  a  cuirent  of  hydrogen  gas;  when  the 
molybdennm  rema  na  m  the  foim  of  a  gray  powder,  ■which,  when 
bumiehed,  assumes  ^  metalhc  lustre  IVIolybdcnum  ia  obtained  in 
a  more  aggregated  form,  by  reducmg  the  oxide  in  a  "brasqued" 
crucible  in  a  forge-fire ;  and  if  the  temperature  be  raised  as  high  as 
ptraaible,  small  fused  masses,  having  a  dead  silvery  hue,  and  the 
density  of  which  is  then  8.62,  are  sometimes  obtained.  Molybde- 
num is  so  easily  oxidizable,  that  that  obtained  hj  reduction  by  hy- 
drogen is  entirely  converted,  when  exposed  to  tbe  air  for  some 
time,  into  a  brown  powder  of  the  oxide ;  and  by  heating  the  metal 
in  the  air  it  becomes  incandescent,  and  is  transformed  into  molyb- 
dio  acid.  Chlorohydric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  do  not  attack 
molybdenum,  irhilo  nitric  acid,  on  the  contrary,  acts  very  power- 
fully upon  it,  converting  it  into  molybdic  acid. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  MOLYBDENUM  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  1033.  Molybdenum  forms  three  compounds  with  oxygen :  the 
protoxide  MoO  and  the  binoxide  MoO^,  which  are  both  bases  form- 
ing salts ;  and  a  third  oxide  M0O3,  which  is  an  acid. 

Molyhdie  acid  MoO,,  which  is  the  most  important  compound  of 
molybdenum,  serves  for  the  preparation  of  the  other  combinations 
of  this  metal.  Molybdenum  is  chiefly  fotmd  in  nature  in  the  state 
of  sulphide  MoS„  forming  gray  spangles  of  a  metallic  lustre,  and 
resembling  native  graphite,  like  which  substance  it  leaves  gray 
marks  on  paper.  It  occurs  in  the  granitic  rocks,  frequently  ac- 
companying ores  of  tin,  and  is  principally  found  in  Bohemia  and 
Sweden.  After  treatmg  the  sulphide  of  molybdenum  with  aqua 
regia,  which  converts  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mo- 
lybdenum into  molybdic  acid,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  the  residue  treated  with  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  molybdic 
acid  during  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid.  The  molybdate  of  am- 
monia, which  separates  in  crystals,  is  converted  into  molybdic  acid 
when  heated  in  the  air.  Molybdic  acid  may  also  be  separated  by 
pouring  chlorohydric  acid  into  a  eolTition  of  a  molybdate. 

Molybdic  acid  is  a  white  powder,  which  sublimes  at  a  strong  red- 
heat  in  white  crystalline  spangles ;  which  operation  can  be  well 

*  PiBoovered  by  Soheele,  in  1778. 
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234  MOLTEDESTJM. 

performed  only  in  a  euiTeiit  of  gas.  Although  molyhdic  acid  is 
very  feebly  soluble  in  water  when  freshly  precipitated  hy  an  acid, 
it  readily  dissolTcs  after  calcination.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  the 
acids. 

Protoxide  of  molyldenum  MoO  ia  obtained  by  pouring  chloro- 
hydric  acid  into  the  eolution  of  an  alkaline  molybdate,  until  the 
molybdic  acid,  which  is  at  first  precipitated,  is  redissolved,  ■when  a 
blade  of  zinc  is  plunged  into  the  liquid,  which  is  turned  black,  after 
passing  through  the  shades  of  blue  and  brownish-red  successively. 
Ammonia  is  then  carefully  added  to  the  liquid  containing  proto- 
chloride  of  molybdenum  and  chloride  of  ainc ;  and,  as  the  protoxide 
of  molybdennm  is  precipitated  first,  the  addition  of  ammonia  ia  ar- 
rested as  soon  as  the  liquid  becomes  clouded.  The  precipitate 
should  be  washed  rapidly,  and  protected  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  air,  because  it  is  a  great  absorbent  of  oxygen. 

5moa;i(?eijfmo?^}(?e7iwraMoOais  prepared  by  decomposing  molyb- 
date  of  ammonia  by  heat,  protected  from  the  air,  or  by  calcining  a 
mixture  of  molybdate  of  soda  and  sal-ammoniac.  This  oxide,  a  red- 
dish-brown crystalline  powder,  forms  a  reddish-brown  hydrate, 
which  resembles  the  hydrate  of  sesquioside  of  iron. 

By  adding  ammonia  to  the  blue  liquid  obtained  by  partially  re- 
ducing by  zinc  a  chiorohydric  solution  of  molybdic  acid,  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  which  is  a  saline  oxide  resulting  from  the  com- 
bination of  molybdic  acid  with  binoside  of  molybdenum. 

SALTS  FOEMED  BY  THE  OXIDES  OF  MOLYBDEJIUM. 

§1034.  Both  the  protoxide  and  binoxide  of  molybdenum  form 
salts  by  combining  with  acids. 

These  two  classes  of  salts  present  the  following  reactions ; — The 
alkalies  and  ammonia  yield  brown  precipitates,  while  the  alkaline 
carbonates  afford  the  same  coloured  precipitate,  which  dissolves 
in  a  large  excess  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Sulfhydric  acid 
precipitates  them  completely  after  some  time  as  a  black  deposit, 
the  same  precipitate  being  formed  with  the  alkaline  sulf  hydrates ; 
in  an  excess  of  which  it  is  soluble.  The  salts  of  the  protoxide  im- 
part to  their  solutions  a  brown  colom-  approaching  a  black,  while 
those  of  the  sesquioxide  produce  a  deep  red  colour. 


§  1035.  Moiybdie  acid  forms  two  series  of  salts :  neutral  molyb- 
dates  ROjMoO,  and  bimolybdates  BO,2Mo03;  the  former  of  which 
are  obtained  by  dissolving  molybdic  acid  in  an  excess  of  alkali,  and 
the  latter  by  boiling  a  solution  of  an  alkali  or  an  alkaline  carbonate 
with  an  excess  of  molybdic  acid.  The  bimolybdates  generally  crys- 
tallize during  the  cooling  of  the  liquid. 
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CdMPOUSDS  OP  MOLYBDENUM  WITH  CHLORIHE. 

1 1036.  Metallic  molybdenum  combiues  directly  with  chlorine, 
yielding  at  a  high  temperature  a  red  vapour,  which  condenaca  in 
the  form  of  crystals  closely  resembling  those  of  iodine.  The  for- 
mula of  the  chloride,  which  dissolves  freely  in  water,  is  MoCl^. 

A  ■protoohloride  of  molybdenum  ia  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hy- 
drated  protoxide  in  chlorohydric  acid. 

By  passing  chlorine  over  heated  binoxide  of  molybdenum,  small 
and  very  soluble  spangles  are  sublimed,  the  formula  of  which  is 
M0O3CI,  corresponding  to  chlorochromie  and  chlorotungstic  acids, 


VANADIUM. 
Equivalext  =  68.6(857.5j  0:^100). 

§  1037.  Vanadium"''  is  an  exceedingly  rare  metal,  found  in  very 
small  quantities  in  certain  Swedish  iron-oree,  and  also  occur- 
ring in  the  state  of  vanailate  of  lead.  Vanadium  is  obtained  by 
heating  vanadic  acid  with  potassium  in  a  platinum  crucible ;  when 
active  reaction  takes  place,  after  which  the  substance  is  treated 
with  water  to  dissolve  the  potassa,  and  the  metal  remains  in  the 
form  of  a  black  powder.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  decomposing 
chloride  of  vanadiiun  by  amnxoniacal  gas  at  a  red-heat,  in  which 
case  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  flaky,  silvery-white  mass. 

§  1038.  Vanadium  forms  three  compounds  with  oxygen :  the 
protoxide  VO,  the  binoxide  VOj,  and  vanadic  acid  VOj. 

Yanadia  acid  is  readily  obtained  from  the  native  vanadate  of 
lead,  by  heating  the  mineral  with  nitric  acid,  when  vanadic  acid  ia 
set  free,  while  nitrate  of  lead  is  formed.  It  is  treated  mth  water, 
which  lenes  the  vanadic  acid.  The  acid  is  dissolved  in  ammonia, 
and  the  lanadtte  of  ammonia  crystallized  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  hqnid  after  which  it  is  converted  into  vanadic  acid  hj  calcina- 
tion m  the  in  Vanadic  acid  is  an  orange-coloured  or  brown 
powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  reduced  to  a  lower  degree 
of  oxidirtion  by  many  reducing  substances,  such  as  alcohol,  sugar, 
oxalic  and  sulphurous  acids.  It  dissolves  in  cold  chlorohydric  acid, 
while,  if  heat  be  applied,  chlorine  is  disengaged,  and  the  solution 
contains  chloride  of  vanadium  VCI5.  By  pouring  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa into  this  solution,  hydrated  binoxide  of  vanadium  is  precipi- 
tated as  a  gray  flaky  substance,  which  dissolves  readUy  in  acids, 
and  produces  crystalliaable  salts,  of  which  the  solutions  are  blue. 

''  Vanadium  was  discoTcred  in  1830,  tiy  M.  Sefstiiim,  a  Swedish  chemist. 
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236  COPPER, 

By  heating  vanadic  acid  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  a  black 
powder  of  protoxide  of  vanadium  YO  is  obtained,  no  saline  com- 
pounds of  which  are  known. 

If  a  mixture  of  vanadie  acid  and  charcoal  be  heated  in  a  current 
of  chlorine,  a  volatile  chloride  VCI3  is  formed,  which  condenses  as 
a  yellow  liquid.  It  boils  at  a  few  degrees  above  212°,  and  exhales 
copious  fumes  in  the  air. 


Equivalent  =  31.7  (396.25;  0  =  100). 

§1039.  Copper  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times.  Although 
it  sometimes  occura  in  the  native  state,  it  exists  more  frequently  in 
combination  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  or  arsenic.  Some  salts  of  the 
oxide  of  copper,  chiefly  carbonates,  are  also  found. 

Some  kinds  of  commercial  copper  are  nearly  pure ;  the  Russian 
containing  only  a  trace  of  iron.  Native  copper  is  often  crystal- 
lized in  the  form  of  small,  regular  octahedrons,  which  form  it  also 
assumes  when  precipitated  slowly  from  its  solutions  by  galvanic 
processes,  or  on  being  allowed  to  cool  slowly  after  fusion  in  a  small 
quantity  in  a  crucible,  the  liquid  portion  having  been  poured  off- 
Chemically  pure  copper  is  obtained  by  reducing  pure  oxide  of  cop- 
per heated  in  a  tube  by  means  of  hydrogen,  the  reduction  taking 
place  at  a  temperature  below  a  rod-heat,  and  leaving  the  metal  in 
the  form  of  a  red  powder,  which  assumes  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre 
under  the  burnisher. 

Copper  has  a  characteristic  red  colour,  and  becomes  transparent 
when  reduced  to  a  very  thin  pellicle ;  in  which  case  it  displays,  by 
transmitted  light,  a  beautiful  green  colour.  Coppery  pellicles  suit- 
able for  the  experiment  are  obtained  by  reducing  by  hydrogen,  in  a 
heated  glass  tube,  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  or  chloride  of  copper : 
when  a  very  thin  layer  of  metallic  copper,  which  displays  a  red 
colour  by  reflected,  and  a  beautiful  green  by  transmitted  light,  is 
deposited  in  certain  parts  of  the  tube. 

Copper  possesses  a  sufficient  degree  of  malleability  to  allow  its 
being  hammered  into  thin  sheets  or  drawn  out  into  very  fine  wire ; 
and  at  the  same  time  is  considerably  tenacious,  as  it  requires  a 
weight  of  140  kilog.  to  break  a  wire  of  2  mm.  in  diameter.  The 
density  of  copper  varies  from  8.78  to  8.96,  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  aggregation  it  has  received  during  its  manufacture. 
By  rubbing,  copper  acquires  a  disagreeable  smell  and  a  peculiar 
taste.  It  fuses  at  a  strong  red-heat,  and  at  a  white-heat  gives  off 
vapours  which  burn  with  a  green  flame  in  the  air. 
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COMPOtlNDS   OF   COPPER  WITH   OXYGBJT.  237 

At  tlie  ordinfirf  temperature  copper  does  not  oxidize  in  dry  air, 
l)ut  soon  changes  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  especially  if  acid  vapours 
be  present,  becoming  covered  with  a  green  substance  commonly 
called  verdigris.  A  blade  of  copper,  moistened  by  an  acid,  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  first 
produces  a  neutral  salt,  which  after  some  time  is  converted  into  a 
basic  salt.  A  blade  of  copper  also  oxidizes  in  the  air  when  moist- 
ened with  an  ammoniacal  solution ;  and  dilute  solutions  of  sea^salt 
attack  copper  very  powerfully,  while  concentrated  solutions  exert 
less  influence  on  it.  Copper  decomposes  aqueous  vapour  at  a  strong 
white-heat,  while  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged.  A  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  ehlorohydric  acid  attacks  finely  divided  copper  with  disen- 
gagement of  hydrogen,  while  it  scarcely  affects  the  metal  in  a  solid 
form.  Copper  does  not  decompose  water  in  the  presence  of  pow- 
erful acids :  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  mth  disengage- 
ment of  sulphurous  acid ;  and  it  dissolves  readily  in  cold  nitric  acid 
of  any  degree  of  concentration,  with  disengagement  of  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  COPPER  WITH  OXYGES. 

§  1040,  Copper  forms  four  compounds  with  oxygen : 

1.  The  suboxide    CUbO,*  or  red  oxide. 

2.  The  protoxide  CuO,  or  black  oxide. 

3.  The  binoxide    CuO,. 

4.  Oupric  acid,  the  composition  of  which  is  not  yet  known. 

The  first  two  compounds  are  basic,  and  form  well-defined  and 
'  cry stalliz able  salts,  while  the  third  is  an  indifferent  oxide;  and 
lastly,  the  fourth  is  an  acid. 

Suboxide  of  Copper  Ou^O. 
§  1041.  Suboxide  of  copper  is  found  in  nature  in  masses  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour,  possessing  occasionally  a  vitreous  lustre,  and 
sometimes  consisting  of  beautiful  red  crystals.  It  may  be  obtained 
artificially  by  several  processes : — 1st,  by  heating  in  an  earthen 
crucible  equivalent  parts  of  black  oxide  of  copper  CuO  and  finely 
powdered  metallic  copper ;  which  mixtm-e  aggregates  when  fused  at 
a  high  temperature ;  2d,  by  heating  in  a  crucible  a  mixture  of  chlo- 
ride of  copper  CujGl  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  treating  the 
substance  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  ex- 
cess of  carbonate  of  soda,  leaving  the  suboxide  of  copper  in  the 
form  of  a  deep  red  crystalline  powder;  3d,  by  adding  to  a  solution 
of  a  salt  of  copper,  for  example,  the  sulphate  CuO,SO„  sugar  and 
potassa,  until  the  oxide  of  copper,  which  is  at  first  precipitated,  is 

*  The  name  of  proioxiik  of  copper  is  often  given  to  the  auboside  CuiO,  ani  ihut 
of  binoxide  of  topper  to  the  oxide  CuO.  We  shall  not  adopt  tliis  nomenelatuve 
because  it  iloea  not  agree  witii  thut  wiiieli  we  have  thus  far  adopted. 
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redisaolved,  and  by  then  boiling  the  liquid ;  wlieii  aubosidc  of  copper 
is  deposited  in  the  form  of  small  bright-red  crystals. 

Hydrated  suboxide  of  copper  is  obtained  by  adding  potaaaa  to  a 
solution  of  protochloride  of  copper,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder, 
which  soon  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  which,  when  dried  in 
vacuo,  presents  the  formula  4CuoO+HO.  Hydrated  suboxide  of 
copper  dissolves  in  ammonia  without  colouring  the  liquid,  but  by  its 
rapid  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air  soon  changes  the  colour  of 
the  solution  to  a  beautiful  blue. 

Suboxide  of  copper  imparts  a  beautiful  red  colour  to  fluxes  (§  702). 
When  heated  with  concentrated  acids  it  is  generally  decomposed 
into  protoxide  of  copper  CuO  which  diesolvcs,  and  metallic  copper 
which  is  S' 


Protoxide  of  Copper  CuO. 
§  1042.  On  heating  metallic  copper  in  the  air,  its  surface  lirst 
becomes  covered  with  suboxide  Cu^O,  which  subsequently  changes 
into  the  black  oxide  CuO.  Although  protoxide  of  copper  is  often 
prepared  by  roasting  copper  turnings,  or  better  still,  the  very  finely 
divided  copper  which  remains  after  the  calcination  of  the  acetate 
with  acceaa  of  air,  it  is  obtained  more  readily  by  decompoaing  the 


:ns  in  the  form  of  a  black  pow- 

isture  of  the  atmosphere, 

into  the  solution  of  a  protosalt 


nitrate  by  heat,  when  the  oxide  remai 
der,  which  rapidly  condenses  the  moi 
When  caustic  potassa  is  poured  i 
of  copper,  a  grayish-blue  precipitate  of  hydrated  protoxide  is  formed, 
the  water  of  which  is  readily  driven  off  by  heat :  it  suffices  to  boil 
the  solution  in  which  it  has  been  precipitated  to  convert  it  into  a 
black  powder  of  anhydrous  oxide.  Hydrated  protoxide  of  copper 
dissolves  in  ammonia,  producing  a  solution  of  a  slightly  purple-blue 
colour,  called  celestial  water. 


e  of  Copper. 

§  1043.  This  oxide  is  prepa.red  by  treating  the  hydrated  prot- 
oxide of  copper  with  oxygenated  water,  when  the  blue  matter  is 
changed  into  a  brownish-yellow  substance,  from  which  a  slight  ele- 
vation of  temperature  easily  abstracts  one-half  of  its  oxygen. 

Cupric  Acid. 

§  1044.  An  intimate  mixture  of  very  finely  divided  copper,  po- 
tassa, and  nitre,  heated  to  redness  and  then  treated  with  water, 
yields  a  blue  solution  which  appears  to  contain  a  combination  of  an 
oxide  of  copper  containing  more  oxygen  than  the  preceding  with 
potassa.  This  compound,  however,  is  so  evanescent  that,  if  the 
liquid  be  heated,  oxygen  is  disengaged,  and  the  copper  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  state  of  black  oxide  CuO. 
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SALTS  FOEMED  BY  THE  SUBOXIDE  OF  COPPER  Cu,0. 

§  1045,  The  aalta  of  the  suboxide  of  copper  are  obtained  by  dia- 
solving  hydrated  suboxide  in  dilute  acids,  which,  when  they  are  con- 
centrated, decompose  the  suboxide  into  metallic  copper  which  sepa- 
rates, and  protoxide  which  combines  with  the  acids. 

A  subsulj)hiU  of  copper  CUjOjSO,,  is  prepared  by  decomposing  a 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  copper  CuO,S03  by  a  solution  of  sul- 
phite of  soda,  when  an  orange  precipitate  is  formed  which  is  con- 
verted, by  boiling,  into  a  red  crystalline  powder. 

When  acetate  of  copper  is  distilled,  a  small  quantity  of  a  white 
sublimate,  consisting  of  sub-aeetate  of  copper,  is  found  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  retort. 

The  soluble  subsalts  of  copper  produce  colourless  solutions,  from 
which  alkalies  throw  down  an  orange-yellow  precipitate.  Ammo- 
nia gives  the  same  reaction,  but  an  excess  of  the  reagent  redissolvea 
the  precipitate,  producing  a  colourless  liquid  which  soon  turns  blue 
in  the  air.  Sulf  hydric  acid  throws  down  a  black  precipitate  of  these 
salts,  for  tbe  study  of  whose  reactions  the  subchloride  CuCl  is  ex- 
actly suitable. 

SALTS  FOEMED  BY  IHE  .PROTOXIDE  OP  COPPER  CuO. 

§  1046.  These  salts,  wMch  are  obtained  by  dissolving  protoxide 
of  copper,  or  better  still,  its  hydrate  or  its  carbonate,  in  acids,  aie 
blue  or  green,  when  they  contain  water  of  crystallization,  while  in 
the  anhydrous  state  they  are  of  a  dirty  white,  when  the  a,cid  is 
colourless,  and  their  solutions  are  blue  or  green.  They  exhibit  the 
following  characteristic  reactions : 

Caustic  potassa  and  soda  yield  a  grayish-hlue  precipitate  of  hy- 
drated protoxide,  which  is  converted  into  a  brown  precipitate  by 
boiling.  The  blue  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  weak  alkaline 
liquids,  dissolves  with  a  blue  colour  in  the  latter  when  they  are  con- 
centrated- 
Ammonia  tlirows  down  the  same  precipitate,  while  an  excess  of 
the  reagent  dissolves  the  precipitate  and  produces  a  beautiful  blue 
solution,  which  then  contains  a  double  salt  of  copper  and  ammonia, 
from  which  caustic  potassa  precipitates  oxide  of  copper. 

Sulf  hydric  acid  and  the  sulf  hydrates  throw  down  black  precipi- 
tates, whicli  are  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  sulf  hydrate. 

Prussiate  of  potash  forms,  with  protosalts  of  copper,  a  chestnut- 
brown  precipitate,  which  assumes  a  purplish  shade  when  the  precipi- 
tate is  very  weak.  The  test  is  a  vei-y  delicate  one,  and  will  detect 
the  presence  of  the  smallest  quantities  of  copper  in  a  solution. 

Iron  and  zinc  precipitate  metallic  copper  in  the  form  of  a  brown 
powder,  which,  when  burnished,  assumes  tho  metallic  lustre  and 
ordinary  appearance  of  copper. 

Protoxide  of  copper  turns  borax,  and  in  general  all  vitreous 
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fluxes,  green.     If  tlie  glass  be  heated  in  tlie  I'educing  portion  of 
the  Same,  it  acquires  a  beautiful  red  colour,  produced  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  protoxide  of  copper  CuO  into  the  suboxide  Cu^O. 
Sulphate  of  Copper. 

§  1047.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  found  in  commerce,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  blue  vitriol,  in  which  state  it  generally  con- 
tains variable  quantities  of  sulphate  of  iron.  It  may  be  obtained  in 
a  state  of  purity  by  treating  copper  of  the  first  quality  with  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  with  one-half  its  weight  of  water;  when  aulphur- 
oiia  acid  is  disengaged,  and  sulphate  of  copper  is  formed  which 
contains  only  a  trace  of  sulphate  of  iron.  It  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and,  toward  the  close  of  the  evaporation,  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  are  added,  which  convert  the  iron  into  sesquioxide.  By  dis- 
solving it  in  water  the  greater  portion  of  the  iron  remains  in  the 
state  of  an  anhydrous  basic  sesquisulphate ;  when,  after  boiling  the 
liquid  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  the 
protoxide  of  copper,  which  precipitates  the  least  traces  of  iron,  tho 
liquor  is  crystallized. 
-Sulphate  of  copper  is  soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  and  2  parts  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  crystallizes  at  the  ordinaiy  temperature  in  beautiful 
blue  crystals,  which  belong  to  the  sixth  system,  and  of  which  the 
formula  is  CuO,SOa4-5HO.  They  are  isomorphous  with  those  pro- 
duced by  protosulphate  of  iron  when  crystallized  at  a  temperature 
of  about  40°,  and  which  likewise  contain  5  equiv.  of  water.  When 
these  two  sulphates  are  mixed  together,  and  the  compound  solution 
is  crystallized,  crystals  are  deposited  contaimng  tho  two  sulphates 
in  different  proportions,  according  to  the  respective  quantities  of  the 
salts  in  the  solution.  A  crystal  of  sulphate  of  copper  may  even  be 
made  to  grow  at  pleasure,- in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  The 
crystal  then  increases  by  the  superaddition  of  layers  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  which  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  colour.  The  same 
crystal,  suspended  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  becomes 
covered  with  layers  of  this  latter  sulphate,  without  any  remarkable 
change  in  its  external  appearance. 

Sulphate  of  copper  readily  parts  by  heat  with  4  equiv.  of  water, 
but  retains  the  fifth  with  more  tenacity.  It  is  entirely  decomposed 
at  a  high  temperature,  into  oxide  of  copper  which  remains,  and  a 
mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  which  is  disengaged. 

Sulphate  of  copper  is  manufactured  in  various  ways ;  and  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  this  salt  is  obtained  in  copper  furnaces.  When 
sulphuretted  copper  ores  or  cupreous  matts,  are  roasted,  and  the 
roasted  matter  is  sprinkled  with  water,  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
sulphates  of  iron  and  copper  is  dissolved,  and  separates  by  crystal- 
lization. The  sulphate  of  copper  thus  obtained,  always  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

Large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  manufactured  from  the 
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copper  sheathing  of  ships  which  has  heoii  rendered  useless  by  the 
corrosive  action  of  salt  water.  Tlie  copper  is  heated  to  a  dull  red- 
heat  in  a  reverberatoiy  furnace,  and  sulphur  thrown  in,  the  doors 
of  the  furnace  being  preriouslj  closed,  when  the  sulphur  attacks 
the  surface  of  the  copper,  covering  it  vrith  sulphide  of  copper  CiigS, 
after  which  it  is  ros^ted,  and  air  allowed  to  enter  the  furnace  freely. 
A  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  then  disengaged  in  the  state  of  sulphur- 
ous acid,  while  another  portion  changes  into  sulphuric  acid,  and 
forms  a  basic  protosulphate  of  copper.  The  sulphatized  sheets  are 
then  placed  in  large  boilers  filled  with  water,  to  which  a  certain 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  when  neutral  protosul- 
phate of  copper  dissolves,  and  is  crystallized  by  evaporation  as  soon 
as  the  liquid  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it.  This  process  is 
repeated  until  the  sheets  of  copper  have  disappeared. 

Large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  copper  have  been  obtained  in  the 
refining  of  old  silver  coin,  as  we  shall  mention  hereafter. 

If  sulphate  of  copper  be  dissolved  in  a  hot  solution  of  ammonia, 
a  beautiful  blue  solution  is  obtained,  which  deposits  on  cooling  deep 
blue  crystals,  the  composition  of  which  is  represented  by  the  fonnula 
CuO,SO,-|-2NH,4-HO. 

By  digesting  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  with  a  solution  of  proto- 
sulphate of  copper,  a  green  powder,  consisting  of  a  hydratedT  basic 
sulphate  of  copper  CuO,S03-l-2CuO-F3HO  is  obtained.  Analo- 
gous basic  sulphates  are  precipitated  when  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
copper  are  incompletely  precipitated  by  the  alkahes. 

Sulphate  of  copper  forma  with  the  alkaline  sulphates  double  salts 
which  are  readily  crystailizahle,  and  also  produces  double  sulphates, 
of  various  proportions,  with  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  with 
those  of  the  protoxides  of  iron,  zinc,  nickel,  etc.,  which  are  all  iso- 
morphoiis.  These  double  sulphates,  crystallized  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  contain  5  equiv.  of  water  when  the  sulphate  of  copper 
predominates,  and  7  equiv.  of  water,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
other  metallic  sulphate  is  prevailing.  In  both  cases,  the  sulphates 
are  isomorphous  whenever  they  contain  the  same  quantity  of  water. 

Nitrate  of  Confer. 

%  1048.  This  salt  is  prepared  by  dissolving  copper  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  when  the  hquid  yields  on  evaporation  beautiful  blue  crystals, 
which  contain  3  or  6  equiv.  of  water,  according  to  the  temperature 
at  which  the  cryetalliaation  has  been  effected.    It  is  used  in  dyeing. 

The  influence  of  heat  changes  nitrate  of  copper  into  the  green 
basic  nitrate  40iiO,HO5,  and  snbsequently  decomposes  it  at  a  more 
elevated  temperatm-e,  leaving  protoxide  of  copper.  The  same  basic 
nitrate  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  neutral  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

Carbonates  of  Copper. 
§  1049.  By  adding  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  a  solu- 
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tion  of  sulphate  of  copper,  a  bright  blue  gelatinous  precipitate  is 
obtained,  wMch,  after  some  time,  changes  into  a  green  powder,  the 
composition  of  which  is  represented  by  the  formula  2CuO,COj+HO ; 
the  blue  gelatinous  precipitate  appearing  to  differ  from  it  only  in 
containing  more  ivater.  By  boiling  the  liquid  with  the  precipitate, 
the  latter  is  converted  into  a  brown  powder  of  anhydrous  protoxide 
of  copper.  The  green  carbonate  of  copper  is  used  in  oil-painting, 
under  the  name  of  mineral  green. 

A  hydrocaibonate  of  copper,  of  the  formula  OuO,005+CuO,HO, 
called  malachite,  is  found  in  nature  in  the  form  of  green  concrete 
masses,  which  are  often  very  compact  and  of  considerable  size,  and  are 
fashioned  into  ornamental  objects,  such  as  vases,  shafts  of  columns, 
and  table  and  chimney  tops,  which  are  of  great  value.  "When 
polished  they  display  veins  of  different  shades  of  colours,  which  are 
produced  by  the  mammillary  structure  of  the  material,  and  impart 
a  very  beautiful  appearance  to  the  polished  surfaces.  Malachite  is 
sufficiently  abundant  in  Siberia  to  be  worked  as  an  ore  of  copper. 

Another  hydrocarbon  ate  of  copper,  of  which  the  formula  is 
20uO,COa+CuO,HO,  and  which  yields  fine  blue  crystals,  also 
occurs  in  nature,  which  substance  existed  in  great  abundance  in 
the  mines  of  Chessy,  near  Lyons,  where  it  Traa  long  smelted  as  an 
ore  of  copper.  When  finely  powdered  it  is  of  a  beautiful  blue 
colour,  in  which  state  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coloured 
wall-paper,  and  is  called  mountain  blue,  or  vMive  blue  ashes,  (bleu 
de  montagne,  or  cendres  bleues  naturelles.)  Artifiaial  blue  ashes, 
of  a  more  brilliant  shade  than  the  native  product,  are  made  in  En- 
gland, by  a  process  which  is  kept  secret. 

Arsenite  of  Copper. 
§  1050.  Arsenite  of  copper,  which  ie  used  in  oil-painting,  under 
the  name  of  Sclieele's  green,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  3  kilog.  of 
carbonate  of  potassa,  and  1  kUog.  of  arsenious  acid  in  14  litres  of 
water,  and  pouring  the  solution,  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  into 
a  boiling  solution  of  3  kilog.  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  40  litres  of 
water,  the  solutions  being  stirred  constantly  during  the  precipita- 
tion. The  shade  of  colour  is  modified  by  varying  the  proportions 
of  arsenious  acid. 

Silieates  of  Copper. 

§  1051.  By  means  of  fusion  the  oxide  of  copper  combines  in  all 

proportions  with  silicic  acid,  foi-ming  green  vitreous  substances.    A 

crystallized  silicate  of  copper,  called  dioptase  by  mineralogists,  is 

found  in  nature,  and  presents  the  formula  SCuOjSSiOg-fSHO. 

Acetates  of  Copper. 
§  1052,  By  dissolving  protoxide  of  copper  in  acetic  acid,  a  green 
hqiiid  is  obtained,  which,  when  evaporated  at  a  proper  temperature, 
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deposits  beautiful  green  crystals  of  the  formula  CuO,CJI„Og+HO, 
and  which  arc  soluhle  in  6  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  is  known  in 
commerce  by  the  name  of  verdigris,  and  is  manufactured  by  dis- 
solving the  basic  acetate  of  copper  in  vinegar,  Wlien  the  salt 
crystallizes  at  a  low  temperature,  the  crystals  are  blue,  and  present 
the  formula  CuO,C,H,0,+5HO. 

A  basic  acetate  of  copper  is  prepared  in  the  South  of  France  by 
allowing  sheets  of  copper,  moistened  with  vinegar  or  brought  into 
contact  with  the  grape  mash  which  is  undergoing  the  acid  fermenta- 
tion, to  oxidize  in  the  air.  The  copper  sheets  become  covered 
with  a  greenish-blue  coat,  which  is  scraped  off  from  time  to  time, 
and  of  which  the  formula  is  CuO,0,H,0,+CuO,HO-l-5nO.  If  it 
be  treated  with  water,  insoluble  crystalliuo  spangles  of  the  formula 
3CuO,C,H,Oj  separate,  while  a  mixture  of  neutral  acetate  CuO, 
OjHjO^  and  basic  acetate  3CuO,2C^H,0,  dissolves. 

A  basic  acetate  of  copper  is  made  at  Grenoble,  by  exposing 
sheets  of  copper  moistened  with  vinegar  in  hot  stoves.  This  sub- 
stance appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  two  sub-acetates  SCuOjSC.HjO. 
and  3CuO,C,H,0,. 

A  colour  which  is  a  compound  of  acetate  and  areenite  of  copper 
CuO,CjHjO,+3(2CuO,A80g)  is  likewise  used  in  oil-painting,  under 
the  name  of  Scnwetnfurt  green,  and  is  prepared  by  mixing  boiling  ' 
solutions  of  equal  parts  of  arsenious  acid  and  acetate  of  copper,  and 
boiling  the  mixture  for  some  time. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  COPPER  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  1053.  Copper  burns  actively  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur  (§  306), 
while  a  sulphide  of  copper  Cu^S  corresponding  to  the  suboxide  Cu^O 
is  formed.  This  sulphide  fuses  more  easily  than  metallic  copper, 
and  becomes  crystalline  on  cooling :  it  is  sometimes  found  in  copper 
furnaces,  crystallized  in  regular  octahedrons.  It  is  prepared  in  the 
laboratory  by  heating  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  sulphur  and  8  of  cop- 
per turnings,  grinding  the  substance  obtained  again  to  powder,  and 
reheating  with  sulphur.  This  sulphide  of  copper  exists  in  nature, 
and  sometimes  forms  beautiful  crystals,  which  are  sufficiently  soft 
to  be  cut  with  a  knife. 

The  sulphide  of  copper  GuS  corresponding  to  the  protoxide  CuO 
cannot  be  prepared  by  the  humid  way,  by  decomposing  the  solution 
of  a  protosalt  of  copper  by  sulf  hydric  acid  or  a  sulf  hydi'ate,  as  the 
black  powder  thus  obtained  soon  changes  in  the  air.  In  analyses, 
it  is  necessary  to  wash  it  with  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
sulf  hydric  acid.  The  sulphide  of  copper  CuS,  when  heated,  parts 
readily  with  one-half  of  its  sulphur,  and  is  converted  into  the  sulphide 
Cu,S. 

Compounds  of  sulphide  of  copper  Cu^S  and  sulphide  of  iron  FcjSj 
in  very  various  proportions  are  found  in  nature,  constituting  mine- 
rals which  are  called  copper  pyrites,  pyritous  copper,  and  variegated. 
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copper,  according  to  tteir  external  mineralogical  characters,  wiiicli 
frequently  agree  with,  their  chemical  composition.  These  minerals 
are  very  important,  as  they  are  the  most  common  ores  of  copper, 
and  furnish  the  largest  proportion  of  this  metal. 

COMPOUND  OF  COPPER  WITH  ARSENIC. 

§  1054.  Copper,  heated  in  a  vapour  of  arsenic,  combines  readily 

with  a  small  quantity  of  this  substance,  becoming  white  and  very 

brittle ;  but  hitherto  no  definite  compound  of  these  substances  has 

been  obtained. 

COMPOUND  OF  COPPER  'WITH  PHOSPHORUS. 
§  1055.  A  gray  and  very  brittle  phosphuret  of  copper,  contain- 
ing about  20  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  is  formed  when  very  finely 
divided  copper  ia  heated  in  the  vapour  of  phosphorus.  A  definite 
compound  of  copper  and  phosphorus  CUjPh  is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing neutral  phosphate  of  copper  by  hydrogen  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture. Phosphurets  of  copper  are  also  obtained  by  the  humid  way, 
by  passing  a  current  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper. 

COMPOUND  OF  COPPER  WITH  NJTR06EN. 
g  1056.  A  nitride  of  copper  of  the  formula  OUflN  is  obtained  by 
heating,  at  a  temperature  of  509°,  oxide  of  copper  CuO  in  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  when  the  substance  is  treated  ivith  a 
solution  of  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  oxide  of  copper  in  excess. 
Nitride  of  copper  is  a  deep  green  powder,  wbich  is  easily  decom- 
posed by  heat,  with  a  slight  explosion. 

COMPOUND  OP  COPPER  WITH  HYDSOGEN. 
§  1057.  A  compound  of  copper  with  hydrogen  is  obtained  by 
heating,  at  a  temperature  of  158°,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
with  hypophosphorous  acid.  The  hydride  of  copper  thus  prepared 
is  hydrated,  and  forms  a  bright  brown  powder,  which  suddenly  de- 
composes at  about  140°  into  metallic  copper  and  hydrogen  gas, 
which  is  disengaged,  Ohiorohydi-ic  acid  decomposes  it,  forming 
protochloride  of  copper,  while  the  hydrogen  is  set  free. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  COPPER  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  1058.  Two  compounds  of  copper  with  chlorine  are  known  :  the 
first  CujCl  corresponds  to  the  suboxide,  while  the  second  CuCl  cor- 
responds to  the  protoxide. 

SuhcMoride  of  copper  CnJJl  is  obtained  by  boOing  a  solution  of 
protochloride  of  copper  CuCI  with  very  finely  divided  metallic  cop- 
per, when  the  colour  of  the  liquid  changes  from  green  to  brown, 
while  white  crystalline  chloride  of  copper  Cu^jGl  is  soon  deposited. 
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The  chloride  is  also  obtaiaed  l)y  decompoaiag  the  protochloride 
CuCl  by  heat,  the  latter  parting  with  one-haif  of  its  chlorine.  The 
protochloride  CuCl  maT  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  snbchloride 
CujCl  by  pouring  protochloride  of  tin  into  a  solution  of  protochlo- 
ride of  copper,  the  decomposition  taking  place  in  the  cold,  while 
chlorohydrie  acid,  which  prevents  the  precipitation  of  the  oxide  of 
tin,  is  added  to  the  liquid.  The  chloride  CujCl  may  be  obtained 
crystallized  in  small  tetrahedrons  by  dissolving  it,  assisted  by  heat, 
in  chlorohydric  acid,  when  the  chloride  is  deposited  during  the  cool- 
ing of  the  liqnid. 

Chloride  of  copper  Cu,Cl  fuses  at  a  temperature  of  about  752°, 
and  volatilizes  at  a  red-heat.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  diasoivea  more  freely  in  chlorohydric  acid,  and  particularly  in 
ammonia.  It  soon  alters  in  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  a  green 
powder  consisting  of  a  compound  of  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  CuO 
and  protochloride  ChOI.  In  consequence  of  the  affinity  of  this  sub- 
stance for  oxygen,  it  is  frequently  used  in  eudiometrie  analyses,  and 
generally  in  the  form  of  solution  in  ammonia. 

.  iSubckloride  of  copper  CuCl  is  obtained  by  dissolving  tlie  prot- 
oxide OuO  in  chlorohydric  acid,  or  by  diasolying  metallic  copper  in 
aqua  regia.  The  chloride  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes 
on  cooling  from  a  concentrated  solution  in  the  form  of  long  bluish- 
green  needles,  of  which  the  formula  is  CuOH-2HO. 

This  chloride  is  prepared  in  the  anhydrous  state  by  slightly  heat- 
ing copper  in  an  excess  of  chlorine,  when  a  yellowish-brown  eom- 
ponnd  is  obtained,  which  evolves  chlorine  when  heated  to  a  dark 
red-heat,  and  is  converted  into  the  chloride  CujCl.  The  chloride 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  and  imparts  to  it  the  quality  of  bnrning 
with  a  beautiful  green  flame. 


§  1059.  Copper  is  determined  either  as  anhydrous  protoxide  CuO 
or  in  the  metallic  state.  When  copper  exists  alone  in  a  liquid,  it 
is  precipitated  by  caustic  potassa,  after  which  the  liquid  should  be 
boiled,  because  the  hydrated  protoxide  is  then  changed  into  an  an- 
hydrous oxide,  which  is  more  easily  washed :  the  oxide  is  weighed 
after  being  calcined  in  the  air.  Copper  is  frequently  precipitated  by 
a  blade  of  iron  or  zinc,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  weighed  in  thisstate,  must 
be  rapidly  washed  with  boiling  water  and  dried  excluded  from  the  air, 
from  which  it  promptly  absorbs  oxygen.  When  copper  is  precipi- 
tated from  its  solutions  by  sulfbydric  acid  gas,  the  precipitate  must 
be  washed  with  water  charged  with  sulf  hyoric  acid,  while  the  filter 
on  which  the  substance  has  been  collected  must  be  calcined,  and  the 
whole  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  from  which  solution  the  copper  is  then 
precipitated  by  caustic  potasaa. 
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Copper  is  very  accurately  determmed  by  the  following  process, 
used  in  the  analysis  of  many  cupreous  substances : 

The  substance  being  dissolved  in  an  acid,  an  excess  of  ammonia 
is  added  to  it,  ■which  redissolves  the  oxide  of  copper,  forming  a  blue 
solution,  remarkable  for  its  great  colouring  power.  A  standard  so- 
lution of  sulphide  of  sodium  ie  poured  into  the  liquid  from  an  alkali- 
meter  ;  when  the  copper  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  an  oxysul- 
phide  of  the  formula  CuO,5CuS.  By  careful  manipulation,  the 
moment  at  which  the  copper  ia  entirely  precipitated  maybe  exactly 
ascertained,  as  the  reaction  is  finished  when  the  liquid  has  lost  its 
colour.  It  is  then  easy  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  copper  precipi- 
tated, from  the  volume  of  the  standard  solution  of  sulphide  of 
sodium,  supposing  always  that  no  other  substances  which  are  pre- 
cipitable  by  the  dtaline  sulphide  exist  in  the  liquid. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  standard  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium, 
1  gm.  of  pure  copper  is  dissolved  in  5  or  6  gm.  of  nitric  acid ;  and 
aboHt  50  gm.  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia  being  added, 
gentle  heat  is  applied  to  dissolve  completely  the  precipitate.  The 
solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  the  initi^  volume  of  which  has 
been  measured  on  the  division  of  the  alkalimeter  containing  it,  is 
then  poured  into  the  deep-blue  liquid ;  and  when  the  latter  is  only 
of  a  light  blue,  the  flask  is  shaken  several  times,  and  then  allowed 
to  rest  for  a  few  moments.  The  sulphide  of  sodium  is  then  added, 
drop  by  drop,  in  order  to  observe  exactly  the  moment  at  which  the 
liquid  loses  its  colour,  at  which  point  the  volume  of  solution  added 
is  marked  on  the  division  of  the  alkalimeter.  Supposing  this  vo- 
lume to  be  represented  by  137.5  div.,  it  will  be  thence  inferred  that 
137.5  div.  of  the  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  correspond  to 
1.000  gm,  of  metallic  copper;  and  consequently,  if,  in  order  to 
remove  the  colour  of  an  ammoniacal  cupreous  liquid,  97.5  div.  of 
the  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  are  required,  the  conclusion  fol- 
lo^ra  that  the  tested  solution  contained  ^ .  1.000  gm.,  or  0.709  gm. 
of  metallic  copper. 

The  described  process  may  be  applied  to  solutions  containing 
other  metals  than  copper,  as  experiment  has  shown  that  it  gave 
exa«t  results  even  when  the  liquid  contained  iron,  zinc,  cadmium, 
tin,  and  lead  or  antimony,  because  the  alkaline  sulphide  only  com- 
mences to  act  on  the  metals  named  after  the  copper  has  been  com- 
pletely precipitated  in  the  state  of  oxysulphide.  It  is  nevertheless 
indispensable  that  the  iron  should  be  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide, 
since  the  presence  of  protoxide  would  derange  the  result.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  separate  by  filtering  the  deposit  thrown  down  by  seve- 
ral of  these  metals  at  the  moment  of  adding  the  excess  of  ammonia ; 
although  it  may  be  of  advantage  when  the  deposit  is  vei'y  copious, 
because  the  latter  would  prevent  the  colour  of  the  liquid  from  being 
distinguished. 

The  process  of  determination  just  described  becomes  inaccurate 
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wlieii  the  liquor  contains  colieilfc,  nickel,  mercury,  or  silver.  The 
presence  of  silver  may  be  easily  avoided,  as  it  is  sufGcicnt  to  add  a 
few  drops  of  sulfhydric  add  to  the  nitric  solution,  when  the  silver 
ia  entirely  precipitated  as  insoluble  chloride. 

§  1060.  Copper  is  easily  separated  from  the  alkaline,  alkalino- 
earthy,  and  earthy  metals,  from  manganese,  iron,  chrome,  cobalt, 
nickel,  zinc,  titanium,  and  uranium,  by  means  of  sulf  hydric  acid, 
passed  tbrough  the  liquid  acidulated  by  chlorohydric  acid,  when  the 
copper  alone  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  sulphide. 

It  is  separated  from  cadmium,  bismuth,  and  lead,  when  these 
metala  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  by  means  of  an  excess  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  which  does  not  dissolve  the  copper ;  which  same 
process  may  be  employed  to  separate  copper  from  alumina  and  the 
sesqidoxides  of  iron  and  chrome ;  but  the  results  are  less  exact  than 
those  of  precipitation  by  sulf  hydric  acid.  The  best  method  of  se- 
parating copper  from  lead  is  to  add  sulphuric  acid  to  the  nitric 
solution"  of  the  two  metals,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  to  drive  off  the 
excess  of  acid,  when  the  residue,  after  being  moistened  with  a  small 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  and  treated  with  water,  consists  only  of  sul- 
phide of  lead. 

Copper  is  separated  from  tin  by  treating  the  two  metals  with 
nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  moistening  the  residue  with  a 
"mall  quantity  of  mtiic  acid,  and  dissolving  it  in  water,  when  the 
tin  lemiins  m  the  =(tate  of  stannic  acid.  By  the  same  process, 
CDppei  may  be  separated  from  antimony;  but  the  results  are  le^ 
exact,  because  a  small  proportion  of  antimony  is  always  dissolved. 
It  IS  theiefore  bettei,  after  having  dissolved  the  metals  in  aqua 
regia,  to  saturate  the  solution  by  ammonia,  and  add  an  excess  of 
sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia,  in  which  sulphide  of  antimony  is  soluble. 
The  same  process  will  serve  to  separate  copper  from  tin  and  arsenic. 

METALLURGY  OF  COPPER. 
§  1061.  Copper  is  found  in  nature  chiefly  in  the  state  of  sulphide, 
which  is  rarely  isolated,  being  generally  combined  with  sulphide  of 
iron,  constituting  copper  pyrites  Cu^S-FFoaS,,  and  frequently  mixed, 
in  greater  or  less  proportions,  with  iron  pyrites  PeSa-  The  mrat- 
common  ores  of  copper  are  therefore  mixtures  of  sulphide  of  iron 
and  copper.  Besides  copper  pyrites,  the  following  ores  occur: 
variegated  copper  20u,S+FeS ;  fakUrz,  or  gray  eo;pfer,  which  is  a 
double  sulphide  of  antimony  and  copper ;  and  houmonite,  which  is  a 
multiple  sulphide  of  antimony,  copper,  and  lead ;  all  of  which  are 
very  important  minerals,  being  generally  very  rich  in  silver.  All  the 
ores  just  named  are  found  in  veins  traversing  the  old  roclts ;  while 
neai-  these  primitive  veins  deposits  of  copper  ores  are  often  seen,  evi- 
dently arising  from  the  alteration  of  the  ore  by  the  action  of  water. 
When  slow  streams  of  water,  which,  in  their  course,  pass  over  beds 
of  copper  ore,  and  thus  generally  contain  sulphate  of  copper,  drop 
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into  calcareous  earths,  or  remain  in  the  cavities  of  calcareous  rocks, 
sulphate  of  lime  is  formed  and  carried  off  by  the  water,  while  car- 
bonate of  copper  is  deposited ;  and  if  the  reaction  takes  place  at  a 
high  temperature,  oxide  of  copper  is  deposited  instead  of  the  car- 
bonate. Lastly,  if  organic  substances  be  present,  the  sulphate  of 
copper  may  be  rednced  either  to  the  metallic  state  or  to  that  of 
sulphide  of  copper.  The  occurrence  of  masses  of  carbonate  and 
oxide  of  copper,  which  are  frequently  found  near  veins  of  copper 
pyrites,is  thus  explained,  as  is  also  the  origin  of  small  crystals  of 
sulptiide  of  copper  scattered  through  certain  schistose  rocks  which 
are  impregnated  with  bitumen  and  contain  many  organic  remains. 
In  this  way,  geologisia  explain  the  formation  of  the  eupreoHs  pyrites 
found  scattered  in  small  crystals  through  bituminous  schist,  and 
exhibiting  impressions  of  fishes,  which  form  the  bottom  of  a  very 
extensive  basin  of  secondary  rocks  in  Mansfeld,  in  the  north  of 
Grermany. 

More  or  less  considerable  masses  of  suboxide  of  copper  OujO  are 
sometimes  found,  which  yield  a  very  rich  copper  ore,  very  valuable 
mines  of  which  aro  in  Peru  and  Chili.  The  principal  localities  of 
copper  ore  in  Europe  are  in  the  county  of  Cornwall  in  England, 
Mansfeld  and  Eammelsberg  in  the  north  of  Germany,  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains  in  Russia.  There  for- 
merly existed  at  Chessy  and  Saint-Bel,  near  Lyons,  a  very  pro- 
ductive mine  of  oxide   and   carbonate  of  copper,  which  is  now 


§  1062.  The  ores  of  the  oxide  and  carbonate  of  copper  are  very 
easily  worked.  It  is  sufiicient  to  smelt  them  in  contact  with  char- 
coal, in  cupola  furnaces,  with  scoriie  more  or  less  silicious,  when  an 
impure  copper,  called  blaclc  copper,  is  obtained,  which,  after  refining, 
yields  marketable  copper. 

§1063.  The  treatment  of  the  sulphuretted  ores  is  much  more 
complicated.  They  are  first  subjected  to  several  preliminary  roast- 
ings,  in  order  to  convert  a  certain  portion  of  the  sulphides  into  ox- 
ides, after  which  the  roasted  ores  are  smelted  in  blast  or  in  rever- 
beratory  furnaces,  with  the  addition  of  scoriie  or  other  fluxes,  if  the 
ore  does  not  itself  contain  a  sufficient  proportion  of  silicates.  Cop- 
per haa  a  greater  affinity  for  sulphur  than  iron,  while  the  latter 
metal,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  silicic  acid ;  the  oxide  of  copper,  which  forms 
during  the  roasting,  therefore  passes  entirely  into  the  state  of  sul- 
phide, by  abstracting  the  sulphur  from  the  sulphide  of  iron  which 
remained  in  the  roasted  material,  the  produete  of  the  operation 
being  a  slag,  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  of  the 

*  Tha  principal  locality  of  copper  ores  in  the  ITnited  States  is  that  at  Kewenaw 
Point,  Lake  Superior,  where  large  masBes  of  native  copper  ore  fonnd.  Otber 
great  localities,  omitted  in.  the  test,  rare  thoso  in  Cuba,  Siberia,  ani  Bwrra  Eurra 
in  Australia,  all  of  which  jield  principally  osidized  ores. —  W.  L.  F. 
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copper  pyrites,  and  a  sulphide  of  iron  and  copper,  and  the  cupreous 
matt,  containing  nearly  all  the  sulphide  of  copper  of  the  pyrites, 
and  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  sulphide  of  iron.  The  matt  is, 
consequently,  a  sulphuretted  ore  of  copper,  much  richer  in  copper 
than  the  original  pyrites.  It  is  again  roasted,  and  melted  ivith 
silicious  scoriEe,  and  frequently  with  ores  of  oxide  of  copper,  when 
they  are  at  hand,  which  process  produces  a  new  slag,  containing  a 
great  portion  of  the  iron  of  the  first  matt,  and  a  second  cupreous 
matt,  still  richer  in  copper  than  the  first.  These  successive  opera- 
tions are  repeated  vmtii  an  impure  copper,  blach  copper,  a  last 
cupreous  matt,  and  scoriEe,  are  obtained,  the  matt  being  then  sub- 
jected to  similar  processes,  or  added  to  the  preceding  matt,  so  that 
the  ultimate  product  is  black  copper,  which  is  refined.  We  shall 
give  examples  of  this  metaUurgic  process  as  adopted  in  some  of  the 
most  important  European  works. 

§  1064.  At  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  the  principal  ore  is  copper  pyrites, 
mixed  intimately  with  iron  pyrites  and  accompanied  by  a  quartzose 
gangue.  The  pyritous  ores  are  roasted,  mixed  with  ailicions  ores, 
in  the  praportion  of  2  pai'ts  of  pyritous  and  1  of  silicious  ore,  and 
10  to  30  per  cent,  of  scoriaa,  arising  from  a  previous  smelting, 
added.  This  mixture  is  smelted  in  a  blaat-fumaee  of  about  8  metres 
in  height,  and  a  matt  composed  of  sulphide  of  iron  Fe^S  and  sul- 
phide of  copper  CujS,  with  a  slag  which  should  present  nearly  the 
composition  of  bisilicate  of  iron  FeO,2Si03,  are  removed  from  it, 
The  matt,  which  contains  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  copper,  is  subjected 
to  four  successive  roastings,  which  remove  nearly  all  the  sulphur 
and  leave  the  metals  in  the  state  of  oxide.  The  roasted  matts  are 
smelted  in  blast-ftirnaces,  resembling  those  used  for  the  smelting  of 
the  roasted  ores,  quartz  and  oxidized  or  sulphui'etted  silicious  ores 
which  have  been  previously  roasted  being  added.  This  smelting 
yields  black  copper,  a  small  quantity  of  cupreous  matt,  and  scoriee, 
which  are  chiefly  simple  silicates  of  iron  FeOtSiO^.  The  cupreous 
matt  is  then  treated  like  the  first  matt  arising  from  the  smelting  of 
the  ores,  whUe  the  black  copper  is  refined  by  a  process  soon  to  bo 
described. 

1 1065.  The  copper  ores  of  Manafeld  are  argillaceous  schists, 
containing  pyrites  scattered  through  in  smaU  crystals,  their  rich- 
ness in  copper  being  very  variable,  while  they  are  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  bitumen.  They  are  roasted  by  being  heaped  on  a  pile 
of  wood,  which  is  easily  done,  the  consumption  of  fuel  being  small, 
as  the  fire  is  kept  up  by  the  bitumen.  Five  to  eight  per  cent,  of 
fluor-spar,  scorise  poor  in  copper,  arising  from  subsequent  opera- 
tions, and  frequently  small  quantities  of  cupreous  schists  containing 
carbonate  of  lime,  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  smelted  in  blast- 
furnaces 5  or  6  metres  high,  heated  by  coke.  Fig.  558  represents 
a  vei"tical  section  of  the  furnace  passing  through  one  of  the  twyers, 
while  fig.  557  represents  a  front  view.  (The  breast  of  the  furnace  has 
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been  removed  to  show  tlie  interior.)    Tho  lower  part  of  the  fuimco 
is  built  of  quartzose  sandstone,  and  tlie  upper  part  of  hricl')      The 


Fig.  587.  Hg.  558. 

furnace  has  two  twyers,  either  on  the  same  side,  as  in  fig.  559j  or  on 
op]  OS  te  «  les  At  the  base  of  the  b  east  of  the  furnace  are  two 
ope  Dg3  0  o  vhicli  a  e  opened  altemitely  fo  ti  e  e  cape  of  the 
1  1  d  piod  cts  an)  Tih  el  c  n  un  cate  by  meaua  of  canals  with 
■  two  large  c  nic  bles  CO  oi  ta  de.  The 
I  smelte  allows  i  nose  of  0  2  m  in  length 
(  to  fom  in  front  of  tl  e  twye  s,  and  the 
[  fuel  -vn  1  0  e  are  charged  alternately  in 
_  i  s  The  f  rnaces  are  surmounted 
E  by  1  n  neys  of  12  or  15  met  es  in  height, 
1  to  cairy  off  the  proJucts  of  combustion. 
The  matts  and  scorise  escape  constantly 
from  the  furnace,  and  flow  into  one  of  the 
receiving  basins  C,  the  opening  o'  corre- 
sponding to  the  basin  C  being  closed.  When  the  crucible  0  is 
filled,  the  hole  o'  is  opened  and  the  material  allowed  to  run  into  C, 
after  which  the  products  in  the  basin  C  are  immediately  removed. 
The  slags  are  generally  moulded  into  large  bricks,  which  are  ased 
in  building ;  while  the  matts,  in  the  shape  of  dislts,  are  removed  as 
fast  as  their  surface  solidifies.  The  emcible  0  being  emptied,  when 
C  is  filled,  the  substances  flowing  from  the  furnace  are  again  col- 
lected. 

The  matt,  which  forms  only  about  ^^  of  the  weight  of  the  melted 
ores,  is  composed  of  sulphide  of  iron  FeS  and  sulphide  of  copper 
OuaS ;  its  proportion  of  copper  varying  from  20  to  60  per  cent., 
according  to  the  natui-e  of  the  ore.  When  the  matt  contains  only 
20  or  30  per  cent,  of  copper,  it  is  subjected  to  three  successive 


Fig.  65a. 
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roaatinga  on  heaps  of  wood,  and  ia  again  passed  tKrougli  the  fur- 
nace, with  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  slag  arising  from 
the  first  smelting  of  the  ores ;  for  which  purpose  the  slag  which 
immediately  covered  the  matt  in  the  receiving  basins,  and  which 
ia  richer  than  the  superficial  scorife,  is  selected.  A  new  matt  is 
thus  obtained,  presenting  the  same  percentage  of  copper  as  that 
arising  from  the  sibeUing  of  rich  ores. 

§  1066,  The  rich  matts  are  subjected  to  six  successive  roastingg 
on  heaps  of  wood  the  operation  being  performed  in  small  stalls 
„  (fig.  560),  formed  by  three  stone 

walls,  and  having  openings  at  o, 
to  facilitate  the  draught.  The 
I  matt  which  has  been  roasted  in 
the  first  stall  is  passed  to  that 
i  of  No,  2,  and  so  on  until  it 
I  reaches  No.  6.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
which  is  formed  during  the 
roasting,  is  subsequently  removed  by  washing,  as  it  can  be  sold  to 
a  good  profit.  Beginning  with  the  third  roasting,  the  matts  are 
lixiviated,  after  each  roasting,  in  large  wooden  boxes,  superimposed 
upon  each  other,  a  methodical  process  of  washing  (§  447)  being 
adopted,  so  that  the  water  which  flows  from  the  last  box  is  nearly 
saturated,  and  soon  deposit  crystals  when  evaporated  by  heat  in 
leaden  boilers. 

The  roasted  matt  is  smelted  in  a  blast-furnace  resembling  that 
in  which  the  ores  are  smelted,  but  smaller ;  the  scoriae  intended  to 
combine  with  the  oxide  of  iron  of  the  matt  being  added.  This 
smelting  yields  black  copper,  scoriEe,  and  a  matt  which,  being  very 
rich  in  copper,  is  added  to  the  second  matts  resulting  from  the 
preceding  operation.  The  black  copper  is  removed  in  disks,  for 
which  purpose  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  poured  on  the  melted 
mass,  to  render  the  superficial  stratum  solid.  Black  copper  con- 
tains about  95  per  cent,  of  copper,  3  or  4  of  iron,  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  silver  and  antimony. 

§  1067-  Cupreous  ores  often  contain  enough  silver  to  render  the 
extraction  of  this  metal  advantageous ;  which  operation  is  effected 
either  on  the  black  copper  or  on  the  last  roasted  matts.  The  black 
copper  is  worked  by  diquation,  and  the  matts  by  amalgamation. 
The  following  is  the  principle  of  eliquation : — By  fusing  copper  and 
lead  in  an  elbow-furnace,  the  two  metals  are  alloyed ;  and  if  the 
fused  alloy  be  suddenly  cooled  at  the  moment  of  its  escape  from 
the  furnace,  the  metals  remain  intimately  mixed.  But,  if  the  solid 
alloy  be  gradually  reheated,  or  if  the  melted  alloy  be  slowly  cooled, 
the  metals  separate,  and  the  lead  retains  all  the  silver  which  origin- 
ally existed  in  the  copper,  while  the  latter  metal  is  merely  com- 
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bined  witli  a  certain  quantity  of  lead.  By  cupcllation  the  lead 
gives  up  its  silver,  and  the  impure  copper  is  refined. 

Three  parts  of  black  copper,  and  10  or  12  parts  of  lead,  as 
argentiferous   as   possible,  are   fused  in   a  small   elbow-furnace, 
litharge  rich  in  silver  being  often  substituted  for  the  lead.     The 
fused  alloy  is  run  into  cast-iron  moulds,  whore  it  suddenly  cools, 
and  takes  the  shape 
of  disks,  which  are 
heatedon  the  eliquat- 
'  ing  furnace.     This 
J  apparatus  consists  of 
,  two  cast-iron  plates 
\  (figs.  661  and  562), 
I  slightly  inclined  to- 
ward each  other,  and 
leaving  a  small  space 
above      an      empty 
space  M  in  the  ma- 
j  son-work  which  supports  the  plates.    The 
■  disks  D  are   placed   perpendicularly  on 
'  the  plates,  and  kept  separate  by  wooden 
wedges,  the  open  part  of  the  floor  being 
closed  by  aheet-iron  plates  P,  F.     Char- 
coal la  heaped  between  the  disks,  and  the 
wedges  are  removed,  after  which  wood  is 
ii„  &ba  placed  in  the  space  M  and  kindled,  the 

driught  being  jucieised  by  small  chimneys  o  made  in  the  mason- 
wotk  As  the  tempeidture  rises,  the  lead  fuses  and  runs  through 
a  canal  a  m  the  flooi  of  the  apace  M,  into  a  crucible  c,  whence  it 
19  lun  into  moulds  of  a  lenticular  shape.  The  copper,  still  alloyed 
Tnth  a  eeitam  quantity  of  lead,  remains  on  the  floor  in  the  form 
of  a  half  mplted,  ''pongy  mass,  while  the  lead  which  separates  by 
eliquation  contains  nearly  all  the  silver,  which  is  afterward  sepa- 
rated fay  eupellation 

As  the  cupie)u=<  masses  may  still  yield  a  certain  quantity  of 
argentiferous  lead,  if  the  temperature  be  raised,  they  are  heated 
in  a  peculiar  furnace,  called  a  sweating-furnace,  of  which  fig.  564 
represents  a  vertical  section  through  the  line  CD  of  the  plane 
(fig.  565),  while  fig.  565  shows  a  horizontal  section  at  the  height 
of  the  line  AB  (fig.  564) ;  and  lastly,  fig.  563  exhibits  a  front 
view  of  the  same.  The  cupreous  maaaea  are  placed  on  the  floor 
of  the  furnace  above  the  strainers  F,  F,  which  are  filled  with  wood ; 
when  the  door  of  the  furnace  is  closed  and  the  fuel  kindled, 
the  draught  being  assisted  by  small  holes  o,  o,  which  open  into 
a  chimney  H.  An  additional  quantity  of  lead  separates  by  eli- 
quation ;  but  as  the  air  in  the  furnace  is  very  oxidizing,  the 
greater  portion  of  this  lead  is  converted  into  litharge,  which  falls 
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diseolved 

in       the 
litharge 

There  will  he,  theiefoie,  on  the 
floor,  hlack  coppei  which  has  lost 
the  greater  propoition  of  the  hid 
and  silver  it  letained,  and  aigen- 
tiferous  lithaige  mch  m  coppei, 
which  aie  thio^n  as  plumbeous 
material  into  the  elhow-fumace  in 
which  the  black  coppei  is  smelted 
with  lead,  for  tho  pieparation  of 
disks  for  eliquation. 

§  1068.  The  hlack  cop- 
per produced  by  eliquation 
is  refined  in  a  reverberatory 
resembling  a  cupelling  fur- 
nace, of  which  fig.  566  re- 
presents a  vertical  section 
through  the  line  YX  of  the 
plane  (fig.  567),  while  fig, 
567  gives  a  horizontal  sec- 
tion through  the  line  VU  of 
fig.  566.  Wood  is  burned 
on  the  grate  F,  and  the 
flame  passes  through  the 
furnace  A  into  the  chim- 
ney C. 

The  copper  to  be  refined 
is  placed  on  the  hearth-sole 
of  the  furnace,  made  of 
moistened  charcoal  solidly  y  — 
pounded ;  the  charging  be- 
ing done  through  an  open- 
ing D,  which  is  afterward 
closed  by  a  door.  When  the 
metal  is  fused,  tho  wind  of 
Vol.  ir.— W 
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two  twyers  t  is  allowed  to  blow  over  the  surface  of  the  bath,  by  the 
oxidizing  action  of  which  the  sulphur,  lead,  and  iron  first  oxidize, 
while  scorife  and  skimmings  are  formed,  which  are  removed  through 
the  door  A.  After  a  certain  time,  the  copper  has  lost  its  foreign 
metals,  and  red  eoorise,  very  rich  in  suboxide  of  copper  CujjO,  are 
formed.  The  workman  judges  of  the  progress  of  the  operation 
by  plunging  an  iron  rod  from  time  to  time  into  the  bath  of  metal, 
thus  taking  out  a  thimble  of  copper,  which  he  hammers  to  ascertain 
its  physical  qualities.  When  the  refining  is  finished,  he  runs  the 
metal  into  the  basins  B,  E',  pours  into  them  a  small  quantity  of 
water  to  solidify  the  superficial  stratum,  which  he  immediately  re- 
moves, and  so  on,  until  he  has  removed  all  the  copper.  The  me- 
tallic disks  are  called  rosettes.  In  this  state  the  copper  is  not 
malleable,  as  a  small  quantity  of  suboxide  of  copper  CujO,  which 
it  always  contains,  destroys  this  property. 

Black  copper  is  frequently  refined,  in  this  way,  before  being 
subjected  to  eliquation ;  but  it  is  not  carried  so  far,  and  the  par- 
tially refined  black  copper  is  run  into  cold  water,  which  reduces  it 
to  the  state  of  grains  or  drops.  The  granulated  metal  is  then 
fused  with  the  plumbeous  material  in  the  elbow-furnace,  by  wlUch 
more  homogeneous  alloys  of  copper  and  lead  are  obtained,  than, 
when  disks  of  black  copper  are  fused  with  lead.  After  eliquation 
and  sweating,  the  cupreous  material  is  refined  by  a  process  pre- 
sently to  be  described. 

The  process  by  amalgamation  will  be  described  in  treating  of 
the  metallurgy  of  silver.* 

1 1069.  When  black  copper  contains  no  silver,  it  ia  not  subjected 
to  eliquation,  but  is  generally  refined  in  a  rejining-furnace,  a  verti- 
cal section  of  which  is  seen  in  fig.  568,  and  a  perspective  view  in 
fig.  669.     It  is  composed  of  a  hemispherical  crucible  C,  of  a  radius 


*  A  recently  introduced  prooeas  of  eitrapting  the  Bilver  from  cupreous  matts 
is  now  emplojed  to  great  advantage  in  Swansea,  South.  Walaa,  and  at  Beveral 
places  in  Oermany.  The  manipulations  are  as  yet  kept  secret,  while  the  suoees- 
sive  operaUons  are  as  follows : — The  seoond  or  third  cupreous  matt,  after  having 
been  graoulated,  or  stamped,  and  reduced  to  on  impalpable  powder,  ia  roasted  in 
a  reverberatory  undl  all  the  sulphate  of  copper  formed  is  decomposed,  anfS.  the 
snlphurio  acid  is  completely  espelled.  The  roasted  substance  is  again  powdered, 
and  roasted  with  a  certtun  quantity  of  common  salt,  the  chlorine  of  which  com- 
bines with  the  silver  to  form  chloride  of  silver.  The  product  resulting  from  this 
operation  is  sieved ;  and  while  the  coarser  particles,  which  consist  of  imperfectly 
roasted  matt  which  has  sintered  together,  are  again  roasted  with  oommOD  salt, 
the  powder  which  has  passed  through  the  sieve  is  treated  with  a  boiling  saturated 
solution  of  common  salt,  which  dissolves  the  chloride  of  silTer,  The  silver  ia 
precipitated  from  its  solution  in  tte  metallic  slate  by  pieces  of  metallic  copper, 
while  the  copper  in  solution  is  in  its  turn  precipitated  by  iron.  The  more  per- 
fectly the  first  roasting  was  effected,  i.  e.  the  less  sulphuric  acid  was  allowed  to 
remain,  the  less  chloride  of  copper  will  form  by  the  subsequent  roasting  with 
common  salt;  and  the  less  copper  the  solution  of  silter  contaiaa,  tbe  more  per- 
feotiy  will  the  silver  be  precipitated,  and  consequently,  the  more  eoononiicai  will 
the  operation  be.     The  whole  process  requires  great  care.-—  W.  L.  F. 
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of  about  0.2  tn.  lined  with  brasque  made  of  2  parts  of  charcoal  and  1 
of  clay.  It  is  surrbunded  by  an  edge  having  an  opening  A,  closed  by 
a  door,  the  object  of  which  is  to  more  readily  support  the  charcoal. 
When  first  made,  or  repaired,  it  is  dried  for  several  hours,  by 
filling  it  with  burning  charcoal ;  and,  fresh  charcoal  being  added, 
the  pieces  of  black  copper  are  placed  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
twyer  T,  and  the  blast  is  admitted.  When  the  charge  of  black 
copper  is  melted,  fresh  is  added,  taking  care  to  always  keep  the 
furnace  filled  with  charcoal.  A  tap-hole  ii',  allows  the  escape  of 
the  scorife  which  form  during  the  refining.  Sulphurous  acid,  and 
white  vapours  of  oxide  of  antimony,  when  this  metal  exists  in  the 
black  copper,  are  disengaged,  while  the  first  scoriK!  contain  a 


considerable  amount  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  gives  them  a  greenish 
hue,  while  the  succeeding  slag  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  very  rich 
in  oxide  of  copper.  When  the  workman  has  melted  the  quantity 
of  black  copper  intended  for  a  single  operation,  he  takes,  from 
time  to  time,  a  thimble  of  copper  on  the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  and 
judges,  by  the  appearance  of  the  metal,  of  the  progress  of  the 
operation.  When  he  thinks  the  refining  is  terminated,  he  stops 
the  blast,  throws  a  bucket-full  of  water  on  the  hearth,  removes  the 
charcoal,  uncovers  the  surface  of  the  metallic  bath,  and  skims  off 
the  supernatant  scoriee ;  and  when  its  surface  is  clean,  throws  on 
it  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  consolidate  its  superficial  stratum, 
and  immediately  removes  it  in  the  form  of  a  rosette.  Water  is 
again  poured  on,  a  second  rosette  removed,  and  so  on,  until  the 
operatiouisterminated.  The  process  generally  lasts  two  hours,  and 
produces  a  loss  of  about  25  per  cent,  on  black  copper,  furnishing 
76  per  cent,  of  rosette  copper. 

§  1070.  Rosette  copper  does  not  possess  the  malleability  of  the 
copper  of  commerce,  and,  in  order  to  give  it  the  desired  properties, 
must  be  subjected  to  a  very  delicate  operation,  requiring  a  skilful 
workman.  The  rosettes  are  remelted  in  a  small  furnace,  resem- 
bling that  of  figs.  568  and  569,  for  refining  black  copper,  and, 
when  the  fused  metal  has  run  into  the  crucible,  it  is  covered  with 
fine  charcoal,  when,  after  some  time,  all  tho  suboxide  of  copper  is 
reduced,  and  the  metal  has  attained  its  greatest  degree  of  mallea- 
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bility.  But  if  the  workman  does  not  seize  exactly  the  proper 
moment,  the  metal  again  loses  its  niaUeability  hj  combining  with 
a  small  quantity  of  carbon.  When  this  happens,  {which  the  refiner 
soon  discovers  by  occasional  experiment,)  he  uncovers  the  metal, 
and  allows  the  air  of  the  twyer  to  play  for  a  few  moments  over 
the  surface  of  the  bath,  which  operation  he  repeats  until  he  attains 
the  favourable  period.  The  purified  metal  ia  then  run  into  moulds 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes. 

I  1071.  England  alone  manufactures  more  than  half  of  the 
copper  used  in  the  world.  The  most  important  copper-minea  are 
in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  while  the  principal  smelting- works 
are  in  Wales,  and  smelt,  besides  the  British  ores,  many  foreign 
ores  coming  from  Chili,  Peru,  Cuba,  New  Zealand,  Algiers,  Nor- 
way, &c. 

The  ores  smelted  in  the  Welsh  copper-works-may  be  divided 
into  several  clasags,  according  to  their  richness  in  copper  and  their 
chemical  composition : 

1.  Copper  pyrites,  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  iron  pyrites, 
and  containing  but  a  small  quantity  of  oxidized  cupreous  sub- 
stances, and  accompanied  hj  a  quartzose  and  earthy  gangue  of 
little  value.     They  contain  from  S  to  15  per  cent,  of  copper, 

2.  Copper  pyrites,  presenting  the  same  composition  as  the  fore- 
going, but  containing  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  copper. 

3.  Copper  pyrites,  containing  very  little  iron  pyrites  and 
matter  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  copper,  but  in  larger  pro- 
portion of  oxidized  cupreous  substances,  and  the  gangue  of  which 
is  essentially  quartzose,  ■while  they  yield  from  12  to  20  per  cent, 
of  copper. 

4.  Ores  composed  principally  of  oxidized  copper-ores,  mixed 
with  pyritous  and  variegated  copper.  Their  gangue  is  quartzose, 
and  they  contain  from  25  to  45  per  cent,  of  copper. 

5.  Very  rich  oxidized  ores,  free  from  sulphides  and  injurious 
substances,  accompanied  by  a  quartzose  gangue,  and  containing 
from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  copper,  in  the  metailic  state,  and  in 
that  of  suboxide  or  carbonate.  This  valuable  ore  is  imported 
chiefiy  from  Chili. 

§  1072.  The  metallurgic  treatment  begins  with  ores  of  the  first 
class,  which  are  roasted  in  large  reverberatory  furnaces,  a  hori- 
zontal section  of  one  of  which  is  represented  in  fig.  571,  while 
fig,  570  shows  a  vertical  section  through  the  line  XY  in  fig.  571. 
The  hearth-sole  of  this  furnace  is  21  feet  in  length  by  21  in  width, 
and  made  of  refractory  bricks.  The  vaulted  roof  descends  rapidly 
from  the  grate  F  to  the  flue  it,  which  conveys  the  gases  into  a 
tall  chimney.  Pour  doors  p  on  the  sides  of  the  furnace  serve  as 
working-holes,  while  an  opening  o  near  the  fire-bridge  or  altar, 
serves  for  the  introduction  of  a  certain  quantity  of  fresh  air, 
which  can  he  regulated  by  a  register.     The  hoarth-sole  has  four 
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rectangdar  apertures  t  immedntply  igainst  the  workmg-doors, 
serving  for  tbe  extraction  of  the  roasted  material,  and  which  are 
kept  closed  during  the  roasting,  by  cast-iron  pktes  la  the 
vaulted  roof  are  two  large  aheet-iron  hoppers,  through  which  the 
ore  to  be  roasted  is  introduced,  and  which  are  provided  with  re- 
gisters which  on  heing  opened  allow  the  material  to  fall  on  the 
hearth- sole. 

The  combustible  employed  for  the  roasting  and  smelting  is  the 
Welsh  anthracite,  which,  as  it  barns  with  difficulty,  and  is  reduced 
to  dust  by  the  influence  of  heat,  cannot  furnish,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  necessary  flame  to  heat  a  reverberatory  of 
21  feet  in  length  throughout  the  whole  of  its  extent ;  and  which, 
moreover,  cannot  be  burned  on  a  common  grate,  as  it  would  either 
fall  through  between  the  bars,  or  completely  iill  up  the  interstices. 
These  inconveniences  have  been  remedied  in  a  very  ingenious 
way,  by  which  the  manner  of  combustion  is  rendered  different 
from  that  generally  taking  place  in  reverberatories.  The  anthra- 
cite leaves,  on  being  burned  at  a  high  temperature,  an  ash  which  by 
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fusion  is  rendered  pasty,  and  constitutes  a  vitreous  slag,  a  pro- 
perty which  the  workmen  make  use  of  to  obtain  a  kind  of  earthy 
grate,  which  is  supported  only  by  a  few  bars  of  iron,  placed  wide 
apart.  Different-sized  fragments  of  this  slag  are  heaped  on  the 
bars,  until  the  layer  has  attained  the  thickness  of  about  1  or  1^ 
feet,  after  which  the  ash  of  the  fuel  burned  on  this  support  forma  a 
kind  of  slag,  which  encloses  numerous  pieces  of  coal ;  and  when 
the  slag,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  a  fresh  quantity  above, 
becomes  further  removed  from  the  source  of  heat,  it  cools,  and 
thus  forms  new  interstices,  large  enough  to  allow  the  current  of 
air  necessary  for  the  combustion  to  pass,  but  too  narrow  to  permit 
the  escape  of  powdered  fuel.  The  workman  contrives  to  keep  the 
thickness  of  the  layer  of  slag  uniform,  by  breaking  away  pieces 
from  below  from  time  to  time,  and  allowing  them  to  fall  into  the 
ash-pit. 

About  J  of  its  weight  of  bituminous  coal,  in  small  pieces,  is 
added  to  the  anthracite,  in  order  that  the  former,  by  adhering  to 
the  anthracite,  and  swelling  by  the  heat,  may  maintain  the  desired 
porosity  throughout  the  mass.  The  thickness  of  the  layer  of 
anthracite  is  about  1  foot  above  the  support  of  slags.  Tho  air 
traverses  the  layer  at  innumerable  points,  and  ita  oxygen  is  en- 
tirely converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  which,  with  the  nitrogen, 
enters  the  furnace,  where  it  is  consumed  at  the  expense  of  the 
cold  air  introduced  through  the  aperture  o  and  through  the  small 
holes  in  the  working-doors.  The  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  furnace 
is  thus  filled  with  a  long  flame  of  carbonic  oxide,  which  burns  by 
contact  with  jets  of  air  containing  an  excess  of  oxygen,  and  which 
spread  out  like  a  sheet  on  the  floor  of  the  furnace,  because  they 
enter  through  holes  pierced  as  low  as  possible. 

The  ore  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  the  furnace  is  thus  constantly 
exposed  to  a  layer  of  oxidizing  air,  near  a  mass  of  combustible  gas 
which  is  consumed  slowly  on  ita  under  surface,  thus  furnishing  the 
heat  necessary  to  the  roasting.  The  roasting  of  a  charge  of  ore 
is  commenced  immediately  after  the  former  charge  has  been  ex- 
tracted, without  allowing  the  furnace  to  rest.  Each  charge  consists 
of  3J  tons,  which  are  introduced  by  opening  the  valves  of  the 
hoppers  in  which  the  ore  has  been  previously  heaped ;  and  the 
workmen  immediately  spread  the  whole  charge  uniformly  over  the 
floor,  by  means  of  iron  rakes,  introduced  through  the  four  working- 
holes,  which  are  afterward  closed.  Every  2  hours  a  fresh  surface 
is  exposed  by  stirring  with  long  iron  poles ;  and  the  whole  roasting 
lasts  12  hours.  In  order  to  extract  the  roasted  ore,  the  workmen 
open  the  working- doors,  and  lift  up  the  cast-iron  plates  which 
cover  the  openings  r,  into  which  they  rake  the  ore,  thus  causing  it 
to  pass  into  a  reservoir  U  under  the  furnace,  whence  other  work- 
men take  it,  after  it  has  cooled,  to  the  sm  el  ting-furnace. 

§  107S.    The  smelting-furnace  is   a  reverb eratory,   fed   by  a 
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mixture  of  J  of  anthracite  and  ^  of  fine  pit-coal,  Tfhich  are  burned 
oil  a  lied  of  ecorise,  the  flame  being  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  the  carbonic  oxide  gas  which  forms  in  the  stratum  of  fuel.  By 
forcing  the  draught  a  higher  temperature  can  be  attained  than  in 
the  roasting-furnace.  Fig.  573  represents  a  horizontal,  and  fig. 
572  a  vertical  section  of  the  furnace.  The  hearth-sole  ia  made 
of  acorise,  having  a  depression  at  B,  constituting  a  kind  of  inner 
baain.     The  roasted  ores  are  smelted  by  adding  to  them  the  rich 


r-jr- 


scoriEe  arising  from  the  preeedmg  opeiations  and  unroaated  crude 
ores  belonging  to  the  third  chss ,  a  certain  quantity  of  fluor-spar 
being  added,  to  give  fiuiditj  to  the  ^coii  e  Influenced  by  the 
high  temperature,  the  oxides  and  aulphides  leict  upon  each  other, 
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and  while  the  copper  combines  chiefly  with  the  sulphur,  the  iron 
selects  the  oxygen  and  passes  into  the  scorife.  There  is,  more- 
over, a  reaction  between  the  oxygen  of  the  oxides  and  the  sulphnr 
of  the  sulphides,  acd,  consequently,  disengagement  of  sulphurous 
acid.  The  operation  is  terminated  in  4, hours,  and  the  products 
of  smelting  are — a  matt  which  contains  the  greater  portion  of 
the  copper  combined  with  the  sulphur  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
sulphide  of  iron  ;  and  a  slag  highly  charged  with  oxide  of  iron, 
and  containing  many  fragments  of  quartz,  giving  it  a  muddy  con- 
sistence. The  workman  draws  out  the  slag,  by  means  of  his  rake, 
which  he  introduces  through  the  working-hole  p  near  the  flue,  and 
causes  the  slag  to  fall  into  rectangular  cavities  U,  made  in  the 
same,  the  shape  of  which  it  assumes.  At  the  same  time,  the 
smelter  opens  a  tap-hole  which  penetrates  to  the  bottom  of  the 
inner  reservoir  E,  when  the  inatt  flows  in  a  small  stream,  and  is 
conducted  by  a  canal  ah  into  a  reservoir  R  filled  with  water,  when 
it  is  divided  into  very  small  grains. 

The  matt  arising  from  this  smelting  is  called  coarse  metal,  and 
contains  about  33  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  scorise  are  broken  up, 
and  the  pieces  sorted;  the  richest  being  kept  to  he  added  to  an- 
other smelting  of  roasted  ore,  while  the  remainder  is  rejected.* 

§  1074,  The  coarse  metal  is  then  roasted,  and  again  smelted. 
As  the  substance  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  sulphur  during 
the  roasting,  ic  is  not  to  be  prevented  that  a  certain  portion  of 
copper  should  pass  into  the  slag,  in  the  state  of  oxide,  which  is, 
however,  of  no  importance,  as  tbe  scorije  must  pass  through  other 
operations.  The  furnaces  for  roasting  the  coarse  metal  resemble 
those  for  roasting  the  ore,  and  the  process  is  similarly  conducted, 
with  the  exception  that  toward  the  close  of  the  operation  the  tem- 
perature is  raised  higher.  The  charge  is  4J  tons,  and  the  roasting 
lasts  36  hours,  during  which  time  the  material  must  be  frequently 
turned  with  a  rake.  The  roasted  substance  falls  through  the 
working-holes  r. 

The  roasted  coarse  metal  is  smelted  with  the  copper  ore  of  the 
fourth  class,  scoriffi  very  rich  in  copper  arising  from  the  refining  of 
the  crude  copper,  as  will  be  hereafter  described,  and  the  scales 
from  the  rollers  being  added.  The  smelting-furnace  resembles 
that  for  smelting  roasted  ores,  but  the  hearth  has  no  inner  reser- 

*  The  rich  elag  is  separated  from  the  poorer  portions  in  on  ingenious  manner : 
—The  slag  being  run  out  from  tlia  fnrnaoe  into  reotangular  cavities,  and  tlius 
obtained  in  blocks  of  about  2J  feet  bj'  1  J,  bj  1  in  deptli,  ia  removed  before  it  lias 
Bolidified,  but  not  befora  an  outer  orust  of  a  certain  thieknesa  haa  formed,  and 
set  up  in  a  slanting  position,  the  side  whioli  lay  undermost  in  the  pit,  and  irhich. 
oonsequentlj  contains  all  the  grains  of  matt,  which,  bj  their  greater  specific 
gravity,  ooeapy  the  lowest  position,  now  forming  the  upper  surfaoe.  The  cake 
is  then  tapped  at  both  ends,  when  the  liquid  interior,  which  is  poor  in  copper, 
Sowing  out,  leaves  a  hollow  box  of  slag,  the  apper  side  of  which  is  broken  out 
ajjd  used,  while  the  other  parts  are  rejected.— F.  L.  F. 
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voir.  The  fire  is  managed  in  tlie  same  way,  but  a  higher  tempe- 
rature 13  produced,  and  the  operation  lasts  2  hours  longer.  It  is 
endeavoured  to  mix  the  materials  in  such  proportions  that  the 
sulphide  of  iron  in  the  emelting-bed  may  be  oxidized  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  metallic  oxides,  and  pass  nearly  wholly  into  the  slag,  while 
the  copper  combines  with  the  superfluous  sulphur  to  form  the  matt. 
The  materials  react  upon  each  other  principally  after  fusion,  the 
reaction  being  almost  entirely  limited  to  a  double  decomposition 
between  the  sulphide  of  iron  and  the  oxide  of  copper,  while  very 
little  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
operation,  the  workman  stirs  the  mass  with  his  rod,  and  then  blows 
up  the  fire  in  order  to  properly  separate  them ;  after  which  he 
opens  the  tap-hoJe,  when  the  matt  runs  out  first,  and  is  received 
in  small  caoals,  while  it  is  followed  by  the  fiuid  slag.  The'Iatter 
is  separated  into  2  parts,  and  wMle  the  richest  are  reserved  for 
special  treatment,  which  yields  copper  of  the  first  quality,  the 
poorest  are  added  to  a  new  smelting  of  roasted  coarse  metal. 

The  matt  is  of  a  grayish-white  colour,  sometimes  slightly  bluish, 
and  is  called _^ne  metal.  It  contains  about  73  per  cent,  of  copper, 
and  resembles  in  composition  the  sulphide  of  copper  Cu^S,  although 
it  is  rarely  entirely  free  from  sulphide  of  iron. 

The  rich  scoriee  arising  from  this  smelting  are  subjected,  as  we 
have  before  said,  to  a  special  treatment,  being  smelted  in  a  rever- 
heratory  furnace  with  a  certain  quantity  of  crude  ores  of  class 
No,  3,  which  contain  but  few  injurious  substances,  and  sulphur 
sufficient  to  transform  the  copper  of  the  smelting-bed  into  sulphide, 
which  passes  into  a  matt,  which  is  then  treated  like  the  ordinary 
matts. 

§  1075.  The  fine  metal  is  subjected  to  an  operation  of  which 
the  object  is  to  ultimately  expel,  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid, 
the  sulphur  which,  until  then,  had  been  preserved  as  an  agent  of 
concentration  for  the  copper,  and  to  drive  ofl',  at  the  same  time, 
either  by  gasification  by  the  assistance  of  oxygen  alone,  or  by 
scorification  by  the  united  aid  of  oxygen  and  siiex,  tlie  foreign 
matters,  such  as  arsenic,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  tin,  &c.  This  is 
effected  by  means  of  two  successive  reactions  which  take  place  in 
the  same  furnace :  first,  by  the  direct  action  of  the  air  on  the  mate- 
rial kept  at  a  temperature  near  its  fusing  point,  and  liquefying 
drop  by  drop,  which  operation  is  the  roasting  of  the  matt ;  and 
secondly,  by  the  reaction  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  which  is  formed  in 
great  excess,  on  the  sulphides  which  are  not  decomposed  by  roasting. 
The  two  products  of  the  operation  are  coarse  or  blistered  copper, 
which  is  purer  than  the  black  copper  of  the  continental  manufac- 
tories, and  a  very  rich  scorise,  which  is  passed  through  the  smelting 
of  the  roasted  coarse  metal. 

This  process  is  carried  on  in  a  reverheratory  furnace  resembling 
other  smelting-furnaces,  but  having  a  side-door  through  which  the 
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matt  is  charged.  The  matt  is  in  pretty  large  cakes,  wMch  are 
heaped  upon  the  hearth-sole,  while  the  rich  oxidized  ores  of  the 
fifth  class  are  added ;  the  charge  being  about  3  tons.  In  half  an 
hour  the  matt  begins  to  fuse,  and  the  first  liquid  drops  fall  upon 
the  sole,  which  process  lasts  about  4  hours ;  after  which  all  the 
materials  are  collected  on  the  sole  in  a  semi-doughy  state,  when  a 
strong  bubbling  is  observed,  owing  to  the  disengagement  of  sul- 
phurous acid  produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  oxides  on  the 
sulphides.  The  temperature  is  allowed  to  fall,  so  as  to  prolong 
this  reaction  until  the  twelfth  hour,  at  which  period  the  disengage- 
ment of  sulphurous  acid  ceases,  because  the  temperature  has 
greatly  fallen.  The  Sre  is  then  blown  up,  the  materials  become 
more  fluid,  and  the  reaction  is  completed.  In  18  hours,  reckon- 
ing from  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the  material  contains 
but  little  sulphur,  and  the  smelter  then  raises  the  temperature  as 
high  as  possible,  in  order  to  assist  the  separation  of  the  substances. 
In  24  hours  he  skims  the  bath  with  his  rake,  and  runs  off  the 
coarse  copper  into  thin  cakes,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered 
with  blisters.     The  seoriie  contain  about  20  per  cent,  of  copper,* 

§  1076.  Blistered  copper  is  refined  without  the  admixture  of 
any  other  substance,  the  reagents  being  atmospheric  oxygen,  the 
siliceous  material  of  the  sole  and  sides  of  the  furnace,  and  that 
furnished  by  the  sand,  adhering  to  the  cakes  of  copper.  The 
refining-furnace  differs  but  slightly  from  other  smelting-furnaces, 
the  grate  being  merely  deeper,  in  order  to  accommodate  more 
fuel,  and  its  capacity  being  more  ample.  As  much  as  10  tons  of 
blistered  copper  are  charged  on  the  sole,  arranged  in  a  heap  rising 
as  high  as  the  vault  of  the  furnace.  The  process  lasts  24  hours, 
comprising  the  time  necessary  for  charging ;  but,  during  the  iirst 
18  hours,  the  workman  attends  only  to  the  fire.  The  copper 
melts  gradually  under  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  air,  and  the 
oxide  of  copper  thus  formed  reacts,  either  immediately,  or  by 
combination  with  the  silex,  on  substances  more  oxidizable  than 
copper,  while  a  slag  is  formed,  into  which,  in  addition  to  suboxide 
of  copper  CujO  in  great  excess,  the  oxides  of  all  the  other  foreign 
metals  enter. 

In  22  hours,  the  copper  is  completely  freed  from  the  sulphur 
and  foreign  metals,  and  the  workman  then  skims  the  bath  and 
removes  all  the  scorire  from  its  surface. 

The  copper  is  then  in  the  same  state  as  the  rosette  copper  of 
the  continental  foundries,  and  contains  a  certain  quantity  of 
oxide  of  copper,  which  destroys  its  malleability ;  but  it  is  obtained 

*  In  most  of  the  Welsh.  oopper-Tforks  the  finis  mdal  is  subjected  to  a  third 
HuooesaiTe  roaatjng  and  smelting,  from  which  there  results  a  matt  which  iu  tliis 
case  is  called  coarse  copper,  while  the  proctuat  crising  from  the  operations  described 
in  this  section  is  called  blislered  copper. 
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directly  in  a  malleable  state  in  the  English  works  by  the  following 
process : — Foar  or  five  ahovelMa  of  charcoal  are  thrown  on  the  bath, 
which  spread  immediately  over  its  whole  surface,  and  then  a  long 
stick  of  green  wood  is  plunged  into  the  bath.  In  consequence  of 
the  elevated  temperature  to  which  it  is  suddenly  subjected,  the  wood 
disengages  reducing  gases,  which  cause  the  metallic  bath  to  bubble 
strongly,  and  considerably  hasten  the  effect  which  would  be  ulti- 
mately produced  by  the  charcoal  on  the  surface.  After  twenty 
minutes  of  this  bubbling,  the  refiner  tests  the  copper  by  means  of  a 
small  mould  fastened  to  an  iron  rod :  he  dips  out  a  small  sample  of 
copper,  places  it  on  an  anvil,  and  testa  its  malleability  hj  striking 
it  with  a  hammer.  When  he  ia  satisfied  with  its  quality,  he  makes 
a  last  skimming  and  removes  the  balance  of  the  charcoal  and  the 
small  quantity  of  scorise  which  has  formed,  and  then  runs  the  cop- 
per into  moulds. 

COPPER  OF  CEMENTATION, 
g  1077.  The  water  of  copper-mines,  or  that  flomng  from  the 
washing  of  roasted  copper-ores,  often  contains  a  lai-ge  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  separated  by  precipitating  it  by  metallic 
iron.  The  water  is  conveyed  into  large  basins,  in  which  iron  bars, 
plates  of  sheet-iron,  or  scrap-iron,  are  placed,  on  which  the  copper 
precipitates  in  the  form  of  a  crystalhne  powder,  while  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  iron  dissolves.  The  copper  thus  obtained  is  called 
copper  of  cementation,  (cuivre  de  cement,)  and  is  refined  as  above 
described,* 


Alloys  of  Copper  and  Zine. 
§  1078.  Pure  copper  is  moulded  with  difSculty,  because  it  is  often 
filled  with  fiaws  and  air-bubbles,  which  spoil  the  casting ;  but  by  al- 
loying it  with  a  certain  quantity  of  zinc,  a  metal  is  obtained  free 
from  this  objection,  harder,  and  more  easily  worked  in  the  lathe. 
Zinc  renders  the  colour  of  copper  more  paie ;  and  when  it  exists  in 
certain  proportions  in  the  alloy,  it  commimicates  to  it  a  yellow  hue, 
resembling  that  of  gold ;  but  when  present  in  larger  quantity,  the 
colour  is  a  bright  yellow ;  and  lastly,  when  the  ainc  predominates, 
the  alloy  becomes  of  a  grayish  white.  Various  names  are  given  to 
these  different  alloys.     The  one  most  uaed  in  the  arts  is  hrass,  or 

•  A  similar  method  is  employed  at  Stndtberg,  in  Wesiphalia,  and  on  Anglesea, 
England,  to  extract  copper  from  carbonated  ores ;  the  latter  being  lieaped  in  large 
pits,  and  ooTeredwith  water,  while  sulphuric  acid,  geoerated  on  the  spot  by  burn- 
ing sulphur  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitre  in  a  small  furnace  with  a  closed  top,  is 
led  into  the  pits.  Bad.  gradually  oonTerts  the  copper  entirely  into  sulphate.  When 
the  mother  liquid  has  become  neutral,  it  is  pumped  ofF/and  (ie  copper  is  precipi- 
tated from  it  by  scrape  of  iron. 

The  same  method  would  probably  apply  to  the  working  of  the  large  bloois  of 
copper  found  at  Lake  Superior. — W.  L.  F. 
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yellow  cnpper,  composed  of  about  §  of  copper  and  J  of  j:inc.  Other 
alloys  are  also  known  in  commerce,  by  the  names  of  tombac,  similar 
or  Mannlieim  gold,  pinehbeek  or  prinee's  metal,  (chrysocale,)  etc. : 
they  contain  in  addition  greater  or  lees  quantities  of  tin. 

Tombac,  used  for  ornamental  objects  which  are  intended  to  be 
gilded,  contains  10  to  14  per  cent,  of  zinc ;  the  composition  of  Dutch 
gold,  which  can  be  hammered  into  very  thin  sheets,  being  nearly  the 
same.  Similor,  or  Mannheim  gold,  contains  10  to  12  per  cent,  of 
zinc,  and  6  to  8  of  tin ;  and  pinchbeck  contains  6  to  8  per  cent,  of 
zinc,  and  6  of  tin.  The  statues  in  the  park  of  Versailles  ai-e  made 
of  the  following  alloy : 

Copper 91 

Zinc 6 

Tin 2 

Lead 1 

The  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc  are  altered  by  a  high  temperature  and 
a  portion  of  the  zinc  is  volatilized.  If  brass  be  heated  in  a  brasqued 
crucible  in  a  forge-fire,  the  zinc  is  nearly  wholly  driven  off. 

Brass  is  made  by  melting  directly  copper  and  zinc ;  rosette  cop- 
per being  ased,  fused  in  a  crucible,  and  run  into  water  to  granulate 
it.    The  zinc  is  broken  into  small  pieces.     The  fusion  is  effected  in 
0  earthen  crucibles  which  can  contain  from 

30  to  40  pounds  of  alloy,  the  metals  being 
introduced  in  the  proportion  of  §  of  cop- 
per and  ^  of  zinc,  to  which  scraps  of  brass 
aie  added.  A  certain  number  of  CTucibles 
are  placed  in  an  egg-shaped  furnace  A, 
(fig.  5T4,)  lined  with  refractory  bricks, 
and  supported  by  a  brick  dome,  having 
apertures  through  which  the  flame  of  the 
fuel  passes,  the  grate  F  being  immediately 
beneath  the  dome.  The  crucibles  are  in- 
troduced through  the  upper  opening  of 
the  furnace,  which  is  covered,  during  the 
smelting,  by  a  lid  having  a  hole  0  for  the 
escape  of  the  gases,  A  register  beneath 
'  the  grate  regulates  the  draught,  and 
serves  for  the  extraction  of  the  crucibles. 
When  the  alloy  is  fused,  the  crucibles  are  removed  with  tongs,  and 
the  brass  run  into  clay  moulds ;  and,  sometimes  it  is  run  between 
two  very  smooth  slabs  of  granite,  kept  at  a  proper  distance  from 
each  other  by  iron  rods. 

Small  quantities  of  lead  and  tin  are  frequently  added  to  brass  to 
make  the  alloy  harder  and  more  easily  worked :  brass  which  con- 
t^ns  no  lead  soon  ohokes  a  file,  which  defect  is  remedied  by  the 
addition  of  1  or  2  hundredths  of  lead. 


Fig.  674. 
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ALLOYS  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN, 
§  1079.  Copper  and  tin  mix  in  various  proportions,  and  form 
alloys  which  differ  vastly  in  appearance  and  physical  properties,  aa 
tin  imparts  a  great  degree  of  hardness  to  copper.  Before  the  an- 
cients became  acquainted  with  iron  and  steel,  they  made  their  arms 
and  cutting  instrmnents  of  bronze,  composed  of  copper  and  tin. 

Copper  and  tin,  howevei,  combine  with  difficulty,  and  thetr  union 
IS  nevei  very  perfect.  By  heating  their  alloys  gradually  and  slowly 
to  the  fusing  point,  a  large  poition  of  the  tm  will  sepaiate  by  eli- 
qnation,  which  effect  also  oecuis  when  the  melted  alloys  solidify 
slowly,  causing  eircumatances  of  serious  emhariassment  in  casting 
laige  pieces. 

Different  names  are  given  to  the  alloys  of  copper  and  tin,  accord- 
ing to  their  composition  and  uses :  they  ai-e  called  bronze  or  brass, 
ecmnon  metal,  bell  metal,  telescope-speculum  metal,  etc.  All  these 
alloys  have  one  remarkable  property :  they  become  hard  and,  fre- 
quently, brittle,  when  slowly  cooled ;  while  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
malleable,  when  they  are  plunged  into  cold  water,  after  having  been 
heated  to  redness.  Tempering  produces,  therefore,  in  these  alloys 
an  effect  precisely  opposite  to  that  produced  on  steel. 

When  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  are  melted  in  the  air,  the  tin  ox- 
idizes more  rapidly  than  the  copper,  and  pure  copper  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  continuing  the  roasting  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 
The  following  are  the  principal  alloys  of  copper  and  tin : 
Camion  metal,  which  in  France  is  thus  composed : 

Copper 100  90.09 

Tin ^  0.91 

111  100.00 

Bell  metal,  which  contains 

Copper 78 

Tin _22 

100 
Cymbal  and  tam-tam  metal,  composed  of 

Copper 80 

Tin ^ 

100 
Bulum  metal,  made  of 

Copper 67 

Tin _33 

100 
Bronze  for  medals  varies  slightly  in  its  composition,  and  generally 


Copper 95 

Tin 5 

Zinc some  thousandths. 

Vol.  II.— X 
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Bronze  used  for  the  matiufaeture  of  ornamental  objects  generally 
contains  larger  quantities  of  zinc.  A  portion  of  the  small  French, 
coin  is  made  of  alloys  of  copper  and  tin ;  and  although  the  red 
"sous"  consist  of  nearly  pure  copper,  the  yellow  "sous,"  coined 
under  the  Republic,  from  a  metal  obtained  by  melting  the  bells, 
contain  on  an  average  86  of  copper  and  14  of  tin.  Other  "sous" 
made  during  the  Republic,  with  refined  bell-metal,  are  composed  of 
96  of  copper  and  4  of  tin. 

Cannon-casting . 

§  1080.  Gun-metal  must  fulfil  several  important  conditions.  It 
should  be  very  tenacious,  that  the  pieces  may  not  burst  under  the 
enormous  pressure  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder,  while  it 
should  be  sufficiently  hard  not  to  he  injured  by  the  hall,  which 
strikes  the  sides  several  times  before  leaving  the  muzzle ;  and, 
lastly,  it  should  be  fusible,  because  large  guns  can  only  he  made 
by  casting. 

Copper  and  iron  are  the  only  metals  which  possess  sufficient 
tenacity ;  hut  as  pure  iron  will  not  fuse  very  readily,  it  is  necessary 
to  substitute  for  it  cast-iron,  the  tenacity  of  which  ia  much  inferior. 
Copper  possesses  great  tenacity,  hut  is  too  soft;  and,  in  rapid  ser- 
vice, would  soon  be  so  battered  aa  to  be  useless.  Recourse  must  then 
be  had  to  alloys  of  copper  with  other  metals ;  and  long  experience 
has  shown  that  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  are  the  most  suitable ;  but 
as,  while  tin  greatly  increases  the  hardness  of  copper,  it  diminishes 
its  tenacity,  it  becomes  necessary  to  stop  at  certain  proportions  of 
the  two  metals,  at  which  the  alloy  possesses  both  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  hardness  and  tenacity.  These  proportions,  which  have  been 
determined  by  numerous  experiments,  made  at  various  times  and  in 
different  countries,  have  been  fixed  at  11  of  tin  for  100  of  copper. 
It  has,  however,  been  ascertained,  that  for  pieces  of  a  calibre  below 
8,  an  alloy  of  8  or  9  per  cent,  of  tin  is  preferable.  Many  experi- 
ments have  also  been  made  to  ascertain  if  the  alloy  could  not  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  other  metals,  as  zinc,  iron,  or  lead ;  but 
these  compUcated  alloys  have  all  been  rejected,  on  account  of  the 
great  variation  of  their  results ;  and  pieces  were  frequently  ren- 
dered useless  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  such 
alloys  homogeneous  and  of  uniform  composition. 

The  use  of  cast-iron  for  the  manufacture  of  cannon  is  long  subse- 
quent to  that  of  brass.  As  it  is  cheaper,  it  might  be  very  advan- 
tageously substituted  for  bronze,  but  it  is  very  brittle,  and  pieces  of 
the  same  calibre  must  be  much  thicker  than  of  the  latter  metal, 
thus  becoming  too  ponderous  for  field-service.  They  are  well  adapted 
to  stationary  Datteries,  fortifications,  coast  defence,  and  ships  of  war. 
Cast-iron  guns  ring  much  less  than  those  of  bronze,  and,  for  this 
reason,  are  preferable  on  board  of  ships,  where  brass  pieces,  on  the 
lower-deck  batteries,  would  make  a  noise  insupportable  by  the  gun- 
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iiers.  Very  soft-  cast-iron,  made  with  charcoal,  should  alone  bo  used 
for  artillery ;  and  some  of  the  Swedish  iron  is  highly  valued  for  this 
purpose. 

The  furnaces  in  which  bronze  is  melted  should  contain  no  oxidiz- 
ing gases,  and  the  atmospheric  air  traversing  them  should  be  de- 
prived by  combustion,  as  far  as  possible,  of  its  oxygen,  because  the 
tin,  Tphicn  is  move  oxidizable  than  copper,  would  constantly  separate 
from  the  alloy  in  the  form  of  oxide,  and  the  composition  of  the 
bronze,  at  the  time  of  casting,  would  not  be  known  with  certainty. 

Figs.  575  and  576  represent  a  melting-furnace,  used  in  the 
cannon-foundry  at  Toulouse.  It  is  a  circular  reverberatory  furnace 
A,  with  a  surhased  dome,  heated  by  the  grate  F,  on  which  small 
billets  of  wood  aro  burned.     The  wood  being  charged  through  the 


Fig.  575. 


opening  o,  a  thick  layer  of  fuel  is  heaped  on  the  grate,  in  order  that 
the  atmospheric  air,  which  does  not  enter  the  furnace  until  it  has 
passed  through  the  fuel,  shall  be  completely  deprived  of  its  oxygen. 
The  draught  is  regulated  by  4  elongated  working-holes  h,  h,  arising 
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from  the  lieartli-sole  and  terminating  at  tlie  vent-holes  eg,  eg,  which 
open  into  the  chimney  C,  by  means  of  which  arriingement  tlie  flame 
is  obliged  to  spread  over  the  metallic  hath  which  covers  the  hearth- 
sole.  Near  the  furnace  are  cavities  M,  M',  lined  with  cement  to 
preserve  them  from  dampness,  and  in  which  the  moulda  are  placed, 
and  kept  firm  by  heaping  earth  around  them.  The  moulds,  which 
are  made  of  clay,  cow's-hair,  and  horse-dung,  intimately  mixed,  are 
fashioned  on  a  model  in  relief,  partly  of  earth  and  partly  of  plaster, 
which  isNieatroyed  when  the  mould  is  finished,  and  strengthened  by 
iron  bands  or  loops.  Above  the  mouth  of  the  gun  is  a  prolongation, 
called  the  masmlotte,  or  lump,  the  use  of  which  will  soon  be  ex- 
plained. The  moulds,  after  being  baked  at  a  high  temperature,  so 
as  to  dry  them  as  much  as  possible,  are  fixed  in  their  places,  the 
hreech  being  downward.  Between  the  tap-hole  i  and  the  moulds, 
canals  are  made  which  convey  the  liquid  bronze  into  each  mould ; 
and  above  is  a  railway  ah,  with  a  car  R,  containing  a  capstan,  by 
means  of  which  the  moulds,  when  filled,  can  be  hfted  out  and  carried 
away. 

Moulding-sand,  so  well  adapted  to  the  moulding  of  cast-iron  and 
other  metals,  has  been  substituted  for  the  earth  with  which  the 
moulds  are  made,  but  never  with  success,  as  the  walls  of  the  sand- 
mould  are  too  compact  and  too  impervious  to  gases.  Now,  imme- 
diately after  the  casting  of  bronze,  the  metal  disengages  numerous 
gaseoos  bubbles,  which  pass  through  the  porous  walla  of  the  mould, 
and  present  less  resistance  than  the  high  column  of  melted  metal ; 
while  in  the  sand-moulds,  the  gases  not  being  able  to  escape  through 
the  sides,  produce  a  constant  bubbling  in  the  mass,  giving  rise  to 
numerous  flaws,  and  assisting  the  separation,  by  eliquation,  of  the 
tin,  or  alloys  rich  in  tin. 

The  charge  of  a  furnace  is  composed  of  old  brass,  chiefly  con- 
demned cannons,  and  masselottes  taken  from  pieces  previously  cast, 
with  brass  turnings  taken  from  the  lathe  or  the  boring-machine, 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  new  metals,  copper  and  tin,  besides  white 
metals,  or  alloys  very  rich  in  tin,  which  separate  by  eliqaation  in 
the  moulds.  The  proportions  of  copper  and  tin  in  the  several  com- 
ponents being  determined  by  analysis,  they  are  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  100  copper  to  IS  or  14  tin,  which  is  reduced  by  oxidation 
of  tin  in  the  furnace  to  the  normal  proportion  of  100 :  11. 

The  condemned  cannona  and  masselottes  are  laid  on  the  hearth- 
sole,  near  the  bridge,  where  the  temperature  is  highest ;  while  the 
copper,  which  should  be  very  pure,  in  bars,  and  the  turnings,  are 
placed  thereon,  the  white  metals  and  tin  being  added  at  a  later 
period.  In  6  or  7  hours  the  maaa  ia  almost  entirely  fuaed,  and  the 
flame  escapes  by  every  avenue.  The  smelter  first  stirs  the  material 
with  sticks  of  very  dry  wood,  and  draws  the  portions  which  are  not 
melted  toward  the  bridge ;  after  which  he  completes  the  charge  by 
adding  the  white  metals  and  tin,  which  he  runs  in  the  form  of  pigs 
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into  different  parts  of  the  bath.  He  stirs  it  a  second  time,  in  order 
to  render  it  homogeneona,  and,  after  afeimming  off  the  superabun- 
dant ecorise,  closes  the  doors  of  the  furnace  and  blows  up  the  fii'e,  to 
bring  the  alloy  to  a  proper  state  of  liquidity ;  stirs  and  skims  it  a 
third  time,  and  then  opens  the  tap-hole.  Other  workmen  direct  the 
melted  metal  into  each  mould. 

A  remarkable  phenomenon  ensues  in  a  few  moments  after  the 
casting.  A  bubbling  takes  place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mould, 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  piece  and  the  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, and  a  portion  of  the  bronze  rises  in  the  form  of  a  mush- 
room, being  an  alloy  much  richer  in  tin  than  the  cast  metal.  A 
partial  eliquation  therefore  takes  place  during  the  cooling,  which 
causes  the  separation  of  an  alloy  more  fusible  and  containing  more 
tin.  The  composition  of  the  piece  itself  is  not  uniform,  as  the  pro- 
portion of  tin  diminishes  from  the  breech  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
masselotte.  The  intention  of  the  masselottes  is,  not  only  to  exert 
considerable  hydrostatic  pressure  on  the  lower  strata  of  the  piece, 
but  also  to  furnish  metal  necessary  to  compensate  for  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  metal  by  cooling  and  its  loss  of  substance  by  eliquation. 

Twelve  hours  after  the  casting,  the  earth  is  cleared  away  in  order 
to  hasten  the  cooling  of  the  moulds ;  and  the  latter  are  removed  after 
48  hours,  broken,  and  the  cast  guns  carried  to  the  boring  and  turn- 
ing shops. 

w  hen  the  surface  of  the  piece  is  turned,  and  it  has  been  bored  to 
a  certain  point,  it  is  examined  to  ascertain  if  it  be  free  from  such 
defects  as  would  render  it  unserviceable.  Such  defects  are  various, 
and  called  by  different  names ;  but  they  are  nearly  all  produced  by 
eliquation  of  the  tin  or  very  fusible  alloys. 

Maws,  or  hubbies,  are  cavities  with  smooth  surfaces,  produced  by 
bubbles  of  gas  which  have  been  unable  to  escape ;  while  honeyeomhs 
are  cavities  with  rough  surfaces,  arising  from  irregular  distribution 
of  the  materials  or  badly  proportioned  alloy ;  and  worm-holes  are 
similar  but  smaller  cavities.  Oendrures  are  owing  to  impurities  in 
the  alloy,  remaining  in  the  metal,  or  detached  from  the  sides  of  the 
mould ;  and  tin-spots  are  produced  by  small,  very  hard  masses  of  an 
alloy  containing  20  or  25  per  cent,  of  tin,  which  became  separated 
by  eliquation,  and  were  unable  to  ascend  as  far  aa  the  masselotte. 
Blasts,  or  cracks,  (sifflets,)  which  are  longitudinal  or  traverse  grooves, 
sometimes  extending  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  piece,  are 
likewise  owing  to  a  separation  of  the  tin. 

If  the  piece  is  found  to  be  perfect,  the  boring  and  turning  are 
completed,  and  it  is  subsequently  examined  and  proved  according 
to  the  regulations  of  the  service. 

TINNING  OP  COPPER  AND  BRASS. 

§  1081.  The  use  of  copper  and  brass  for  culinary  purposes  is 

dangerous,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  copper,  on  oxidizing 
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hj  contact  -i^'itli  the  air  aad  acid  substances,  forms  very  poisonous 
salts,  unless  the  vessels  are  lined  with  a  coat  of  tin,  which  prevents 
the  liquids  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  copper.  The  tinning 
of  copper  is  effected  by  cleansing  the  pieces  with  clilorobydrate  of 
anunonia,  and  spreading,  with  a  piece  of  cloth  or  tow,  melted  tin 
over  their  surface  when  properly  heated.  The  tin  thus  adheres  to 
the  copper  and  covers  it  completely. 

Pins  are  made  of  brass  wire,  and  whitened  by  being  covered  with 
a  thin  coat  of  tin  by  the  humid  way.  The  pins  are  first  cleansed 
by  heating  them  in  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  then  placed 
in  a  copper  basin  with  a  solution  of  ci'eam  of  tartar  and  tin. .  The 
liquid  is  boiled  for  about  one  hour,  when  the  tin  dissolves  in  the 
cream  of  tartar  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated on  the  brass  of  the  pins,  covering  them  with  a  very  thin 
pellicle  of  metal. 

ANALYSIS  OF  BRASS  AND  ERONZE. 
§  1082.  Wo  have  said  (g  1078)  that  brass  is  composed  of  copper 
and  ainc,  but  that  a  small  quantity  of  lead  and  tin  is  usually  added, 
to  make  the  alloy  more  easy  to  work.  Cannon-metal  is  composed 
of  copper  and  tin  alone,  but  the  metal  used  for  ornamental  objects 
and  medals  contains  in  addition  zinc  and  frequently  lead.  We 
shall  therefore  consider  the  more  general  case,  and  suppose  that  the 
allffp  to  be  analyzed  contains  copper,  zinc,  tin,  and  lead. 

The  alloy  is  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid,  which  converts  the  tin 
into  insoluble  metastannic  acid ;  while  the  copper,  zinc,  and  lead  are 
transformed  into  soluble  nitrates.  After  treatment  with  water,  the 
metastannic  acid  is  collected  on  a  filter ;  and  the  weight  of  tin  in 
the  alloy  is  inferred  from  that  of  the  metastannic  acid. 

The  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  sulphuric  acid 
added,  which  converts  the  nitrates  into  sulphates ;  and  then,  after 
having  driven  off  the  nitric  acid  by  heat,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in 
water,  when  the  sulphate  of  lead,  being  insoluble,  is  separated  on  a 
filter  and  weighed  after  calcination,  the  quantity  of  lead  in  the  alloy 
being  deduced  from  its  weight, 

The  liqnor  is  then  supersaturated  with  sulfhydric  acid  gas,  which 
precipitates  the  copper  entirely  in  the  state  of  sulphide,  while  the 
zinc  remains  in  solution,  because  it  is  not  precipitated  by  sulfhydric 
acid  in  a  liquid  containing  an  excess  of  acid.  The  sulphide  of  cop- 
per is  treated  as  described,  (g  1059,)  and  the  copper  is  determined 
in  the  state  of  oxide,  by  means  of  the  standard  solution  of  sulphide 
of  sodium. 

The  liquid  is  boiled  in  order  to  drive  off  the  sulfhydric  acid,  and 
carbonate  of  soda  is  added,  which  precipitates  the  zinc  in  the  state 
of  hydro  carbonate,  which  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  weighed  after 
calcination,  the  zinc  being  thus  determined  in  the  state  of  oxide. 
In  very  accurate  analyses,  it  is  proper  to  ascertain  if  the  filtci'ed 
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liquid  docs  not  still  contain  a  small  quantity  of  aine,  ivliicli  often 
happens,  because,  when  acting  on  the  alloy  by  niti'ic  acid,  ammo- 
niacal  salts  are  frequently  formed,  which  prevent  the  complete  pre- 
cipitation of  the  zinc  by  the  alkaline  carbonates.  In  order  to  be 
sure  of  this,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  cal- 
cined to  drive  off  the  ammonia,  when,  by  treatment  with  water,  the 
zinc  remains  in  the  state  of  carbonate. 

It  frequently  happens  that  brass  or  bronze  contains  a  small 
quanty  of  iron,  introduced  hj  the  fact  of  impure  metals  being  used 
in  making  the  alloy.  In  this  case,  after  having  boiled  the  liquid, 
the  copper  of  which  is  precipitated  by  sulf  hydrie  acid,  a  few  pinches 
of  chlorate  of  potassa  must  be  thrown  into  the  boiling  liquid,  or  a 
current  of  chlorine  passed  throi^h  the  solution,  in  order  to  convert 
the  iron  into  the  sesquioxide.  The  liquid  is  saturated  by  ammonia, 
and  the  succinate  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  iron  from  it,  is 
added.  The  filtered  liquid  which  contains  the  zinc,  contains  too  large 
a  proportion  of  ammoniacal  salts  to  allow  this  metal  to  be  imme- 
diately precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  for  which  reason  the  liquid 
must  be  evaporated,  the  carbonate  of  soda  added,  and  the  substance 
be  perfectly  dried.  By  treating  it  with  water  the  hydro  carbonate  is 
wholly  precipitated. 


Equivalent  ^  109  (1250.0 ;  0  =  100), 

§  1083.  Mercury  is  the  only  metal  which  is  liquid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  It  congeals  at  temperatures  below  40° ;  and  then 
forms  a  white,  very  brilliant  metal,  resembling  silver.  Solid  mer- 
cm-y  is  malleable,  and  flattens  under  the  hammer,  so  that  medals 
may  be  struck  of  it.  In  the  polar  regions,  mercury  frequently  con- 
geals from  the  intense  degree  of  cold ;  and  it  maybe  solidified  in  a 
refrigerating  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether,  (§  254,)  or  in 
a  mixture  of  ice  and  chloride  of  calcium,  (|  374).  It  is  sufGcient  to 
use  finely  pounded  ice,  cooled  below  32°,  and  small  crystalline 
grains  of  chloride  of  calcium,  such  as  are  obtained  by  crystallizing 
a  concentrated  hot  solution,  and  disturbing  the  crystallization.  By 
operating  on  a  moderate  quantity  of  mercury,  placed  in  a  large 
crucible,  which  is  gradually  cooled  in  the  refrigerating  mixture,  the 
metal  may  be  obtained  crystallized,  if,  as  soon  as  a  thin  crust  of 
solid  mercury  forms  on  the  sides  of  the  crucible,  the  liquid  portion 
is  poured  off;  when  brilliant  regular  oetohedrons,  often  clearly  ter- 
minated, are  found  on  the  inside. 

The  density  of  solid  mercury  has  been  found  to  be  14.4,  at  a  tem- 
perature a  little  below  that  of  its  congelation ;  while  the  specific 
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gravity  of  tlie  metal  in  the  liquid  state  is  13.596,  at  a  temperature 
of  32°.  Mercury  expands,  while  passing  from  32°  to  212°,  by  a 
fraction  0.018153  of  its  volume  at  32°,  or  by  ^  for  every  degree, 
which  is  equal  to  ^  for  each  centigrade  degree.  It  boils  at  662° 
of  the  air  thermometer,  and  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  6976.  The 
tension  of  the  vapour  of  mercury  is  appreciable  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, although  it  is  too  feeble  to  be  accurately  measured ;  but 
the  volatility  of  mercury  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  action  which 
the  metal  exerts,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  distance,  on  da- 
guerreotype plates  which  have  been  exposed  to  iodine  and  affected 
by  light.  The  globules  of  mercury  which  condense  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  vacuum  of  barometers,  also  attest  its  volatility.  At 
the  temperature  of  212°  the  tension  of  mercurial  vapour  is  about  ^ 
millimetre.  By  boiling  the  metal  with  water,  in  a  glass  retort,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  mercury  is  distilled.  Eelow  32°  the  vola- 
tilization of  mercury  is  nearly  inappreciable,  and  ita  vapour  appears 
to  no  longer  possess  the  expansive  force  characterizing  elastic  fluids. 
In  fact,  on  suspending  a  leaf  of  gold  in  a  bottle  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury,  and  allowing  the  bottle  to  rest  for  several 
days  in  a  low  temperature,  the  leaf  is  whitened  by  the  mercurial 
vapour  only  to  the  height  of  a  few  centimetres  above  the  surface  of 
the  bath,  the  upper  portion  always  retaining  its  characteristic  yel- 
low colour. 

§  1084.  The  mercury  of  commerce  is  nearly  pure  when  it  comes 
directly  from  the  furnace,  while  that  used  in  the  laboratory  almost 
always  contains  small  quantities  of  foreign  metals  and  oxide  of  mer- 
cury in  solution.  After  some  time,  especially  in  summer,  mercury 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air ;  and  when  the  metal  is  agitated,  the 
oxide  is  scattered  through  the  whole  mass,  but,  when  at  rest,  rises 
to  the  surface  and  forms  a  gray  pellicle.  When  mercury  ia  pure,  it 
adheres  neither  to  glass  nor  to  porcelain,  but  flows  freely  over  its 
surface ;  but  when  it  contains  foreign  matters,  or  even  oxide  of 
mercury,  it  adheres  remarkably,  and  on  rolling  it  slowly  over  a 
glass  plate,  does  not  form  spherical  globules,  but  drops  elongated 
in  the  shape  of  tears,  which  are  wrinkled  on  their  surfaoe,  and  leave 
a  gray  pellicle  adhering  to  the  glass :  the  mercury  is  then  said  to 
leave  a  tail,  (faire  une  queue.)  The  mercury  of  the  laboratory 
cistern  may  be  greatly  purified  by  passing  over  the  surface  of  the 
bath,  a  very  dry,  large  glass  tube,  to  which  the  superficial  pellicle 
of  gray  oxide  adheres,  and  may  thus  be  removed. 

Mercury  is  purified,  in  the  first  place,  by  distillation,  which  opera- 
tion is  easily  effected  in  the  cast-iron  bottles  in  which  it  is  usually 
transported.  One  of  these  bottles  being  half-filled  with  mercury, 
and  a  curved  gun-barrel  abc  introduced  into  its  mouth,  the  bottle  is 
arranged  in  a  furnace,  as  represented  in  fig.  577,  and  a  tube  ed, 
formed  of  several  layers  of  linen  and  dipping  into  a  pan  of  water, 
is  attached  to  the  gun-barrel.     Tiie  end  of  tlie  latter  iind  the  iinen 
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are  kept  iiet  by  i  stieam  rf  ivitei  flowing  const ■} ntly ;  and,  lastly, 
the  bottle  js  ht-ited  to  the  li  Dilmj^  pumt  of  meituiy  when  ebullition 
takea  place  ivitli  violent  bubbling  mil  the  meieury  distils  over, 
leaving  the  greater  pro- 
poition  of  the  foreign 
metals  in  the  bottle.  A 
cjnsiderable  quantity, 
however,  is  carried  over 
by  distillation,  and  it 
cannot  be  expected  to 
obtain  pure  mercui'y 
fif>m  a  single  operation. 
Ih  diatilleii  mercury  is 
I  I  ( d  in  a  cast-iron  re- 
i\  1  ordinary  nitric 
md  diluted  with  twice 
its  weight  of  water  is 
poured  upun  it  ind  it  i<*  heated  to  "lO"  oi  60  when  protonitrate  of 
mercury  is  ffumed,  whit.h,  tu^ethei  with  the  tree  acid,  react  on  the 
foreign  metals,  whde  the  latter  dissolve  m  the  acid  liquid,  the  oxide 
of  mercury  which  may  have  formed  by  contact  with  the  air,  daring 
distillation,  also  entermg  into  solution.  The  acid  is  allowed  to  act 
for  at  least  24  hours,  stirring  the.maes  from  time  to  time;  and 
lastly,  it  is  gently  heated  to  drive  off  the  water,  when  the  nitrate 
of  mercury  remains  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  crnst,  which  is  re- 
moved, and  from  which  the  metallic  mercury  can  be  extracted. 
The  mercury  is  washed  rapidly  in  water,  and  dried,  first  with  tissue 
paper,  and  then  under  a  bell-glass  with  quicklime. 

The  distillation  of  mercury  frees  it  so  imperfectly  from  foreign 
substances  that  it  is  rarely  useful,  and  it  is  in  all  cases  preferable 
to  treat  the  impure  mercury  directly  with  nitric  acid  and  repeat  the 
operation  as  often  ae  may  be  necessary. 

When  mercury  merely  contains  oxide,  it  is  sufScient  to  place  it  in 
a  bottle  with  a  small  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
to  shake  it  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  bring  all  its  parts  into  con- 
tact with  the  acid.  In  2  or  3  days  the  acid  is  poured  off  and  the 
mercury  washed, 

After  a  time,  mercury  exerts  a  deleterious  action  on  the  animal 
economy.  "Workmen  in  this  metal,  or  those  who  are  frequently 
exposed  to  its  vapours,  are  liable  to  paralysis  and  copious  salivation. 
We  have  mentioned  that  mercury  absorbs,  after  some  time,  a 
small  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  even  at  the  ordinai-y  tem- 
perature ;  but  the  oxide,  mixed  with  or  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity 
of  free  metal,  forma  a  gray  pellicle,  which  adheres  to  glass,  or  the 
surface  of  the  bath.  In  order  to  ascertain  that  the  pellicle  contains 
oxide  of  mercury,  it  suffices  to  distil  a  certain  quantity  of  it  in  a 
current  of  nitrogen  gas,  when  it  deposits  a  small  crystalline  residue 
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of  red  osido  of  mercury.  Oxidation  advances  more  rapidly  at  the 
boiling  point  of  mercury ;  and  by  boiling  tiio  metal  slowly  in  a  long- 
necked  balloon,  into  whicli  the  air  enters  freely,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oxide  of  mercury  can  be  produced  in  the  form  of  small, 
red  prismatic  cryatala.  This  oxide  was  originally  prepared  in  this 
way,  and  called  by  the  old  chemiata  precipitate  per  se  ;  and  it  has 
already  been  shown  (note  to  1 95,  vol.  i.)  that  by  keeping  mercury 
for  a  very  long  time  at  a  temperature  approaching  its  boiling  point, 
it  is  possible  to  determine  by  approximation  the  composition  of  at- 
mospheric air. 

Concentrated  chlorohydric  acid  does  not  sensibly  act  on  mercury 
even  when  hot,  and  dilute  sRlphuric  acid  does  not  attack  it ;  while 
concentrated  hot  sulphuric  acid  soon  transforms  it  into  sulphate  of 
mercury,  with  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Nitric  acid,  even  when  cold,  attacks  mercury  when  the  acid  ia 
dilute,  while  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  disengaged. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  MERCUEY  WITH  OXYGEN. 
§  1085.  Two  compounds  of  mercury  ivith  oxygen  are  known :  the 
less  oxygenated,  to  which  we  shall  give  the  name  of  Uaclc-oxide,  or 
suboxide  of  mercury,*  corresponding  to  the  formula  Hg^O  ;  while 
the  formiila  of  the  more  oxygenated,  which  we  shall  call  red,  or 
protoxide  of  mercury,  is  HgO. 

Suboxide  of  mercury  Hg^O  is  not  a  very  fixed  compound,  but 
forms  with  the  acids  well-defined  salts,  which  crystallize  readily.  It 
is  obtained  by  precipitating  one  of  its  salts,  the  nitrate,  for  example, 
by  caustic  potassa,  when  a  black  precipitate  is  formed,  which  de- 
composes spontaneoij^ly  into  the  red  oxide  and  metallic  mercm-y. 
By  grinding  the  powder  in  a  mortar  for  some  time,  small  globules 
of  metallic  mercury  will  be  found,  which  decomposition  takes  place 
much  more  rapidly  at  the  temperature  of  212°,  or  even  at  the  or- 
dinary temperature,  when  assisted  by  solar  light. 

The  protoxide  or  red  oxide  of  mercury  HgO  is  formed  when  mer- 
cury is  exposed  to  the  air  at  a  high  temperature,  which  process, 
however,  yields  only  a  small  quantity ;  and  it  is  more  easily  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  nitrate  of  mercury  lij  moderate  heat.  The 
same  oxide  is  obtained  by  calcining  the  subnitrate  HgaO,N05  or 
the  protonitrate  HgOjNOj ;  but  the  product  differs  slightly  in  ap- 
pearance, according  to  the  nature  of  the  nitrate  from  which  it  was 
foimied.  Thus,  the  nitrate  HgO,NOs  in  small  crystals,  produces 
crystalline  oxide  of  mercury  of  a  brickdust  colour,  while  the  nitrate 
Hg^,NO,  yields  an  orange-yellow  oxide. 

By  adding  potassa  to  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury 

*  Tha  name  of  protomde  is  sometimes  giren  to  tlie  suboxide  of  mereurj  Hg,0, 
and  that  of  biaoxide  to  the  protoKide  HgO ;  we  shall  not  adopt  this  nomenelature, 
for  the  reasoDs  given,  (|  1040,)  because  it  does  not  agree  with  onr  chemical 
fortiiulic. 
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HgOjNOj,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  aiiliydrons  oxide  of  mercury  is 
obtained. 

The  red  and  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  constitute  two  isomeric 
states,  which  are  evinced  in  some  chemical  reactions.  The  non- 
calcined  yellow  oxide,  that  is,  the  oxide  obtained  by  the  humid  way, 
is  more  easily  attacked  by  chlorine  than  the  red  oxide,  and,  when 
cold,  combines  with  oxalic  acid,  which  under  the  same  circumstances 
exerts  no  action  on  the  red  oxide. 

SALTS  FORMED  BY  THE  SUBOSIDE  OF  MERCURY,  Hg,0. 

§  1086.  The  suboxide  of  mercury  Hg^O  forms  with  the  majority 
of  the  acids  -well-defined  salts,  which  are  often  called  salts  of  mer- 
cury at  the  minimum.  The  snbnitrate  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
cold  mercury  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  taking  care  to  keep  the  merciu-y 
in  excess;  and  the  subsulphate  is  prepared  by  heating  mercury 
in  excess  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Many  salts  of  mercury 
at  the  minimum  are  prepared  by  double  decomposition, 

Suboxide  of  mercury  forms  several  salts  with  the  same  acid ;  and 
the  neutral  salts  are  colourless  when  the  acid  is  free  from  colour, 
while  the  basic  salts  are  yellow.  The  latter  are  insoluble  in  water, 
while  the  majority  of  the  neutral  salts  produce  colourless  solutions. 
Some  neutral  salts  of  the  suboxide  are  decomposed  by  water  into 
basic  salts  which  are  precipitated,  and  salts  with  excess  of  acid 
which  dissolve.     These  salts  are  known  by  the  following  characters : 

The  caustic  alkalies  and  ammonia  throw  down  a  black  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  reagent,  and  which,  when  slightly  heated, 
yields  globules  of  metallic  mercury.  If  it  be  rubbed  with  a  blade 
of  very  bright  copper,  the  latter  becomes  white  by  being  alloyed 
with  the  mercury.  The  alkaline  carbonates  yield  dirty-yellow  pre- 
cipitates which  soon  turn  black. 

Prussiate  of  potash  throws  down  a  white  precipitate. 

Sulf  hydric  acid  gives  a  black  precipitate,  and  the  alkaline  sulf- 
Lydrates  yield  the  same  precipitate,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  an 
excess  of  the  reagent. 

Chlorohydric  acid  and  the  chlorides  throw  down  a  white  precipi- 
tate of  chloride  of  mercury  Hg,Cl,  perfectly  insoluble  in  water  and 
dilute  a«ids. 

Iodide  of  potassium  gives  a  greenish-yellow  precipitate,  which  dis- 
solves in  an  excess  of  reagent. 

Iron,  zinc,  and  copper  precipitate  mercury  from  its  solutions,  in 
the  state  of  an  amalgam. 

Subnitrates  of  Mercury. 

§  1087.  Suboxide  of  mercury  forms  several  compounds  with  nitric 

acid.  The  neutral  nitrate  is  obtained  by  poui-ing  an  excess  of  dilute 

nitric  acid  on  metallic  mercury,  and  allowing  the  action  to  ensue  in 

the  cold ;  when  the  mercury  oxidizes  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen 
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of  a,  portion  of  the  nitric  acid,  and,  after  some  time,  large,  colour- 
less crystals  of  subnitrate  separate,  the  formula  of  which  is  Hg30,N0j 
+2H0,  and  which  dissolve  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  but 
are  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  this  fluid,  a  basic  nitrate 
being  precipitated,  which  may  be  redissolved  hj  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  dilute  nitric  acid  be  added  to  a  large  excess 
of  metallic  mercury,  and  allowed  to  react,  when  cold,  for  a  sufiicient 
length  of  time,  the  metal  becomes  covered  with  large,  colourless  crys- 
tals, generally  well  defined,  belonging  to  a  basic  nitrate,  of  which 
the  formula  is  3Hg50,2NO^-|-3HO.  If  this  salt  or  the  neutral  ni- 
trate be  treated  with  tepid  water,  a  bibasic  nitrate  of  the  formula 
2HggO,N05  is  obtained.  By  boiling  the  latter  compoimd  with 
water,  it  is  converted  into  a  green  powder,  which  appears  to  be  a 
still  more  basic  nitrate. 

The  neutral  nitrate  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  basic  nitrates 
by  rubbing  them  up  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sea-aalt,  in 
which  case  the  neutral  nitrate  remains  colourless,  because  the  mer- 
cury passes  entirely  into  the  state  of  chloride  Hg^Cl,  while  the  basic 
nitrates  turn  blackish  gray,  because  suboxide  of  mercury  HgaO  is 
separated  simultaneously  with  the  chloride  HgaCl. 

When  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia  is  added  to  an  equally  dilute 
solution  of  subnitrate  of  mercury,  a  gray  precipitate  of  the  formula 
(NHj-l-3HgaO)NOs  is  obtained,  and  which  is  used  in  pharmacy 
under  the  name  oi  soluble  mercury  of  ffahnemann.  The  composi- 
tion of  this  precipitate  varies  according  to  the  concentration  and 
temperature  of  the  solutions. 

Subaulphate  of  Mercury. 
§  1088.  By  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  subnitrate  of 
mercury,  the  subsulphate  is  precipitated  as  a  white  crystalline  pow- 
der, which  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  one  part  of  the  salt ' 
requiring  500  parts  of  cold  and  300  of  boiling  water.  It  is  also 
obtained  by  heating  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  a  largo  excess 
of  mercury,  but  it  is  di^cult  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  proto- 
snlphat«  HgO,SOa. 

Subcarhonate  of  Mercury. 
§  1089.  By  pouring  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  into  a  solu- 
tion of  subnitrate  of  mercury,  a  white  granular  precipitate  of  the 
formula  "S-gfijOO^  is  obtained. 

SALTS  OF  THE  PROTOXIDE  OF  MEECURT,  HgO. 

1 1090.  The  neutral  salts  of  the  protoxide  of  mercury  HgO  arc 
colourless,  while  the  basic  salts  are  yellow;  and  their  solutions  ex- 
hibit the  following  reactions : 

Caustic  potassa  and  soda,  in  excess,  yield  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
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the  protoxide,  while  ammonia  in  general  produces  white  precipitates, 
containing  ammonia  or  ita  elements. 

Carbonate  of  potassa  throws  down  a  red  precipitate,  which  does 
not  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  reagent,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia 
gives  a  white  precipitate. 

The  alkaline  phosphates  and  arseniatea  form  white  precipitates, 
easily  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acid. 

Sulfhjdric  acid,  in  small  quantity,  thi'ows  down  a  white  precipi- 
tate, which  contains,  at  the  same  time,  sulfhydrie  acid  and  the 
elements  of  the  mercurial  salt;  while  the  same  acid,  in  larger 
quantity,  produces  an  orange  precipitate.  But  if  the  solution  of 
the  mercurial  salt  be  digested  with  an  excess  of  sulfhydrie  acid,  the 
precipitate  turns  black,  owing  .^o  the  forming  of  sulphide  of  mer- 
cury HgS.  The  alkaline  sulf hydrates  also. yield  white  or  orange 
precipitates  when  used  in  small  quantity,  and  in  excess  they  turn 
the  precipitate  black, 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  throws  down  with  protosalts  of  mer- 
cury in  solution  a  white  precipitate,  which  turns  bine  after  long  ex- 
posure to  tlie  air,  the  ferrocyanide  of  mercury  being  then  decom- 
posed ;  and  while  soluble  simple  cyanide  of  mercury  is  formed,  prus- 


lodide  of  potassium  gives  a  beautiful  red  precipitate,  which  may 
dissolve  both  in  an  excess  of  alkaline  iodide  and  in  an  excess  of  the 
mercurial  salt,  soluble  double  iodides  bemg  formed  in  both  cases. 

Ohlorohydric  acid  and  the  solutions  of  the  soluble  chlorides  do  not 
precipitate  protosalts  of  mercury,  unless  their  solution  be  very  con- 
centrated ;  which  characteristic  distinguishes  them  from  the  subsalts 
of  mercury,  which  yield,  in  this  case,  a  white  precipitate  HgjCI, 
whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  their  dilution.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  a  mercurial  solution  contains,  at  the  same  time,  snbsalla  and 
protosalts  of  mercury,  ohlorohydric  acid  is  poured  into  it,  when  all 
the  mercury  which  existed  in  the  state  of  suboxide  is  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  chloride  Hg^CI,  while  that  which  was  in  the  state  of 
protoxide  is  dissolved.  It  is,  therefore,  sufficient  to  ascertain  if  the 
filtered  solution  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  of  protoxide  of  mer- 
cury with  potassa,  or  a  red  precipitate  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

Protonitrate  of  Mercury. 
§  1091.  Protonitrate  of  mercury  is  obtained  by  dissolving  mer- 
cury, when  hot,  in  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  boiling  the  salt  with 
nitric  acid  until  no  more  reddish  vaponrs  are  disengaged.  It  may 
to  admitted  that  the  neutral  salt  exists  in  the  acid  solution,  but,  if 
the  latter  be  evaporated,  it  deposits,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  the 
basic  nitrate  2HgO,NOjH-2HO.  The  neutral  nitrate  cannot  be 
separated  by  pouring  alcohol  into  the  solution,  as  the  bibasic  nitrate 
is  again  precipitated.  Nevertheless,  the  solution  with  an  excess  of 
acid,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  deposits  crystals  of 
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neutral  nitrate,  ■when  kept  for  some  time  in  a  refrigerating  roixtttre. 
If  the  preceding  nitrates  be  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
they  are  decomposed,  and  throw  down  a  white  precipitate,  of  which 
the  formula  is  3HgO,NO,+HO,  and  -which  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  fixedness,  for  it  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acid.  Boiled  with  water,  it  again  gives  off  acid,  and,  if  the  ebulli- 
tion were  sufficiently  prolonged,  it  would  probably  be  converted  into 
an  oxide.  If  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury  be  boiled  with 
metallic  mercury,  the  subnitrate  HggO,KOj  is  obtained. 

Protosul^hate  of  Mercury. 
%  1092.  Protosulphate  of  mercury  is  obtained  by  heating  metallic 
roercury  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  a  white  crys- 
talline powder  being  formed.  But  the  evaporation  with  sulphuric 
acid  must  be  prolonged  until  copious  vapours  of  the  acid  are  given 
ofi",  as,  otherwise,  the  protosulphate  of  mercury  would  be  mixed  with 
subsulphate.  This  compound  is  often  prepared  in  manufactories 
of  chemicals,  because  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  chloride 
of  mercmy  HgCi,  or  corrosive  sublimate.  One  part  of  mercury 
and  slightly  more  than  1  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are 
then  heated  in  a  glass  retort,  and  when  the  metallic  mercury  has 
disappeared,  the  heat  is  still  continued  in  a  sand-bath  until  the  pro- 
duct is  perfectly  dried,  when  anhydrous  sulphate  is  obtained.  It  is 
decomposed,  when  treated  by  a  large  quantity  of  water,  into  a  yel- 
low basic  salt  3HgO,S03,  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of 
turpeth  mineral,  and  into  a  salt  with  a  great  excess  of  acid,  which 
crystallizes  on  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid.  Turpeth  mineral  is 
itself  decomposed  by  being  boiled  with  water,  and  oxide  of  mercury 
is  left  only  at  last. 

ProtocTiTomates  of  Mereury. 
%  1093.  Two  protochromates  of  mercury  are  Itnown,  the  formulse 
of  which  are  3HgO,CrO,  and  4HgO,Cr03.  The  first  is_  obtained 
by  pouring  protonitrate  of  mercury  into  a  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potassa,  or  by  boiling  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  with  the  bi- 
chromate ;  it  is  a  brick-red  precipitate.  The  chromate  4HgO,CrOg 
is  obtained  by  boiling  for  a  long  time  the  red  protoxide  of  mercury 
with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa. 

Protocarhonatea  of  Mercury. 
■  5  1094,  By  adding  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury  to  a 
solution  of  neutral  carbonate  of  potassa  in  great  excess,  an  oelirous 
brown  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  is  formed, 
having  the  formula  4HgO,COa;  and  if  the  same  experiment  be 
made  by  substituting  the  bicarbonate  for  the  neutral  alkaline  car- 
bonate, a  brown  precipitate  of  the  ibrmula  SHgOjCO^  is  obtained. 
The  precipitates  which  are  foi'med  when  alkaline  carbonates  are 
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poured  iuto  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  are  very  complicat-ed, 
because  subnitrates  of  mercury  are  first  deposited. 

Culminate  of  Mercury. 

§  1095,  This  is  a  highly  explosive  compound,  consisting  of  prot- 
oxide of  mercury  united  with  an  acid,  fulminic  acid,  formed  of 
cyanogen  and  oxygen,  and  of  which  the  formula  is  CyO  or  C^NO, 
and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  percussion  caps.  Fulminate  of 
mercury  is  prepared  by  causing  alcohol  to  react  on  the  acid  proto- 
nitrate,  A  quantity  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in  12  parte  of  nitric 
acid  of  35°  or  40°  of  Banm^,  and  11  parts  of  alcohol  at  .86  are 
gradually  added  to  the  solution;  and,  while  the  temperature  is 
slowly  elevated,  a  lively  reaction  accompanied  by  a  copious  evolu- 
tion of  reddish  vapours  soon  ensues,  when  the  liquid,  on  cooling, 
deposits  small  crystals  of  a  yellowish-white  colour. 

Culminate  of  mercury  is  one  of  the  most  explosive  compounds 
known,  and  should  be  handled  with  great  care,  especially  when  it  if 
dry,  as  ■     " 
readily 
posited 


.  it  detonates  when  rubbed  against  a  hard  body.  It  d 
in  boiling  water,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  again  de- 
in  crystals  during  cooling. 
The  fulminating  material  of  percussion  caps  is  made  of  fulminate 
of  mercury,  prepared  as  just  stated,  after  having  been  washed  m 
cold  water.  The  substance  is  allowed  to  drain  until  it  cuntams 
only  about  20  per  cent,  of  water,  and  is  then  misod  with  j  of  its 
weight  of  nitre,  which  mixture  is  ground  on  a  marble  table  with  a 
muller  of  guaiacum-wood,  A  small  quantity  of  the  paste  is  then 
placed  in  each  copper  cap  and  allowed  to  dry,  the  fulminating  pow- 
der in  the  cap  being  often  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  vamiah  to 
preserve  it  from  moisture. 

OXIDE  OP  MEECUlir  AND  AMMONIA. 
§  1096.  Ey  treating  protoxide  of  mercury  HgO  with  a  large  ex- 
cess of  perfectly  caustic  liquid  ammonia,  a  yellow  powder  is  ob- 
tained, which  must  be  rapidly  washed  and  dried  under  a  bell-glass 
with  quicklime,  and  the  composition  of  which  is  expressed  by 
4HgO,NH3-f2HO,  although  a  more  rational  formula  would  be 
8HgO,HgNH5-|-3HO.  It  is  called  oxide  of  mercury  and  ainmonia. 
The  preparation  of  this  substance  must  be  effected  without  access 
of  air,  as,  otherwise,  the  compound  would  soon  absorb  carbonic  acid, 
and  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  mercury  and  ammonia  with  carbonate  of 
the  same  compound  oxide  would  be  obtained ;  for  which  purpose, 
the  oxide  of  mercury  is  placed  in  a  bottle  completely  filled  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  perfectly  caustic  ammonia,  and  then  corked. 
Either  the  red  or  yellow  variety  of  protoxide  of  mercm-y  may  be 
used,  but  the  red  oxide  requires  a  greater  length  of  time.  The 
hydrated  oxide  of  mercury  and  ammonia,  when  left  for  a  long  time 
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in  a  dry  vacuum,  loses  its  water ;  and  if  it  be  left  until  it  no  longer 
loses  in  weight,  a  brown  powder  remaina,  which  consists  of  anhy- 
drous oxide  of  mercury  and  ammonia  3HgO,HgNHj.  The  dishy- 
dration  takes  place  very  rapidly  at  a  temperature  of  266°,  without 
any  decomposition  of  the  suhsttince. 

The  hydrated  oxide  of  mercury  and  ammonia  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  A  cold  solution  of  caustic  potassa  exerts  scarcely 
any  action  on  it ;  while  at  the  boiling  point  ammonia  is  disengaged, 
hut  the  ebullition  must  he  long  continued  to  effect  complete  decom- 
position. 

Anhydrous  oxide  of  mercury  and  ammonia  is  ranch  more  fixed, 
aa  potassa  decomposes  it  only  when  heated  to  the  fusing  point  of 
the  alkali.  The  combination  exhibits  all  the  characters  of  a  power- 
ful base :  it  combines  with  the  acids  and  forms  well-defined  salts. 
It  absorbs  carbonic  acid  nearly  as  readily  as  lime  and  baryta,  and 
its  carbonate  does  not  decompose  at  212" ;  it  also  expels  ammonia 
from  its  salts  as  rapidly  as  lime  and  baryta.  The  proportion  of  oxide 
ofmercury  and  ammonia  represented  by  the  formula  3HgO,HgNHj, 
corresponds  to  1  equivalent  of  a  base  RO,  and  saturates  1  equiva- 
lent of  acid. 

The  following  compounds  have,  thus  far,  been  obtained : 

Hydrated  base 3HgO,HgNH,-|- 3H0. 

Intermediate  hydrate SHgOjHgNH^-FHO. 

Anhydrous  base 3HgO,HgNHj. 

Sulphate (3HgO,HgNH,),SO,. 

Hydrated  carbonate (3HgO,HgNH,),CO,-FHO. 

Carbonate  dried  at  2T6° {3HgO,HgNH,),CO,. 

Oxalate (3HgO,HgNH,),C,0,. 

Nitrate (3HgO,HgNH,),NO,-{-HO. 

Bromate (3HgO,HgNH,),BrO,. 

Several  chlorides  and  iodides  are  also  known  which  are  derived 
from  the  oxide  of  mercury  and  ammonia  by  reactions  resembling 
those  hy  which  the  ordinary  metallic  oxides  are  converted  into 
chlorides  and  iodides.     The  formulse  of  these  compounds  are : 

Chloride {2HgO,HgCl),HgNH,. 

Another  chloride 3Hg01,HgNH,. 

Iodide (2HgO,HgIo),HgNH,. 

Sulphate  of  Me>-cury  and  Ammonia. 
§  1097.  If  protosulphate  of  mercury  HgOjSO,  be  added,  by  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  to  caustic  ammonia,  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  very 
large  quantity ;  but  if  the  liquid  be  diluted  with  a  great  deal  of 
water,  a  copious  white  precipitate  forms,  which  was  long  known  as 
ammoiiiaeal  turpeth,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  sulphate  of 
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mercury  and  aramotiia  (SHgOjHgNHJSOj,      Tke  composition  of 
this  product  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  constant. 

Carbonate  of  Mercury  and  Ammonia. 

§  1098.  This  salt  is  readily  prepared  by  the  direct  combination 
of  carbonic  acid  ivith  oxide  of  mercury  and  ammonia  suspended  in 
water ;  when  an  insoluble  yellow  compound,  consisting  of  the  hy- 
drated  carbonate,  is  obtained.  It  parts  with  its  water  at  about  284° 
and  passes  into  the  state  of  anhydroits  carbonate. 
Oxalate  of  Mercury  and  Ammonia. 

%  1099.  The  oxalate  of  mercury  and  ammonia  is  obtained  by 
digesting  the  protoxalate  of  mercury,  made  by  double  decomposi- 
tion, with  caustic  ammonia  in  excess,  when  a  white  granular  pow- 
der is  obtained,  which  explodes  when  heated. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  MERCURY  WITH  SULPHUR. 

g  1100.  If  a  current  of  sulf  hydric  acid  be  passed  through  a  solu- 
tion of  a  Bubsalt  of  mercury  a  black  precipitate  is  obtained,  which 
is  the  sulphide  of  mercury  HgjS,  corresponding  to  the  suboxide 
HggO ;  but  if  the  temperature  be  raised  the  precipitate  is  rapidly 
converted,  even  in  the  water,  into  the  protoaulphide  HgS,  and  into 
metallic  mercury. 

If  a  current  of  sulfhydric  acid  be  passed  through  a  solution  of  a 
protosalt  of  mercury,  there  results  first  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
a  compound  of  protosulphide  of  mercury  with  the  mercurial  salt 
subjected  to  the  reaction.  Thus,  the  protosulphate  HgO,SO,  is  con- 
verted into  a  compound  of  which  the  formula  is  HgOjSOa-f-SHgS, 
while  the  protonitrate  HgOjNO,  gives  the  compound  HgO,NOj+ 
2HgS,  and  the  protochloride  HgOl  yields  the  product  HgCl-l-2HgS. 
But  if  the  liquid  be  completely  saturated  by  the  gas,  the  precipitate 
turns  black,  and  consists  entirely  of  sulphide  of  mercury  HgS,  which, 
when  heated  in  a  retort,  sublimes  completely  without  change,  and 
yields  a  red  product  of  a  crystalline  fibrous  texture,  having  the 
same  composition  as  the  black  precipitate,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  cinnabar.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  by  a  continued 
trituration  of  mercury  with  sulphur,  when  a  black  substance  is 
formed,  which  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of 
sethiops  mineral.  In  order  to  obtain  the  sulphide  of  mercury  HgS, 
it  is  better  to  rub  together  6  parts  of  mercury  and  1  of  sulphur,  the 
black  substance  which  results  yielding  cinnabar  by  sublimation. 
Sulphide  of  mercury  HgS  is  found  in  nature,  most  frequently  in 
deep  red,  compact  masses,  but  also  formmg,  sometimes,  beautiful 
red  transparent  crystals  derived  from  the  rhombohedron  of  71°. 
It  is  the  principal  ore  of  mercury. 

Under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  cinnabar  vola- 
tilizes before  fusing,  and  produces  a  brownish-yellow  vapour,  the 
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density  of  wMclx  18  5.4,  ■while  the  specific  gravity  of  solid  cinnabar 
is  8.1. 

The  sulphide  of  mercury  HgS  sometimes  exMhits  a  red  colour 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  suhlimed  cinnabar,  and  is  used  in  oil 
and  aquarelle  painting  under  the  name  of  vermilion.  The  most 
beautiful  vermilion  ia  prepared  by  the  reaction,  assisted  by  water, 
of  the  alkaline  polyaulphides  on  sulphide  of  mercury:  800  parts 
of  mercury  and  114  of  sulphur  being  triturated  for  2  or  3  hours  in 
a  mortar,  and  75  parts  of  potassa  and  400  of  water  added,  the  whole 
is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  about  118°,  and  shaken  from  time 
to  time,  when  the  black  precipitate  soon  turns  red ;  and  when  it  has 
attained  the  proper  shade,  it  is  rapidly  washed  with  hot  water.  If 
the  action  of  the  alkaline  sulphide  were  prolonged  too  much,  the 
substance  would  again  become  brown.  Very  fine  vermilion  is  also 
obtained  by  heating,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  at  an  average 
temperature  of  122°,  ordinary  cinnabar,  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  with  a  solution  of  alkaline  sulphide.  The  phenomenon 
of  the  change  of  colour  of  the  sulphide  of  mercury,  by  contact  with 
the  alkaline  sulphides,  has  not  yet  been  properly  explained. 

Cinnabar  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  in  the  furnaces  for 
working  ores  of  mercury.  At  Idria,  in  Garinthia,  100  parts  of  mer- 
ciu'y  and  18  parts  of  powdered  sulphur  are  placed  in  small  wooden 
tubs,  which  are  turned  for  8  or  4  hours  around  their  horizontal  axis, 
when  a  black  sulphide  of  mercury  is  formed,  which  is  then  sublimed 
in  cast-iron  vessels,  covered  with  capitals  of  baked  clay,  on  which 
the  cinnabar  condenses. 

Cinnabar  is  readily  roasted  in  the  air,  sulphurous  acid  being  dis- 
engaged, while  metEdlic  mercuiy  distils  over.  It  is  easily  decom- 
posed by  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  many  of  the  metals.  The  non- 
oxidizing  acids  act  on  it  with  diificulty,  while  it  is  readily  attacked 
by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  especially  by  aqua  regia. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  MERCURY  WITH  CHLORIKE, 

§  1101.  Two  compounds  of  mercury  with  chlorine  are  known : 

The  subchloride  HgaCl,  called  calomel;  and 

The  protochloride  HgCl,  commonly  called  corrosive  sulUmate. 

The  majority  of  chemists,  even  at  this  day,  give  the  name  of  ^0- 
tochhride  of  mercury  to  calomel  Hg^Cl,  and  that  of  htehloride  to 
corrosive  sublimate  HgOl ;  but  we  have  not  retained  these  names, 
because  they  clash  wiSi  the  rules  of  nomenclature  and  chemical 
formulfe  which  it  has  been  agreed  to  assign  to  these  substances. 
We  deem  it  necessary  to  insist  particularly  on  this  point,  in  order 
to  avoid  mistakes,  which  might  prove  very  serious,  because  these 
substances  are  used  in  medicine. 

The  subchloride  HgjCl  may  be  prepared  by  pouring  a  solution 
of  subnitrate  of  mercury  into  a  dilute  solution  of  sea  salt,  the  sub- 
chloride of  mercury  HgaCl  being  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  white 
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po^Ydel■.  It  may  be  also  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  metallic  mer- 
cury on  protocMoride  of  mercury  HgCl,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  for 
which  purpose  4  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  3  parts  of  mercury 
are  mixed  and  rubbed  together  for  some  time,  moistening  the  whole 
with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  to  prevent  injury  from  the  poisonous 
dust  of  the  sublimate.  It  is  then  heated  in  a  large  phial,  in  a  sand- 
bath,  when  the  calomel  sublimes  and  condenses  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  phial.  As  this  product  may  be  mixed  with  corrosive  sub- 
limate, it  is  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder,  and  wash  it 
with  boiling  water  until  the  water  affords  no  precipitate  with  po- 
tassa  or  sulfhydrie  acid.  Calomel  is  prepared  in  manufactories  of 
chemical  products  by  heating  a  mixture  of  subsulphate  of  mercury 
HggOjSOg  and  sea  salt ;  but  as  the  preparation  of  the  subsulphate  is 
somewhat  difficult,  a  mixture  of  protosulphate  of  mercury  HgOjSO^ 
and  metallic  mercury  is  substituted.  Sixteen  parte  of  mercury 
being  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  the  first  is  converted  into 
protosulphate  (§  1092)  and  mixed  intimately  with  the  second  por- 
tion, after  which  the  mixture  is  rubbed  up  with  3  parts  of  sea  salt 
and  the  whole  distilled. 

Calomel  used  in  pharmacy  should  be  very  finely  powdered,  be- 
cause it  is  then  more  easily  separated  from  the  corrosive  sublimate, 
which  acts  as  a  poison  on  the  animal  economy.  It  is  obtEtined  im- 
mediately in  an  impalpable  powder  by  efi^ecting  the  distillation  in  a 
vessel,  the  wide  and  short  neck  of  which  enters  a  large  receiver, 
where  the  calomel  vapour  condenses  before  touching  its  sides.  The 
calomel  thus  obtained  should  be  washed  with  boiling  water  until  no 
precipitate  is  formed  by  potassa  or  sulfhydrie  add. 

By  subliming  large  quantities  of  calomel,  beautiful  transparent 
crystals  are  frequently  obtained,  which  are  square  prisms,  having 
an  octohedral  termination.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  great 
refracting  and  dispersive  power,  and  belong  to  the  second  system  of 
crystallization.  Light  slowly  decomposes  subchloride  of  mercury, 
and  causes  it  to  assume  a  grayish  hue,  owing  to  the  disengagement 
of  chlorine,  while  a  portion  of  the  mercm-y  is  set  free.  The  density 
of  this  substance  is  6.5 ;  and  it  fuses  and  volatilizes  at  nearly  the 
same  temperature  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  density  of  its  vapour  is  8.2,  the  gaseous  chloride  being  there- 
fore composed  of 

1  vol.  vapour  of  mercury 6,976 

J  "    chlorine 1.220 

1  vol.  gaseous  subchloride  Hg^Ci 8.196 

Calomel  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  a  solution  of  1  part 
of  chlorohydric  acid  in  250,000  parts  of  water  is  very  sensibly 
affected  by  aubnitrate  of  mercury.  In  time,  chlorohydric  acid  acts 
on  it  at  the  boiling  point,  when  metallic  mercury  separates,  while 
the  protochloride  ligCl  is  dissolved.     Concentrated  nitric  acid  soon 
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converts  it  into  corrosive  sublimate  and  protonitiite  of  meimij 
Aqua  regia  and  a  solution  of  chlorine  dissolve  it  m  the  state  of 
protochloride  HgCl.  Calomel  combines  readily  ■with  diy  ammo- 
niacal  gaa,  producing  a  black  compound,  of  which  the  foimula  is 
HgjCl+NHg,  and  which,  when  treated  with  liquid  ammnnia,  yields 
a  gray  powder  of  the  formula  HgjCljHgNHj. 

Calomel  is  used  in  medicine  as  avermifuge  and  puigntiie,  and  is 
■  also  applied  to  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases 

Protochloride  of  Meraury  HgCl,  or  Corrosive  Suhhmate. 

1 1102.  Corrosive  sublimate  can  be  prepared  by  dissolving  mer- 
cui'jin  aqua  regia  containing  an  excess  of  chlorohydnc  acid,  when, 
by  treatment  with  boiling  water,  the  greater  pait  of  the  pioto- 
chloride  is  deposited  in  acicular  crystals  during  the  cooliDg  of  the 
liquid.  This  compound  is  generally  prepared  on  a  lai'ge  scale,  by 
heating  on  a  sand-bath  a  mixture  of  protosulphate  of  mercury 
HgO,S0j  and  sea  salt,  when  the  protochloride  sublimes  on  th» 
upper  parte  of  the  distilling  apparatus.  The  protosulphate  of  mer 
oury  often  contains  a  small  quantity  of  subsulphate,  which  yieldi- 
caiomel  by  its  reaction  on  sea  salt ;  to  avoid  which,  a  small  quantity 
of  peroxide  of  manganese  is  generally  added  to  the  mixture.  Aa 
corrosive  sublimate  fuses  at  a  pressure  much  below  that  at  which  it 
distils  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  advantage  is 
taken  of  this  property  to  give  more  consistency  to  the  sublimed  pro- 
duct ;  to  effect  which,  the  fire  is  increased  toward  the  close  of  the 
operation,  when  the  sublimate,  by  beginning  to  fuse,  is  more  com- 
pactly aggregated.  When  the  (ustilling  vessels  are  cool  they  are 
broken,  and  the  cakes  of  corrosive  sublimate  removed. 

Protochloride  of  mercury  is  colourless,  and  its  density  is  6.5.  It 
fuses  at  about  509°,  and  boils  at  about  563°  under  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  yielding  a  colourless  vapour,  the  density 
of  which  is  9,42.    Gaseous  protochloride  therefore  contains 

1  vol.  vapour  of  mercury 6.976 

1    "    chlorme 2.440 

1  vol.  gaseous  chloride  HgCl 9.416 

Corrosive  sublimate  dissolves  in  16  parts  of  cold  and  3  parts  of 
boiling  water,  and  its  curve  of  solubility  is  represented  on  the  plate 
at  page  407,  vol.  i.  It  is  more  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in 
water,  as  2j  of  absolute  and  IJ  of  boiling  alcohol  dissolve  1  part  of 
the  binary  compound.     It  is  also  soluble  in  3  parts  of  cold  ether. 

It  dissolves  readily  in  a  solution  of  chlorohydric  acid,  especially 
when  the  latter  is  hot  and  the  liquid  sets  in  a  crystalline  mass  on 
cooling. 

Corrosive  subbmate  is  often  u=!ed  in  the  labcratoiy  as  an  agent 
of  chlorination  and  it  his  alieady  been  "hewn  (?  J43)  that  bi- 
chloride of  tm  IS  ol  tan  e  I  b;  distill  ng  a  mi"vturo  cf  1  part  of  tin 
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filings  and  5  parts  of  sublimate.  Many  substances  also  abstract 
from  it,  by  the  humid  way,  a  portion  of  its  chlorine,  and  cause  it  to 
pass  into  the  state  of  subchloride,  which  decompositions  are  more 
easily  effected  when  assisted  by  solar  light. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  sometimes  employed  in  medicine,  chiefly 
in  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases ;  but,  being  a  dangerous  medi- 
cine, it  should  only  be  administered  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is 
used  advantageously  to  protect  wood  from  insects,  and  wooden  bed- 
steads may  be  kept  free  from  vermin  by  impregnating  the  wood  with 
a  weak  solution  of  sublimate.  Zoological  specimens  and  anatomical 
preparations  are  frequently  preserved  by  being  soaked  in  a  dilate 
solution  of  it,* 

Protochbride  of  mercury  forms,  with  the  metallic  chlorides,  a 
great  number  of  crjstallizable  double  chlorides.  Three  of  these 
compounds  with  chloride  o£  potassium  have  been  obtained,  the 
formulae  of  which  are  KCH-HgCH-HO,KCl-|-2HgCH-2HO  and 
K01-l-4HgCH-4HO.  But  one  compound  has  been  obtained  with 
chlorohydrate  of  ammonia,  with  the  formula  !NH3,HCH-IIgCl+H0, 
and  isomorphons  with  the  corresponding  compound  with  chloride 
of  potassium. 

When  caustic  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates  are  poured  into  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  very  variable  compounds  are  ob- 
tained, according  tothe  proportions  of  the  reacting  substances  and 
the  temperature  and  degree  of  concentration  of  the  liquids.  "When 
the  alkali  is  in  excess  the  yellow  or  red  oxide  is  produced ;  but 
by  using  the  reagent  in  weaker  and  more  varying  proportions,  gray, 
red,  or  violaceous  precipitates  are  obtained,  which  are  oxychlorides ; 
the  formulae  are  2HgO,HgCl,  8HgO,HgCl,  _4HgO,HgCI.  Analo- 
gous oxychlorides  are  obtained  by  boiling  oxide  of  mercury  with  a 
aoiutioa  of  corrosive  sublimate- 
Ammonia,  poured  into  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  throws 
down  white  precipitates,  making  the  liquid  emulsive  and  vai'ying  in 
composition.  They  have  all,  for  a  long  time,  been  indiscriminately 
called  white  precipitate,  but  are  now  divided  into  several  well- 
defined  compounds.  If  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  be  poured 
into  a  solution  of  caustic  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  be  washed 
with  cold  water,  a  white  substance  is  obtained,  of  which  the  formula 
is  HgjClNHij,  and  which  is  called  chloramide  of  merouiy,  because 
it  is  admitted  to  contain  the  compound  NHj,  which  is  called  amide, 
{§  514.)  The  reaction  from  which  this  product  arises  is  represented 
bj  the  following  equation : 

2HgCl+2NH,  =  NH„HCI-|-Hg,01NI-I,. 

*  Meat  may  be  kept  freah  for  a  great  leagtli  of  time,  by  being  allowed  to  re- 
ra&iu.  for  several  hours  in  a  bncbet  fillerl  with  water  into  whiclt  the  merest  trace 
of  corroaive  Hublimate  has  been  thrown ;  and  Eeveral  other  metallic  ealts,  espe- 
cially nitrate  of  silver,  have  the  same  property.  This  method  of  preserving  meat 
■would,  however,  be  too  dangerous  for  family  uae- — IF,  L.  F. 
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The  foiinula  Hg01,HgNHa  is  sometimes  assigned  to  this  sub- 
stance. It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  and,  when  heated,  gives 
off  ammonia,  ammoniacal  chloride  of  mercury  2HggCl,NH3,  and 
leaves  in  the  retort  a  red  compound,  which  is  destroyed  only  at  a 
temperature  of  662°,  and  of  which  the  composition  is  represented 
by  the  formula  2HgCH-NHg3. 

By  boiling  chloramide  of  mercury  with  water  until  the  sub- 
stance no  longer  undergoes  any  change,  a  white  compound  of  which 
the  formula  is  (2HgO,HCl)Hg!NHa  is  obtained,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  chloride  of  the  compound  oxide  of  mercury  and  am- 
monia 3HgO,HgNH, ;  and,  in  fact,  when  treated  with  potassa,  it  is 
converted  into  oxide  of  mercury  and  ammonia. 

If  caustic  ammonia  be  dropped  into  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, taking  care  to  keep  the  latter  substance  always  in  excess,  a 
white  precipitate  is  obtained,  of  which  the  formula  may  be  written 
SHgCljHgNHj,  and  which  is  then  regarded  as  oxide  of  mercury 
and  ammonia.,  in  which  all  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  chlorine.  This  compound  is  soon  changed  even  by  wash- 
ing in  cold  water. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  MERCUKY  WITH  BROMINE. 
§  1108.  Mercury  forms  with  bromine  two  compounds  which  cor- 
respond to  the  two  chlorides.  The  bromide  Hg,Br  is  obtained  by 
pouring  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  into  that  of  subnitrate 
of  mercury,  when  the  precipitate  which  forms  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  and , volatilizes  without  change.  The  bromide  of  mercury 
HgBr  is  obtained  by  pouring  bromine  in  excess  on  mercury  covered 
by  a  stratum  of  water,  when  the  mercury  soon  dissolves  in  the  state 
of  protobromide,  which  may  be  crystallized  by  evaporation.  The 
protobromide  may  then  be  sublimed  without  alteration,  and  it  forms 
crystallizable  compounds  with  the  alkaline  bromides. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  MEECURT  IVITH  IODINE. 
^  1104.  By  adding  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  a  red  precipitate  of  pvotiodide  of  mercury  Hgl  is  ob- 
tained, which  may  also  be  prepared  by  triturating  together  equal 
quantities  of  mercury  and  iodine,  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol 
to  assist  their  reaction.  The  protiodide  of  mercury  dissolves  largely 
in  a  hot  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  liquid,  on  cooling, 
deposits  a  portion  of  the  protiodide  in  the  form  of  beautiful  red 
crystals.  If  the  red  iodide  of  mercury  be  heated,  it  suddenly 
changes  colour  and  becomes  of  a  clear  yellow,  while,  if  the  tem- 
perature be  ra.ised  still  higher,  it  fuses  into  a  yellow  liquid,  and  sub- 
limes in  the  form  of  yellow  crystals.  The  fused  yellow  iodide  and 
the  lai'ge  yellow  crystals  frequently  retain  their  colour,  even  after 
cooling ;  but  the  substance,  on  being  broken,  turns  red,  first  at  the 
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point  of  the  rupture,  and  then  gra,dually  tlirough  the  whole  mass, 
which  change  of  colour  is  very  rapid  when  the  substance  is  pow- 
dered. The  protiodide  of  mercury  presents,  therefore,  two  modifi- 
cations, distinguishable  by  their  coloui-,  and  which  also  affect  two 
different  crystalline  forms,  the  primitive  form  of  the  red  crystals 
being  an  octahedron  with  a  square  base  belonging  to  the  second 
system,  while  the  yellow  crystals  belong  to  the  fom-th. 

Protiodide  of  mercury  volatilizes  without  change,  and  the  density 
of  its  vapour  has  been  found  to  be  15.68,  being  the  greatest  of  all 
gaseous  bodies.  It  is  very  sJightly  soluble  in  water,  only  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  150. 

An  iodide  of  mercury  Hg^I  is  obtained  by  pouring  iodide  of  po- 
tassium into  a  solution  of  subnitrate  of  mercury,  as  a  du-ty-gi-een 
precipitate,  which  volatilizes  unchanged  when  rapidly  heated,  and 
which,  on  the  contrary,  is  decomposed  into  protiodide  of  mercui-y 
Hgl  and  metallic  mercury  when  heated  slowly. 

COMPOUND  OF  MERCURY  WITH  CrANOGEN. 

§  1105.  Only  one  compound  of  mercury  with  cyanogen  is  known, 
corresponding  to  the  protoxide  HgO.  The  combination  is  made  by 
dissolving  protoxide  of  mercury  in  cyanohydric  acid,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  dilute  cyanohydric  acid  obtained  by  the  solution  of  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  used.  Cyanide 
of  mercury  is  generally  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by  boiling  to- 
gether 8  parts  of  Prussian  blue,  1  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  and  8 
of  water,  when  the  boiling  solution,  after  being  filtered,  deposits  on 
cooling  white  prismatic  crystals  of  anhydrous  cyanide  of  mercnry 
HgCy  or  HgC^N.  When,  as  often  happens,  the  liquid  contains  a 
small  ijuantity  of  iron  in  solution,  it  is  boiled  with  protoxide  of  mer- 
cury, which  precipitates  the  oxide  of  iron.  Cyanide  of  mercury 
may  also  be  prepared  by  boiling  2  parts  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
with  3  of  protosulphate  of  mercury  dissolved  in  15  or  20  parts 
of  water ;  when  the  liquid  deposits,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  cyanide 
of  mercury. 

The  affinity  of  mercury  for  cyanogen  is  considerable,  as  oxide 
of  mercury  decomposes  cyanide  of  potassium,  potassa  and  cyanide 
of  mercury  being  formed.  When  boiled  for  a  long  time  the  prot- 
oxide of  mercury  dissolves  in  the  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  the  liquid 
deposits  crystals  of  oxycyanide  of  mercury.  Cyanide  of  mercury 
combines  with  a  great  number  of  metallic  cyanides,  and  yields 
crystallizable  double  cyanides.  The  double  cyanide  of  mercury 
and  potassium  crystallizes  in  regular  octahedrons  of  the  formula 
KCy-FHgCy.  Cyanide  of  mercury  also  combines  with  the  chlo- 
rides, alkaline  bromides,  and  iodides,  forming  several  crystallizable 
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COMPOUND  OP  MEHCURY  WITH  NITEOGEN. 
§  1106.  If  dry  ammoniaeal  gas  be  passed  over  protoxide  of  mer- 
cnry,  prepared  by  the  humid  way,  until  the  latter  can  absorb  no 
more,  and  the  product  be  then  sloivly  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  302°, 
still  maintaining  the  current  of  ammonia,  a  brown  powder  is  ob- 
tained, which  is  a  compound  of  mercury  with  nitrogen,  having  the 
formula  Hg^N.  The  substance  is  generally  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  which  can  be  removed  by  weak 
nitric  acid.  Nitride  of  mercury  detonates  by  heat,  and  by  percus- 
sion, or  by  contact  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  properly  pre- 
pai'ed.  Acids  dissolve  it,  producing  mixtures  of  mercurial  and  am- 
moniaeal salts. 


§  1107.  Mercury  is  generally  determined  in  tho  metallic  state, 
and  sometimes  also  in  the  state  of  subchloride  Hg^C!.  In  order  to 
separate  mercury  from  its  compounds,  under  conditions  in  which 
the  metal  can  be  very  exactly  weighed,  a  tube  ah  of  hard  glass  is 
^  ^  employed,  resembling  those  used 

—^jy^^rr^ssssi^i-j',^ , j^assja^.  a  )  ™  *^^  analysis  of  organic  sub- 
X^/  stances,  and  drawn  out  in  one  of 
Fig,  578,  its  ends,  as  represented  in  fig.  578, 

having  a  globe  A  at  the  narrow 
portion,  in  which  the  mercury  condenses.  A  small  quantity  of  as- 
bestus  being  placed  at  a  in  the  tube,  upon  it  is  poured  a  volume  of 
quicklime,  and  the  mercurial  substance,  exactly  weighed,  is  intro- 
duced at  c,  and  lastly,  the  tube  is  filled  with  lime.  This  being  done, 
the  tube  is  arranged  over  a  sheet-iron  furnace,  and  a  current  of  dry 
hydrogen  gas  passed  through  the  extremity  &;  the  anterior  portion 
ca  of  the  tube  containing  the  lime  being  first  heated,  while  the  coals 
are  gradually  carried  toward  the  end  h.  The  mercurial  product  is 
decomposed,  the  mercury  is  carried  over  in  the  state  of  vapour  by 
the  hydrogen  gaa  and  condenses  in  the  globe  A,  while  the  small  quan- 
tity of  water  which  sometimes  also  collects  there  is  soon  carried  off 
by  the  dry  hydrogen.  At  the  close  of  the  operation,  the  globe  A  is 
detached  and  weighed  with  the  mercury  it  contains ;  after  which  the 
metal  is  poured  out,  and,  for  greater  exactness,  the  interior  of  the 
globe  is  washed  with  nitric  acid  and  then  with  distilled  water.  The 
globe,  being  empty  and  perfectly  dry,  is  weighed,  and  the  weight  of 
me  condensed  mercury  thus  ascertained.  In  order  to  obtain  exact 
results,  care  must  be  had  that  the  temperature  of  the  globe  does  not 
rise,  in  consequence  of  the  condensation  of  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
as  in  that  case  a  small  quantity  of  vapour  of  mercury  would  be  lost. 

When  the  mercurial  product  contains  nitric  acid  metallic  copper 
must  be  substituted  for  the  lime,  in  order  to  decompose  the  nitrous 
vapours,  which  would  attack  the  mercury  in  the  globe  A. 
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§  1108.  Advantage  is  generally  taken  of  the  volatility  of  mer- 
cury to  separate  it  from  the  other  metals  with  which  it  is  mixed. 
When  it  is  dissolved  in  acids  it  ia  alwaya  precipitated  by  sulf  hydrie 
acid,  and  the  precipitate  is  then  restored  to  the  metallic  state  by 
heating  the  product,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  quicklime,  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  gas.  When  the  sulphide  of  mercury  is  mixed 
with  other  metallic  sulphides  the  latter  are  separated,  as  the  mer- 
cury alone  distils  over. 

When  the  mercury  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  the  me- 
tallic state  by  a  blade  of  iron,  or  by  protochloride  of  tin,  it  is  still 
necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  it  perfectly  pure,  to  distil  it  in  the 
apparatus  first  described. 

ALLOYS  OF  MERCUBY,  OB  AMALGAMS. 

§  1109.  Mercury  combines  with  a  large  number  of  metals,  form- 
ing alloys,  called  amalgams,  which  are  fluid  when  the  mercury 
largely  predominates,  and  solid  in  the  contrary  case.  The  presence 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  foreign  metal  suffices  to  destroy  the 
fluidity  of  mercury  and  its  other  physical  characters. 

Mercury  combines  with,  potassium  and  sodium  and  evolves  heat, 
while  doughy  amalgams  are  formed  which  decompose  water.  With 
lead  and  tin  it  forms  amalgams  the  consistency  of  which  varies  with 
the  proportion  of  metal  combined.  If  these  amalgams  be  heated  so 
as  to  make  them  perfectly  liquid,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly, 
crystals  of  solid  amalgam  separate,  exhibiting  compounds  of  definite 
proportions.  An  amalgam  of  sOver,  crystallized  in  regular  dode- 
cahedrons, and  the  usual  composition  of  which  is  expressed  by  the 
formula  Hg^Ag,  is  found  in  nature.  Amalgams  are  readily  decom- 
posed by  heat,  and  give  off  the  whole  of  their  mercury,  which  distils 
over. 

PLATING  OF  MIREORS, 
§  1110.  Mirrors  are  made  by  covering  one  side  of  the  glass  with 
an  amalgam  of  mercm-y  and  tin  in  the  following  manner : — A  sheet 
of  tin-foil,  of  the  same  size  as  the  glass,  is  laid  upon  a  very  smooth 
marble  table,  set  in  a  wooden  frame  and  surrounded  by  little  canals. 
The  table,  which  is  movable  and  may  be  inclined  in  various  ways, 
is  first  made  perfectly  horizontal,  and  the  sheet  of  tin,  being  smoothed 
with  a  hare's  foot,  is  then  completely  saturated  with  mercury  ap- 
plied by  the  same  instrument.  It  is  then  covered  with  a  coat  of 
mercury  4  or  5  millimetres  in  thickness,  after  which  the  glass  plate 
is  brought  to  the  end  of  the  table,  and  pushed  over  the  sheet  of  tin, 
so  as  to  drive  before  it  the  mercury  in  excess,  which  runs  into  the 
canal  around  the  table.  The  glass  is  then  loaded  with  lumps  of 
plaster,  distributed  uniformly  over  its  surface,  and  the  table  is  in- 
clined to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  mercury  expelled  by  pressure. 
It  is  then  left  in  this  position  for  15  or  20  days,  after  which  the 
Vol.  II.— Z  19 
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coating  adhering  to  tlie  ; 
and  1  of  mercury. 


)  ia  composed  of  about  4  parts  of  tin 


METALLURGY  OF  MEECUBY. 

g  1111.  The  principal  ore  of  merctiry  is  the  sulphide  or  cinnabar, 
Tvhich  mineral  is  found  in  two  different  geological  positions.  It 
sometimes  forms  veins  in  the  oldest  transition  rocks,  and  sometimes 
is  scattered  through  the  strata  of  sandstone,  schist,  or  compact  lime- 
stone, which  appear  to  belong  to  the  Jurassic  epoch.  The  famous 
mines  of  Almaden,  in  the  province  of  La  Mancha  in  Spain,  consist 
of  veins  traversing  micaceous  transition  schists,  while  the  mines  of 
Idria,,in  Illyria,  are  an  example  of  the  second  formation.  Mercury 
is  also  found  in  the  native  state,  in  small  globules  scattered  through 
bituminous  strata,  but  always  in  the  vicinity  of  heaimgs  of  cinnahaJ, 
and  probibly  arising  fiom  certain  chemical  reactions  which  ha've 
taken  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth 

Mercuiy  is  piocured  fiom  cmnabai,  at  Idna  and  Almaden,  by 
roasting  the  oie  m  a  distilling  ippaiatus,  when  the  sulphur  burns  m 
the  state  of  snlphuious  gaa,  nhile  the  meicuiy,  being  set  free,  distils 
over  and  condenises  in  the  cha.mheiB 

§  1112  Piguies  679,  580,  and  581  lepiesent  the  appaiatus  used 
at  Idna  A  is  a  laige  loastmg  furnace  (figs  ST'-'  and  581)  famished 
on  each  side  with  a  soiies  of  condensing  chamheis  C,  0,  D  The 
)ie  m  liige  pieces  is  heated  on  an  aich  nn'  ha\mg  j,  gieit  num- 
Fig   579 


her  of  holes,  until  the  space  V  is  entirely  filled  with  it,  while  on  the 
second  arch  pp'  smaller  pieces  of  ore  are  placed ;  and  lastly,  on  a 
third  rr',  the  dnst  and  mercurial  residues  of  proceeding  operations 
are  changed.    The  pulverulent  ore  is  placed  in  earthen  vessels  with 
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Ttiiich  the  ^i'ic(  TJ  is  entiieiy  filled,  and  i\licn  the  furnace  is 
ihaiged,  fire  is  kindled  on  the  giate  F,  and  the  temperature  ia 
giadually  laiaed  The  sulphide  ot  mercuiy  roasts  in  a  very  oxidiz- 
ing cuirent  of  air,  ■nhich  enters  the  furnace  by  small  canals  opening 
mto  the  spaces  G,  ii, 
and  the  mercurial  va- 
pouis  aie  caiiied  into 
the  condensing  cham- 
beis  C,  0,  C,  0,  in  the 
first  three  of  which  the 
.  ,    -  ,  gicatei   portion  of  the 

'r      1   ■    ''^  I        t         metal  condenses, whence 
'  t        a         ^*  flows  into  the  conduits 

»  ■  Js   -  '        V,       ((f(;(?,ff'5'c'(?',whichcon- 

~"  *"      '  '       *^~"        ^.convey  it  into  a  reser- 

von      A  great  deal  of 
*  °  ^  atei  and  hut  little  mer- 

cury condenie-f  m  the  last  chamber ;  and  as  the  latter  is  mixed  with 
dust,  it  18  collected  m  =!epaiate  conduit'i,  and  then  purified  by  filter- 
ing, while  the  lesidue  is  again  introduced  into  the  furnace.  In 
Older  to  condense  the  last  meicurial  yapours  in  the  last  chambers 
E,  D,  watei  is  poured  over  the  inclined  planes  which  extend  from 
one  sid^  to  the  other,  and  between  which  the  gas  and  vapours  are 
obliged  to  circulate  before  pihsing  out  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  meicuiy  is  filteied  thiough  ticking-cloth,  and  then  placed  in 
cast-iron  bottles,  each  containing  about  60  pounds. 

The  ore  at  Idria  consists  of  several  kinds,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  substances  with  which  the  cinnabar  is  intimately  mixed.  The 
richest  ores,  which  are  found  in  limestone,  and  yield  50  to  60  per 
cent,  of  mercury,  are  called  stahlerz;  and  the  lebererz,  or  cinnabar 
scattered  throt^h  very  bituminous  schist  yields  40  to  50  per  cent, 
of  mercury.  The  ziegelerz  only  contain  from  10  to  20  per  cent., 
as  in  them  the  sulphide  is  disseminated  in  schists  and  quartzoae 
sandstone. 

§  1113.  Certain  parts  of  the  veins  at  Almaden  contain  pure  cin- 
nabar, while  the  greater  poiMlon  is  composed  of  cinnabar  scattered 
through  quartaose  and  argillaceous  gangues,  yielding  only  about  10 
per  cent,  of  mercury.  The  Spanish  nunes  furnish  annually  more 
than  2000  tons  of  mercury. 

At  Almaden,  as  at  Idria,  the  treatment  consists  in  roasting  the 
ore  in  furnaces,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  figs.  582  and  583, 
and  which,  in  Spain,  are  called  luytrones.  The  furnace  consists  of 
a  prismatic  space  AB,  separated  into  two  compartments  by  a  brick 
arch  pierced  with  holes.  The  ore  is  heaped  in  the  space  E  above 
the  arch,  the  larger  pieces  being  at  the  bottom,  and  the  whole  ia 
covered  with  bricks  made  of  a  mixture  of  clay,  powdered  ore,  and 
mercurial  dust  arising  from  the  operation.     At  the  upper  part  of 
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the  fumace  B,  apertm- 
arranged  on  each  other 


Fig.  584. 


p  commimicate  ■with  earthen  receivers, 
rows.  Fig.  584  represents  some  of  these 
roeeivere  or  aludells.  The  condensed 
mercury  oozea  through  the  joints  of  the 
aludells  on  the  lower  row,  and  flows 
into  ft  canal  66,  which  conveys  it  into  a  receiving  hasin  m,  n,  n, 
■while  the  gases,  mixed  with  the  mercurial  vapours  which  have  not 
been  condensed,  are  conveyed  into  a  chamber  E,  where  mercurial 
dust,  which  is  to  be  removed  from  time  to  time,  is  deposited.  The 
dusf.  vields.  bv  filtjirinc.  n,  cpi-tain  nnantitj  of  fluid  mercury,  and  the 
3  IS  mixed  with  clay  of  which 
ricks  are  made,  to  be  again 
in  the  furnace  as  above 
The  firing  lasts  for  12  or 
irs,  after  which  the  furnace 
wed  to  cool  for  3  or  4  days, 
the  materials  are  withdrawn 
lecond  operation  commenced. 
14.  Mercurial  ores,  consisting 
itures  of  cinnabar  and  lime- 
are  also  found  in  the  duchy 
ux-PonIs,  (France,)  and  are 
i  by  being  heated  m  earthen 
1  A  (fig.  585)  furnished  with 
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earthen  receivera  B,  and  disposed  in  a  galley-fiirnace  M.  A  cer- 
tain quantity  of  water  is  placed  in  the  receiyers,  where  the  sulphide 
of  mercury  in  this  case  is  decomposed  "by  the.lime,  while  sulphide 
of  calcium  and  sulphate  of  lime  are  foand.  The  mercury  set  free 
condenses  in  the  r 


Equivalent  =  108  (1350.0;  0=100), 

§  1115.  The  silver  used  for  coin  and  plate  is  never  pure,  hut 
contains  a  certain  proportion  of  copper.  In  order  to  obtain  pure 
silver  the  aUoyed  metal  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  sea-salt  added 
to  the  solution,  when  the  silver  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  insoluble 
chloride,  while  the  other  metals  remain  in  solution.  100  parts  of 
the  dried  chloride  of  silver  being  mixed  up  with  70  of  chalk  and  4 
or  5  of  charcoal,  are  introduced  into  a  clay  crucible  and  heated  to  a 
strong,  white-heat,  when  carbonic  oxide  is  disengaged,  while  chloride 
of  calcium  and  metalKc  silver  are  formed.  After  cooling,  the  silver 
is  found  in  a  button,  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  covered  by  a  slag 
of  chloride  of  calcium. 

Silver  is  distingniflhed  from  all  other  metals  by  its  brilliant  white 
colour,  and  a  lustre  which  does  not  tarnish  in  the  air,  unless  the 
latter  contain  sulphuretted  vapours.  When  highly  polished,  silver 
reflects  light  and  heat  better  than  any  other  metal,  and  its  radiating 
power  is,  consequently,  very  feeble,  for  which  reason  a  close  silver 
vessel  will  retaia  the  heat  of  a  liquid  which  it  may  contain  longer 
than  a  vessel  of  any  other  metal.  Silver,  the  density  of  which  of 
10.5,  is  harder  than  gold,  but  softer  than  copper,  while  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  copper  increases  its  hardness.  It  is  the  most 
malleable  of  the  metals,  after  gold,  and  can  be  beaten  into  very  thin 
leaves,  and  drawn  out  into  extremely  fine  wire.  It  possesses  also 
great  tenacity,  for  a  wire  of  2  millimetres  in  diameter  breaks  only 
under  a  weight  of  85  kilogrammes. 

The  fusing  point  of  silver,  which  is  at  a  white-heat,  is  supposed 
to  be  about  1000°  of  the  air  thermometer.  It  gives  off  very  appre- 
ciable vapours  at  the  temperature  of  a  forge-fire,  and  soon  vola- 
tilizes when  exposed  to  the  elevated  temperature  obtained  between 
two  coals  terminating  the  conductora  of  a  powerful  battery. 

Silver  may  be  crystallized  in  cubes  by  fusion  by  the  method 
stated,  (§  991),  and  native  silver,  which  is  often  found  in  beautiful 
crystals,  also  affects  the  cubic  form,  modified  by  the  faces  of  the 
octahedron  or  other  simple  forms  of  the  regular  system.    The  small 
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crystals  obtained  tiy  precipitating  silver  by  means  of  feeble  galvanic 
action  are  likewise  cubes. 

Although  silver  neither  absorbs  oxygen  at  the  ordinai-y  tempera- 
ture, nor  combines  permanently  with  that  substance  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, it  will,  when  kept  io  a  very  pure  state  for  a  long  time 
fused  in  the  air,  absorb  a  considerable  proportion  of  oxygen,  with 
which  it  parts,  on  cooling,  before  solidifying.  A  portion  of  the 
metal  is  frequently  thrown  out  of  the  crucible  by  the  evolution  of 
the  gas.  The  absorbing  power  of  silver  is  shown  by  the  following 
experiment :— 8  or  4  kilogrammes  of  very  pure  silver  are  fused  in 
an  earthen  crucible,  and  when  the  metal  has  attained  a  veiy  high 
temperature  the  crucible  is  uncovered,  and  a  small  quantity  of  salt- 
petre is  added,  which,  by  decomposing,  maintains  an  atmosphere  of 
oxygen  in  the  crucible.  After  the  addition  of  the  last  portion  of 
the  saltpetre  the  crucible  is  kept  covered  for  half  an  hour,  the  high 
temperature  stiJI  being  maintained,  and  is  then  plunged  into  a 
water-cistern,  beneath  a  beU-alass  filled  with  water,  when  the  oxy- 
gen absorbed  is  immediately  disengaged,  and  collected  in  the  glass. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  silver  can  absorb  22  times  its  volume 
of  oxygen,  which  property  is  destroyed  by  the  presence  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  foreign  metals. 

Silver  is  not  oxidized,  at  a  red-beat,  by  contact  with  the  caustic 
alkalies  and  alkaline  nitrates,  for  which  reason  silver  crucibles  are 
used  when,  in  chemical  analysis,  Bubstances  are  to  be  treated  with 
caustic  potassa  or  saltpetre,  which  would  attack  platinum  crucibles. 
Eut  silver  is  affected  by  fused  alkaline  silicates,  oxide  of  silver, 
which  dissolves  in  the  silicate  and  colours  it  yellow,  being  formed. 

Silver  decomposes,  only  in  a  very  feeble  manner,  clilorohydric 
acid  in  solution,  and  reaction  takes  place  only  when  the  metal  is 
very  finely  divided  and  the  acid  is  kept  at  the  boiling  point.  Dilute 
sulphuric  acid  does  not  attack  silver,  while  the  acid  when  hot  and 
concentrated  soon  decomposes  it,  sulphurous  acid  being  disengaged 
while  sulphate  of  silver  is  formed.  Hitric  acid  a^ia  on  silver,  even 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  disengaging  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  and 
converting  the  silver  into  a  nitrate.  Sulfhydric  acid  is  decomposed 
by  silver  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  and  a  polished  blade  of  silver 
soon  blackens  in  a  solution  of  a  sulfhydric  acid,  and  becomes  covered 
with  a  black  pellicle  of  sulphide  of  silver.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine  act  on  silver  even  when  cold. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  SILVER  WITH  OXYGEN. 
§  1110.  Three  compounds  of  silver  with  oxygen  are  known : 

The  suboxide,    Ag^O. 

The  protoxide,  AgO, 

The  binoxide,    AgO,. 
The  protoxide  is  the  only  oxido  of  silver  possessing  any  interest. 
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By  beating  to  212°  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  certain  salts 
formed  by  the  protoxide  of  silver  with  organic  acida,  for  example 
the  nitrate,  the  protoxide  loses  one-half  of  its  oxygen,  and  a  subsalt 
of  ailver  is  formed,  which  dissolves  in  water  and  produces  a  brown 
Bolittiou,  from  which  caustic  potassa  precipitates  the  suboxide  AggO 
as  a  black  powder.  The  subsalts  of  silver  appear  to  be  formed  under 
several  other  circumstances,  when  protosalts  of  the  metal  are  sub- 
jected to  deoxidizing  agencies. 

Protoaijt^e  of  sifofirAgO  is  obtained  by  pom-ing  potassa  in  excess  into 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  when  a  brown  precipitate  of  hydrated 
protoxide  is  formed,  which  readily  parts  with  its  water  in  a  dry  vacuum 
or  at  a  moderate  heat,  becoming  converted  into  an  olive- coloured 
powder  of  anhydrous  protoxide.  Heat  soon  drives  off  the  oxygen 
from  the  protoxide  of  ailver,  and  it  is  also  decomposed  by  the  solar 
rays.  The  hydrated  protoxide  dissolves  slightly  in  water  and  causes 
the  latter  subsequently  to  exert  an  alkaline  reaction  on  coloured 
tinctures ;  but  it  does  not  combine  with  the  caustic  alkalies.  Prot- 
oxide of  silver  is  a  powerful  base  which  combines  with  even  the  most 
feeble,  and  completely  neutralizes  the  most  powerful  acids ;  thus  ni- 
trate of  silver  behaves  perfectly  neutral  with  coloured  litmus  paper. 

When  the  two  platinum  conductors  of  a  battery  are  dipped  into  a 
dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  contained  in  a  W  shaped  tube, 
the  positive  conductor  becomes  coated  with  brilliant,  black  prismatic 
crystals  of  hinoxide  of  silver  AgG^,  which  is  more  fixed  than  the 
protoxide,  as  it  resists  a  temperature  of  212°  and  is  decomposed 
only  at  about  302°,  when  it  is  converted  immediately  into  metallic 
silver.  It  disengages  oxygen  when  in  contact  with  acids,  yielding 
protosalts  of  silver.  With  chlorohydric  acid  it  evolves  chlorine.  It 
decomposes  ammonia  with  effervesence,  the  oxygen  given  off  by  the 
hinoxide  while  the  latter  is  reduced  to  protoxide,  uniting  to  form  water 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia,  while  nitrogen  is  disengaged. 

Ammoniuret  of  Oxide  of  Silver. 
§  1117.  By  digesting  oxide  of  silver  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  caustic  ammonia,  a  black,  highly  explosive  powder  ia  formed, 
which  is  also  obtained  by  pouring  caustic  potassa  into  the  solution 
of  a  salt  of  silver  in  an  excess  of  caustic  ammonia.  This  compound, 
called  fulminating  silver,  detonates  very  easily,  and  should  be 
handled  with  the  greatest  care,  as  it  even  explodes  under  water 
when  the  latter  is  heated  to  212°.  Chemists  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  composition  of  fulminating  silver ;  while  some  regard  it  as 
formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  ammonia  with  oxide  of  silver,, 
and  assign  it  the  formula  AgO,NHg,  others  consider  it  as  an  amidide 
of  silver  AgNH^  produced  by  the  reaction  AgO-l-HHj  =  AgNHa-l- 
HO ;  and  lastly,  a  large  nnmber  suppose  it  to  be  a  simple  nitrate  of 
silver  arising  from  the  reaction  expressed  h-v  the  equation  3AgO-|- 
KH,  =  Ag3N+3HO. 
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SALTS  FORMED  BY  PROTOXIDE  OF  SILVER. 

1 1118.  As  has  already  been  said,  (§  1116,)  protoxide  of  silver  is 
a  powerful  base,  which  combines  with  even  the  weakest  acids,  and 
perfectly  neutralizes  powerful  acids  as  regards  their  action  on 
coloured  reagents.  Under  some  circumstances  potoxide  of  silver 
CTen  behaves  like  a  base  stronger  than  the  alkalies,  for  it  decom- 
poses some  alkaline  salts  by  abstracting  a  portion  of  their  acid ; 
which  reaction,  however,  only  takes  place  when  a  double  salt  can 
be  formed.  Tlie  salts  of  silver  are  colourless  when  the  acid  itself  is 
colourless.  The  soluble  salts  of  silver  are  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  carbonate  of  silver  in  acitis,  while  those  that  are  insoluble  are 
prepared  by  double  decomposition  by  means  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  nitric  acid.  The  soluble  salts 
of  silver  have  a  disagreeable  metallic  taste,  and  are  very  poisonous. 
All  the  aalta  of  silver  are  blackened  by  solar  light :  they  are  decom- 
posed, and  metallic  silver  separates.  The  soluble  salts  present  the 
following  characteristic  reactions : 

Potassa  and  soda  throw  down  a  brown  precipitate  of  hydrated 
protoxide,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  reagent,  while 
ammonia  produces  the  same  precipitate  in  neutral  solutions,  but  re- 
dissolves  it  entirely  when  present  in  excess ;  and  if  the  solution 
contains  a  great  excess  of  acid,  it  is  not  clouded  by  ammonia,  be- 
cause a  double  salt  of  silver  and  ammonia,  indecomposable  by  an 
excess  of  ammonia  is  formed.  Carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda  yield 
a  dirty-white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  silver,  which  does  not  dis- 
solve in  an  excess  of  reagent,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  produces 
the  same  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  in  caustic  ammonia.  The  precipitated  oxide  and  car- 
bonate of  silver  are  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  and  yield  a  spongy 
mass  of  metallic  silver,  which  becomes  compact  by  percussion  and 
presents  all  the  physical  characters  of  malleable  silver. 

Sulf  hydric  acid  produces  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  silver, 
and  the  alkaline  sulf  hydrates  yield  the  same  black  precipitate,  which 
does  not  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  sulf  hydrate. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potaesium  yields  a  white,  and  tho  cyanoferride 
or  red  prussiate,  a  brownish-red  precipitate. 

Chlorohydric  acid  and  the  soluble  chlorides  form  in  solutions  of 
silver  a  white  precipitate,  which  readily  collects,  on  shaking,  into  a 
consolidated  mass  if  the  liquid  contains  an  excess  of  nitric  acid. 
This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  ammonia;  and  if  the  latter  be  saturated  by  an  acid  the 
chloride  of  silver  is  again  precipitated.  The  precipitate  soon  turns 
black  in  the  light,  first  assuming  a  violaceous  hue,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  freshly  precipitated  subchloride  of  mercury  Hg^Cl,  miich  is 
formed  when  a  soluble  chloride  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  a  subsalt 
of  mercury,  and  which  remains  white  for  a  long  time.     A  blade  of 
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zinc  or  iron  brought  into  contact  with  the  moist  chloride  decom- 
poses it  and  separates  the  metallic  silver. 

The  soluble  iodides  form,  in  solutions  of  silver,  a  yellowish-white 
precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver,  which  dissolves  with  difBculty  in  a 
great  excess  of  acid  or  ammonia. 

Silver  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  the  metallic  state  by  a 
great  number  of  metals,  particularly  by  iron,  zinc,  and  copper. 
Mercury  effects  the  same  decomposition,  but  the  silver  precipitated 
combines  gradually  with  the  mercury  until  a  solid  amalgam  is 
formed,  the  silver  subsequently  deposited  forming  long  brilliant 
needles  of  an  amalgam  of  silver,  filling  sometimes  the  whole  solu- 
tion. This  crystallization  is  called  the  arbor  Dianse. 
Nitrate  of  Silver. 

%  1119.  Silver  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid,  and  on  evaporating 
the  liquid  the  nitrate  of  silver  formed  crystallizes,  in  the  anhydrous 
state,  in  the  form  of  large  colourless  plates.  Nitrate  of  silver  is 
generally  made,  in  the  laboratory,  from  coin  which  contains  jj  of  its 
weight  of  copper,  by  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  to 
dryness  the  blue  solution  obtained,  which  contains  both  nitrate  of 
silver  and  nitrate  of  copper.  The  residue  is  fused  in  a  porcelain 
capsule,  at  a  temperature  below  a  dull-red  heat,  when  the  nitrate 
of  copper  is  converted  into  protoxide  of  copper  CuO,  which  colours 
the  fused  nitrate  of  silver  black.  The  temperature  is  maintained 
until  the  nitrate  of  copper  is  entirely  decomposed,  which  is  ascer- 
tained by  extracting  a  certain  portion  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  dis- 
solving it  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  pouring  an  excess  of 
ammonia  into  the  filtered  solution ;  if  the  liquid  does  not  turn  blue 
the  nitrate  of  copper  is  entirely  decomposed.  The  substance  is 
then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  oxide  of  copper  separated  by  fil- 
tration. 

The  oxide  of  copper  remaining  in  the  liquid  may  also  be  precipi- 
tated by  oxide  of  silver.  After  having  evaporated  to  dryness  the 
solution  of  the  nitrates  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid,  and  dissolved 
the  residue  in  water,  about  \  of  the  liquid  is  separated,  and  is  com- 
pletely precipitated  by  caustic  potassa  in  excess,  when  the  oxides 
of  silver  and  copper  are  deposited.  They  are  washed  with  cold 
water  and  then  boiled  with  the  remaining  ^  of  the  liquid,  when  the 
oxide  of  silver  completely  precipitates  the  oxide  of  copper,  while 
nitrate  of  silver  alone  remains  in  solution,  the  deposit  consisting  of 
a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper  and  very  little  oxide  of  silver. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  also  frequently  prepared  from  the  chloride, 
which  is  always  obtained  in  large  quantities  in  laboratories  where 
minerals  are  analyzed.  The  chloride  of  silver  may  be  decomposed 
by  lime,  in  a  crucible  heated  to  a  white-heat,  as  stated,  (§  1115), 
and  pure  metallic  silver  may  be  thus  obtained  and  afterwards  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid;  but  generally,  an  iron  rod,  previously  moist- 
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ened  ivith  water  acidulated  by  chlorohydric  acid,  ia  dipped  into  tho 
chloride  of  silver,  which  ia  thus  gradually  decomposed  and,  after 
some  time,  leaves  only  metallic  silver,  which  is  washed  with  acidu- 
lated water  and  dissolved  in  nitric  acid. 

Niti-ate  of  silver  is  soluble  in  its  weight  of  cold,  and  one-half  of 
its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  also  dissolves  in  4  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol;  It  has  heen  mentioned  that  nitrate  of  silver  fuses  without 
change  at  a  temperature  below  a  dull-red:  it  solidifies  on  cooling 
into  a  crystalliue  mass,  and,  if  further  heated,  it  decomposes.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  decomposition  oxygen  alone  is  disen- 
gaged, and  the  salt  is  transformed  in  the  nitrite  AgO,NOa,  while 
subsequently,  both  oxygen  aod  nitrogen  are  disengaged,  and  finally 
metallic  silver  alone  remains. 

JFused  nitrate  of  silver  is  used  in  siu-gery  as  a  cautery,  under  the 
name  of  lapis  infemalis,  which  is  usually  employed  in  the  shape  of 
small  sticks  fixed  in  the  end  of  a  pencil-holder.  The  sticks  are 
made  by  pouring  fused  nitrate  of  silver  into  an  iron  mould  similar 
to  that  represented  in  fig.  323,  (page  445,  vol.  i. ;)  and  because  the 
sides  of  the  mould  decompose  a  small  quantity  of  the  nitrate,  the 
sticks  generally  appear  black  at  the  surfaces. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  also  used  internally  in  certain  forms  of  epi- 
lepsy, but  it  is  a  dangerous  remedy  and  should  bo  administered 
with  great  prudence.  Persons  who  have  taken  this  medicine  should 
avoid  exposure  to  the  light  of  day  until  the  salt  of  silver,  which  is 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  organism,  has  been  carried  off, 
without  which  precaution  all  the  parts  of  the  body  exposed  to  light 
turn  blue,  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  of  silver 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed  feebly  by  solar  light,  and  more 
rapidly  in  the  presence  of  organic  substances.  A  drop  of  a  solution 
of  nitrate  produces  a  brownish-black  mark  on  the  skin,  which  can  be 
removed  only  by  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  When  a  piece 
of  linen  soaked  in  nitrate  of  silver  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  it  remains  covered  with  metallic  silver  presenting  a 
certain  degree  of  lustre ;  which  property  has  been  applied  to  the 
silvering  of  designs  on  muslins,  but  without  much  success- 
Nitrate  of  silver  absorbs  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  and  forms  a  com- 
pound of  the  formula  AgO,N054-3NH3,  from  which  heat  com- 
pletely expels  the  ammonia.  If  nitrate  of  silver  be  poured  into  an 
excess  of  ammonia  and  the  liquid  be  evaporated,  it  deposits  crystals 
of  which  the  formula  is  AgO,NO,-|-2NA3. 

When  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  boiled  with  very  finely 
divided  metallic  sliver,  obtained  by  chemical  preparation,  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  silver  will  be  found  to  dissolve ;  and  compounds, 
analogous  to  those  formed  when  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  is  boiled 
with  metallic  lead,  (§  967,)  are  probably  produced. 
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Sul]3hate  of  Silver. 
§  1120.  Sulphate  of  silver  is  obtained  by  heating  metallic  silver 
with  concentrated  sulpburio  acid,  when  sulphurous  acid  is  disen- 
gaged while  a  white  crystalline  powder  of  sulphate  of  silver  is 
formed.  It  is  also  obtained  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphate 
of  soda  into  a  boiling  solution  of  nitrate  of  silrer,  in  which  caae  the 
sulphate  of  silver  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  small  prismatic  crys- 
tals. During  the  cooling  of  the  liquid,  new  crystals  are  deposited 
which  are  sufSciently  developed  to  allow  their  shape,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  to  be  distinguished. 
Sulphate  of  silver  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  as  hot  water 
scarcely  dissolves  ^  part  of  it ;  hut  it  readily  dissolves  in  ammonia, 
and  the  liquid,  when  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  a  compound 
sulphate  of  silver  and  ammonia  of  the  formula  AgOjSOj+SNHj. 

Hyposulphite  of  Silver. 

§  1121.  Protoxide  of  silver  has  so  great  an  affinity  for  hyposul- 
phurous  acid  that  it  abstracts  it  from  potassa  and  soda.  If  oxide 
of  silver  be  digested  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  oxide  of  silver  dissolves,  and  the  liquid,  when 
.  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  the  double  hyposulphite  of  soda  and 
silver.  The  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  also  diesolve 
readily  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  after  evaporation 
the  liquid  affords  the  same  crystals  of  double  hyposulphite.  The 
solubility  of  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  is  applied  in 
photography,  to  the  fixing  of  the  image :  that  is,  to  the  removal  of 
the  compounds  of  silver  from  the  parts  which  have  not  been  acted 
on  by  light.  Solutions  of  the  double  hyposulphites  when  boiled 
give  off  sulphide  of  silver,  and  sulphate  of  soda  is  formed.  The  hy- 
posulphite of  silver  can  be  obtained  isolated,  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder,  by  pouring  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  into  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  the  precipitate  soon  blackens  in  the 
light,  sulphide  of  silver  being  formed. 

Carbonate  of  Silver. 

§  1122.  Carbonate  of  silver,  which  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
white  precipitate,  by  pouring  carbonate  of  soda  into  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  soon  turns  brown  when  exposed  to  solar  light,  and 
is  readily  decomposed  by  heat. 

Acetate  of  Silver. 

§  1123.  Acetate  of  silver  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  carbonate 
in  acetic  acid,  or  by  pouring  acetate  of  soda  into  a  concentrated 
hot  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  in  which  case  the  acetate  of  silver 
s  in  small  prisma  during  the  cooling  of  the  liquid. 
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§  1124.  Silver  and  sulplmr  combiue  directly  when  a  mixture  of 
the  two  sabstances  is  heated.  The  excess  of  sulphur  distils  over, 
and  if  it  he  heated  to  redness,  the  sulphide  of  silver  fuses  and  so- 
lidifies into  a  crjBtaUine  ma^  on  cooling.  Sulphide  of  silver  cor- 
responds to  the  protoxide :  its  formula  is,  consequently,  AgS.  It 
is  found  crystallized  in  nature  in  regtdar  oetohedrons,  commonly 
modified  hy  secondary  facets,  forming  a  blackiah-gray  mineral  of  a 
metalloid  Inatre,  the  density  of  which  is  7.2.  Sulphide  of  silver 
possesses  a  certain  degree  of  malleability,  and  will  receive  impres- 
sions under  the  coining-press ;  but  it  is  so  soft  that  it  can'  be 
scratched  with  the  nail.  Sulphide  of  silver  is  converted  by  roast- 
ing into  sulphurous  acid  and  metallic  silver.  Concentrated  boiling 
chlorohydric  acid  decomposes  it  by  disengaging  suJf  hydric  acid  and 
forming  the  chloride.  Concentrated  hot  sulphuric  acid  also  acts  on 
it  and  converts  it  into  a  sulphate,  the  action  of  nitric  acid  yielding 
the  same  product.  Sea-aalt,  protochloride  of  copper,  and  some 
other  metallic  chlorides  convert  the  sulphide  of  silver  into  a  chlo- 
ride when  assisted  by  heat. 

The  same  sulphide  of  silver  is  produced,  by  the  humid  way,  when 
a  salt  of  silver  is  precipitated  by  sulf  hydric  acid,  or  by  an  alkaline 
sulf  hydrate.  Silver  decomposes  sulf  hydric  acid  even  when  cold, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  its  surface  becomes  covered 
with  a  black  pellicle  of  sulphide.  On  account  of  which  property, 
silver  soon  blackens  in  the  vicinity  of  sulphuretted  emanations ;  as 
for  example,  silver  plate  soon  becomes  tarnished  when  eggs  or  fish, 
or  any  lund  of  food  which  can  evolve  sulf  hydric  acid,  is  heated  in 
it;  especially  when  the  articles  are  not  very  fresh. 

Sulphide  of  silver  combines  with  a  great  number  of  metallic  sul- 
jihides,  and  principally  with  the  electro  negative  sulphides,  such 
as  those  of  arsenic  and  antimony,  forming  double  sulphides,  many 
of  which  occur  crystallized  in  nature. 

Native  sulphide  of  silver  is  isomorphous  with  native  subsulphide 
of  copper  CujS,  and  the  two  sulphides  appear  to  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  replacing  each  other  in  every  proportion,  as  occurs  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  gray  copper-ore  or  fahlerz.  We  have  said  that  such 
isomorphism  exists  only  between  substances  presenting  the  same 
chemical  formula,  and  have  frequently  insisted  on  this  law  to  esta- 
blish the  equivalents  of  simple  bodies.  But  sulphide  of  silver  would 
present  an  exception  to  the  law  if  its  formula  was  written  HgS,  that 
is,  if  the  number  108  were  adopted  for  the  equivalent  of  the  metal ; 
which  consideration  has  induced  several  chemists  to  assign  to  sul- 
phide of  silver  the  formula  AggS,  that  of  AgjO  to  our  protoxide  of 
silver,  and  to  take  the  number  54  for  the  equivalent  of  silver.  This 
opinion  is  also  confirmed  by  several  other  circumstances,  on  which 
we  shall  briefly  dwell.    It  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  great  number 
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of  experiments,  that  a  very  simple  ratio  exists  between  the  specific 
heats  of  simple  bodies  and  their  chemical  equivalents,  and  a  law  has 
been  oliserved  according  to  which  the  specific  heats  of  simple  bodies 
are  to  each  other  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  equivalents. 
Now,  silver  only  satisfies  this  law  by  admitting  the  number  64  for 
ita  equivalent.  Moreover,  an  analogous  law  has  been  found  for 
compound  bodies,  by  which  the  specific  heats  of  compound  bodies, 
of  the  same  formula,  are  to  each  other  very  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  numbers  which  represent  their  ehemical  equivalents.  Now,  the 
sulphides  of  silver  and  copper  On^S  satisfy  this  law,  if  the  formula 
Ag,S  be  admitted  for  the  sulphide  of  silver. 

But,  if  the  formula  of  sulphide  of  silver  be  written  AggS,  and, 
consequently,  that  of  our  protoxide  of  silver  Ag^O,  the  formula  of 
soda  should  be  written  NajO  and  not  NaO,  as  we  have  hitherto 
done ;  for  we  have  seen  (§  1120)  that  sulphate  of  silver  ia  isomor- 
phous  with  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda.  The  salts  of  potassa  and 
lithia  being  isomorphoua  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  soda,  when 
they  contain  the  same  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization,  the  fonnula 
of  potassa  should  be  written  K^O  and  that  of  lithia  Li^O ;  which  new 
formulte  are  justified  by  the  kws  of  specific  heat,  and  by  several 
important  considerations.  In  fact,  it  has  been  found  that  the  spe- 
cific heats  of  the  chlorides  of  potassivmi,  sodium,  silver,  and  the  sub- 
chlorides  of  mercury  Hg^Cl  and  copper  OujCl,  are  to  each  other  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  equivalents  of  these  substances.  Now,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  CuaOl  is  the  formula  of  siihchlortde  of  copper,  on 
account  of  the  indisputable  isomorphism  of  the  salts  of  the  protoxide 
of  copper  CuO  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  the  protoxide  of  iron, 
manganese,  zinc,  and  nickel.  The  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium, 
and  silver  should,  therefore,  have  formulae  similar  to  that  of  sub- 
chloride  of  copper  CuoCI,  and  these  should  be  written  KjOl,  Naj,Cl, 
AgjOl.  On  the  other  hand,  potassa,  soda,  and  lithia  have  hitherto 
presented  no  case  of  isomorphism  with  the  oxides,  the  formulje  of 
which  are  written  EO ;  they  never  replace  baryta,  lime,  magnesia, 
the  protoxides  of  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  etc.,  which  circumstance 
becomes  very  natural  if  the  formula  R^O  is  assigned  to  the  alkaline 
oxides,  but  is  not  explahied  if  the  formula  RO  he  retained. 

Considering  these  circumstances,  it  appears  that  the  equivalents 
of  the  alkaline  metals  ought  to  be  reduced  to  their  half:  we  have, 
however,  been  unwilling  to  make  this  change  in  the  present  work 
before  it  has  been  adopted  by  a  majority  of  chemists. 

COMPOTJKD  OF  SILVEE  WITH  CHLORINE. 
§  1125.  Only  one  combination  of  silver  with  chlorine  is  known, 
coiTesponding  to  the  protoxide.  Chloride  of  silver  AgCl  is  ob- 
tained by  adding  chlorohydric  acid  or  a  solution  of  sea-salt  to  the 
solution  of  any  soluble  salt  of  silver,  when  a  white  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  soon  collects,  by  shaking,  in  cheesy  lumps,  especially 
Vol.  IL— 2A 
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if  tlie  liquid  contains  an  excess  of  nitric  acid.  Chloride  of  silver  ia 
nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  weak  eolutions  of  nitric  acid,  but 
dissolves  sensibly  in  solutions  of  chlorohydric  acid  or  the  alkaline 
chlorides.  Concentrated  boiling  chlorohydric  acid  dissolves  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  saturated  solution 
deposits,  on  cooling,  sraall  octohedral  crystals  of  the  chloride.  Am- 
monia is  a  very  powerful  solvent  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  liquid, 
on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  gradually  loses  its  ammonia  and  de- 
posits octohedral  crystals  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  frequently 
attain  quite  a  considerable  size.  By  satm-ating  the  ammoniaca! 
liquid  with  nitric  acid,  the  chloride  of  silver  is  again  deposited. 
Solutions  of  the  alkaline  hyposulphites  dissolve  a  large  quantity  of 
the  chloride,  (§  1121.) 

Chloride  of  silver  fuses  at  about  500°,  forming  a  yellow  liquid, 
which,  on  solidifying,  yields  a  translucent  substance  resembling 
horn,  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  At  a  red-heat,  chloride  of  silver 
gives  off  appreciable  vapours,  although  it  is  not  aufBciently  volatile 
to  allow  of  distillation.  It  soon  blackens  in  solar  light.  If  the 
chloride  be  suspended  in  water,  oxygen  is  given  off,  and,  after  some 
time,  the  liquid  contains  chlorohydric  acid,  while,  if  the  chloride  be 
dry,  chlorine  is  disengaged ;  in  both  cases,  by  treating  the  altered 
anbstanee  with  ammouia,  chloride  of  silver  is  dissolved  without  colour, 
while  metallic  silver  remains  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder. 

Chloride  of  silver  absorbs,  when  cold,  a  large  quantity  of  dry 
ammoniacal  gas,  giving  rise  to  a  compound,  the  composition  of 
which  is  expressed  by  the  formula  AgCH-SI^H^,  and  which  readily 
parts  with  its  ammonia  by  the  application  of  heat.  It  has  been 
shown  (§  123)  that  liquid  ammonia  can  be  obtained  from  this  sub- 
stance. 

Chloride  of  silver  is  sometimes  found  crystalhzed  in  nature,  form- 
ing cubic  or  octohedral  crystals,  of  a  pearl-gray  colour  when  found 
in  the  interior  of  the  rock,  and  of  a  more  or  less  violaceous  hue 
when  occurring  very  near  to  or  on  the  surface. 

COMPOUND  OF  SILVER  WITH  BROMINE. 
§  1126.  A  bromide  of  silver  AgBr,  resembling  the  chloride,  is 
obtained  by  pouring  an  alkaline  bromide  into  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  in  the  shape  of  a  white,  slightly  yellowish  precipitate, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  nitric  acid,  but  readily  dissolves  in 
ammonia  and  the  alkaline  hyposulphites.  Chlorine  easily  decom- 
poses bromide  of  silver,  and  transforms  it  into  chloride.  Bromide 
of  silver  has  been  found  native  in  certain  silver-ores  from  Mexico. 

COMPOUND  OF  SILVER  WITH  IODINE, 
§  112Y.  By  adding  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver  Agl  is  ob- 
tained, which  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
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and  soluble  but  to  a  small  degree  in  ammonia,  wliicli  properties 
serve  easily  to  distinguish  it  from  tEe  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver. 
Chlorine  decomposes  it  and  sets  the  iodine  free,  and  chlorohydrie 
acid  converts  it  into  a  chloride.  It  fuses  below  a  red-heat.  Al- 
though the  effect  of  light  on  the  iodide  is  less  rapid  than  on  the 
chloride,  the  former  soon  turns  black,  first  assuming  a  brown  tinge. 
Iodide  of  silver  dissolves  easily  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  the  liquid  deposits,  on  evaporation,  crystals  of  a  double  iodide 
Agl+KI.  Native  iodide  of  silver  has  been  found  in  several  silver- 
ores,  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system. 

COMPOUND  OF  SILVER  WITH  FLUORINE. 
§  1128.  Fluoride  of  silver  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide  or 
carbonate  in  fluohydric  acid,  forming  a  compound  which  is  very 
soluble  in  water  and  partly  decomposes  by  evaporation. 

COMPOUND  OF  SILVER  WITH  CYANOGEN. 

§  1129,  By  adding  a  solution  of  cyanoliydrie  acid  to  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver  AgCy 
or  AgCjN  is  obtained,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  nitric 
acid,  while  chlorohydric  acid  decomposes  it  and  converts  it  into  a 
chloride.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  readily,  and  it  is  also  easily  soluble 
in  the  alkaline  cyanides,  with  which  it  forms  erystaliizable  double 
cyanides, 

COMPOUNDS  OF  SILVER  WITH  CARBON. 

§  1130.  Definite  compounds  of  silver  with  carbon  are  obtained  by 
decomposing  by  heat  certain  salts  formed  by  the  oxide  of  silver 
with  organic  acids.  Two  definite  carburets  have  hitherto  been  ob- 
served, corresponding  to  the  formulre  AgC  and  AgCo.  When 
heated  in  the  air  they  become  incandescent,  and,  after  burning  like 
tinder,  leave  metallic  silver. 

DETERMINATION   OF   SILVER,  AND    ITS   SEPARATION  FROM   THE 

METALS  PREVIOUSLY  DESCRIBED. 
§  1131.  Silver  is  determined  either  in  the  metallic  state,  or  in 
that  of  the  chloride,  the  first-named  method  being  employed  in  the 
case  of  cupellation,  a  process  presently  to  be  described.  When  silver 
ia  in  solution,  it  is  generally  precipitated  hy  a  slight  excess  of  chlo- 
rohydric acid ;  and,  in  order  to  collect  the  precipitate  more  easily,  it 
is  better  to  employ  a  boiling  solution  to  which  an  excess  of  nitric 
acid  has  been  added.  The  clear  supernatant  liquid  may  be  de- 
canted off,  and,  if  proper  care  be  taken,  none  of  the  precipitate  need 
be  lost.  In  order  to  wash  chloride  of  silver,  it  is  poured  into  a  thin 
porcelain  capsule,  filled  ivith  water  slightly  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid,  and  the  liquid  is  heated  to  ebullition  by  means  of  au  aloo- 
hol-iamp,  the  precipitate  being  kept  suspended  in  the  liquid  by 
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stiiiTiiig  with  a  glass  rod.  After  it  has  been  allowed  to  rest,  and 
the  chioiide  haa  Settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  capsule,  the  clear 
liquid  is  removed  with  a  pipette  and  introduced  into  a  cylinder, 
which  process  ia  repeated  until  the  washing  is  completed.  Lastly, 
any  particles  of  chloride  that  may  have  found  their  way  into  the 
cylinder,  are  removed  thence  and  added  to  that  in  the  capsule, 
where  the  whole  is  dried ;  for  which  purpose,  the  capsule  is  placed 
upon  another  capsule  heated  by  an  alcohol-lamp,  by  which  meana 
a  hot-air  bath  is  obtained  which  completely  dries  the  chloride. 
Finally,  the  capsule  is  weighed  when  cooled,  and,  the  chloride  being 
removed,  the  equilibrium  is  restored  by  weights.  The  dried  chloride 
is  sometimes  fused  in  the  capsule,  in  which  case  the  separation, 
which  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  is  effected  by  boiling  a  amall 
quantity  of  concentrated  chlorohydric  acid  in  the  capsule  contain- 
ing the  chloride,  when  the  latter  generally  separates  in  a  single 
mass.  If  it  still  adheres,  water  must  be  added,  and  a  piece  of  zinc 
must  be  placed  on  the  chloride,  which,  by  being  restored  to  the 
metallic  state  by  the  zinc,  immediately  separates. 

The  chloride  of  silver  may  also  be  collected  in  a  very  finely 
pointed  glass  tube,  the  aperture  of  which  soon  becomes  closed,  by 
small  lumps  of  chloride,  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  of 
the  precipitate,  without  interfering  with  the  filtration  of  the  clear 
liquid.  The  chloride  is  washed  in  the  tube,  which  is  then  dried  in 
a  stove.  In  all  cases,  chloride  of  silver  should  be  washed  in  a  room 
lighted  by  a  lamp,  so  that  it  may  not  be  affected  by  solar  light. 

§  1132.  The  solubility  of  silver  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  complete 
insolubility  of  chloride  of  silver,  renders  the  separation  of  thia  metal 
from  all  the  metals  previously  described  an  easy  matter.  Silver 
cannot  be  immediately  precipitated  by  chlorohydric  acid,  only  in 
the  case  when  it  exists  in  solution  with  a  subsalt  of  mercury,  because 
a  mixture  of  chloride  of  silver  and  chloride  of  mercury  HgaCl  is  de- 
posited. But  it  is  sufficient  to  treat  the  precipitate  with  boiling 
nitric  acid,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  chlorohydric  acid  have  been 
added,  to  dissolve  the  mercury  in  the  state  of  protochloride  HgCl. 
The  two  metala  may  also  be  precipitated  by  sulf  hydric  acid,  and 
the  mixture  of  the  sulphides  roasted  in  the  air,  when  the  mercury 
volatilizes,  while  tho  silver  remains  entirely  in  tho  metallic  state. 

METALLURGY  OP  SILVER. 
§  1133,  The  most  common  ores  of  silver  are : — 

1,  Sulphide  of  silver,  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  greater  or  less 
quantities  of  sulphide  of  copper  Cu,S,  which  do  not  change  its  crys- 
talline form. 

2.  Sulphide  of  silver,  combined  with  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  and 
antimony,  forming  a  great  number  of  minerals,  to  which  mineralogists 
give  different  names;  e.g.,  sulf antimoni  ate  of  silver,  of  which  the 
formula  ia  SAgS-FSbuS^,  and  sulfarseniate  of  silver  3AgS -|- As^Sj. 
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These  two  minerals  affect  tlie  same  form  of  crystallization,  clear]y 
proving  the  isomorphism  of  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  AsaS,  and  of 
antimony  Sb^Sj,  which,  however,  is  still  better  established  in  certain 
minerals  containing  at  the  same  time  sulphide  of  arsenic  and  sul- 
phide of  antimony  in  varying  proportions  6A.gS+(Sb„ASg)Sa.  Sulf- 
arseniates  and  sulfantimoniatea  of  silver  are  also  found  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  silver  is  replaced  by  copper  9(C«s,Ag)S4-(Sbg,Asa)SB. 

3.  The  arseniuret  of  silver  Ag^As,  and  the  antimoniuret  Ag^Sb. 

4.  The  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver,  which  are  some- 
times found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  worked  as  ores  of  silver, 

5.  Many  galenas,  and  cupreous  ores  containing  silver,  are  the 
most  common  ores  of  silver  on  the  European  continent., 

6.  Native  silver,  frequently  scattered  through  the  levellings  of 
lead  and  ai-gentiferous  copper  veins,  and  probably  owing  its  pre- 
sence to  chemical  reactions  to  which  the  ore  has  been  subjected  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  which  have  removed  the  other  metals 
in  the  state  of  soluble  compounds,  and  left  the  metallic  silver. 
,  Large  masses  of  native  silver  are  sometimes  found,  and  at  Konigs- 

berg,  in  Norway,  have  been  seen  to  weigh  280  kilogs. 

1 1134.  Argentiferous  lead-ores  are  first  worked  for  their  lead, 
from  which,  as  it  retains  all  the  silver,  the  latter  is  separated  by 
cupellation,  (§  987.)  Argentiferous  copper-ores  are  also  worked  for 
their  copper,  and  the  black  copper  resulting,  is  passed  through  a 
furnace  with  lead,  furnishing  an  alloy,  from  which  the  argentiferous 
lead  is  separated  by  eliquation,  (§  1067,)  and  is  subsequently  sub- 
jected to  cupellation.  Again,  the  last  eoppeiy  matts  ai'e  subjected 
to  an  amalgamation,  which  shall  soon  be  deacribed, 

Ores  of  silver  which  are  too  poor  in  lead  or  copper  to  be  worked 
for  the  advantageous  extraction  of  these  metals,  are  immediately 
subjected  to  amalgamation,  after  having  undergone  a  preliminary 
preparation.  Two  different  methods  of  amalgamation  are  used — 
that  of  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  generally  adopted  in  Europe,  and  the 
American  method,  which  differs  essentially  from  the  European  plan 
in  requiring  no  fuel,  and  in  being  tho  only  applicable  method  where 
fuel  is  scarce,  as  it  is  in  Mexico  and  South  America, 

Freiberg  Process. 
§  1135.  The  argentiferous  ores  of  Saxony  are  composed  of  sul- 
phide of  silver  combined  or  mixed  with  sulphides  of  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, iron,  zinc,  etc.  It  is  important  that  they  should  not  contain 
more  than  5  per  cent,  of  lead,  and,  at  most,  1  per  cent,  of  copper, 
as  these  metals  greatly  interfere  with  the  amalgamation:  they  amal- 
gamate with  mercury  aa  readily  as  silver,  and  render  the  amalgam 
Very  tough.  The  various  ores  are  sorted  so  that  the  charge  shall 
contain  2  or  3  thousandths  of  silver  and  a  proper  quantity  of  py- 
rites, which  latter  are  necessary,  because,  during  the  preliminary 
roasting,  they  furnish  a  certain  proportion  of  oxide  and  sulphate  of 
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iron,  indispensable  in  the  chemical  reactions  of  amalgamation.  They 
are  to  he  added,  if  they  do  not  exist  in  sufficient  proportion ;  and 
sometimes  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  also  added. 
Lastly,  10  or  12  parts  of  sea-salt  are  added  to  100  parts  of  ore. 

The  mixture  ia  roasted  in  a  reverheratory  furnace,  heated  at  first 
very  gently,  in  order  to  dry  the  material,  which  is  then  spread  over 
the  sole  of  the  furnace,  and  the  temperature  being  gradually  raised, 
a  red-heat  is  maintained  for  about  4  hours,  when  a  large  quantity 
of  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged  while  the  metals  oxidize.  The 
temperature  being  now  raised  still  higher,  sulphurous  acid  is  dis- 
engaged anew,  accompanied  by  vapours  of  sesquichloride  of  iron 
and  chlorohydric  acid,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  steam  and 
oxygen  on  the  chloride  of  iron.  After  roasting  for  |  of  an  hour, 
the  roasted  ore  is  withdrawn  and  thrown  on  a  screen,  where  the 
consolidated  fragments  are  retained,  which  are  again  ground,  mixed 
with  2  per  cent,  of  sea^salt,  and  eubjected  to  a  new  roasting.  The 
ore  which  has  passed  through  the  screen  is  again  sifted,  ground  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  bolted,  and  then  sent  to  the  amalgamating 
barrels. 

During  the  roasting,  the  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper  disengage 
sulphurous  acid,  oxides  and  sulphates  being  formed,  while  the  sulphide 
of  silver,  beingheatedwiththesulphatesofironor  copper,  is  entirely 
converted  into  sulphate  at  the  expense  of  the  sulphates  of  iron  and 
copper,  which,  wlule  being  transformed  into  oxides,  cause  the  dis- 
engagement of  sulphurous  acid.  The  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper 
fuse  together  with  the  sea-salt  before  attaining  a  red-heat;  and  if 
the  mixture  contain  sulphide  of  silver,  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged 
by  the  reaction  of  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphides  on  the  sulphui'ic  acid 
of  the  sulphates,  and  the  final  products  resulting  from  the  roasting 
are  thus,  sulphate  of  soda,  ehloiide  of  silver,  and  the  chlorides  of 
copper  and  iron  If  the  reaction  takes  place  in  the  air,  the  iron 
passes  paitiy  into  the  state  of  se'"iuichloride  and  partly  into  that  of 
sesquioxide ,  and  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony  are  also 
"1  oxidiaed  As  all  these  reactions  take  place 
I  dm  rag  the  i  casting  in  the  reverheratory  fur- 
nace, the  roasted  ore  may  be  admitted  to 
consist  in  addition  to  the  quartzose  gangues, 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium, 
chlorides  of  manganese  and  lead,  sesqui- 
chloiideofnonFeaCl,subchlorideof  copper 
(jUjCl,  chloride  of  silver,  and  several  me- 
tUlii^  oxides 

The  amalgamating  barrels  are  ma^ile  of 
I  wood,  (fig  5S6,)  strengthened  by  iron  hoops 
and  bais,  and  the  ends  have  iron  plates, 
'^  furnished  with  gudgeons  exactly  in  the  axis 

cf  the  banel       \  cos,  wheel    /     i*!  ittached  to  one  end,  working  in 
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another  cog-wheel  )t'  (figs.  587  and  588)  on  a  shaft  AB  turned  by 
a  -water-wheel.  Each  barrel  has  a  hole  a  closed  by  a  hung  kept  in 
place  by  an  iion  stiriup  One  of  the  pedestals  on  which  the  gud- 
geons revolTo  is  fixed,  while 
the  other  is  rendered  mov- 
dblo  by  the  screw  v,  so  that 
the  wheel  rr"  may  be  thrown 
.  into  or  out  of  gear  without 
i  arresting  the  other  barrels 
C,  C  placed  near  the  hori- 
zontal staff  A  E,  and  work- 
ing in  the  same  cog-wheel 
tr'.  Above  each  barrel  is  a 
box  E  containing  the  bolted 
ore,  which  is  introduced  into 
the  former  by  means  of  a 
leather  hose  /,  entering  the 
opening  a,  while  reservoirs 
D  placed  above  each  barrel 
contain  the  quantity  of  water 
^  necessary  for  a  charge.  Be- 
oneath  the  barrels  are  re- 
*  ceivers  mnm',  intended  to 
jl  hf  Id  the  material  after  the  opera- 
I  tion 

\fter  160  litres  of  water  have 
een  introduced  into  each  barrel, 
ihe  charge  of  ore,  amounting  to 
1 10  kdoga.,  is  inserted,  being  taken 
li  jui  the  box  E,  while  50  kilogs.  of 
t-ii-on  are  added.     The 
n     opening  in  the  barrel  is  then  closed 
^^  with  the  bung,  and  when  all  the 
'''"  """  haiiels  are  charged  in  the  same 

mannei,  they  are  marlo  to  ie\olve  gently  for  2  hours,  after  which 
each  barrel  is  successively  thiown  out  of  gear,  in  order  to  allow  of 
an  examination  of  the  consistence  of  the  muddy  substance  it  con- 
tains. If  it  is  too  tough,  water  is  added ;  and  if  too  liquid,  more 
roasted  ore  is  thrown  in ;  and  when  the  proper  consistency  is  at- 
tained, 250  kilogs.  of  mercury  are  thrown  into  each  barrel,  and  the 
■whole  is  again  set  in  motion,  the  temperature  in  the  barrels  rising 
considerably  after  some  time,  in  consequence  of  the  chemical  re- 
actions which  take  place  in  the  mixture.  After  the  barrels  have 
■  revolved  for  20  hours,  at  the  rate  of  20  revolutions  a  minute,  they 
are  stopped,  completely  filled  with  water,  and  made  to  revolve  for 
2  hours  more,  making  8  revolutions  per  minute,  when  the  amalgam 
9  from  the  muddy  substances,  which  have  now  become  very 
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fluid.  Each  barrel  feeing  then  sTiccessively  thrown  oiit  of  gear,  ani.] 
the  bung  turned  downward,  the  small  cork  of  the  bung  ia  removed, 
and  as  soon  as  all  the  amalgamated  mercury  has  escapett  and  fallen 
into  the  receiver  mnm',  which  is  the  case  as  Boon  as  the  mud  ap- 
pears, the  workman  replaces  the  cork.  The  mercury  runs  through 
the  tube  ii'  into  a  canal  h,  which  leads  it  into  a  particular  reservoir. 
When  all  the  mercui-y  has  escaped,  the  bung  of  the  barrel  ia  re- 
moved, the  opening  a  turned  downwaid,  and  the  mud  allowed  to 
run  into  the  box  mnm',  whence  it  flows  into  large  reservoirs  be- 
neath, the  scrap-iron  being  retained  by  a  grate. 

We  have  said  that,  before  adding  the  mercui-y,  the  loaded  barrels 
are  tnrned  for  2  hours :  the  intention  of  this  is  to  decompose,  during 
this  period  of  the  process,  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  by  the  metallic 
iron,  and  restore  it  to  the  state  of  protochloride,  because,  if  the 
mercury  were  introduced  immediately,  it  would  act  on  the  sesqui- 
chloride of  iron  which  it  would  reduce  to  protochloride,  while  a 
certain  quantity  of  subchloride  of  mercury  HgaCl  would  be  formed, 
which  would  decompose  no  longer,  and  occasion  a  considerable 
waste  of  mercury;  all  of  .which  is  avoided  by  first  bringing  the  ses- 
quichloride of  iron  to  the  state  of  protochloride.  The  chloride  of 
silver,  which  dissolves  in  the  solution  of  sea-salt,  is  decomposed  by 
metallic  iron,  while  the  silver  set  free  combines  with  the  mercury ; 
and  the  chlorides  of  copper  and  lead  being  decomposed  in  the  same 
way  by  contact  with  the  iron,  these  metals  also  amalgamate  with 
the  meicur^  About  1  kilog.  of  iron  is  dissolved  in  each  operation. 
The  mud  escaping  from  tfie  barrels  is  placed  in  tubs,  where  it  is 
stilled  by  paddles  attached  to  a  vertical  axis,  after  being  diluted 
With  1  lirge  quantity  of  water,  the  tubs  being  provided  with  open- 
ings at  diffeient  levels,  through  which  the  muddy  water  escapes. 
A  certain  quantity  of  amalgam,  which  separates  and  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tubs,  is  then  removed  and  added  to  that  taken  from 
the  amalgamating  barrels. 

The  metcurv  is  filtered,  with  the  assistance  of  slight  pressure, 
tl       Ji  Ititl   I  bags,  through  the  pores  of  which,  a  small  portion 
of  liquid  mercury,  containing  only  a 
a  slight   admixture  of  foreign    metals, 
escapes;  while  a  doughy  amalgam,  con- 
taining nearly  5  parts  of  mercury  and 
1  part  of  silver,  mixed  with  foreign 
metals,  remains   in   the  bags.      The 
mercury  is  separated  from  the  amal- 
gam by  distillation,  which  is  effected  by 
various  kinds  of  apparatus,  of  which  it 
will  sufiice  to  describe  th^  most  simple 
one.     To  the  opening  of  the  cast-iron 
tube  ab,  (fig.  589,)  which  is  closed  at 
F  g  ob9,  one  end  a,  and  has  been  charged  with 
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about  150  kiloge.  of  amalgaiiij  is  fitted  a  bent  tubing  cde,  the  tubu- 
lure  e  of  wbicb  enters  a  sheet-iron  tube  fg,  which  dips  slightly  into 
the  water  contained  in  the  receiver  V.  The  tube  ah  being  gradually 
heated  to  redness,  the  mercury  distila  ancl  condenses  in  the  receiver 
Vj  while  the  silver,  mixed  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  copper 
and  lead,  remains  in  the  tube  ah. 

Amalgamation  of  the  Cupreous  Matte  hy  the  Mansfdd  Process. 
§  1130.  Amalgamation  is  applied  to  the  last  cupreous  matts 
arising  from  the  process  described,  (§  1066).  The  matt  is  stamped 
and  sifted,  and  then  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  which  is 
moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  roasted  in  a  reverbe- 
latory  finnace  The  furnace,  a  vertical  section  of  which  is  seen  in 
fig.  590,  has  generally  2  stones,  suimounted  by  condensing  chambers 
wheie  the  vapours  and  dust  carried 
ovei  are  retained.  The  matt  is  first 
ro^8ted  in  the  upper  apace  B,  while  in 
the  lower  space  A  a  charge  is  being 
loasted,  consisting  of  about  200  kUogs. 
of  matt,  spread  in  a  thin  layer  over  the 
sole  A  very  high  temperature  is  not 
applied,  because  it  is  indi=!pensable  to 
prevent  the  softening  of  the  substance, 
which  would  interfere  with  the  roast- 
ing The  workman  stirs  the  material 
with  an  iron  rake,  in  order  to  renew 
the  surfaces  exposed  to  the  oxidizing 
rJi^,  ^1-^  -in^>&i^^''"%:£^h?  action  of  the  air,  and  the  roasting  lasts 
i^J^S  *-  *  *  ^  ^  —  J"-,  g^ti^mj  g  hours,  after  which  the  mate- 
'^  "  iinl  la  removed  with  an  iron  scoop  and 

dropped  into  a  box  After  the  fiist  roasting,  the  material  is  mixed 
with  y  01  10  per  cent,  of  sea  salt  and  10  per  cent,  of  very  finely 
powdered  limestone;  water  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  worked  into 
a  homogeneous  paste,  which  is  dried  in  stoves.  The  mass  is  again 
ground  to  powder  and  roasted  in  a  lower  furnace  A,  where  a  higher 
temperature  prevails. 

The  limestone  is  added  to  decompose  a  portion  of  the  sulphates 
of  iron  and  copper ;  which,  if  present  in  too  great  quantity  for  amal- 
gamation, would  occasion  a  waste  of  mercury.  When  the  workman 
supposes  that  the  material  is  sufficiently  prepared,  he  proceeds  to 
test  it  by  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  the  roasted  powder  with  water 
and  mercury,  and,  after  diluting  it  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water, 
separating  a  mercurial  amalgam,  the  nature  of  which  he  estimates 
by  its  physical  properties.  According  to  the  appearance  of  the 
amalgam,  he  adds  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  lime,  or  even  of  roasted 
matt. 

The  second  roasting  lasts  only  about  1^  or  2  hours. 
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The  material  thus  prepared  is  poured  into  the  amalgamating 
barrels,  ■which  resemhle  those  of  Freiberg,  500  kiloga.  of  roasted  ma- 
terial, 150  litres  of  hot  water,  and  40  kiloga.  of  scrap-iron  teing 
introduced  into  each  barrel.  After  having  caused  the  barrels  to 
revolve  for  some  time,  150  kOogs.  of  mercury  are  added,  and  then 
the  barrels  are  made  to  turn  at  the  rate  of  15  revolutions  per 
minute  for  14  hours.  100  litres  of  water  are  then  added  to  each 
barrel,  which  is  turned  gently  for  some  time  to  facilitate  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  amalgam. 

The  deposit  of  cupreous  matt  which  remains  after  the  complete 
separation  of  the  amalgam,  after  being  mixed  and  pounded  viith  15 
per  cent,  of  clay,  is  made  into  lenticular  cakes,  which  are  smelted, 
after  drying,  in  a  furnace,  with  the  addition  of  quartz,  furnishing 
black  copper,  which  is  subsequently  refined,  (§  1068.) 

The  amalgam  of  silver  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  at  Freiberg. 

American  Process. 

§  1137.  The  principal  mines  in  America  are  those  in  Mexico 
and  Chili,  which  furnish  ores  consisting  of  metallic  silver,  sulphide  of 
silver  isolated  or  combined  with  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony, 
chloride  of  silver,  etc.,  these  minerals  being  generally  disseminated 
in  such  fine  particles  as  not  to  be  perceived  in  the  gangiie. 

The  ores  are  first  stamped,  then  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
made  into  heaps,  called  tarta,  (tourtes,)  containing  500  to  600  quin- 
tals, on  platforms  built  of  stone.  The  material,  after  being  moist- 
ened with  water,  to  which  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  sea-salt  are  added,  ia 
rendered  homogeneous  by  being  stamped  by  horses  or  mules.  In  a 
few  days,  about  |  or  1  per  cent,  of  inagistral  is  added  to  it,  con- 
sisting of  a  roasted  copper  pyrite,  containing  8  to  10  per  cent,  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  It  is  again  stamped,  and  the  first  portion  of 
mercury  added ;  and  when  this  has  been  well  disseminated  through 
the  mass,  a  email  portion  of  the  material  is  washed  in  a  wooden 
bowl  to  separate  the  amalgamated  mercury.  By  its  appeai-ance 
the  workman  judges  if  it  be  necessary  to  add  lime  or  magistral.  If 
the  surface  of  the  amalgam  is  grayish  and  the  metal  agglomerates 
easily,  the  amalgamation  is  going  on  correctly ;  but  if  the  mercui-y 
is  much  divided,  and  its  surface  exhibits  a  dark  colour  with  brown 
spots,  the  magistral  ia  in  excess,  and  the  tart  is  then  said  to  be  too 
hot.  As  a  continuation  of  the  process  under  these  conditions  would 
occasion  a  great  loss  of  mercury,  lime  is  added,  which  decomposes  a 
portion  of  the  sulphate  and  cmoride  of  copper  produced  by  the  re- 
action. If,  on  the  contrary,  the  mercury  retams  its  fiuidity,  the 
chemical  reactions  do  not  advance,  and  the  tai't,  being  too  cold, 
must  be  heated  by  the  addition  of  magistral. 

After  about  15  days,  when  the  first  portion  of  mercury  has  com- 
bined with  a  sufGcient  quantity  of  silver  to  be  converted  into  a 
doughy  amalgam,  a  second  portion  of  mercury  is  added;  and  \yhen 
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this  is  well  incorporated  with  the  mass,  a  thirci  aad  last  addition  is 
made ;  the  test  just  described  being  frequently  repeated,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  progress  of  the  operation.  The  whole  process  lasts  2 
or  3  months,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore  and  the  tempera- 
ture. When  it  is  fini^ed,  the  material  is  washed  in  water  to  sepa- 
rate the  amalgam  from  it,  which  is  filtered  through  cloth,  and  the 
solid  part  which  remains  is  distilled.  By  the  American  process,  1  to 
3  parts  of  mercury  are  lost  for  1  part  of  silver  obtained. 

The  following  is  the  theory  of  the  operation : — The  sea-salt  and 
sulphate  of  copper  of  the  magistral  usually  decompose  each  other, 
protoehioride  of  copper  CuCl  and  sulphate  of  soda  being  formed, 
while  the  metallic  silver  decomposes  the  protochloride  of  copper, 
and,  by  restoring  it  to  the  state  of  subchloride  Ca,Cl,  is  itself  con- 
verted into  chloride  of  silver.  The  subchloride  of  copper  dissolves 
in  the  solution  of  sea-salt,  and  reads  on  the  sulphide  of  silver,  form- 
ing sulphide  of  copper  and  chloride  of  silver.  The  mercury,  in  its 
turn,  acts  on  the  chloride  of  silver,  which  dissolves  in  a  solution  of 
sea-salt,  forming  subchloride  of  mercury  Hg^Cl,  while  the  metallic 
silver  combines  with  the  rest  of  the  mercury.  It  is  necessary,  in 
this  operation,  as  in  the  Freiberg  process,  that  no  free  protochloride 
of  copper  should  remain,  because  this  would  increase  the  waste  of 
mercury,  by  parting  with  one-half  of  its  chlorine  to  the  latter  metal 
in  order  to  transform  it  into  subchloride  Hg^Cl.  The  intention 
of  the  addition  of  lime  is  to  decompose  the  chloride  of  copper  in 
excess,  and  destroy  the  bad  effects  of  an  excess  of  magistral.  The 
subchloride  of  copper  CugCl  exerts  no  injurious  influence. 


§  1138.  The  impure  silver  is  melted,  exposed  to  a  current  of  air 
which  oxidiaes  the  foreign  metals,  in  a  furnace  consisting  of  a  hemi- 
spherical east-iron  cavity,  lined  with  a  thick  coat  of  marl  or  wood- 
ashes,  which  forms  a  sort  of  porous  cupel,  serving  to  absorb  the 
liquid  oxides  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  foreign  metals.  The 
cavity  is  filled  with  charcoal,  on  which  the  silver  to  be  refined  is 
placed,  and  the  combustion  is  assisted  by  a  bellows,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  furnishes  the  air  necessary  for  oxidation.  When  the 
silver  has  become  liquid  in  the  cupel,  the  air  is  projected  over  the 
surface  of  the  bath  until  no  spots  form  on  its  surface,  and  tho  metal, 
being  then  refined,  contains  at  most  1  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter. 

Alloya  of  Silver. 
§  1139,  Silver  is  rarely  used  in  a  state  of  purity,  as  it  is  too  soft, 
and  articles  made  of  it  would  soon  be  worn  and  lose  the  sharpness 
of  their  edges  and  angles.  It  is  generally  alloyed  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  copper,  which  increases  its  hardness ;  and  the  alloy  does 
not  assume  a  decided  yellow  tinge  unless  a  considerable  quantity 
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of  copper  is  present,  more  than  ^  being  necessary  to  destroy  tlie 
white  colour,  to  which,  as  it  is  lesa  fresh  than  that  of  pure  silver, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  latter  is  artificially  given,  by  a  proceaa  caUed 
washing.  The  intention  of  thia  operation  is  to  remove  the  copper 
which  is  immediately  on  the  surface  of  the  alloy ;  for  which  purpose 
the  article  is  heated  to  a  dull  red-heat,  when  the  euperficial  layer  of 
copper  oxidizes, -and  by  plunging  it  immediately  into  water,  acidu- 
lated by  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxide  of  copper  dissolves. 
After  the  washing,  the  surface  of  the  article  is  necessarily  dead, 
because  the  particles  of  ailver  are,  aa  it  were,  separated  from  each 
other ;  but  it  is  readily  polished  by  burnishing. 

Alloys  of  silver  for  coin,  jewelry,  and  plate  are  aubjected  to  a 
legal  standard,  regulated  hy  law,  and  secured  by  a  stamp  for  jewelry 
and  plate. 

The  standard  of  Trencli  coin  is  ^,  that  ia,  it  must  contain  900 
of  silver  and  100  of  copper ;  but  aa  the  exact  proportions  cannot 
always  be  obtained,  a  variation  of  j;^  is  allowed.  Thus  an  alloy 
of  897  of  silver  and  103  of  copper  is  received,  while  an  alloy  of  896 
of  ailver  and  104  of  copper  is  illegal.  Alloys  containing  more  than 
903  of  silver  are  not  admitted,  aa  it  ia  more  advantageous  to  melt 
them  again  with  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  to  reduce  them  to  the 
legal  standard. 

The  standard  of  silver  medals  is  ^,  with  a  variation  of  -^  as  for 
coin. 

The  ordinary  standard  of  jewelry  and  plate  is  ~^,  but  the  varia- 
tion is  greater  than  in  coin,  being  allowed  to  reach  ^^  below.  No 
superior  limit  is  fixed,  because  it  ia  not  the  interest  of  the  ailver- 
smith  to  exceed  the  legal  standard. 

The  solder  used  for  silver  plate  consists  of  667  parts  of  silver, 
233  of  copper,  and  100  of  zinc. 

§  1140.  Many  articles  are  made  of  sheet-copper  covered  with  a 
.lamina  of  ailver,  and  are  then  called  platedAeare,  the  ordinary 
standard  of  which  is  ^,  that  is,  the  sheet  should  be  composed  of  ^ 
of  copper  and  ^  of  silver ;  while  sometimes,  however,  an  inferior 
standard  is  adopted.  Plated-ware  is  made  in  the  following  manner : — 
A  plate  of  copper,  and  one  of  silver  having  the  same  surface  and 
weighing  ^  of  the  copper,  being  selected,  the  aurface  of  the  copper 
is  carefully  scraped,  and  it  is  then  dipped  into  a  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  where  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  metallic 
silver.  This  being  done,  the  ailver  plate  is  applied  to  the  copper, 
and,  the  whole  being  heated  to  a  brownish-red  colour  in  an  oven,  ia 
then  passed  through  a  roller  until  the  sheet  has  attained  the  re- 
quired thickness.  The  two  metals  adhere  so  strongly  aa  to  defy 
mechanical  separation. 
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ASSAY  OF  ALLOYS  OF 
§  1141.  It  is  important  to  be  able  to  ascertain  quickly  and  ex- 
actly the  standard  of  alloys  of  silver,  in  order  that  the  manufacture 
of  coin  and  silver  plate  shall  remain  under  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  assay  is  made  in  two  ways :  the  first,  and  older,  by  cu- 
pellation;  and  the  second,  by  analysis  by  the  humid  way,  whicli 
latter  process,  being  much  more  exact,  has  taken  the  place  of  cupel- 
lation  in  the  government  assay-office. 

Assay  hy  Cupellation. 

%  1142.  The  analysis  of  alloys  of  silver  and  copper  hy  cupellation 
is  fomided  on  the  property  of  silver  not  to  oxidize  when  kept  in  a 
fused  state  in  the  an  and  to  yield  nearly  insensible  vapours ;  while 
coppei  on  the  contrary,  oxidizes  under  these  circumstances,  and  is 
coniertel  into  the  suboxide  CugO;  but,  in  order  to  separate  this 
substance  from  the  alloy  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  introduce 
into  the  latter  a  certim  quantity  of  lead,  which,  by  oxidizing,  pro- 
duces li|uii  litharge  m  which  the  suboxide  of  copper  dissolves. 
Fig  o9i  TheioastingiseffectedinacM^eZ,  (fig.  591,}  that  is, 

m  a  thick  porous  capsule  made  by  eompressingbone- 
a&hes  shghtly  moistened  widi  water,  in  moulds, 
wl  ere  it  takes  the  shape  of  which  a  vertical  sec- 
tion IS  <*een  in  fig.  592.  The  fused  oxide  of  lead, 
which  hoH=(  the  other  oxides  in  solution,  soaks  into  the 
cupel  and  nothing  remains  at  last  in  the  latter  but  the 
globule  of  refined  silver.  A  cupel  of  bone-ash  can  absorb 
"  about  its  own  weight  of  litharge. 
The  quantity  of  lead  necessary  to  add  to  an  alloy  of  silver  and 
copper,  to  efiect  its  e-isy  cupellation,  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  copper  contained ;  because  the  litharge,  after  having 
diftsolved  the  'suboxide  of  copper,  which  is  simultaneously  formed, 
must  pieseive  sufficient  fluidity  to  soak  readily  into  the  cupel.  If 
the  infiltration  does  not  ensue,  the  metal  becomes  covered  ivith 
htharge  and  oxi  htion  ceases,  in  which  case  the  assay  is  said  to  be 
diownpd  (noy^  ) 

As=*ay  by  cupellation  is  generally  performed  upon  1  gramme  of 
alloy  an  \  expeiience  has  shown  that  the  following  quantity  of  lead 
must  be  added  accoi  Img  to  the  standard  of  the  alloy. 


1000 0.5  gm. 

950 3 

900 T 

800 10 

700 12 
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bilver  at        500 
400 


200 
Km 


The  stindaid  of  tlie  alloy  dI  t\1iic1i  the  exa(,t  composition  is  to 
,  be  ascertained,  being  in  general  approximately  known,  an  inspection 
of  the  table,  therefore,  gives  immediately  the  quantity  of  lead  to  be 
added.  Supposing,  for  example,  that  the  standard  of  a  piece  of 
coin  ia  to  be  exactly  determined ;  knowing  that  its  standard  must 
be  nearly  M,  an  addition  of  about  7  gm  ot  lead  mi^t  be  made  to  1 
gm.  of  alloy  very  exactly  weighed 

Pig.  593  repre- 
sents a  cupelling- 
furnace,  of  which 
a  vertical  section 
is=!Loninfig  534. 
The    inuffli.    A, 
whioh  IS  the  most 
important  pai  t  of 
_        the    fuinace     is 
^  a    semi  cylmdri- 
'         cileaithenciadle 
I    (fig   595)  closed 
U  at  one  end,  and 
'j        airanged  m.  the 
)       ^J        I    lumace  ^othit  it 
.J  j     -P  c^n   be   entii  ely 
J,  Buiiounded  ■with 

iwvK  ^  fuel,  anditsopen- 

mg    corresponds 
Fig  594  exactly    to    the 

apeitureDof  the 
iffle  lie  furnished  with  longitudi- 
nil  slita,  thiough  which  the  external  air  which  enteis  it  the  mouth 
ot  the  muffle  escapes  mto  the  cuneiit  of  air  m  the  furnace  by 
which  aiiangement  the  muffle  i'^  constintly  traveised  by  i  'very 
o\idizmg  (.uiient  of  air  The  lo'veibciitory  fuinace  ha^  ^enenlly 
a  sheet  iion  pipe  M  to  mcica^e  its  diaught 

The  fuinace  being  filled  with  chaicoal  thiough  the  hole  F  the 
cupels  are  mtroduted  into  the  muffle,  ittei  having 
Jj  been  pie^ioufly  dned  on  the  plitfoim  N,  if  newly 
mide     When  the  cupeh  are  m  the  muffle  the  open- 
ing D  IS  clobcd  with  the  duoi  E,  m  oidti  to  i  use  the 
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temperature  in  the  muffle,  and  when  this  is  done  the  aperture  D  is 
opened,  through  which  the  portion  of  lead  to  bo  added  to  each  assay 
is  dropped  into  each  cupel.  Ae  soon  as  the  lead  is  in  fusion,  the 
assay  (prise  d'essai)  is  introduced,  when  the  metals  soon  melt,  while 
the  alloy  of  silver  dissolves  entirely  in  the  lead ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  alloy  forms  in  each  cupel  a  round  liquid  globule.  White 
vapours,  ai'ising  from  the  oxidation  of  the  metallic  lead  in  the  air, 
are  soon  disengaged,  and  the  surface  of  the  metallic  globule  is 
covered  with  a  pellicle  and  fine  drops  of  fused  oxide,  whieh  move 
rapidly  over  its  surface.  The  oxides  gradually  soak  into  the  cu- 
pel, and  when  the  lead  and  copper  are  completely  converted  into 
oxides  and  absorbed  by  the  bone-ash,  the  silver  is  refined,  and  the 
motion  on  its  surface  ceases ;  the  phenomenon  of  lightning,  as  de- 
scribed §  997,  being  produced  on  a  small  scale.  The  cupel  must 
then  be  brought  slowly  to  the  opening  of  the  muffle,  in  order  that 
the  globule  of  silver  may  not  be  too  rapidly  cooled.  It  has  been 
mentioned  (§  1115)  that  pure  silver  absorbs  a  certain  quantity  of 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  that  the  absorbed  gas  is  suddenly  disen- 
gaged at  the  moment  of  solidification,  while  the  metal  is  cooling 
rapidly,  causing  a  sudden  evolution  of  gas  by  which  a  small  quantity 
of  the  metal  is  generally  projected  from  the  vessel,  in  which  case 
the  silver  is  said  to  sputter,  (roche.)  It  ia  easy  to  tell  by  the 
appearance  of  the  button,  when  cooled,  whether  a  sputtering  has 
taken  place,  as  in  that  case  a  kind  of  vegetation,  like  a  little  mush- 
room, may  always  be  seea  at  the  places  where  the  gas  has  escaped; 
and  all  assays  presenting  this  character  should  be  rejected,  as  they 
necessarily  imply  too  small  a  quantity  of  silver. 

In  order  that  the  aasay  may  be  admitted,  the  globule  should  be 
slightly  adherent  to  the  cupel,  its  lower  surface  should  appear  very 
smooth  and  of  a  dead  colour,  and  the  upper  surface  polished  and 
free  from  roughness.  When  the  upper  surface  is  dull  and  furrowed, 
it  proves  either  that  the  silver  has  sputtered,  that  the  refining  has 
been  imperfect  because  the  temperature  has  been  too  great,  or  that 
there  was  too  little  lead. 

1 1143.  As  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  exerts  great  influence 
over  the  cupellation,  the  assay  always  presents  some  degree  of  un- 
certainty, and  the  assayer  is,  in  fact,  between  two  difficulties :  if 
the  temperature  rises  too  high,  the  silver  is  perfectly  refined,  but 
there  ia  considerable  loss  from  volatilizing,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  silver  is  carried  into  the  cupel  by  the  litharge,  which,  in  that 
case,  is  very  fluid ;  while,  if  not  heated  sufficiently  high,  the  loss 
of  silver  is  less,  but  the  refining  is  imperfect,  and  the  globule  retains 
a  small  quantity  of  lead.  These  two  causes  of  error  exist  simulta- 
neously in  all  assays,  and  neutralize  each  other  more  or  less  com- 
pletely; and,  accordingly,  as  one  or  the  other  predominates,  the 
standard  will  be  found  too  low  or  too  high. 

The  asg.ayer  should  always  endeavour  to  heat  his  furnace  in  the 
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same  manner,  and  he  can  then  construct  a  table  by  which  he  knows, 
for  each  alloy,  the  correction  which  should  be  made  in  each  assay 
'.n  order  to  obtain  the  exact  standard.  A  table  of  this  kind,  which 
made  by  cupelling  alloys  of  known  proportions,  obtained  by  melt- 
ing, with  a  proper  quantity  of  lead,  determinate  proportions  of  silver 
and  copper,  can  be  of  use  only  to  the  assayer  who  has  made  it,  and 
■who  always  operates  with  the  same  furnace.  As  a  measure  of 
greater  certainty,  the  assayer,  from  time  to  time,  performs  a  cupel- 
lation  on  a  trialfiece,  (t^moin,)  that  is,  on  an  alloy  the  composition 
of  which  he  knows  d  priori,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  assay 
yields  a  loss  equal  to  that  indicated  by  his  table.  If  otherwise,  he 
modifies  the  results  of  all  the  assays  simultaneously  made,  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  the  assay  of  the  trial-piece.  We  subjoin  the 
table  adopted  in  the  Mint  at  Paris,  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
alloys : 


.„,.... 

Stindimls  found           W»st*,  orqnanUIJes  neceasai^ 

1000 

998  07 

1  03 

<)60 

947  50 

2  50 

100 

8%  00 

4  00 

bSO 

845  85 

415 

800 

795  70 

4  30 

7S0 

745  48 

4  52 

700 

695  25 

4  76 

6o0 

645  20 

4  71 

too 

595  32 

4  68 

560 

645  02 

4  68 

500 

405  82 

4  68 

400 

306  05 

8  06 

300 

297  40 

2  60 

300 

197  47 

2  53 

100 

9012 

0  88 

When  the  cup'ellation  has  been  carefully  perfonned,  the  true  com- 
position may  be  ascertained  within  2  or  S  thousandths. 

The  lead  used  in  cupeliation,  which  should  be  as  free  as  possible 
from  silver,  is  called  in  commerce  assay-lead.  In  all  cases,  the 
assayer  should  ascertain  previously  the  purity  of  his  lead  by  a  pre- 
liminary assay. 

Assays  by  the  Snmid  Way. 
§  1144.  Assays  by  the  humid  way  are  made  by  precipitating  sil- 
ver in  the  state  of  insoluble  chloride  by  a  standard  solution  of  com- 
mon salt.  As  chloride  of  silver  readily  aggregates  by  agitation,  in 
a  liquid  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  the  exact  moment  when  precipi- 
tation of  silver  no  longer  tabes  place  may  be  easily  ascertained. 
'Ilie  solution  of  salt  used  being  such  that  1  cubic  diameter  of  the 
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liquid  exactly  precipitates  1  gra.  of  pure  silver,  tlie  standard  of  an 
alloy  is  determined  by  dissolving  1  gm.  of  it  in  5  or  6  gm.  of  nitric 
acid,  and  carefully  pouring  the  solution  of  salt  into  the  liquid  until 
precipitation  ceases  after  the  addition  of  one  drop.  After  each 
addition  of  the  saline  solution,  when  the  moment  of  complete  pre- 
cipitation approaches,  the  bottle  containing  the  solution  of  silver 
must  be  shaken  in  order  to  aggregate  the  precipitate  and  clear  the 
liquid.  The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  necessary  to  completely 
precipitate  the  silver  gives  the  standard  of  the  alloy. 

The  process  may  be  simplified  and  brought  to  great  exactness 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  exact  determination  of  the  standard  of  an 
alloy  of  which  the  approximate  value  is  known ;  for  exajnple,  of  a 
piece  of  silver  coin  or  plate.  Two  solutions  of  sea-salt  are  then 
used :  one,  which  is  caJled  the  normal  solution,  and  which  is  such 
that  1  decUitre  precipitates  exactly  1  gm.  of  pure  silver;  and 
another,  called  the  deeimal  liquid,  which  is  10  times  more  dilute, 
and  of  which  1  litre  is  required  to  precipitate  1  gm.  of  silver. 
Lastly,  a  third  standard  solution  is  sometimes  used,  called  the  deci- 
mal solution  of  silver,  which  contains  1  gm.  of  silver  in  1  litre. 

Supposing  that  the  standard  of  a  piece  of  coin  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained, consisting  of  an  alloy  which  must  contain,  at  least,  ^  of 
silver,  but  which  we  will .  assume  to  contain  only  ^ ;  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  latter  composition,  1.116  gm.  of  alloy  contains  1  gm.  of 
silver.  After  having  dissolved  1.116  gm,  of  alloy,  very  exactly 
weighed,  in  a  ground-stoppered  bottle,  by  means  of  5  or  6  gm.  of 
pure  nitric  acid,  1  decilitre  of  the  normal  solution  of  sea-salt  ia 
poured  into  the  bottle.  It  is  evident  that,  if  the  standard  of  the 
alloy  be  really  |^,  the  silver  will  be  completely  precipitated,  and 
the  liquid  will  not  contain  an  excess  of  salt,  while,  if  the  standard 
be  higher,  silver  still  remains  in  solution,  and  if  lower,  the  silver 
has  been  completely  precipitated,  but  there  is  aii  excess  of  salt  in 
the  liquid.  In  order  to  ascertain  this,  the  bottle  is  corked  and 
shaken  quickly,  in  order  to  clear  the  liquid,  after  which  one  cubic 
centimetre  of  decimal  saline  solution  is  added,  which  can  precipitate 
1  thousandth  of  silver.  If  silver  is  still  contained  in  the  liquid, 
a  very  perceptible  white  cloud  is  formed,  and  the  bottle  being  then 
again  shaken,  a  second  cubic  centimetre  of  decimal  solution  is  added. 
If  a  precipitate  be  produced,  the  same  process  is  repeated  until  the 
liquid  remains  clear.  Supposing  that  5  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
decimal  solution,  gradually  added,  have  produced  precipitates,  but 
that  the  6th  cubic  centimetre  has  not  affected  the  transparency  of 
the  liquid,  it  will  be  hence  inferred,  that  after  the  precipitation  of 
1  gm.  of  pui'e  silver  by  the  cubic  decimetre  of  the  normal  solution 
of  salt,  the  liquid  contained,  at  least,  4  thousandths  of  silver.  The 
fifth  cubic  centimetre  of  deeimal  solution  having  produced  cloudi- 
ness, while  the  6th  did  not,  it  is  evident  that  the  liquid  did  not 
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cubic  centimetre  of  the  latter,  which  piecipitates  the  cuTjic  centimetre 
of  decimal  saline  solution  which  had  been  added,  and  whieh  must 
be  neutralized.  The  liquid  being  cleared  by  agitation,  one  more 
cubic  centimetre  of  decimal  solution  of  silver  is  added,  and  if  cloudi- 
ness he  produced,  the  bottle  is  again  shaken  before  a  second  cubic 
centimetre  of  the  same  liquid  is  added,  which  process  is  continued 
until  the  addition  of  another  cubic  centimetre  of  the  decimal  solu- 
tion of  silver  no  longer  clouds  the  liquid.  Supposing  that  the  first 
three  cubic  centimetres  have  yielded  precipitates,  but  that  the  liquid 
remains  clear  on  the  addition  of  the  fourth,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  third  cubic  centimetre  has  not  been  entirely  decomposed,  and 
lay  be  admitted  that  one-half  of  it  has 
been  useless,  and  that  2J  cubic  centimetres 
ofthedecimalsoJutionof  silver  have  sufficed 
ecompose  the  salt  which  remained  free 
after  the  addition  of  the  cubip  decimetre 
of  the  normal  saline  solution ;  for  which 
jon  2^  thousandths  must  be  subtracted 
from  the  standard  ^,  thus  leaving  for 
the  exact  standard  of  the  coin  exa- 
mined ^. 

We  shall  now  briefly  describe  the  assay- 
ing apparatus  used  in  the  Mint  at  Paris, 
where  these  assays  are  daily  made. 

The  normal  solution  of  salt  is  contained 
in  a  copper  vessel  V,  (fig.  596,}  tinned  on 
the  inside,  and  completely  closed  to  pre- 
vent evaporation,  which  would  alter  the 
standard  of  the  liquid,  only  a  Mariotte's 
tube  uv  allowing  the  extrance  of  air.  The 
vessel,  which  is  fixed  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  laboratory,  has  a  curved  tube  ede, 
with  a  stopcock  r,  and  to  the  lower  part 
of  which  the  pipette  A,  which  measures 
Fig  5'jt.  exactly  1  decilitre  of  normal  solution,  is 
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connected  by  means  of  a  tube  ic  which  contains  a  thermometer. 

The  metallic  piece  which  connects  the  glass  tube  be  with  the  pipette 

(fig.  597)  has  two  stopcocks  t',  t",  the  one  of  which  shall  presently 

Fig.  597.    be  explained.     The  assayer  having  closed  the  end  a  of 

the  pipette  with  his  finger,  opens  the  stopcocks  r',  r", 

thuB  allowing  the  saline  solution  to  flow  in  a  thin  stream 

into  the  pipotto,  without  stopping  the  upper  tube  of  the 

latter,  so  that  tKe  air  contained  in  the  pipette  can  escape 

freely  through  the  stopcock  r*  and  the  small  tubulure 

which  terminates  it.     When  the  pipette  is  filled  a  little 

above  the  mark  «,  the  assayer  closes  the  stopcocks  r' 

and  /'. 

The  bottle  which  contains  the  alloy  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid  is  placed  in  the  compartment  0  of  a  support  I, 
p.    ggg        (fig.  596,)  which  elides  between  the  grooves 
MU,  WW,  and  which  is  provided  with  an 
appendix  D,  furnished  at  its  upper  part 
with  a  small  sponge  t,  placed  at  the  height 
■f  the  lower  orifice  a  of  the  pipette.     The 
I  assayer  having  so  placed  the  support  as  to 
f  bring  the  sponge  in  contact  with  the  pi- 
pette, opens  the  stopcock  r',  and  allows 
.  the  liquid  to  descend  slowly  to  the  level  a, 
I  where  the  sponge  absorbs  the  last  drop  of 
I  liquid,  which  would  adhere  to  the  end  of 
I  the  pipette.     The  assayer  then  brings  the 
I  opening  of  the  bottle  under  the  pipette, 
'   empties  it  entirely  by  opening  the 
I  stopcock  r'. 

As  a  large  number  of  assays  is  gene- 
rally made  at  once,  there  are  a  scries  of 
bottles  numbered,  in  each  of  which  arc  dis- 
solved 1.116  gm.  of  alloy  of  coin.  In  oi-der 
to  hasten  the  solution,  all  the  bottles  are 
placed  on  a  stand,  (Sg.  598,)  and  after  hav- 
ing introduced  into  each  the  alloy  and  the 
nitric  acid  which  is  to  dissolve  it,  the  stand 
is  plunged  into  hot  water.  When  the  metals 
are  dissolved  the  nitrous  vapours  are  driven 
off  by  blowing  into  the  bottles,  and  the 
decilitre  of  normal  solution  is  introdnced, 
after  which  they  are  placed  on  a  second 
stand,  (fig.  599,)  suspended  on  a  steel 
Fig,  699.  spring,  and  held  beiow  by  a  spiral  spring 

ah.  The  bottles  having  been  closed  by  their  ground  stoppers,  the 
assayer  grasps  the  handle  ef  of  the  stand  and  shakes  it  for  a  few 
.,  in  order  to  collect  the  precipitate  and  render  the  liquids 
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clear.  He  tlien  carries  the  bottles  to  s,  black  table  having  numbei'o<] 
compartmciita,  each  one  being  placed  in  tlie  compartment  corre- 
sponding to  its  number.  The  decimal  solution  la  contained  in  a 
bottle  (fig.  600)  provided  with  a  tube,  drawn  out  at  ite  lower 
extremity  and  having  a  mark  corresponding  to  a.  capacity 
of  1  cubic  centimetre,  which  dips  into  the  liquid.  The  as- 
sayer,  applying  his  finger  to  the  upper  aperture  of  the  tube, 
_  withdraws  the  latter,  and  allows  the  liquid  to  flow  slowly 
until  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  mark,  and  then  carries  the 
Fig.  600.  ^^j1j[^.  centimetre  thus  measured  off  into  the  first  bottle,  re- 
peating the  process  with  the  other  bottles.  He  then  examines  the 
bottles  successively,  and  makes  with  chalk  a  mark  on  the  black  table 
near  each  bottle  in  which  a  precipitate  is  formed,  and  then  replaces 
the  bottles  on  the  stand  of  fig.  599,  clears  the  liquids  by  agitation, 
deposits  the  bottles  on  the  table,  and  adds  another  cubic  centimetre 
of  the  decimal  solution  to  all  the  bottles  in  which  there  was  pre- 
viously a  precipitate  foriried,  gradually  excluding  the  bottles  in  which 
the  liquid  was  not  clouded.  By  counting  the  number  of  chalk-marks 
near  each  bottle,  a  number  which  represents  that  of  the  cubic  centi- 
metres of  decimal  solution  which  have  been  efficient,  and  deducting 
J  for  the  last  cubic  centimetre,  which,  probably,  has  not  been  wholly 
used,  the  aaaayer  finds  the  number  of  thousandths  which  must  be 
added  for  each  alloy  to  the  supposed  standard  of  ^. 

As  the  standard  solution  of  sea-salt  has  been  prepared  for  the 
temperature  of  59°  degrees,  and  aa  it  expands  by  heat,  it  is  evident 
that  its  standard  must  be  altered  in  volume  by  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature. It  is  therefore  indispensable,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  solution  is  not  59°,  to  correct  all  the  results  by  means  of  tables 
made  for  the  purpose,  the  temperature  of  the  saline  solution  being 
read  off  on  the  thermometer  contained  in  the  tube  ch,  (fig.  596.) 
But  the  corrections  are  always  uncertain,  and  may  be  avoided  by 
the  following  device,  by  means  of  which,  at  the  same  time,  any 
wrong  preparation  of  the  normal  solution  is  ascertained.  An  assay 
npon  1  gm.  of  pure  silver,  made  daily,  simultaneously  with  the  tests 
on  the  coin,  gives  for  eacli  day  the  exact  Value  of  the  standard  of 
the  normal  saline  solution,  and  all  assays  made  simultaneously  may 
be  corrected  by  the  difference  of  the  standard  thus  found  with  the 
normal  standard. 

A  large  quantity  of  normal  solution  of  salt  is  generally  made  at 
once,  by  dissolving  500  gm.  of  common  impure  salt  of  commerce  in 
4  litres  of  water,  filtering  the  liquid,  and  adding  the  quantity  of 
water  necessary  to  obtain  the  necessary  degree  of  dilution  of  the 
normal  solution,  supposing  the  salt  to  be  pure ;  by  which  means  a 
solution  is  obtained  of  a  degree  of  concentration  only  approximative 
to  that  desired.  In  order  to  ascertain  its  exact  concentration,  1 
cubic  decimetre  of  the  liquid  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  1  gm.  of 
pui-e  silver  in  nitric  acid.     The  liquid  being  cleared  by  agitation,  it 
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is  easy,  hj  means  of  a  decimal  saline  solution  or  a  decimal  solution 
of  silver,  to  determine  exactly  tlie  nnmter  of  thousandths  of  silver, 
or  of  aalt,  which  remain  free.  The  additional  quantity  of  water  or 
salt  necessary  to  obtain  the  proper  dilution  of  the  saline  solution  is 
thus  found,  and,  after  it  has  been  added,  a  new  test  is  made,  and  so 
on,  until  the  normal  degree  of  concentration  is  attained. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  decimal  solution,  a  decilitre  of  the  normal 
solution  is  introduced  into  a  bottle  which  measures  1  litre  to  a  mart 
traced  on  its  neck,  up  to  which  the  bottle  is  then  filled  with  distilled 
water. 

The  decimal  solution  of  silver  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1  gm.  of 
pure  silver  in  5  or  6  gm.  of  nitric  acid,  and  diluting  with  water 
until  the  licjuid  exactly  assumes  the  volume  of  1  litre. 

When  silver  contains  mercury,  the  results  of  the  assay  by  the 
humid  way  are  inaccurate,  because  the  mercury,  being  precipitated 
in  the  state  of  chloride,  decomposes  a  portion  of  the  chloride  of 
sodium.  The  presence  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  mercury  in 
an  alloy  is  easily  perceived,  because  the  liquid,  in  that  case,  is  not 
cleared  by  shakmg,  and  the  first  deposite  of  chloride  of  silver  does 
not  blacken  in  the  light.  The  exact  standard  of  the  alloy  may, 
however,  he  obtained  by  the  humid  way,  by  recommencing  the  test 
on  another  portion  of  the  substance  after  having  added  a  certain 
quantity  of  acetate  of  soda  to  the  nitric  solution,  by  irhich  means 
the  precipitation  of  the  mercury  is  prevented, 

ASSAYIXG  OF  SILVER  ORES. 

§  1145.  The  argentiferous  galenas  are  assayed  by  cupelling  the 
lead,  after  having  isolated  it  by  the  process  described  §  980.  The 
galena  is  sometimes  also  fused  with  3  or  4  tenths  of  its  weight  of 
nitre,  when  the  sulphur  of  the  galena  is  converted  into  sulphuric 
acid  which  combines  with  the  potassa,  while  the  greater  portion  of 
the  lead  separates  in  the  metallic  state,  retaining  the  whole  of  the 
silver. 

The  argentiferous  copper-ores  are  first  a^ayed  for  their  copper, 
after  which  the  lump  of  copper  is  introduced  into  the  cupel,  with 
the  addition  of  16  times  its  weight  of  lead. 

The  assay  for  copper  is  made  as  follows : — If  the  ore  be  sulphu- 
retted, it  is  first  roasted  in  a  small  earthen  capsule,  {called  tile  in 
England,)  the  heat  being  properly  regulated  in  order  to  prevent 
the  substance  from  running  together,  and  the  temperature  being 
kept  elevated  imtil  sulphurous  acid  is  no  longer  disengaged.  The 
tile  being  then  covered  with  its  lid,  the  temperature  is  raised  to  a 
white-heat,  in  order  to  decompose  the  sulphates ;  after  which  the 
roasted  material  is  fused  in  an  earthen  crucible  with  3  or  4  times  its 
weight  of  black  flux,  the  fusion  being  effected  in  a  forge-fire  or  an 
ordinary  calcining  furnace,  having  a  strong  draught.  After  cool- 
ing, the  crucible  is  broken,  and  a  lump  of  malleable  copper  and  an 
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alkaline  elag  eontaiiiing  merely  a  trace  of  copper  are  found.  Oxi- 
dized copper-ores  need  not  be  previoiisly  roasted,  but  can  be  imme- 
diately subjected  to  the  fusion  iTitli  black  flux. 

Oxidized  silver-ores  are  mixed  with  8  or  10  times  their  weight 
of  litharge  and  double  their  weight  of  black  flux,  and  tho  mixture  is 
fused  in  an  earthen  crucible,  when  a  portion  of  the  litharge  is  con- 
verted, by  the  carbon  of  the  black  flux,  into  metallic  lead,  which 
carries  with  it  all  the  silver ;  the  q^uartzose  and  earthy  gaogues 
being  transformed  into  slag  with  the  litharge  ajid  potassa  of  the 
black  flux.  Ores  of  silver  which  contain  sulphides  and  araeniurots 
are  also  fused  with  litharge,  but  it  je  in  this  case  frequently  unne- 
cessaiy  to  add  black  flux,  because  the  reaction  of  the  sulphides  and 
arseniurets  on  the  litharge  furnishes  a  sufiieient  quantity  of  metallic 
lead  to  entirely  remove  the  silver. 


E(ji:iVALENT=98.5(1231.25;  0  =  100). 

§  1146.  The  gold  in  gold  coin  and  jewelry  is  never  pui'e,  being 
alloyed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  copper  and  frequently  of  silver,  to 
give  it  a  greater  degree  of  hardness.  In  order  to  obtam  pure  gold, 
gold  coin  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  the  solution  being  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  by  gentle  heat,  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid,  the 
residue  is  treated  with  water,  by  which  means  the  silver  is  separated 
as  insoluble  chloride.  An  excess  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  which  pre- 
cipitates the  gold  in  the  metallic  state,  in  the  form  of  brown  powder, 
is  then  poured  into  the  liquid,  the  reaction  ensuing  according  to  the 
following  equation : 

Au,Cl3+6{Fe0,S0,)  =  2Au-f2(I'e,0.,3SO,)+Fe,CIg. 

The  precipitate  is  digested  with  weak  chlorohydric  acid,  and, 
after  being  well  washed,  is  fused  in  an  earthen  crucible  with  a  small 
quantity  of  borax  and  saltpetre.  The  protosulphate  of  iron  may  be 
replaced  by  sesquichloride  of  antimony  Sb^Gl,  dissolved  in  an  excess 
of  chlorohydric  acid;  the  sesquichloride  of  antimony  being  con- 
verted into  the  perchloride  Sb^Clj,  while  the  gold  is  precipitated  in 
the  metallic  state. 

Gold  has  a  characteristic  yellow  colour,  and  its  density  is  19.5. 
It  fuses  at  a  strong  white-heat,  or  at  about  2200°  of  the  air  ther- 
mometer, giving  oiF  sensible  vapours  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
A  gold  wire  is  converted  into  vapour  when  traversed  by  the  current 
of  a  powerful  electric  battery;  and  if  this  take  place  over  a  sheet 
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of  paper  placed  at  a  small  distance,  the  paper  becomes  coloured  of 
a  purplish  brown,  by  the  very  finely  divided  gold  which  is  precipi- 
tated on  it.  A  blade  of  silver  aubstituted  for  the  paper  soon  becomes 
gilded.  A  globule  of  gold  give?  off  vapour  ^  ery  copiously  when  held 
between  two  pieces  of  charcoal  temumting  the  conductors  of  a  pow- 
erful galvanic  battery. 

Gold  is  the  most  malleable  of  all  the  metals,  (§  295,)  and  when 
beaten  into  very  thin  leaves  la  tianipaient,  the  transmitted  light 
appearing  of  a  beautiful  gi  een  coloui  (jold  m^y  be  crystallized  by 
fusion,  when  it  assumes  the  shape  of  cubes  modified  by  other  facets 
of  the  regular  system.  Native  gold  is  sometimes  found  in  well- 
defined  crystals  presenting  the  same  form. 

When  precipitated  in  a  metallic  state  from  its  solutions,  gold 
forms  a  brown  powder,  which  by  burnishing  soon  recovers  the  me- 
tallic lustre  and  characteristic  colour  of  malleable  gold,  and  which 
aggregates  by  percussion.  If  the  mass  be  hcatod  to  redness  before 
being  hammered,  a  perfectly  aggregated  metal  can  be  obtained 
without  having  heated  it  to  fusion. 

Gold  does  not  combine  directly  with  oxygen  at  any  temperatui'c. 
Chlorohydric,  nitric,  and  salphuric  acids  do  not  affect  it,  while  aqua 
regia,  on  the  contrary,  readily  dissolves  it  in  the  state  of  sesqui- 
chloride,  AuaClj.  Gold  is  also  dissolved  by  chlorohydric  acid  when 
a  substance  capable  of  disengaging  chlorine  is  added,  such  aa  per- 
oxide of  manganese,  chromic  acid,  etc.  Chlorine  and  bromine  also 
attack  gold,  even  when  cold,  while  iodine  acts  on  it  but  feebly. 

Sulphur  does  not  attack  gold  at  any  temperature,  nor  does  the 
metal  decompose  sulfhydric  acid;  but  by  fusing  it  with  the  alkaline 
polysulphidea  it  is  powerfully  acted  on,  a  double  sulphide  being 
formed,  in  which  the  sulphide  of  gold  Au^Sg  acts  the  part  of  a  sulph- 
acid.  Arsenic  when  assisted  by  heat  combines  with  gold,  and  forms 
a  very  brittle  alloy. 

Gold  is  attacked  neither  by  the  alkalies  nor  the  alkaline  carbo- 
nates or  nitrates. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  GOLD  WITH  OXYGEN. 
§  1147.  Two  combinations  of  gold  with  oxygen  are  kno^ii : 

1.  A  suboxide  Au^O, 

2.  A  sesquioxide  Au^Oj, 

neither  of  which  forms  salts  with  the  oxides. 

The  suboxide  Au^O  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  chloride 
AugCl  by  a  dilute  solution  of  potassa,  in  the  shape  of  a  deep  violet- 
coloured  powder,  which  decomposes  at  about  77°,  disengaging  oxy- 
gen. The  oxacids  exert  no  action  on  this  substance,  while  chloro- 
hydric acid  decomposes  it,  forming  sesquichloride  of  gold  AubCIj, 
while  metallic  gold  is  separated. 

Sesquioxide  of  gold  {often  called  auria  acid  on  account  pof  its 
property  of  combining  with  bases)  is  prepared  by  digesting  a  hot 
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solution  of  sesquichloride  of  gold  with  magnesia,  when  aurate  of 
magnesia  is  fonned,  which  remains  mixed  with  the  free  magnesia. 
The  deposit  ia  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  magnesia 
and  leaves  hydrated  eesquioxide  of  gold.  Auric  acid  may  also  he 
obtained  hy  exactly  saturating  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  gold 
by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  boiling  the  liquid,  when  a  large 
proportion  of  the  gold  ia  precipitated  in  tbe  state  of  sesquioxide, 
while  the  other  portion  remains  in  solution,  but  may  he  precipitated 
by  succeseiyely  adding  to  the  liquid  an  excess  of  caustic  potassa 
and  acetic  acid. 

Hydrated  auric  acid  is  a  yellow  or  brown  powder,  which  loses  its 
water  at  a  low  temperature  and  becomes  anhydrous,  while  at  about 
482°  it  decomposes  into  gold  and  oxygen,  which  reaction  is  also 
effected  bylhe  solar  light.  Deoxidizing  substances,  such  as  the 
organic  acids,  or  boiling  alcohol,  reduce  it  to  the  metallic  state; 
while  chlorohydric  acid  dissolves  it  and  produces  the  sesquichloride 
AugOlg.  The  most  energetic  oxacids  do  not  form  definite  com- 
pounds with  sesquioxide  of  gold,  while  the  latter  dissolves,  on  the 
contrary,  readily  in  cold  alkaline  solutions,  producing  alkaline 
aurates  which  crystallize  by  evaporation. 

By  adding  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  sesqui- 
chloride of  gold,  a  fulminating  substance  is  produced,  which  con- 
tains, at  the  same  time,  oxide  of  gold,  ammonia,  and  chloride,  and 
which,  by  digesting  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  furnishes  a  bright 
brown  powder  of  still  higher  detonating  properties  than  the  first, 
and  which  is  a  simple  combination  of  sesquioxide  of  gold  with  am- 
monia Aus03+2iSrH,-l-HO. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  GOLD  WITH  SULPHUR. 
§  1148.  Although  sulphur  does  not  combine  directly  with  gold, 
two  sulphides  corresponding  to  the  two  oxides  are  obtained  by  de- 
composing the  sesquioxide  of  gold  by  aulf  hydric  acid,  which,  on 
being  passed  through  a  cold  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  gold,  yields 
a  brownish-yellow  precipitate,  which  ia  the  sulphide  Au^Sj,  readily 
soluble  in  the  alkafine  sulphides.  If  the  solution  of  the  chloride  is 
boiling,  a  sulphide  AujS,  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  is  precipitated, 
while  sulphuric  and  chlorohydric  acids  are  formed : 

2Au,CI,+3HS-|-3HO  =  2Au,S+6HC!-fSO,. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  GOLD  WITH  CHLORIKB. 
§  1149.  By  dissolving  gold  in  aqua  regia  a  yellow  solution  of 
sesquichlorido  of  gold  AuaCla  is  obtained,  which,  when  allowed  to 
evaporate  slowly  in  dry  air,  deposits  yellow  crystals  of  a  compound 
of  sraquichloride  of  gold  and  chlorohydric  acid.  If  the  solution  be 
evaporated  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid,  the  substance  assumes  a 
brown  colour,  and  a  deliquescent  crystalline  mass  remains,  wliich 
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dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  etter.  Sesquichloride  of  gold 
dissolves  even  more  rapidly  in  ether  than  in  water ;  for,  if  an  aque- 
ous solation  of  the  chloride  be  shaken  with  ether  and  water,  the 
enpernatant  ether  contains  nearly  all  the  chloride  of  gold  in  solu- 
tion. The  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  gold  in  ether  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  aurum  potahiU. 

Sesquichloride  of  gold  forms  with  several  other  metallic  chlorides 
double  cry stalliz able  chlorides,  in  order  to  obtain  which  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  mix  and  evaporate  the  solutions  of  the  two  chlorides.  The 
formula  of  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium,  which  is  deli- 
quescent, is  KCH-AuaOlj-l-SHO,  while  the  formula  of  that  of  gold 
and  sodium  is  NaCl-l- AnjCl.-l-4H0,  and  that  of  the  double  chloride 
of  gold  and  ammonia  is  NHjHCH-AuaOl, -1-2110.  Compounds  of 
chloride  of  gold  with  the  chlorides  of  barium,  calcium,  manganese, 
iron,  zinc,  etc.,  are  also  known. 

Subchloride  of  gold  Au^Cl  is  prepared  by  heating  the  sesquichlo- 
ride of  gold  AujClg  to  a  temperature  of  about  400°,  when  chlorine 
id,  while  a  greenish  insoluble  powder  remains. 


COMPOUND  OF  GOLD  WITH  CYANOGEN. 
§  1150.  By  adding  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  a  con- 
centrated hot  solution  of  perchloride  of  gold,  until  the  liquid  loses 
its  colour,  a  solution  is  obtained,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  pris- 
matic crystals  of  a  double  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium  of  the 
formula  KCy-l-AujCy,.  The  crystals,  which  are  efflorescent  and 
very  soluble,  disengage  cyanogen  when  subjected  to  moderate  heat ; 
and,  when  treated  with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained,  which,  on  cool- 
ing, deposits  a  double  cyanide  of  the  fonnula  KOy-f  Au,Cy. 

PUBPLE  OP  CASSltta. 

§  1151.  The  name  of  purple  of  Oasstus  is  given  to  a  precipitate 
containing  gold,  tin,  and  oxygen,  which  is  used  by  painters  on  por- 
celain and  glass,  (§  730,)  and  which  is  prepared  in  various  ways. 
Its  composition  not  being  always  uniform,  chemists  are  not  yet 
agreed  upon  its  nature.  It  is  generally  obtained  by  pouring  into 
a  safBciently  dilute  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  gold,  a  mixture  of 
protochloride  and  bichloride  of  tin,  the  precipitate  showing  a  beau- 
tiful purple  hue  when  it  is  of  small  bulk,  wlule  it  assumes  a  brown 
colour  when  more  copious. 

A  purple  of  Oassius  of  uniform  composition  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 20  gm.  of  gold  in  100  gm.  of  aqua  regia  made  of  20  parts 
of  nitric  and  80  of  chlorohydric  acid ;  driving  off  the  excess  of  acid 
by  evaporation  in  a  water-bath  and  dassolving  the  residue  in  7  or  8 
decilitres  of  water.  Some  pieces  of  tin  being  then  placed  in  the  liquid, 
a  purple  precipitate  of  the  formula  Au30,SnOa+SnO,Sn03-f4HO 
is  formed,  but  which  may  also  be  considered  as  2Au-f  3Sn054-4HO. 
The  substance,  on  being  subjected  to  heat,  evolves  water  alone  and 
Fot.  II.— 20 
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no  oxygen,  while  tte  calcined  residue  presents  all  the  characters  of 
a  mixture  of  metallic  gold  and  stannic  acid.  But  as  before  calcina- 
tion the  substance  will  not  give  off  gold  to  mercury,  it  is  evident  that 
the  gold  did  not  exist  in  it  in  the  metallic  state, 

A  beautiful  purple  of  Casaius  is  obtained  by  heating  suboxide  of 
gold  AujO  with  a  solution  of  stannate  ojpotassa. 

Lastly,  purple  of  Cassius  is  obtained  by  fusing  together  in  a  cru- 
cible 1  part  of  gold,  J  part  of  tin,  and  4  or  5  of  surer,  forming  a 
ternary  alloy,  from  which  nitric  acid  extracts  the  silver,  while  the 
gold  and  tin  are  precipitated  in  combination  with  oxygen,  and  a 
brilliant  purple  is  formed,  the  shades  of  which  can  be  changed  by 
altering  the  relative  proportions  of  gold  and  tin, 

A  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  gold  stains  linen  of  a  purple  colour, 
as  it  also  does  the  stin  and  the  organic  tissues  generaUy ;  which 
colouring  is  probably  owing  to  suboxide  of  gold,  as  friction  does 
not  restore  a  metallic  lustre  to  the  spots,  although  tKey  acquire  it 
in  a  short  time  when  exposed  to  solar  light  in  a  bottle  filled  with 
hydrogen  gas. 

DETERMINATION  OF  GOLD,  AND  ITS  SEPAEATION  FROM  THE  METALS 
PREVIOUSLY  DESCRIBED. 

§  1152.  Gfold  is  always  determined  in  the  metallic  state,  and  is 
precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  means  of  protosulphate  of  iron, 
after  having  added  chlorohydric  acid  to  the  liquid  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  aeaquioxide  of  iron  which  forms  during  the  reaction  in  so- 
lution. But  it  is  important,  in  order  to  completely  precipitate  the 
gold,  that  the  liquid  should  contain  no  nitric  acid;  in  which  case  it 
must  be  previously  evaporated  with  chlorohydric  acid.  The  gold, 
when  collected  on  a  filter,  is  calcined  to  redness  before  being 
weighed. 

§  1153.  In  order  to  separate  gold  from  the  metala  previously  de- 
scribed, the  insolubility  of  the  metal  in  nitric  acid  ia  sometimes 
relied  on,  while  at  other  times  all  the  metals  are  dissolved  in  aqua 
regia,  and  the  gold  is  precipitated  by  protosulphate  of  iron,  or,  better 
still,  by  heating  the  solution  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oxalic  acid ; 
which  latter  method  has  the  advantage  of  not  introducing  a  new 
metal  into  the  liquid.  Gold  is  sometimes  also  separated  by  precipi- 
tating it  in  the  state  of  sulphide,  by  sulf  hydric  acid  gas,  the  sul- 
phide leaving  metallic  gold  after  calcination. 

METALLTTRGY  OP  GOLD. 

§  1164.  Gold  is  almost  always  found  in  the  native  state,  being 
sometimes  pure,  but  more  generally  alloyed  with  certain  quantities 
of  silver.     It  occurs  in  three  kinds  of  bearings : 

1.  In  veins,  generally  quartaiferous,  which  contain  other  metallic 
minerals,  as  ores  of  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  pyrites;  the  veins 
usually  traversing  the  primitive  rocks. 
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2,  In  small  veina  scattered  through  rocks  situated  at  the  sopara- 
■tion  of  the  crystalline  and  stratified  rocks. 

3.  In  disaggregated  quartaose  sands,  often  extensiyely  seen  in 
alluvial  formations,  and  owing  their  presence  to  the  disintegration 
of  aariferoua  crystalline  roeka  which  exist  in  the  Yicinitj.  The 
greater  specific  gravity  of  the  gold  prevents  its  particles  from  being 
carried  as  far  as  those  of  the  other  minerals  with  which  it  was 
mixed,  and  its  resistance  to  the  action  of  tlie  greater  part  of  chemi- 
cal agents  preserves  it  in  the  state  of  spangles.  Alluvious  soils 
containing  gold  chiefly  occur  in  open  valleys  between  primitive 
mountains,  where  gold  is  frequently  found  in  place.  The  principal 
localities  of  auriferous  sands  are  in  California,  Australia,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  Chili,  Africa,  the  Ural  and  Altai  Mountains  in  Siberia — the 
quantity  of  gold  annually  extracted  from  all  of  which  amounted,  in 
1851,  to  178  tons,  of  which  California  alone  produced  110.  Gold 
is  generally  found  in  the  sands  in  the  form  of  spangles,  or  shapeless 
and  rounded  grains,  which,  when  they  are  of  any  eonsiderahle  size, 
are  called  river  or  wash  gold,  (p^pites.)  Grains  are  sometimes 
found  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  pieces  weighing  several  kilogs. 
have  been  met  with :  one  lump  weighing  36  kilogs.  was  found  in 
the  Ural. 

Gold  exists  in  the  drift-sand  of  all  rivers  which  arise  from,  or 
flow  over  a  large  extent  of,  primitive  rocks ;  and  several  auriferous 
alluvise  are  known  in  France,  such  as  those  of  the  Ariege  in  the 
Pyrenees,  of  the  Garden  in  Cevennes,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Bhine 
near  Strasburg,  It  is  found  in  too  small  quantity  to  bo  worked  to 
advantage ;  but  the  inhabitants  look  for  it  when  they  woiild  other- 
wise be  idle,  and  are  then  called  gold-finders.  The  spangles  of  gold 
scattered  through  the  river-sand  are  generally  so  excessively  small 
that  more  than  20  are  often  required  to  make  a  milligramme. 

In  Siberia,  sands  containing  only  0.000001  of  gold  are  not  con- 
sidered worthy,  of  being  worked ;  and  the  Bhenish  sands  contain, 
on  an  average,  about  ^  of  this  quantity. 

Gold  eaists  also,  combined  with  tellurium,  in  certain  mines  of 
Transylvania.  An  alloy  of  gold  with  silver  and  palladium,  in  the 
form  of  small  crystallme  grains,  occurs  in  Brazil,  and  is  called  auro- 
powder  or  auro-dust.  Lastly,  all  pyrites  in  primitive  rocks  contain 
a  small  quantity  of  gold,  and  are  often  rich  enough  to  be  worked  to 


§  1155.  When  gold  exists  in  veins  which  contain  other  metals, 
as  lead,  copper,  or  silver,  those  metals  in  which  the  gold  is  concen- 
trated are  first  extracted  from  the  ores,  and  the  gold  is  then  sepa- 
rated by  refining,  a  process  presently  to  be  described. 

The  ore  is  frequently  first  subjected  to  amalgamation,  as  in  the 
case  of  silver  ores,  when  the  gold  dissolves  in  the  mercury,  and, 
after  the  liquid  amalgam  has  been  filtered,  a  more  solid  amalgam  is 
obtained,  from  which  the  gold  is  separated  by  distillation.    The  ore 
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is  tlien  smelted,  so  as  to  obtain  a  matt  from  which  a  certain  (quantity 
of  gold  can  still  he  extracted. 

§  1156.  AimferoTis  sands  are  washed  in  the  most  simple  manner, 
either  in  ■wooden  tubs,  or  oa  inclined  planes  over  which  a.  current 
of  water  flows,  and  they  are  then  treated  hy  amalgamation. 

In  the  Ural,  the  auriferous  sand  is  poured  into  boxes,  the  sheet- 
iron  bottom  of  Tvhich  is  provided  mth  openings  of  2  centimetres  in 
diameter,  and,  while  a  stream  of  water  flows  through  the  boxes,  the 
workman  stirs  the  sand  constantly  with  a  shoyol,  when  the  finer 
portions  fall  through  the  holes  and  are  collected  on  large  sleeping 
tables  covered  with  muslin.  The  sand  is  frequently  swept  toward 
the  head  of  the  tahle,  where  the  gold  remains  with  the  heavier  mine- 
rals ;  and  the  sand,  being  enriched  by  this  washing,  is  again  more 
carefully  washed  on  smaller  tables.  The  titanic  iron  and  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  being  separated  by  a  magnet,  the  material  is  fused  in 
large  graphite  crucibles,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  gold  collects, 
while  the  upper  pari  is  filled  by  a  slag  containing  a  quantity  of  un- 
melted  grains  of  gold.  The  slag  being  stamped  and  washed,  the 
rich  schlich  thus  obtained  is  smelted,  yielding  an  auriferous  lead, 
from  which  the  gold  is  separated  by  cupellation. 

§  1157.  In  Tyrol  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  is  extracted  from 
pyrites  by  amalgamating  them  in  mUls  resembling  that  represented 
in  fig.  601,  several  mills  being  generally  placed  above  each  other. 
(The  figure  gives  an  external  view  of  the  upper  mill  and  a  section 
of  the  lower  one.) 

The  pyrites,  in  the 
state  of  an  impal- 
pable powder,  is 
buspendedinwater, 
and  conveyed  into 
the  upper  mill  hy 
the  conduit  G, 
whence  it  flows  into 
the  second  mill  by 
the  sluice  G'.  The 
bed  of  each  mill  is 
made  of  a  cast-iron 
^'e  ^'  vessel  ei?^,  securely 

ftstened  on  a  strong  wooden  ill  dim  the  centre  of  the  vessel 
I''  a  tubuluie  tiaversed  by  an  im&  ot  lotition  (di,  set  in  motion  by 
the  cog  wheel  rr'  The  lunnei  stone  mw'  ot  eauh  mill  is  of  wood, 
and  lesemblrngtheshapeof  the  bed,  but,  bemg  about  2  centimetres 
smaller,  is  furnished  with  seveial  sheet-iion  teeth  projecting  about 
1  centimetie  The  uppei  suifice  of  the  runnei  stone  is  shaped  like 
a  funnel,  into  which  is  pouied  the  liquid  mud  which  passes  between 
the  stones  and  flows  out  by  the  conduit  G'. 

The  stones  make  about  15  or  20  revolutions  per  minute ;  and  25 
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kilogs,  of  mercury  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each,  mating  a  layer 
of  about  1  centimetre  in  thickness,  against  which  the  teeth  of  the 
■wheel  constantly  strike,  while  at  the  same  time  they  stir  up  the  ore. 
The  gold  is  dissolved  by  the  mercury,  and,  after  continuing  this 
process  for  4  weeks,  it  is  withdrawn  and  filtered  through  a  chamois- 
skin,  which  retains  a  solid  amalgam  containing  nearly  one-third  of 
its  weight  of  gold,  which  is  then  separated  from  the  other  metals 
by  cupellation. 

ALLOYS  OF  GOLD. 

§  1158.  Gold  is  rarely  used  in  a  state  of  purity,  as  it  is  too  soft, 
and  its  hardness  must  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  silver  or  copper,  forming  more  fusible  alloys  than  pure  gold. 

The  standard  of  French  gold  coin  is  ^b,  the  law  allowing  a  va- 
riation of  Yifinr  tibove  and  j;^  below;  while  medals  contain  0.916 
per  cent,  of  gold,  with  the  same  variation.  There  are  three  legal 
standards  for  jewelry,  the  most  common  of  -which  is  ^j,  while  those 
of"^^  and  ^j^  are  rarely  used ;  and  the  legal  variation  is  -j^  below 
the  standard,  no  superior  limit  being  fixed. 

Gold  ]s  soldered  with  an  alloy  called  red  gold,  of  5  parts  of  gold, 
and  1  of  copper ;  an  alloy  made  of  4  parts  of  gold,  1  of  copper, 
and  1  of  silver  also  being  used. 

The  clear  colour  of  gold  is  given  to  jeweliT-  by  dissolving  the  cop- 
per which  exists  in  the  superficial  layer ;  to  effect  which  the  articles 
are  heated  to  a  dull  red-heat,  and  dipped,  after  cooling,  into  a  weak 
solution  of  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  copper.  A  thicker  coat- 
ing of  pure  gold  is  obtained  by  allowing  them  to  remain  for  15 
minutes  in  a  paste  formed  of  saltpetre,  common  salt,  alum,  and 
water ;  the  chlorine  set  free  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
on  the  salt  and  saltpetre  dissolving  the  copper,  silver,  and  gold, 
while  the  latter  metal  is  again  deposited  on  the  article.  The  sui-- 
faces  are  then  burnished. 

SEPARATION  OP  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 
§  1159.  The  separation  of  gold  and  silver,  more  generally  called 
the  refining  of  the  precious  metals,  is  now  done  by  treating  the  alloy 
by  concentrated  hot  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  silver  only. 
But,  in  order  that  the  alloy  may  be  completely  acted  on,  it  should 
neither  contain  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  gold,  nor  than  10  per 
cent,  of  copper,  because  sulphate  of  copper  is  but  slightly  soluble 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  alloys  are  fused  in  crucibles, 
and  when  they  are  too  rich  in  gold,  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  is 
added — silver  containing  a  small  quantity  of  gold  being  preferred. 
The  fused  alloy  is  granulated  by  being  poured  into  water,  and 
then  placed  in  a  large  kettle  with  2^  times  its  weight  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  marKing  66°  on  the  areometer,  the  kettle  being  co- 
vered with  a  lid  furnished  with  a  disengaging  tube.     The  aeid,  being 
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heated  to  boiling,  ia  partly  decomposed,  and  sulphates  of  silver  and 
copper  are  formed,  while  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  which  is 
sometimes  passed  into  the  leaden  chambers  where  sulphuric  acid  is 
manufactured,  (§  139.)  When  gold  coin  is  to  be  refined,  it  is  merely 


After  4  hours,  when  the  alloy  is  completely  destroyed,  there  is 
introduced  into  the  kettle  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
marhing  58°,  and  obtained  by  the  concentration  of  the  acid  mother 
liquid  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  obtained  in  refining,  aa  will  pre- 
sently be  explained.  After  having  boiled  the  liquid  for  fifteen 
minutes,  the  kettle  is  taken  from  the  fire  and  allowed  to  rest,  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  gold  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
from  which  the  nearly  boiling  liquid  is  decanted  off  into  leaden 
boilers  containing  the  mother  liquid  arising  from  the  purification  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper  by  crystalliaation.  The  boilers  are  heated  by 
steam ;  and  after  the  sulphate  of  copper  at  first  deposited  is  re- 
dissoived,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time,  when  the  whole 
of  the  gold  is  deposited.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  drawn  oiF  by  a 
siphon,  and  passed  into  other  boilers  heated  by  steam,  and  contain- 
ing blades  of  copper,  which  precipitate  the  silver  in  the  form  of 
small  crystalline  grains ;  the  metal  being  in  a  short  time  so  per- 
fectly precipitated  that  the  liquid  is  not  clouded  by  common  salt. 
The  precipitated  silver  is  carefully  washed,  and  then  compressed  by 
an  hydraulic  press  into  compact  prisms,  which,  after  being  dried,  are 
melted  in  earthen  crucibles,  furnishing  a  metal  which  contains  only 
a  few  thousandths  of  copper. 

As  the  gold  arising  from  the  first  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
still  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  silver,  it  is  heated  anew,  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acids  which  abstracts 
the  balance  of  the  silver ;  a  thu-d  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid 
being  often  required.  The  gold  dust,  after  being  well  washed  and 
fused,  contains  995  thousandths  of  pare  gold. 

The  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  which  arises  from  the 
precipitation  of  the  silver  by  copper  ia  evaporated  in  leaden  kettles 
until  it  marks  40°  on  the  areometer ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  being  deposited  in  small  crystals  during  the  cool- 
ing. After  another  evaporation,  the  mother  liquid  yields  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  crystals ;  and  the  last  liquid,  which  refuses  to 
crystallize,  is  used  aa  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  poured  into 
the  cast-iron  boiler,  after  this  action  on  the  alloy.  The  sulphate  of 
copper  is  purified  by  recrystallization. 

When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  contained  in  an  alloy  does 
not  exceed  0.200  or  0.300,  the  granular  material  is  first  heated  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  when  a  portion  of  the  copper  is  converted 
into  oxide,  which  is  dissolved  by  treating  the  roasted  substance  with 
weak  sulphuric  acid;  and  the  alloy,  bemg  thus  brought  to  the  me- 
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dium  staadard  of  0,500  or  0.600,  may  be  refined  by  the  ordinary 


GILDING  AND  8ILVERISG. 

§  1160.  Ornamental  objects  of  copper  or  bronze  were  formerly 
gilded  by  means  of  an  amalgam  of  gold,  which  metbod  has  now 
been  superseded  by  galvanic  procesaea;  The  amalgam  nsed  in 
mercurial  gilding  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — G-old-leaf 
is  heated  to  a  dull  red-heat  in  a  crucible,  and  triturated  with  eight 
times  its  weight  of  mercury,  and,  when  the  gold  is  dissolved,  it  is 

*  The  process  of  refining  gold  ptirsued  at  the  United  States  Mint,  ia  Philadel- 
pbiii,  is  Eimilar  to  the  method  formerly  oalled  "juBEtation,  and  oonsista  in  melting 
gold  with  silver,  and  then  extraotjng  the  wlver  with  pure  nitrio  aaid.  The  depo- 
site  of  grains  of  native  gold  is  first  melted  with  boras  and  saltpetre,  oooasionaily 
with  soda  to  remove  quarts,  and  being  oast  into  a  bar,  is  carefully  weighed,  accu- 
rately assajed  to  jg^^  for  gold,  ajid  from  the  asaay  and  weight  the  value  of  the 
deposito  calculated.  Aithoagh  a  million  of  dollars  may  be  deposited  in  a  day, 
upon  an  arrival  from  California,  yet  snoh  is  the  espedition  of  the  assay-depart 
ment,  that  in  a  few  days  the  depoaites  are  all  paid  off.  As  soon  ae  ito  gold  ia  as- 
sayed, each  pound  of  it  is  melted  with  2  pounds  of  pure  silver,  and  the  mixture, 
alter  stirring,  poured  into  cold  water,  by  which  it  is  granulated,  divided  into  small 
irregular  fragments,  presenting  a  large  surface  to  the  subsec[uent  action  of  the 
acid.  The  granulations  are  then  put  into  large  porcelain  jars  of  50  gallons  each, 
of  which  there  are  about  70  in  use,  and  nitrio  acid  poured  in  them.  The  jars 
being  placed  in  leaden-lined  wooden  troughs,  oontaining  water,  are  heated  by  a 
steam  coil  in  the  water,  causing  the  nitrio  acid  to  dissolve  ont  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  silver.  A  steam-heat  is  given  during  several  hours,  and  the  liquid  allowed 
to  repose  until  the  following  morning,  when  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is 
drawn  off  by  a  gold  siphon,  and  transferred  to  a  large  vat  of  1200  gallons,  con- 
toning  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt.  Fresh  acid  is  t^en  added  to  tite 
goldinthepots,  already  nearly  parted,  steam-heat  applied  again  for  several  hours, 
and  the  whole  lefl  again  to  repose.  On  tlie  following  morning  the  acid  liijuid  of 
one  of  the  pots  being  drawn  off  and  the  fine  gold  removed  to  its  filter,  fresh  granu- 
lations of  gold  and  silver  are  introduced,  and  the  acid  liquid  of  the  a^joiniug 
pot,  containing  only  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  poured  over  it.  A  fresh 
charge  of  granulated  metal  ia  thus  firatworltedby  the  yet  strong  acid,  which  acted 
on  the  nearly  fine  gold  of  the  previous  charge.  A  charge  of  $800,000  or  more  is 
easily  worked  oS,  rffiasd,  in  two  days,  hy  4  J  pounds  of  parting  add  to  every  pound 
of  gold.  The  gold  ia  washed  thoroughly  on  a  filter  by  hot  water,  pressed  in  a 
hydraulic  press,  further  dried,  melted  with  copper,  and  cast  into  bars,  aboot2400 
ounces  Troy  constituting  a  melt.  After  being  assayed,  they  are  then  remelted 
with  the  calculated  quantities  of  copper  or  fine  gold  requisite  ta  bring  them  to 
our  standard  of  800  thousandths  fine,  and  cast  into  ingots.  Upon  their  proving 
correct  in  the  assay,  usually  to  witbin  ■^jf'/jji  of  the  stasidard,  they  are  delivered 
to  be  coined.  The  chloride  of  silver,  accurately  precipitated  with  a  slight  excess 
of  salt,  is  filtered  and  washed  thoroughly  on  large  filters,  of  3  by  6  feet  and  14 
inches  deep.  It  is  tJieu  transferred  to  lead-lined  wooden  vata,  reduced  to  metaUio 
silver  by  granulated  line,  and,  the  esoess  of  zinc  being  removed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
washed,  pressed  in  the  hydraulic  press,  dried  by  heat,  and  remelted  with  a  new 
portion  of  gold. 

This  me3iod  of  parting  formerly  required  3  ports  of  silver  tfl  1  part  of  gold, 
and  the  latter  constituting  a  fourth  part  of  the  alloy,  the  process  was  termed 
quarluHim.  We  have,  however,  found  that  2  parts  silver  to  I  part  gold  are  quite 
sufficient ;  and  if  the  metal  be  well  granulated,  the  acid  will  not  leave  10  thou- 
sandths of  silver  in  the  gold,  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  too  darkening  effect 
of  copper  in  the  coin — /.  0.  B. 
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thrown  iato  cold  water,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  crystals 
hy  slow  cooling.  The  excess  of  mercury  heicg  removed  hj  pres- 
sure, a  doughy  amalgam  remains,  consisting  of  2  parts  of  gold  and 
lotmerom-y. 

Bronze  objects  require  several  preliminary  preparations.  They 
are  heated  to  redness  and  then  dipped  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to 
dissolve  the  oxide  which  forms  on  the  surface,  which  operation  is 
called  the  cleaning,  (d^rochage,)  and  they  are  sometimes  dipped  for 
a  moment  into  concentrated  nitric  acid,  in  order  to  ohtain  a  more 
perfect  cleansing,  called  ravivage.  The  surface  is  then  amalgamated 
by  means  of  the  scratehrbrush,  made  of  fine  brass  wire,  which  is 
first  dipped  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  then  pressed 
on  the  amalgam  of  gold,  part  of  which  adheres.  The  article,  being 
rubbed  with  the  brush,  is  placed  on  an  iron  grate  over  coals,  in  a 
chimney  which  must  draw  welt,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  mercurial 
vapours,  which  would  injure  the  health  of  the  workmen.  The  arti- 
cle is  then  cleaned  with  a  brush  dipped  in  vinegar,  and  the  parts 
which  are  to  be  bright  are  polished  with  hlood-stone. 

By  substituting  an  amalgam  of  silver  for  one  of  gold,  and  ope- 
rating in  the  same  manner,  copper,  bronze,  and  brass  can  be  covered 
with  a  coating  of  silver.  The  brass  scales  of  barometers  and  other 
instruments  are  silvered  by  being  rubbed  with  a  cork  moistened  with 
mixtui-e  of  1  part  of  chloride  of  silver,  2  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  1 
of  common  salt,  and  f  of  a  part  of  chalk. 

Gilding  by  Immersion. 

%  1161.  This  process,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  gilding  copper 
jewelry,  consists  in  plunging  the  articles,  after  being  cleanly 
scraped,  into  a  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  in  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  which  is  prepared  by  dissolving,  on  the  one  hand,  100 
grammes  of  gold-leaf  in  250  grammes  of  nitric  acid  at  97",  250  gni. 
of  concentrated  chlorohydric  acid,  and  250  of  water,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  3  kilogs.  of  carbonate  of  potassa  in  20  litres  of  water, 
heated  in  a  cast-iron  kettle.  When  the  gold  is  entirely  dissolved  in 
the  aqua  regia,  the  liquid  is  poured  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  and 
3  kilogs.  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa  are  gradually  added,  when  a 
lively  effervescence  ensues,  after  the  termination  of  which  the 
contents  of  the  capsule  are  thrown  into  the  kettle.  The  liquid  is 
boiled  for  2  hours,  replacing  by  hot  water  that  which  evaporates ; 
after  which  the  gold-bath  is  ready  for  gilding. 

When  the  copper  articles  are  prepared  for  gilding,  thoy  are 
hound  together  with  a  brass  wire  and  suspended  to  a  glass  hook. 
At  the  right  of  the  bath  are  placed,  Ist,  A  vessel  containing  a 
mixture  of  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  chlorohydric  acids ;  2d.  Two  ves- 
sels filled  with  water ;  3d.  A  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  mercury ;  4th.  A  vessel  containing  water ;  while  at  the  left  of 
the  bath  are  2  or  3  pots  holding  water.     The  workman  first  dips 
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tlie  articles  into  the  acid  liquid,  and  tten,  successively,  into  the  two 
vessels  holding  water,  into  that  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  into  the  suc- 
ceeding one  of  water,  and  lastly,  into  the  gold-bath.  When  they 
have  remained  in  the  bath  for  about  30  seconds  they  have  taken  all 
the  gold  they  can  receive,  and  are  then  removed,  washed  in  the  pota 
on  the  left,  and  dried  in  heated  sawdust. 

Their  colour  ia  then  given  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  6  parts  of 
nitre,  2  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  1  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  dissolved  ia 
a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  into  which  the  gilded  articles  are 
dipped ;  after  which  they  are  dried  before  a  bright  fire  until  the 
saline  coating  turns  brown.     They  are  then  washed  with  water. 

Q-alvanie  Q-ilding. 
§  1162.  Ey  means  of  galvamam  a  perfectly  adherent  coating  of 
gold,  of  any  desired  thickness,  may  be  applied  to  copper,  brass, 
bronze,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  steel,  etc. ;  and  by  using  corre- 
sponding solutions,  silver,  platinum,  cobalt,  zinc,  etc.,  can  also  be 
deposited  on  copper  and  its  alloys.  The  solutions  used  for  galvanic 
processes  are  those  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  which  a  cyanide 
of  the  metal  to  be  deposited  has  been  dissolved ;  and  the  same 
liquid  may  be  nsed  ad  infinitum  if  a  clean  blade  of  the  metal  to  be 
precipitated  be  kept  in  the  solution  and  placed  in  communication 
with  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery.  As  the  metal  in  solution 
is  deposited  on  the  articles  which  communicate  with  the  negative 

§ole,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  metal  fixed  to  the  positive  pole 
issolves,  while  the  composition  of  the  liquid  remains  uniform, 
if  the  surface  of  the  metallic  blade  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  ob- 
jects to  be  covered.  The  best  solution  for  gilding  is  made  of  100 
parts  of  distilled  water,  10  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  1 
pai  t  of  cyanide  of  gold  The  hqmd  is  placed  in  i  lai  ge  wooden  vat 
CC  (fig  602)  lined 
with  mastic  andtra- 
^  er^ed  by  two  gilded 
metallic  lods  ft',  vv', 
i\hich  dip  into  the 
liquid,  the  lod  tt' 
communicating  with 
the  negative  pole, 
and  the  lod  vv'  with 
the  positu  e  pole  of 
the    batteiv     while 
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Fig  60" 


two  laij,e  =heets  of  „uld  oi  heavily  gddtd  cjppei  oo'  dip  into  the 
bath  and  oommunicate  with  the  lod  vv'  Et;ating  on  the  lods  tt' 
and  vv'  aie  movable  lods  ah,  of  gilded  bidss,  to  whn,h  the  objects  to 
be  gdded  aie  suspended 

The  battery  is  formed  of  plates  of  zinc  and  coppei,  dippmg  into 
a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid ;  each  element  being  commonly 
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composed  of  a  wooden  vessel,  lined  witli  mastic,  in  which  two  con- 
centric cylinders  of  copper  and  ainc,  kept  apart  hy  wooden  pegs, 
are  arranged.  The  zinc  cylinder  has  been  first  amalgamated  with 
mercury,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  too  rapid  solution.  Water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  marking  6°  degrees  on  Baum^'s 
areometer,  being  placed  in  the  vessels,  the  zinc  of  each  element  is 
made  to  communicate  with  the  copper  of  the  succeeding  one  by 
means  of  a  strong  braes  wire  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
cylinders,  while  the  free  zinc  cylinder  of  one  of  the  two  extreme 
elements  is  placed  in  communication  with  the  rod  vv'  which  forms 
the  positive  pole,  and  the  copper  cylinder  of  the  other  extreme  ele- 
ment communicates  with  the  rod  tt'  which  constitutes  the  negative 
pole  of  the  battery. 

The  objects  to  be  gilded  should  be  prepared  as  for  gilding  by 
immersion,  but  the  ravivage  is  unnecessary.  The  time  of  immer- 
sion varies  with  the  thickness  of  the  coat  required ;  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  should  be  between  59°  and  68°.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  gold  deposited,  it  is  sufficient  to  weigh  the 
object  before  and  after  immersion. 

Although  the  solution,  the  composition  of  which  was  jnst  ex- 
plained, is  ordinarily  used,  the  same  effect  can  be  obtained  with 
different  materials ;  and  either  the  cyanide  of  potassium  may  be 
replaced  by  the  double  cyanide  of  iron  and  potassium,  or  the  cyanide 
of  gold  by  its  sesquioxide,  or  by  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and  po- 
tassium, or,  lastly,  by  sulphide  of  gold.  The  same  process  is  adopted 
for  the  gilding  of  iron,  steel,  or  tin ;  but  a  small  quantity  of  copper 
must  previously  be  deposited  on  the  object  by  dipping  it,  for  a  few 
moments,  in  a  bath  composed  of  1  part  of  cyanide  of  copper  and 
10  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water. 

G-alvanie  Silvering. 

§  1163.  Galvanic  silvering  is  applied  chiefly  to  objects  made  of 
German  silver,  or  other  compositions  which  closely  resemble  silver- 
plate.  The  thickness  of  the  coating  of  silver  may  be  increased  at 
pleasure. 

The  solution  used  for  silvering  is  made  of  100  parts  of  distilled 
water,  10  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  1  of  cyanide  of  silver ;  the 
process  being  the  same  as  that  for  gilding,  with  the  exception  that 
the  sheets  of  gold  in  the  bath  (fig.  602)  are  necessarily  replaced  by 
sheets  of  silver.  The  silvered  pieces,  which,  on  leaving  the  bath 
are  of  a  dead-white  colour,  are  polished  by  the  burnisher,  and  then 
heated  to  a  dull  red-heat  in  a  muffle,  after  bein^  dipped  into  a  solu- 
tion of  boras.  When  cooled,  they  are  plunged  into  a  weak  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  dried. 

By  an  analogous  process,  platinum  may  be  deposited  on  copper  or 
silver ;  but  it  adheres  with  difficulty,  and,  as  yet,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  protect  articles  covered  with  platinum  from  the  action 
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of  nitric  acid.  Solutions  for  the  deposition  of  zinc  and  lead  are 
prepared  by  dissolving  oxido  of  zinc  or  oxide  of  lead  in  a  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

GALVANOPLASTICS. 
§  1164,  By  mca,ns  of  a  feeble  electrical  current  a  uniform  and  firm 
coat  of  copper  can  be  deposited  on  any  given  object,  and  a  raised 
surface  tlius  be  reproduced  in  relief  with  extreme  exactness.  The 
copper  plate  thus  produced  can  be  used  as  a  mould  to  form,  by 
means  of  a  galvanic  current,  a  second  deposit  of  metallic  copper, 
reproducing  faithfully  the  original  object.  These  processes  are 
applied  to  the  reproduction  of  medals  and  copper  plates,  the  battery 
used  being  the  same  as  that  employed  for  gilding,  while  the  liquid 
for  coppering  consists  of  a  slightly  acidulated  saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  into  which  the  object  on  which  the  metallic 
copper  is  to  be  precipitated  is  dipped,  after  being  brought  into  com- 
munication with  the  negative  pole.  The  positive  pole  terminates 
in  a  plate  of  copper  of  about  tne  same  size  as  the  object  to  be  cop- 
pered, and  parallel  to  it  at  a  short  distance.  In  order  to  reproduce 
a  medal,  the  first  step  is  to  make  its  mould  in  relief,  either  with 
plaster,  (|  560,)  or  vtith  fusible  alloy,  (§  316,)  or  with  stearic  acid, 
and  afterward  render  it  impervious,  by  immersing  it,  for  a  few  mo- 
menta, in  a  melted  mixture  of  stearic  acid  and  white  wax,  after 
which  it  is  lined  with  plumbago,  uniformly  spread  over  it  with  a 
brush.  The  object  of  this  coating  is  to  render  the  surface  of  the 
mould  a  conductor  of  electricity;  which  being  done,  the  mould  is 
dipped  into  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  after  having  secured 
it  by  a  small  copper  band  around  its  circumference  and  fastened  it  to 
the  negative  wire  of  the  battery.  The  copper  which  is  deposited  on 
the  mould  can  be  made  of  any  thickness  by  keeping  it  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  in  the  bath,  and  it  separates  veij  readily  from  the 
mould,  which  can  be  used  for  any  number  of  times.  The  copper 
thus  precipitated  by  the  galvanic  current  is  in  crystalline  grains, 
wl    h     e  th    ?ma!l  i  the  m  re  feeble  the  current  is. 

In  order  to  reproduce  the   medal, 

t    s  not  necessary  to  use  a  separate 

batte  -y,  as  the  experiment  may  be  so 

airanged  as  to  produce  the  galvanic 

current  in  the  bath  itself.     Fig.  603 

a  small  apparatus  generally 

I  for  this  purpose.     A  is  a  glass 

vessel,  filled  with  a  saturated  solution 

h  of  sulphate  of  copper,  to  maintain  the 

sat  nation  of  which  crystals  of  sulphate 

Fg  603  ot  copper  are  placed  on  the  stand  m. 

A  glass  cylmder  E,  open  at  both  ends,  is  held  up  by  the  support 

I,  I',  I"  in  the  vessel  A ;  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  being  made  of 
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some  porous  meinbranes — a  bladder,  for  instance.  A  lyeak  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  ia  poured  iuto  tJie  vessel  B ;  aud  two  metallic 
rings  a,  h,  tenuinating  in  metallic  rods  united  at  their  upper  part, 
are  dipped,  the  one  6  into  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the 
other  a  into  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  anil  are  kept  separated 
by  tho  membrane.  A  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc  is  placed  on  the 
ring  a,  while  the  mould,  on  which  the  copper  is  to  be  precipitated 
is  set  on  tho  ring  b ;  and  the  intensity  of  the  electrical  current  la 
gauged  by  passing  the  upper  leg,  ii',  of  the  metallic  rods  which  sup- 
port the  rings  a  and  5,  below  a  movable  magnetic  ring,  the  devia- 
tions of  -which  are  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  current. 

ANALYSIS  AND  ASSAYING  OP  ALLOYS  OP  GOLD. 
§  11G5.  Alloys  of  gold  and  copper  may  be  analyzed  by  cupelling 
them  with  lead,  and  following  exactly  the  same  process  as  described 
for  the  eupellation  of  alloys  of  silver  and  copper.  If  the  alloy  con- 
tains no  silver,  the  weight  of  the  lump  obtained  represents  pretty 
exactly  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  which  existed  in  the  alloy ;  but 
if,  as  more  frequently  happens,  the  alloy  contains  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  silver,  this  latter  metal  remains  alloyed  with  the  gold  after 
the  eupellation.  However,  the  process  of  direct  eupellation  is  at- 
tended ivith  aurplusses  and  losses  which  sometimes  reach  3  thou- 
sandths: when  the  temperature  of  the  muffle  is  very  great,  there 
is  a  small  loss  arising  from  the  absorption  of  a  small  quantity  of 
gold  by  the  cupel ;  and  when  the  heat  is  too  low,  the  gold  retains 
a  small  quantity  of  copper  and  lead ;  although  gold  loses  less  by 
volatilizing  than  silver. 

In  order  to  determine  exactly  the  quantity  of  gold  existing  in  a 
ternary  alloy  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  it  is  cupelled  at  a  mode- 
rate heat  with  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  and  lead,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  alloy  of  silver  and  gold,  from  which  the  latter  can  be  perfectly 
separated  by  means  of  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the 
silver  and  leaves  the  gold  pure.  In  order,  however,  to  insure  exact 
results,  there  must  be  a  certain  ratio  between  the  quantities  of  gold 
and  silver ;  because,  if  the  proportion  of  silver  be  too  small,  the 
nitric  acid  does  not  dissolve  it  entirely ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  quantity  of  silver  be  too  great,  the  silver  and  copper  are  com- 
pletely dissolved,  while  the  gold  separates  in  the  form  of  powder, 
which  it  ia  difficult  to  collect  without  loss.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  assay,  commonly  called 
the  parting,  {dSpart,)  consist  in  reducing  the  alloy  to  J  of  gold  and 
f  of  silver,  in  which  case  it  is  completely  acted  on,  while  the  sepa- 
rated gold  preserves  the  form  of  the  original  alloy,  and  does  not 
become  divided,  if  the  operation  be  carefully  conducted.  This 
operation  has  received  the  name  of  quartation. 

The  proportion  of  lead  to  be  added,  which  varies  with  the  standard 
of  the  alloy,  is  indicated  in  the  following  table :— 
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1000  thousandths 1  part. 


900 
800 
700 
600. 
500 
400") 
300  1 
200  f 
100  I 


,  10 
.  16 


.  20 
.  34 


Let  u8  suppose  that  the  standard  of  a  piece  of  coin  is  to  be  determin- 
ed, the  legal  standard  of  ivbich  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  approxi- 
mate etandarcl,  is  ^-^^if.  The  quantity  of  alloy  usually  operated  on 
being  0.500  gm.,  containing,  according  to  the  legal  standard,  0.450 
gm.  of  gold,  therefore  1,350  gm.  of  silver  and  5  gm.  of  lead  must  be 
added.  But  if  an  aJIoy  is  to  he  s«sayed  the  legsS  standard  of  which 
is  entirely  unknown,  the  first  step  is  to  ascertain  the  latter  by  ap- 
proximation, by  means  of  the  assap  by  the  touch-needle,  about  to 
be  described,  after  which  the  process  is  continued  as  usual. 

The  lead  is  first  placed  in  the  heated  cupel,  and  when  it  is  in 
feion,  the  mixture  of  gold  and  silver  is  introduced,  having  been 
previously  weighed  and  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper.  The  cupel- 
lation  is  allowed  to  go  on  as  usual,  and  requires  less  care  than  the 
cupellation  of  silver,  because  silver  alloyed  with  gold  is  not  liable 
to  blister ;  but  the  cupel  should  be  removed  immediately  after  the 
lightning  to  avoid  loss  by  volatOization,  The  lump  is  removed  after 
cooling,  flattened  under  a  hammer,  annealed  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  rolled  between  cylinders ;  after  which  the  sheet  thus  obtained 
is  rolled  into  a  spiral  form,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
in  a  small  assayer'e  flask,  (fig.  604,)  into  which  80  grammes  of 
nitric  acid  of  22°  Baum^  are  poured,  and  boiled  for  20 
minutes.  The  acid  is  then  decanted  and  replaced  by  30  gm, 
of  pure  concentrated  nitric  acid  marking  32°,  which  is  bofled 

(      for  10  minutes ;  when  the  acid  is  decanted,  and  the  gold, 

U  which  has  preserved  the  shape  of  the  alloy,  washed  several 
Fig.  604.  times.  The  fiask  being  afterward  completely  filled  with 
water,  its  mouth  is  closed  with  the  thumh,  and  it  is  inverted,  when 
the  spiral  sheet  of  gold  falls  slowly  through  the  liquid  column,  and 
is  received  in  a  small  earthen  crucible,  after  which  the  water  is 
poured  off,  and  the  crucible  heated  to  redness  in  the  muffle. 

The  acid  should  not  be  too  concentrated,  because  the  gold  might 

be  divided.     When  the  assay  has  been  made  with  the  precautions 

indicated,  the  gold  remains  in  the  form  of  a  spongy,  brown,  and 

very  friable  mass,  of  nearly  the  same  volume  as  the  original  alloy ; 
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but  it  contraeta  conaideraljly  wlien  lieated  in  the  small  crucible, 
becoming  harder  and  assuming  the  lustre  and  colour  of  msillea.hle 
gold.  The  calcined  gold  being  exactly  iveighed,  the  standard  of 
the  alloy  ia  thug  obtained  within  nearly  1  thousandth. 

Direct  assays  made  on  known  alloys  of  gold  and  silver  have 
shown  that  the  operation,  when  carefully  performed  as  just  de- 
scribed, can  give  rise  only  to  the  following  errors  ?— 


800 

100  26 

+0.25 

800 

800  50 

+0.60 

700 

700  00 

0.00 

600 

600  00 

0.00 

500 

499  50 

-0.50 

400 

399  50 

-0.60 

800 

299^0 

-0.60 

200 

1P9  50 

-0.50 

100 

99  oO 

-0.60 

Assaying  by  the  toueJi-needle. 

§  1166.  Tho  assay  just  described  cannot  be  applied  to  fine 
jewelry,  because  the  article  would  be  destroyed  by  the  process,  and 
gold  jewelry  is  therefore  subjected  to  a  test  called  the  assay  by  the 
touch-needle,  which  does  not  injure  it,  and  yet  enables  a  skilful 
assayer  to  determine  its  standard  within  nearly  1  thousandth.  The 
method  consists  in  rubbing  the  object  against  a  very  hard  black- 
stone,  on  which  it  leaves  marks,  from  the  colour  of  which,  and  their 
behaviour  when  moistened  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  of  a  density 
of  1.34  with  2  per  cent,  of  chlorohydric  acid,  the  assayer  forms  an 
approximate  opinion  of  the  standard  of  the  alloy.  The  black-stone 
used,  called  touch-stone,  is  a  kind  of  quartz,  coloured  with  bitumen, 
which  formerly  was  imported  from  Lydia,  but  has  likewise  been 
found  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Silesia.  The  conditions  essential 
to  a  good  touch-stone  are :  an  intense  black  colour,  incapability  of 
being  acted  on  by  acida,  hardness,  and  a  sufficient  degree  of  rough- 
ness to  retain  some  of  the  gold. 

The  assayer  is  provided  with  a  series  of  small  blades,  called  touch- 
needles,  consisting  of  alloys  of  copper  and  gold,  the  standard  of 
each  of  which  is  exactly  known,  which  enable  him  to  compare  the 
marks  they  leave  on  the  touch-stono,  before  and  after  tHe  action  of 
the  acid,  with  that  of  the  alloys  to  be  assayed. 

No  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  first  marks  left  by  the  articles 
on  the  touch-stone,  as  they  are  made  by  the  superficial  layer,  and 
always  show  a  higher  standard,  because  the  surface  consists  of  pure 
gold ;  and  several  marks  should  therefore  be  made,  the  last  of  which 
only  is  examined.  Alongside  of  these  marks  others  are  made  with 
that  touch-needlo  the  composition  of  which  approaches  neai'est  to 
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that  of  the  article ;  when  a  glass  rod,  dipped  in  the  acid,  is  drawn 
over  both,  after  which  the  colour  of  each  mark  and  the  manner  of 
action  of  the  acid  are  examined. 


EQuivAtENT  =  98.7  (1233.7 ;  0  =  100). 

§  1167.  Platinum,  which  was  imported  into  Europe  only  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  was  long  known  in  America,  hy 
the  Spanish  name  of  platina,  a  diminutive  name  for  silver,  was  for 
a  long  time  quite  useless,  because  no  one  could  work  it.  The  pla- 
tinum of  commerce  is  nearly  pure,  as  it  commonly  contains  only  a 
small  quantity  of  iridium,  which  increases  its  hardness,  but  dimi- 
nishes its  malleability.  In  order  to  obtam  perfectly  pure  platinum, 
the  metal  of  commerce  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  the  solution  fil- 
tered, and  chloride  of  potassium  is  added,  which  yields  a  copious 
yellow  precipitate  of  a  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium, 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  biit  generally  mixed  with  a  small 
quantitr  of  the  corresponding  double  chloride  of  iridium  and  potas- 
sium. The  precipitate  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potassa  and  heated 
to  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible,  when  the-  chloride  of  platinum 
gives  off  its  chlorine  to  the  potassium  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa, 
leaving  the  platinum  isolated,  while  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  are 
disengaged.  The  double  chloride  of  iridium  is  also  decomposed, 
but  the  iridium  remains  in  the  state  of  oxide.  The  calcined  mass 
r_  is  treated  with  hot  water, which  dissolves  the  alkaline  salts, 
and  the  residue  is  acted  on  by  weak  aqua  regia,  which  dis- 
solves the  platinum  alone  and  leaves  the  oxide  of  iridium. 
Sal  ammoniac  is  added  to  the  solution  of  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum, when  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonia  PtCla+NH„HCl  is 
formed,  which,  on  being  calcined  to  redness  after  wash- 
ing, leaves  a  spongy  mass  of  platinum,  called  platinum 
sponge. 

In  order  to  reduce  platinum-sponge  to  the  state  of  mal- 
leable platinum,  it  is  introduced  into  a  brass  cylinder  efgh, 
(fig.  605,)  the  bottom  of  which  fits  into  a  steel  cup  abed, 
while  a  steel  piston  ik  moves  in  the  cylinder.  When  the 
cylinder  is  half-filled  with  platinum-sponge,  the  piston  is 
■  «  introduced  and  struck  willi  a  hammer,  at  first  gently, 
1^  afterward  more  powerful ;  by  which  means  a  solid  disk 
of  platinum  is  obtained  in  a  short  time,  which  is  heated 
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to  a  white-heat  in  a  muffle,  and  agaia  hammerecl  on  a  ateel  aTivil. 
By  repeating  these  operations,  a  perfectly  malleable  plate  of  plati- 
num is  obtained,  which  can  be  rolled  into  sheeta  in  a  small  rolling- 
ma  cliine. 

§  1168.  Platinum  resists  the  highest  temperature  of  a  forge-fire 
without  fusing,  but  it  melts  before  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  or 
between  the  pieces  of  charcoal  terminating  the  conductors  of  a  pow- 
erful battery.  Platinum  possesses  the  property  of  being  welded 
and  soldered  on  itself  at  a  white-heat,  the  application  of  which 
property  has  just  been  mentioned  in  the  transformation  of  sponge 
platinum  into  the  malleable  metal. 

Platinum  is  of  a  grayish-white  colour,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish, 
and  possessing  great  malleability  when  pure,  while  the  presence  of 
a  very  small  quantity  of  foreign  matter  will  profoundly  affect  this 
quality.  Although  the  tenacity  of  pure  platinum  is  hardly  inferior 
to  that  of  iron,  the  platinum  of  commerce,  which  always  contains 
small  quantities  of  iridium,  is  much  less  tenacious,  for  a  wire  of  9i 
millimetres  in  diameter  frequently  breaks  under  a  weight  of  12ft 
kilogs.     The  density  of  hammered  or  rolled  platinum  is  21.5. 

Platinum  does  not  oxidize  in  the  air  at  any  temperature,  and  is 
acted  on  by  only  a  limited  number  of  acids.  Chlorohydric  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  do  not  affect  it,  neither  does  nitric  acid 
attack  it,  although  it  is  soluble  in  this  acid  when  alloyed  with  a 
suflicient  quantity  of  silver.  Aqua  regia  is  the  true  solvent  of 
platinum. 

Platinum  is  acted  on  at  a  red-heat  by  potassa,  soda,  and  particu- 
larly by  lithia,  but  remains  unchanged  when  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  A  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and 
potassa  acts  on  it  much  more  readily  than  pure  potassa.  Sheet- 
platinum  is  acted  on,  only  after  a  long  time,  by  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  arsenic,  while  platinum-sponge  combines  readily  with  these 
substances,  producing  fusible  and  very  brittle  compounds.  A  mix- 
ture of  sjlex  and  carbon  attacks  platinum ;  in  which  manner  plati- 
num crucibles  are  frequently  rendered  useless.  As  the  surface  of 
a  platinum  crucible  becomes  rough  from  repeated  heating,  and  the 
metal  very  brittle,  it  should  never  be  heated  in  contact  with  char- 
coal, but  rather  be  placed  in  earthen  crucibles,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  small  quantity  of  quicklime  or  magnesia  is  deposited. 

§  1169.  Metallic  platinum  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
very  finely  divided  precipitate,  called  ^toiJiMWi-S^twA,  and  then  pos- 
sesses remarkable  properties,  on  which  we  shall  dwell  for  a  short 
time.  Platinum-black  is  obtained  by  reducing  platinum  in  solution 
by  an  easily  combustible  organic  substance ;  to  which  effect  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  platinum  PtClj  is  generally  boUed  with  carbonate 
of  soda  and  sugar,  when  chloride  of  sodium  is  formed,  while  the  plati- 
num is  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  and  the  oxygen  given  off  by 
the  soda  decomposes  a  portion  of  the  sugar  into  water  and  carbonic 
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acid.  The  flask  in  wliich  tho  operation  is  perfoi-med  must  be  fre- 
quently shaken  to  prevent  the  precipitated  platinum  from  adhering 
to  its  sides.  The  precipitate  is  coUected  on  a  filter  and  dried  be- 
tween tissue-paper. 

Platinum-biack  is  aiso  prepared  by  dissolving  protochloride  of 
platinum  PtOl  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  boiling  the 
liquid,  and  then  adding  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol ;  when  a  very 
lively  effervescence  of  carbonic  acid  ensues,  while  the  platinum  is 
precipitated.  Lastly,  it  is  sometimes  obtained  by  decomposing 
sulphate  of  platinum  hj  alcohol  with  the  assistance  of  heat. 

Finely  divided  metallic  platinum  possesses  the  property  of  con- 
densing gases  in  very  large  quantities.  Thus,  platinum-black  which 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  gas  will  condense 
several  hundred  times  its  volume  of  the  gas  and  afterward  exhibits 
very  intense  phenomena  of  combustion.  If,  for  example,  a  drop  of 
absolute  alcohol  be  thrown  on  platinum-black  thus  charged  with 
oxygen,  the  whole  substance  becomes  incandescent ;  and  if  a  cap- 
sule containing  platinum-black  be  placed  under  a  bell-glasa  filled 
■with  air,  the  sides  of  which  are  moistened  with  alcohol,  the  vapours 
of  the  alcohol  undergo  a  slow  oxidation,  which  converts  them  into 
acetic  acid.  This  property  of  platinum-black  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  tho  method  employed  in  its  preparation;  as  for  ex- 
ample, that  obtained  by  decomposing  sulphate  of  platinum  hy  alco- 
hol is  the  most  active.  The  action  may  be  measured  in  the  following 
manner : — Having  passed  to  the  top  of  a  graduated  bell-glf^s  filled 
with  mercury,  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  formic  acid,  (an 
organic  acid  which  is  readily  converted  in  water  and  carbonic  acid 
by  oxidizing  agencies,)  a  known  weight  of  platinum-black  wrapped 
in  tissue-paper  is  introduced  into  the  bell-glasa ;  when  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  immediately  begins,  but  ceases  again  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. By  ascertaining  the  volume  of  gas  disengaged,  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  condensed  by  the  platinum-black  can  be  measured. 

The  absorbing  property  of  platinum  black  is  also  perceptible, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  in  platinum  sponge,  and  even  in  sheet  pla- 
tinum. Thus,  it  has  been  shown  (§  74),  that  on  throwing  a  piece 
of  platinum-sponge  into  a  bell-glass  containing  a  detonating  mix- 
ture of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  an  explosion  immediately  ensues :  so 
again,  if  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  be  projected  on  platinum- 
sponge  exposed  to  the  air,  the  jet  of  hydrogen  ignites. 

Sheet-platinum  does  not  present  these  properties  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  but  exhibits  them  when  heated  to 
about  390°.  If  acoil  of  platinum  wire  (fig.  606)  be  placed 
I  over  the  wick  of  an  alcohol-lamp,  and  the  lamp  lighted  so 
as  to  heat  the  wire  to  redness,  the  wire  remains  incan- 
descent for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  after  tho  flame  be- 
neath has  been  extinguished,  because  the  vapour  of  aleo- 
Lgaged  from  the  wick,  burning  when  it  comes  into  contact 
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with  the  wh-e,  develops  heat  enough  to  keep  it  Jnciindescent.  The 
experiment  proceeds  better  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  ether  to 
the  alcohol;  and  the  little  apparatus  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Davy's  Jiameless  lamp.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  small  quantity  of 
ether  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  wiueglaas,  {fig.  607,)  and  a  coil 
of  platinum  wire,  which  has  been  previously  heated  to 
redness,  ho  fastened  to  a  pasteboard  lid  which  closes 
partly  the  mouth  of  the  glass,  the  wire  remains  incan- 
descent for  a  long  time.  In  these  experimenl^,  the 
vapours  of  alcohol  and  ether  are  only  imperfectly 
I  burned,  yielding,  as  products  of  combustion,  volatile 
substances  of  highly  suffocating  properties  and  con- 
Pig.  607.  taining  an  organic  aeid ;  all  of  which  shall  hereafter  be 
described. 

Deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  ammonia,  mixed  with  oxygen  gas,  are 
converted,  by  contact  with  platinum-sponge,  into  nitric  acid,  while 
th^  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  on  the  contrary,  are  changed 
into  ammonia,  by  contact  with  the  sponge  in  an  atmosphere  of  hy- 
drogen. In  order  to  succeed  in  the  experiment,  it  is  better  to 
heat  the  platinum-spongo  to  a  temperature  of  300°  or  400°,  in  a 
glass  tube  traversed  by  the  gaseous  mixture. 

Platinum-sponge  loses  its  absorbing  property  after  some  time,  but 
regams  it  by  bemg  heated  for  a  few  moments  in  nitric  a.cid,  and 
then  calcined  at  a  dull  red-heat.  Platinum-black,  which  also  loses 
its  activity  aftet  some  time,  is  restored  to  its  former  state  by  heat- 
ing it  with  nitiic  acid,  washing  it  with  water,  and  drying  it  by  a 
gentle  heit 

LOMPOUNDS  OP  PLATINUM  WITH  OXY&EN. 

§  1170.  Platinum  does  not  combine  directly  with  oxygen,  except 
at  a  red-heat,  or  when  assisted  by  the  caustic  alkalies.  Two  oxides 
of  platinum  are  known — 

The  protoxide  PtO, 

The  binoxide  PtO.a 
each  of  which  is  a  feeble  base,  forming  with  powerful  acids  a  scries 
of  salts  which  are  easily  decomposed  by  heat  and  leave  metallic 
platinum. 

Protoxide  of  platinum  PtO  is  prepared  by  decomposing  the 
protochloride  PtCl  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  when  hydi-ated 
protoxide  remains  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  which  dissolves 
with  a  brown  colour,  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa.  When 
heated,  it  first  gives  off  its  water,  and  then  oxygen.  Hydrated 
protoxide  of  platinum  dissolves  in  acids  and  yields  solutions  of  a 
deep  brown  colour,  which  are  not  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac, 

Binoxide  of  platinum  PtO,  is  obtained  by  adding  to  nitrate 
of  platinum  one-half  of  the  potassa  which  would  be  necessary  to 
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completely  decompose  the  salt,  when  a  voluminous  brown  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  consisting  of  hydrated  binoxide  of  platinum  PtOj 
+2H0.  If  a,  larger  quantity  of  alltali  were  added,  the  precipitate 
would  contain  potassa  in  combination.  But  this  oxide  is  more  easily 
prepared  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  perchloride  PlCl^  a  large 
excess  of  caustic  potassa,  when  at  first  a  yellow  precipitate  of  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium  ia  formed,  but  again  disaolves  if 
the  liquid  be  heated.  The  platinum  then  exists  in  the  solution  in 
the  state  of  platinate  of  potassa ;  and  the  liquid  being  supersatu- 
rated by  acetic  acid,  hydrated  oxide  of  platinum  is  precipitated. 
Tlie  hydrate  parts  with  its  water  at  a  moderate  heat  and  turns  bla«k, 
while  it  loses  its  oxygen  when  exposed  to  higher  a  temperature.  It 
dissolves  in  the  acids,  and  yields  orange-yellow  solutions,  while  after 
calcination  it  ia  insoluble.  The  hydrate  also  dissolves  very  readily 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  and  the  liquid  by  evapo- 
ration deposits  crystals  of  platinate  of  potassa.  Insoluble  platinate 
of  potassa  is  also  obtained  by  mixing  the  double  chloride  of  plati- 
num and  potassium  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  drying 
the  substance  and  heating  it  until  the  alkali  is  fused.  By  treating 
it  with  water  the  alkaline  salts  are  dissolved,  and  a  brown  mass  of 
platinate  of  potassa  remains,  which,  when  treated  witli  acetic  acid, 
leaves  hydrated  binoxide  of  platinum. 

By  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  platinum,  a  brown 
precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  a  double  basic  salt,  and  which,  on 
being  diluted  for  some  time  with  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
yields  a  substance  of  detonating  properties  when  heated  to  about 
410°.  This  fulminating  compound,  which,  however,  does  not  de- 
tonate by  percussion,  is  regarded  as  a  compound  of  platinum  and 
ammonia. 

SALTS  FORMED  BY  THE  TEOTOXIDE  OF  PLATINUM, 
§  1171.  These  salts  present  but  little  interest,  and  have  hitherto 
been  but  little  studied.  They  form  brown  solntions  which  do  not 
crystallize,  and  from  which  potassa  does  not  precipitate  them  when 
sufficiently  diluted,  while  the  alkaline  carbonates  yield  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate, which  remains  suspended  in  the  liquid.  Sulfhydric  acid 
and  the  sulf  hydrates  throw  down  a  black  precipitate. 

The  protoxalate,  which  is  the  only  protosalt  of  platinum  which 
has  hitherto  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form,  is  prepared  by 
heating  the  hydrated  binoxide  of  platinum  with  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid,  when  the  former  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide,  which 
dissolves  in  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  while  carbonic  acid  is  disen- 
gaged. The  liquid,  when  evaporated,  deposits  the  protoxalate  of 
platinum  in  small  coppery-red  needles. 

SALTS  FORMED  OF  THE  BINOXIDE  OP  PLATINUM. 
§  1172.  The  salts  of  the  binoxide  of  platinum  are  of  an  orange- 
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yellow  colour,  and  caustic  potassa  throws  down  from  their  solutions  a 
brown  precipitate  of  the  platinate  of  potassa,  which  dissolves  in  an 
excess  of  caustic  potaesa.  Sulfhydric  acid  and  the  alkaline  sulf- 
hydrates  yield  black  precipitates  which  dissolve  in  a  large  excess  of 
aulfhydrate.  All  the  salts  are  decomposed  by  heat  and  leave  me- 
tallic platinum ;  and  iron  bs  well  as  zin  1  mj  th  lutions 
by  precipitating  metallic  platinum  in  th  f  m  f  bl  k  p  wder. 
CJhloride  of  potassium  and  chlorohyd  t  f  amm  n  a  tl  w  down, 
from  solutions  of  salts  of  the  binoside  f  ]  lat  num  1  bl  hi  rides. 
PtCl,+KCl,  Pt01,+NH,H01,  as  yell  w  y  t  11  n  i  p  tates,' 
which  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  w  t  d  n     ly  m    1  ble  in 

a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water.  The  double  ammoniacal  chloride 
yields,  by  calcination,  platinum-sponge ;  while  the  double  chloride 
of  platinum  and  potassium  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  metallic  pla- 
tinum and  chloride  of  potassium ;  after  which  the  subatanee,  by 
treatment  with  water,  yields  pure  platinum. 

Bichloride  of  platinum  is  the  solution  extensively  used  in  the 
laboratory,  and  presents  some  peculiar  reactions  which  should  be 
here  noted,  Potassa  and  ammonia,  their  carbonates,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, all  the  salts  of  potassa  and  ammonia,  precipitate  platinum  in 
the  state  of  doable  chlorides,  wHle  soda  and  the  salts  of  soda  yield 
no  precipitates. 

Sulphate  of  Binoxide  of  Platinmii. 

g  1173.  The  sulphate  of  binoxide  of  platinum  is  most  easily  pre- 
pared by  treating  the  sulphide  of  platinum  obtained  by  precipitating 
the  chloride  with  sulfhydrate  of  ammonia,  with  fuming  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  solution  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
di'ive  off  the  last  particles  of  nitric  acid ;  when  a  deep-brown  mass 
remains  which  dissolves  in  water  with  a  brown  colour. 

Nitrate  of  Sinoxide  of  Platinum. 

§  1174,  The  nitrate  of  binoxide  of  platinum  is  prepared  by  care- 
fully pouring  nitrate  of  silver  into  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum until  a  precipitate  no  longer  forms;  when  the  chlorine  is 
precipitated  in  the  state  of  chloride  of  silver,  while  the  solution 
contains  nitrate  of  platinum,  which  crystallizes  with  difficulty.  The 
salt  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydrated  binoxide  in 
nitric  acid. 

COMPOUND  OF  PLATINUM  IVITil  SULPHUR, 

§1175.  Platinumeombinesdirectlywithsulphur,whenthemetalin 
a  very  finely  divided  state  is  heated  to  redness  in  vapour  of  sulphur ; 
but  a  purer  product  is  obtained  by  heating  in  a  crucible  equal  parts 
of  ammoniacal  chloride  of  platinum  and  sulphur  until  the  chlorohy- 
drate  of  ammonia  and  the  sulphur  in  excess  are  reduced  to  vapour. 
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Tko  sulphide  thus  obtained  corresponda  to  the  protoxide,  and  ap- 
pears aa  a  gv&j  and  very  brittle  mass. 

The  sulphide  of  platinum  corresponding  to  the  binoxide  can  only 
be  prepared  hy  the  humid  way,  and  ia  obtained  by  passing  a  current 
of  sulf  hydric  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  the  double  chloride  of 
platinum  and  sodium.  The  bisulphide  is  a  sulphacid  which  enters 
into  combination  with  the  alkaline  sulphides. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  PLATISUM  WITH  CHLORINE. 

g  1176.  Two  compounds  of  platinum  with  chlorine  ai-e  known, 
corresponding  to  the  two  oxides.  The  protoehhride  PtCl  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  dried  bichloride  of  platinum  PtCla  in  an  oil-bath, 
gradually  raised  to  892°,  and  maintained  at  this  temperature  as 
long  as  any  chlorine  is  disengaged.  The  bichloride  thus  parts  with 
half  ita  chlorine  and  ia  converted  into  a  deep-green  powder,  which 
ia  the  protochloride  of  platinum.  The  protochloride  can  also  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  greenish-gray  precipitate,  by  passing  a 
current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
platinum  which  does  not  contain  an  excess  of  a«id :  sulphuric  and 
chlorohydric  acids  are  formed  at  the  aame  time.  The  protochloride 
ia  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  chlorohydric  acid ;  and  if  sal- 
ammoniac  or  chloride  of  potassium  be  added  to  this  solution,  no 
precipitate  is  formed,  while,  by  evaporating  the  iiquid,  beautiful 
crystals  of  double  chlorides,  of  which  the  formulae  are  PtCH-KCl 
and  PtCH-NHj,HCI,  are  obtained. 

The  bichloride  of  platinum  is  prepared  by  dissolving  platinum  in 
aqua  regia,  evaporatmg  the  liquid  at  a  moderate  heat  to  drive  off 
the  excess  of  acid,  and  then  treating  with  water.  The  solution  of 
the  bichloride,  which  is  of  a  slightly-brownish  yellow  colour,  be- 
comes deeper  when  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of  protochloride  of 
platinum.  Bichloride  of  platinum  does  not  crystaDize,  but  remains 
after  evaporation  in  the  form  of  a  deliquescent  brown  mass,  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  combines  with  a  great  number  of  metallic 
chlorides ;  and  the  double  chlorides  of  platinum  with  potassium  and 
with  ammonia  present  peculiar  interest  in  chemical  analysis,  becauae 
they  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
These  compounds  have  already  been  mentioned  when  speaking  of 
the  determination  of  potassium,  (§  527.)  If  the  double  chlorides 
be  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  the  liquid  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously,  they  crystallize  in  well-defined,  regular 
octahedrons  of  an  orange-yeliow  colour.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  their  formulse  are  PtCl.-FKCl  and  Pt01,-FNH;,HCI. 
Chloride  of  aodium  forms  an  analogous  double  chloride  with  chloride 
of  platinum,  whieh  is,  contrary  to  the  corresponding  compounds 
of  potassa  and  ammonia,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  even  in  alcohol ; 
and  the  solution  of  which  yields,  by  evaporation,  beautiful  yellow 
crystals  of  the  formula  PtCfl,-l-NaCl+6H0. 
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If  one  of  thcso  double  alkaline  chlorides  is  intimately  mixed  with 
2  or  3  times  its  weight  of  alkaline  chloride,  and  heated  slowly  in  a 
crucible,  metallic  platinum  is  separated  in  the  shape  of  brilliant 
crystalline  lamellse,  which  are  easily  isolated  by  dissolving  the  alka- 
line chloride  in  water. 

1 1177.  If  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  platinum,  dissolved  in  an 
excess  of  chlorohydric  acid,  be  gradually  poured  into  caustic  am- 
monia, small  green  needles  of  the  formula  PtCl,NHg  are  deposited, 
forming  a  substance  called  ammoniacal  protochloride  of  flatmum; 
the  simplest  way  of  preparing  which  consiste  in  passing  a  current 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  a  boiling  solution  of  bichloride 
of  platinum  containing  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid,  until  the 
liquid  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  with  sal-ammoniac ;  by  which 
means  the  bichloride  of  platinum  is  reduced  into  protochloride. 
Ammonia  is  then  added,  and  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  am- 
moniacal protochloride  of  platinum,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  stability;  as  it  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  the  most  powerful 
acids,  and  its  ammonia  can  be  driven  off  only  by  heating  it  for  a 
long  time  with  these  acida. 

Ammoniacal  protochloride  of  platinum  ia  soluble  in  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  deposits  small  yellow 
crystals  on  cooling,  which  appear  to  be  an  isomeric  modification  of 
the  original  product.  The  combination  ia  decomposed  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  570°,  leaving  metallic  platinum. 

§  1178.  By  digesting  ammoniacal  protochloride  of  platinum  for 
some  time  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia,  there  results  a 
yellowish-white  compound,  which  dissolves  in  the  hot  liqiiid,  and  is 
subsequently  deposited,  on  cooling,  in  large  prismatic  crystals  of  the 
formula  PtCl,NjHg-J-HO.  By  pouring  nitrate  of  silver  into  a  hot 
solution  of  this  substance,  the  liquid  after  evaporation  yields  a  white 
crystallized  salt,  of  which  the  formula  is  (PtO,NaHg),NOj ;  and  if 
sulphate  of  silver  be  substituted  for  the  nitrate,  the  chlorine  is  still 
precipitated  in  the  state  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  evaporated 
liquid  deposits  a  second  crystallized  salt,  of  which  the  formula  is 
(PtO,lSr,HJ,SOB.  The  compound  (PtO,NaHJ  is,  therefore,  a  true 
base,  which  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  the  acids,  and  which  may 
also  be  obtained  in  an  isolated  state  by  adding  a  solution  of  hydrate 
of  baryta  to  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  (PtO,NaHg),S03  until  a 
precipitate  no  longer  forms ;  when  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated 
in  the  state  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  while  the  liquid  remaining  exerta 
a  powerful  alkaline  reaction  on  coloured  tests,  and  when  evaporated 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  deposits  white  crystalline  needles 
of  the  formula  {PtO,N^„),HO.  This  base,  which  we  shall  call 
hinammonia^xide  of  platinum,  combines  directly  with  acids, 
even  with  carbonic,  and  is  powerful  enough  to  expel  ammonia  from 
its  saline  compounds. 
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The  following  compounds  have  been  obtained  in  a  crystallized 
form: 

Hydrated  base (PtO,N,H„),HO. 

Sulphate {PtO,N,H,),SO,. 

Nitrate (PtO,N,H,),XO,. 

Neutral  carbonate (PtO,N,HJ,CO,+HO. 

Sesquicarbonate 2(PtO,N,H,).3CO,+HO. 

Bicarbonate (PtO,N,H3),20O,+HO. 

Chloride (PtCl,N,H,). 

Bromide (PtBr,N,HJ. 

Iodide (PtI,N,H,). 

§  11T9.  The  base  {PtO.NaHs)  at  110°  loses  by  heat  one  equiva- 
lent of  water  and  one  of  ammonia,  being  converted  into  a  new  com- 
pound, insoluble  in  water,  of  ■which  the  formula  is  (PtOjNHg).  This 
substance,  which  we  shall  call  protammonia-oxide  of  pHtinumf 
possesses  basic  properties  in  a  high  degree,  aa  it  combines  directly 
with  the  acids,  and  yields  the  following  series  of  products : 

Anhydrous  base (PtO,NH,). 

Nitrate (PtO,NH,),NO,. 

Sulphate (PtO,NH,),SO,-|-HO. 

Chloride  (isomeric  with  ammonia- 
ealprotochloride  of  platinum)...  (PtCliNHj). 

Iodide (PtI,NH,). 

Cyanide (PtCy,NH,}. 

Salts  of  the  protammonia-oxide  of  platinum  are  readily  con- 
verted into  those  of  the  binammonia-oxide  of  platinum,  by  dis- 
solving them  in  an  excess  of  caustic  ammonia,  when  they  take  up 
1  equiv.  of  ammonia  and  reproduce  the  salts  of  the  binammonior 
oxide  of  platinum.  Reciprocally,  salts  of  the  binammonia-oxide  of 
platinum  are  easily  converted  by  heat  in  those  of  the  protammo- 
nia-oxide of  platinum  by  losing  1  equiv.  of  ammonia. 

§  1180.  The  two  senes  of  salts  just  described  are  not  the  only 
ones  which  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  the  ammoniacal  proto- 
chloride  of  platinum.  If  the  chloride  {PtCl,NaHg)  of  the  binammo- 
nia  platioic  series  be  boiled  with  weak  nitric  acid,  reddish  vapours 
are  disengaged,  and,  on  cooling,  a.  substance  is  deposited  of  the 
formula  (PfcCl,N,Hj)0,N05,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  nitrate 
of  ft  third  hose  represented  by  the  formula  {PtCl,N3Hj)0. 

If  ammoniacal  protochloride  of  platinum  be  boiled  with  a  large 
excess  of  nitric  acid  a  lii^uid  is  obtained  which  deposits  successively, 
by  evaporation,  two  cry atalliz  able  compounds,  the  formula  of  the 
first  of  which  is  (PtC10„N,HJ,2N05,  which  forms  small  brilliant 
needles,  very  slightly  soluble   in  water,  and   deflagrating  when 
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heated.  This  compound  contains  a  fourth  base,  of  which  the  very 
complex  formula  is  (PtOlOjjN^H,,).  This  base  has  been  obtained 
in  combination  with  carbonic,  oxalic,  phospboric,  and  chromic  acida, 
forming  salts  which  crystallize  readily,  because  they  are  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water. 

The  formula  of  the  second  compound,  which  remains  in  the  mother 
liquid,  is  (PtClaO^,NJI„),2NOj,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  ni- 
trate oi  a,  fifth  base  fPtClaO„N^H,J. 

COMPOUND  OF  PLATINUM  WITH  CYABOQEN. 
§  1181.  By  heating  an  intimate  mixtui-e  of  finely  divided  platinum 
and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  a  dull  red-heat  in  an  earthen  cru- 
cible, and  then  treating  the  mass,  when  cooled,  with  water,  a  solution 
is  obtained,  which  first  deposits  crystals  of  undecompoaed  ferrocy- 
anide of  potassium,  but  which  yields,  after  additional  evaporation, 
a  double  cyanide  of  platinum  and  potaaaium.  This  substance,  after 
being  purtEed  by  a  second  crystallization,  appears  in  the  form  of 
beautiful  crystals  of  the  formula  KCy-f-PtOy+8HO.  Its  solutions- 
precipitate  a  great  number  of  metallic  salts,  in  which  precipitates 
the  potassium  of  the  preceding  compound  is  replaced  by  1  equiv. 
of  the  metal,  of  which  the  salt  effects  the  precipitation, 

DETERMINATION  OF  PLATINUM,  AND  ITS  SEPARATION  FROM  THE 
METALS  PREVIOUSLY  DESCRIBED, 
§  1182.  Platinum  is  determined  in  the  metallic  state,  or  in  that 
of  dried  double  ammoniacal  chloride.  When  platinum  exists  in  a 
liquid  in  the  state  of  bichloride,  the  liquid  is  concentrated  by  eva- 
poration, and  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol  is  added,  after  which  chlo- 
rohydrate  of  ammonia  is  poured  into  the  solution,  to  completely 
precipitate  the  platinum  in  the  state  of  double  chloride  of  platinum 
and  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  alcohol,  and  dried 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump ;  and  the  weight  of  the  platinum 
is  subtracted  from  that  of  the  double  chloride,  which  contains  44.23 
per  cent,  of  metallic  platinum.  The  double  ammoniacal  chloride 
may  also  be  calcined  in  a  covered  crucible,  when  sal-ammoniac  is 
disengaged,  while  metallic  platinum  remains,  which  is  weighed. 
But  3ie  decomposition  by  heat  requires  great  care,  because  it  is 
difficult  from  preventing  some  particles  of  platinum  from  being 
carried  off  by  the  vapours  which  are  disengaged.  Platinum  may 
also  be  precipitated  in  the  state  of  double  chloride  of  platinum  and 
potassium,  by  using  the  same  precautions  as  in  the  precipitation  by 
sal-ammoniac;  and  by  decomposing  the  double  potassic  chloride 
by  heat,  there  is  leas  fear  of  the  platinum  being  carried  off  by  the 
gases ;  but  as  the  platinum  remains  mixed  with  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, the  residue  must  be  washed  several  times  to  dissolve  the  alka- 
line chloride. 

§1183.  In  order  to  separate  platinum  from  the  metals  previously 
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described,  either  the  insolubility  of  metallic  platinum  in  all  acids 
except  aqua  regia  and  acid  mixtures  which  can  evolve  chlorine,  or 
the  preoipitation  of  piatinum  by  sulf  hydric  acid,  even  in  acid  liquids, 
or,  lastly,  its  complete  precipitation  by  chloride  of  potassium  or  chlo- 
robydrate  of  aromonia,  is  relied  on.  It  is,  however,  important  to 
observe  that  platinum,  when  alloyed  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  metal  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  is  itself  dissolved  in  the  acid ;  so 
that  only  isolated  platinum  can  be  considered  as  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid. 

EXTRACTION  OF  PLATINUM. 

§  1184.  Platinum  occurs  in  the  native  state  in  alluvial  sands,  re- 
sembling those  in  which  gold  is  found,  generally  in  open  valleys  or 
amid  serpentine  rocks.  The  principal  localities  of  platinum  are  in 
Colombia,  Brazil,  and  the  TJrsJ  Mountains  in  Siberia.  It  generally 
occurs  in  small  grains,  although  pieces  weighing  10  kilogs.  have 
been  met  with.  The  platiniferous  sands,  by  washing,  ultimately 
yield  a  sand  rich  in  platinum,  but  of  a  very  complicated  composi- 
tion ;  as  it  contains,  in  addition  to  the  platinum,  the  metals  which 
constantly  accompany  it,  namely,  osmium,  iiidium,  palladium,  rho- 
dium, and  ruthenium ;  and,  moreover,  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper; 
and  lastly,  many  heavy  minerals,  such  as  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
titanic  iron,  chromate  of  iron,  pyrites,  etc. 

When  the  platiniferous  sand  contains  any  considerable  quantity 
of  gold,  this  metal  is  first  extracted  by  amalgamation ;  when  the  ore, 
after  being  purified  as  much  as  possible  by  mechanical  means,  is 
acted  on,  in  glass  balloons  heated  in  a  sand-bath,  by  aqua  regia  con- 
taining an  excess  of  cblorobydrie  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  water 
being  added,  so  that  as  little  iridium  as  possible,  which  would  render 
the  platinum  brittle,  may  be  dissolved.  The  aqua  regia  is  renevfed 
several  times  until  the  platinum  is  completely  dissolved ;  and  the 
operation  must  be  effected  in  a  chimney  which  draws  well,  in  order 
to  carry  off  the  vapours  which  are  disengaged,  and  which  are  ren- 
dered injurious  by  the  presence  of  osmic  a<;id.  The  solution  of  pW 
tinum  is  decanted,  after  having  been  allowed  to  become  clear  by 
rest,  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  is  added,  which 
precipitates  the  platinum  almost  entirely  in  the  state  of  double  chlo- 
ride of  platinum  and  ammonia.  As  the  mother  liquid  still  contains 
some  platinum  and  some  quantity  of  foreign  metals,  the  latter  are 
precipitated  by  blades  of  iron  and  zinc,  while  a  black  deposit  is  ob- 
tained, from  which  a  certain  quantity  of  platinum  may  be  extracted. 
For  this  purpose,  the  deposit  is  first  treated  with  cblorobydrie  acid, 
which  dissolves  IJie  foreign  metals,  and  the  residue  is  then  acted  on 
by  very  weak  aqua  regia,  which  readily  dissolves  the  divided  plati- 
num, without  sensibly  affecting  the  iridium ;  when  sal-ammoniac  is 
added,  which  precipitates  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  am- 
monia. 

Vol.  n.— aE 
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Tiie  double  chloride  of  platiimm  and  ammonia  is  calcined  at  a 
dull  red-heat,  and  the  platinum-sponge  which  ia  thus  obtained  is 
pulverized  by  hand,  and  then  diluted  with  water  so  as  to  form  a 
homogeneous  mud,  which  is  pa^ed  over  a  sieve,  the  grosser  particles 
remaining  on,  which  are  again  pulverized.  The  workman  must  oh- 
servc  the  greatest  cleanliness  in  the  various  operations,  as  the  pre- 
sence of  dust,  or  even  a  single  hair  in  the  mud,  will  give  rise  to 
serious  defects  in  the  forged  platinum.  The  powdered  platinum  is, 
therefore,  generally  washed  several  times,  in  order  to  remove  all 
the  dust. 

The  platinum  paste  is  introduced  into  an  apparatus  resembling 
that  of  fig.  605,  only  larger,  care  heing  taken  that  no  hubbies  of 
air  are  inclosed.  The  substance  ia  first  compressed  with  a  wooden 
pestle,  then  with  a  metallic  piston ;  when  the  water  separates  from 
the  platinum,  while  the  latter  becomes  more  solid ;  and  the  process 
is  terminated  by  compressing  it  with  great  force.  The  platinum 
disc  is  then  heated  to  whiteness  in  an  earthen  crucible,  placed  on 
an  anvil  and  struck  with  a  heavy  hammer,  after  which  it  is  again 
heated  to  whiteness  before  being  forged. 


OSMIUM. 

Equivalent  =  89.6  (1245.9 ;  0=100). 

§1185.  Osmium,  prepared  by  calcining  the  double  chloride  of 
osmium  and  ammonia,  is  of  a  metallic-gray  coloui',  resembling  pla- 
tinum, while,  when  it  has  been  reduced  by  the  humid  way,  it  often 
shows  a  bluish  fringe.  The  metal  is  sufficiently  malleable  to  allow 
of  its  being  roiled  into  plates  or  sheets,  althongh  it  ia  reduced  to 
powder  by  percussion.  Osmium  neither  fuses  nor  volatilizes  in  a 
forge-fire,  and  its  density  is  about  10.  The  metal  combines  readily 
with  oxygen ;  and  when  it  has  been  reduced  by  the  humid  way,  it 
rapidly  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  especially  when  assisted  by 
water,  and  is  converted  into  osmie  acid ;  and  when  heated  in  oxygen 
at  a  low  temperature,  it  ignites  and  is  converted  into  osmic  acid, 
which  sublimes.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  acts  readily  on  it  and 
disengages  copious  reddish  vapours,  producing  soluble  osmic  acid, 
which  product  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  aqua  regia  on  the 
metal.  The  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  nitrates  attack  it  at  a  red- 
heat,  the  osmic  acid  combining  with  the  alkahes.  Powdered  osmium, 
heated  on  a  blade  of  platinum,  in  the  flame  of  an  alcohol-lamp,  dis- 
engages vapours  of  osmic  acid,  the  characteristic  penetrating  odour 
of  which  evinces  the  presence  of  very  small  quantities  of  osmiun:i. 
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COMPOUNDS  OF  OSMIUM  WITH  OXYGEN. 
§  1186.  Osmium  forma  a  large  number  of  compounds  with  oxygen, 
five  of  which  are  known,  and  are 

The  protoxide OsO. 

"    se'iquioxido  0   O 

"    binoxido  OhO 

'     o'tmiouB  acid  OsOg 

"    o'lmic  acid  OsO^ 

The  two  acid  compounds  aie  the  most  impoitaiit,  mi  the  he&t  un- 
derstood 

Frotoxtd'  of  osmium  OsO  is  piLpared  hy  pounng  jrotassa  into 
a  solution  of  the  double  protoenlorule  of  omium  <ini  potasaium, 
when  a  deep  gieen  precipitate  is  foimed,  which  diasohes  T^ith  a 
green  colour  m  acids,  and  which  la  easily  i  educed  to  the  metillic 
state  by  deoxidizing  agencies 

Sesquioxide  of  osmmm  OaO,  is  obtained  hy  maintaining,  for 
some  time,  at  a  temperatme  of  122°,  i  mixture  of  osmic  acid  and 
ammonia,  when  a  precipitate  is  formed  which  i?  a  compound  of  the 
sesquioxide  of  osmium  and  ammonia,  and  which  dia*olve8  m  &ili^, 
producing  yellow  solutions  which  do  not  ciystillize 

If  chloime  he  passed  over  a  mixtuie  of  dnided  osmium  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  gently  heated  m  a  gliss  tube  a  double  chlo 
ride  is  obtained,  of  which  the  foimuli  is  OsCl  +KC1,  and  which 
when  treated  while  hot  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
yields  a  black  precipitate  of  hinoxide,  of  osmium  OaO,. 

Osmic  acid  OsO,  is  formed  in  many  ways ; — 1.  By  the  roasting 
of  osmium  in  the  air,  or  better  still,  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  ; 
2.  By  acting  on  osmium  by  nitric  acid ;  3.  By  heating  to  redneea 
metallic  osmitim  with  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  decomposing  the  os- 
miate  of  potassa  by  an  acid. 

Osmic  acid  is  a  white  substance,  which  crystallizes  in  brilliant 
prisms,  and  exhales  a  very  penetrating  odour  resembling  that  of 
chloride  of  sulphur ;  and  as  its  vapour  excites  coughing  and  irri- 
tates the  eyes  and  skin,  the  substance  should,  be  avoided  with  great 
care.  Osmic  acid  liquifies  at  a  temperatui-e  below  212°,  and  boils 
below  a  red-heat.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  although  the  sub- 
limed acid  requires  a  long  time  for  solution;  and  it  also  dissolves 
largely  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  after  some  time  is  reduced  by 
these  liquids,  especially  under  the  influence  of  polar  light.  It  is 
readily  decomposed  by  deoxidizing  agencies,  and  by  the  majority 
of  organic  substances :  it  stains  the  skin  and  linen  black.  Iron, 
zinc,  tin,  copper,  &c,  precipitate  metallic  osmium  from  its  solutions. 
Osmic  acid  is  a  weak  acid,  which  does  not  directly  redden  the 
tincture  of  litmus,  and  does  not  decompose  the  carbonates,  but 
which  combines  with  the  alkalies,  although  the  resulting  compounds 
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are  not  very  fixed,  aa  solutions  of  the  alkaline  osmiates  clisengage, 
Tvhen  boiled,  vapours  of  osmic  acid. 

Osmious  acid  OsO^  only  exiala  in  combination  with  alkaline 
bases,  and  by  endeavouring  to  isolate  it,  it  is  decomposed  into  oamie 
acid  and  binoside  of  osmium. 

Oamite  of  potaasa  is  obtained  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  alcohol 
into  a  solution  of  osmiate  of  potassa,  when  the  Siilt  is  deposited  as  a 
rose-coloured  crystalline  powder,  in  which  case  the  osmic  acid  im- 
parts a  portion  of  its  oxj-gen  to  the  alcohol.  Large  crystals  of  os- 
mite  of  potassa  are  obtauied  by  allowing  a  solution  which  contains, 
at  the  same  time,  osmiate  and  nitrite  of  potaasa  to  rest ;  when  the 
osmic  ia  alowly  decomposed  by  the  nitrous  acid,  causing  beautiful 
crystals  of  osmite  of  potaasa  to  be  deposited. 

Oamite  of  soda,  which  is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  yields 
rose-coloured  solutions,  crystallizes  with  much  difSciilty,  because  it 
is  more  soluble. 

No  osmite  of  ammonia  is  known,  and  ammonia  immediately  re- 
ducea  the  solutions  of  oamite  of  potassa  and  osmite  of  soda. 

We  shall  not  treat  of  the  salts  formed  by  the  oxides  of  osmium 
with  acids,  as  they  are,  as  yet,  but  little  understood. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  OSMIUM  WITH  CHLORINE. 
§  1187.  If  osmium  be  heated  in  a  cui-rent  of  chlorine,  two  chlo- 
rides are  produced :  a  bichloride  OsClj  and  a  protochloride  OsCl, 
the  latter,  which  is  the  more  volatile,  condeuaing  in  the  most  re- 
mote portions  of  the  tube.  It  is  an  orange-coloured,  very  fusible 
and  deliquescent  substance,  while  the  protochloride  is  of  a  beautiful 
green,  and  its  solution  in  water  soon  decomposes,  ohlorohydric  and 
osmic  acida  being  formed,  while  metallic  osmium  is  precipitated. 

EXTRACTION  OF  OSMIUM. 
.  §  1188.  Osmium  always  accompanies  platinum-ore,  but  exists  in 
it  chiefly  in  combination  with  iridium,  forming  compounds  of  very 
variable  proportions,  called  iridosmiums.  Iridosmium  is  found  in 
small,  gray,  very  dense  spanglea,  sometimes  presenting  the  foi-m 
of  lamellse  with  six  facets  of  the  rhombohedric  system.  Being 
acted  on  with  difficulty  by  aqua  regia,  it  remains  in  the  residue  after 
the  treatment  of  platinum-ores.  Osmium  and  iridium  are  prepared 
by  heating  in  an  earthen  crucible,  for  an  hour,  at  a  strong  red-heat, 
100  parte  of  pulverized  iridosmiiun  and  300  parta  of  nitre,  when 
oainiate  and  iridiate  of  potassa  are  formed.  The  fused  material 
being  run  on  a  cold  metallic  plate,  is  then  broken  to  pieces,  and  intro- 
duced into  a  tubulated  retort,  with  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid,  a 
well-cooled  receiver  being  fitted  to  the  retort  as  soon  as  heat  is  ap- 
plied. A  great  proportion  of  the  osmic  acid  volatilizes,  and  con- 
denses on  the  sides  of  the  receiver,  in  the  form  of  beautiful  white 
crystals,  which  are  subsequently  dissolved  in  a  concentrated  solu- 
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tion  of  potassaj  from  wliicli  all  the  osmium  is  afterward  precipitated 
by  alcohol,  in  the  state  of  osmite  of  potassa,  which  salt  is  used  in 
preparing  metallic  osmium  and  all  its  products. 

When  the  substances  heated  in  the  retort  no  longer  disengage 
osmie  acid,  water  is  added,  and  the  insoluble  residue  being  collected 
on  a  filter,  then  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide  of  osmium  and 
a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  iridium.  It  is  boiled  with  aqua  regia, 
which  dissolyes  the  osmium  and  iridium  in  the  state  of  chlorides, 
after  which  sal-ammoniac  is  poured  into  the  solution,  when  the  double 
chloride  of  osmium  and  ammonia  is  precipitated,  together  with  the 
corresponding  compound  of  iridium  and  ammonia  IrCls+NHjHOl. 
The  double  chlorides  are  suspended  in  water  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  ciirrent  of  sulphurova  acid,  when  the  double  chloride  of 
iridium  IrCla+NHaHOl  is  transformed  into  the  double  chloride 
Ir01+NH,HC1  which  dissolves,  while  the  double  chloride  of  osmium 
remains  unchanged  and  is  precipitated.  The  latter  yields  metallic 
osmium  by  calcination,  while  the  solution  which  contains  the  double 
chloride  of  iridium  and  ammonia  deposits,  by  evaporation,  beautiful 
brown  crystals,  which  yield  iridium  when  calcined. 


EQnvALENT  =  99.0  (1237.6;  0  =  100). 

§  1189.  Iridium  prepared  by  the  calcination  of  the  double  ammo- 
niacal  chloride  (§  1188)  presents  the  appearance  of  a  gray  spongy 
mass,  resembling  platinum.  Iridium  is  difficult  to  solder,  and 
hitherto  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  malleable  state ;  while  it  is 
still  more  difficult  of  fusion  than  platinum.  The  metal  is  obtained 
in  a  compact  mass,  very  hard,  and  capable  of  a  fine  polish  bymois- 
teuiag  powdered  iridium  with  water,  compressing  it,  at  first  slightly 
between  tissue-paper,  and  then  powerfully  by  means  of  a  press,  and 
calcining  it  at  a  strong  white-heat  in  a  forge-fii'e.  The  metal  thus 
obtained  is  very  porous,  and  its  specific  gravity  does  not  exceed  16.0, 
while  the  density  of  compact  iridium  is  probably  equal  to  that  of 
platinum ;  as  a  native  alloy  of  iridium  and  platinum  is  found,  con- 
taining 20  per  cent,  of  platinum,  and  crystaUiEed  in  regular  octohe- 
drons,  the  density  of  which  is  22.3.  Nitric  acid  and  even  aqua 
regia  do  not  attack  iridium  when  isolated,  although  aqua  regia  dis- 
solves it  when  alloyed  with  platinum  or  other  metals.  Heated  to 
redness  with  potassa  or  nitre,  iridium  oxidizes,  and  iridiate  of 
potassa  is  formed.  It  is  attacked  by  chlorine  at  a  red-heat  and  in 
the  presence  of  chloride  of  potassium,  a  double  chloride  of  iridium 
and  potassium  being  formed. 
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COMPOUNDS   OF    IKIDIUM  IVITH   OXYGEN. 

1 1190.  Four  compounds  of  iridium  with  oxygen  ai-o  known : 

The  protoxide Ir^O. 

"  sesquioxide Ii'sOj- 

"  binOJdde IrOj. 

"  trinoxide IrO^. 

The  protoxide  of  iridium  is  obtained  by  precipitating  by  an  alka^ 
line  carbonate  the  double  protochloride  of  iridium  and  potassium, 
when  a  greenish-gray  precipitate  is  formed  which  dissolves  in  acids, 
yielding  green  solutions.  The  oside  is  undeeomposable  by  heat, 
but  ie  easily  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  red-heat. 

Seaquioxide  of  iridium  is  formed  when  iridium  is  attacked  by  the 
alkalies  or  alkaline  metals,  and  appears  as  a  black  powder,  inso- 
luble in  acids,  but  combining  with  the  alkalies,  producing  brown 
solutions.     Heat  restores  this  oxide  to  the  state  of  protoxide. 

If  the  sesquioxide  be  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  potassa,  and  the 
liquid  be  afterward  saturated  by  an  acid,  a  precipitate  is  thrown 
down,  which  turns  blue  by  absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  at 
last  assumes  an  indigo  colour,  when  it  has  passed  into  the  state  of 
bydrated  binoxide  of  iridium  IrOa-f2HO.  The  binoxide  may  also 
be  obtained  by  pouring  potassa  into  a  solution  of  sesquichlonde  of 
iridium,  when  no  precipitate  is  formed  at  first,  while  me  liquid,  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air,  deposits  ultimately  a  deep-blue  precipitate. 

Lastly,  when  the  trichloride  of  iridium  IrOlj  is  precipitated  by 
an  alkali,  there  results  a  greenish-yellow  precipitate  of  trinoxide  of 
iridium  IrO.,  which,  however,  is  always  combined  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  alkali. 

If  an  oxide  of  iridium  be  digested  with  a  solution  of  formic  acid 
until  carbonic  acid  is  no  longer  disengaged,  a  very  finely  divided 
black  powder  of  iridium  is  obtained,  which  exerts  a  powerful  absorb- 
ent action  on  gases,  and  causes  the  ignition  of  an  explosive  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  lEIDIUM  WITH  CHLOaiNB. 

§  1191.  Four  chlorides  of  iridium,  corresponding  to  the  foui' 
oxides,  are  known. 

ProtocMoride  of  iridium,  which  is  obtained  by  heating  to  a  dull- 
,  red  very  finely  divided  iridium  in  a  cnrrent  of  chlorine,  combines 
with  the  alkaline  chlorides  and  with  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia, 
yielding  products  which  readily  crystallize.  Iridium  is  "acted  on 
more  powerfully  by  chlorine  when  previously  mixed  with  chloride 
of  potassium. 

Sesquiehloride  of  iridium  1tJ2\^  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
sesquioxide  in  chlorohydrie  acid,  and  appears  as  a  hard,  uncrystal- 
liaable,  and  deliquescent   substance,  which  forms  soluble  double 
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clilorides  with  the  alkahnc  chlorides  aad  ■with  chlorohydrate  of 
ammonia.  When  solutions  of  these  double  chlorides  are  hoiled, 
they  deposit  very  slightly  soluble  double  chlorides,  which  contain 
bichloride  of  iridium  IrCfl,,  while  corresponding  double  compounds, 
containing  prbtochloride  of  iridium  IrCl,  remain  in  the  liquid.  Sul- 
phurous acid  converts  them  into  double  chlorides  containing  the 
protochloride. 

Bichloride  of  iridium  is  formed  when  finely  divided  iridium  or 
its  oxides  are  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  and  heated  to  the  boiling 
point,  when  solutions  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour  are  obtained.  If 
chloride  of  potassium  be  poured  into  the  liquid,  a  double  chloride  is 
obtained,  the  solution  of  which  is  red  and  deposits  octohedric' crys- 
tals, which  are  of  such  an  intense  red  colour  as  to  be  nearly  black, 
and  the  formula  of  which  is  IrClB+KCl+HO.  The  ammoniacal 
bichloride  of  iridium  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
forms  with  boiling  water  a  solution  which  on  cooling  deposits  octo- 
hedral  crystals  of  a  deep-red  colour.  The  coloui-ing  power  of  this 
compound  is  very  great,  as  1  pai't  will  sensibly  colour  40,000  parts 
of  water ;  and  it  is  a  small  quantity  of  this  double  chloride  which 
often  gives  a  red  hue  to  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  am- 

Sulphurous  acid  converts  these  double  compounds  into  soluble 
double  chlorides,  containing  protochloride  of  iridium  IrCl,  and 
which  are  much  more  soluble,  (§  1188.) 

Lastly,  if  an  oxide  or  chloride  of  iridium  be  treated  with  concen- 
trated aqua  regia  not  exceeding  the  temperature  of  110°  or  120°, 
a  deep-brown  solution  is  obtained,  which  contains  trichloride  of  iri- 
dium IrClg.  This  chloride  does  not  crystallize,  but  also  forms 
double  chlorides  with  the  alkaline  chlorides. 

The  solutions  of  iridium  and  its  different  oxides  are  variously  co- 
loured, from  which  property  the  name  of  iridium  has  been  derived. 

COMfOUNDS  OF  IRIDIUM  WITH  SULrHUR. 
§  1192.  Iridium  combines  directly  with  sulphur  when  the  finely 
divided  metal  is  heated  in  a  current  of  vapour  of  sulphur,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  thus  obtain  a  perfect  sulphuration  of  the  metal.  If  sulf- 
hydi'JC  acid  gas  be  passed  through  solutions  of  the  various  chlorides 
of  iridium,  brown  precipitates  are  obtained  which  are  sulphides  cor- 
responding to  the  chlorides.  The  most  sulphuretted  compounds  act 
the  part  of  sulphacids  with  regard  to  the  alkaline  sulphides.  The 
affinity  of  iridium  for  sulphur  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  metal,  iridosmium  being  fused  with  a  mixture  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda  and  sulphur,  when  the  material  is  acted  on,  and  sulph- 
ides of  iridium  and  osmium  are  formed,  which  are  separated  by 
means  of  water.  The  sulphides  are  easily  attacked  by  chlorine, 
and  yield  chlorides  which  are  isolated  by  the  processes  detailed  in 
§  1188. 
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PALLADIUM. 
Equivauent::^  53.3  (665.2;  0=^100). 

§  1193.  Pallatlium  is  a  brilliant  metal,  of  the  specific  gravity 
11,8,  and  of  a  white  colour  interaiediate  between  silver  and  plati- 
num, and  which  begins  to  fuse  at  the  highest  temperature  of  a 
forge-fire,  and  melts  readily  before  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe.  It  can  be  soldered  and  forged  at  a  white-heat,  and  it  is 
malleable  and  readily  worked  into  thin  sheets  and  wire. 

Palladium  does  not  combine  directly  with  oxygen,  but  it  oxidizes 
when  fused  with  potasea,  or  better  still,  with  nitrate  of  potassa. 
Sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  upon  it,  while  nitric  acid  easily  dis- 
solves it  when  assisted  by  heat,  and  aqua  regia  dissolves  it  rapidly. 
It  combines  directly  with  chlorine,  sulphur,  and  silver. 

Palladium  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  brought  into  com- 
merce, being  obtained  as  an  accessory  product  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  gold  ores  ind  the  gold-dust  of  Brazil,  {§  1154,)  which  con- 
sist chiefly  of  an  alloy  of  gold  and  palladium.  Pallamum  alloyed 
with  ^  of  silver  is  use  I  by  dentists,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  use 
it  for  the  consti  ct  on  of  the  graduated  scales  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments, 1  eca  se  while  t  is  nearly  as  white  as  silver,  it  is  not  black- 
ened by  sulf  byd  c  i  1 1 ;  and  the  divisions  on  one  of  the  largest 
instruments  m  the  Pans  observatory  are  drawn  on  palladium. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  PALLADIUM  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  1194.  Two  combinations  of  palladium  with  oxygen  ai'o  known ; 
a  protoxide  PdO,  and  a  binoxide  PdO^. 

Anhydrous  protoxide  of  palladium  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
nitrate  of  palladium  by  gentle  heat,  when  a  deep-gray,  metallic 
powder  remains,  which  loses  aU  its  oxygen  at  a  higher  temperature. 
By  pouring  an  alkaline  carbonate  into  a  solution  of  protoniti'ate  of 
palladium,  a  deep-brown  precipitate  of  hydrated  protoxide  results, 
which  readily  dissolves  in  dilute  acids. 

Binoxide  of  palladium  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  an  isolated 
form,  and  when  caustic  potassa  or  carbonate  of  potassa  is  added  to 
a  solution  of  bichloride  of  palladium,  the  brown  precipitate  which 
forms  always  contains  alkali.  Binoxide  of  palladiimi  readily  parts 
with  half  its  oxygen  at  a  slightly  elevated  temperature,  and  is  com- 
pletely reduced  at  a  higher  degree  of  heat. 

SALTS  FOKMED  BY  THE  PKOTOSIDB  OF  PALLADIUM. 
§  1195.  The  protosalts  of  palladium  yield  solutions  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  from  which  potassa  throws  down  a  brown  precipitate 
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which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  alkali,  while  sulf  hjdi'ic  acid  and  tho 
alkaline  sulphidea  give  black  precipitates  which  do  not  dissolve  in 
an  excess  of  sulfhytlrate.  Cyanide  of  mercury  yields  a  white, 
slightly  grayish  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  palladium ;  and  iron  or 
zinc  precipitate  palladiuni  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  which 
assumes  a  metallic  lustre  when  burnished. 

Nitrate  ofpaUadium  is  obtained  by  dissolving  palladium  in  nitric 
acid,  btit  the  evaporated  liquid  does  not  deposit  crystals,  although, 
if  ammonia  bo  added,  a  crystallizable  double  nitrate  is  formed, 

COMPOUNDS  OF  PALLADIUM  WITH  CHLOBISB. 

1 1196.  Two  chlorides  of  palladium,  corresponding  to  the  two 
oxides,  are  known.  Protochloride  of  paUadium  PdOl  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  palladium  in  aqua  regia,  when  a  red  solution  is 
formed,  yielding  on  evaporation  deep-red  crystals,  which  by  the 
action  of  heat  are  decomposed  and  converted  into  metal.  Proto- 
chloride of  palladium  forms  double  chlorides  with  the  alkaline  chlo- 
rides and  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia.  The  double  chlorides  of 
potf^sium  and  ammonia  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  inso- 
luble in  alcohol ;  their  formulee  are  PdCl-fKCl,  PdCl+NH„HCl, 
and  they  form  beautiful  crystals ;  while  the  double  chloride  of 
sodium,  on  the  contrary,  is  deliquescent  and  very  soluble  in  water. 
The  colour  of  these  double  chlorides  in  small  crystals  is  of  a  slightly 
reddish-yellow. 

Protochloride  of  palladium  is  converted  by  the  action  of  aqua 
regia  and  moderate  heat  into  the  bichloride  PdClj,  which  after  eva- 
poration under  an  air-pump  assumes  the  form  of  a  brown  crystal- 
line mass.  Bichloride  of  palladium,  which  is  not  very  fixed,  and 
the  solutions  of  which  are  readily  decomposed  by  heat,  forms  with 
chloride  of  potassium  a  double  chloride  of  the  formula  PdCl^-l-KCl, 
which,  being  very  slightly  soluble,  is  precipitated  in  red  crystalline 
powder,  consisting  of  small  regular  octohedrons.* 

COMPOUND  OP  PALLADIUM  WITH  CYANOGEN. 

§  1197.    Palladium  has  a  great  afSuity  for   cyanogen,   and  a 

cyanide  of  palladium  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  slightly-grayish 

white  precipitate,  by  adding  a  soluble  cyanide  to  the  solution  of  a 

protosalt  or  of  protochloride  of  palladium,  the  precipitation,  how- 

*  The  oombination  of  pallaffium  with  iodine  deeei^es  some  nofioe,  as  it  ia  of 
importance  in  nndlytioiJ,  obemistrj,  being  obtMned  in  iJie  [leteriuinatioa  of  iodine. 
The  iodine  ooiitaiaad  in  any  Boluble  iodide  maj  be  yerj  esaotly  determined  by 
precipitating  it  by  means  of  nitrate  or  chloride  of  palladium,  when  a  black  fleecy 
deposit  of  iodide  of  palladium  ia  formed,  which  does  not  completely  settle  down 
imtil  after  24  hours,  and  which  ia  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It 
begins  to  lose  ita  iodine  at  a  temperatnre  of  212",  and  ia  entirely  freed  from  it 
when  heated  to  about  580°,  when  pure  palladium  remains,  from  the  weight  of 
which  the  weight  of  the  iodine  with  which  it  was  combined  may  bo  deduced.— 
W.  L.  F. 
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ever,  being  complete  only  when  the  liquid  does  not  contain  an 
excess  of  acid.  Cyanide  of  paHadium  combines  with  the  alkaline 
cyanides  and  with  cyanohydrate  of  ammonia, 

A  hot  and  saturated  solution  of  the  double  cyanide  of  palladium 
and  potassium  deposits,  on  cooling,  small  crystalline  spangles  of  the 
formula  PttCy+KCy-j-HO;  while  the  same  solution  by  slow  eva- 
poration at  the  ordinary  temperature  yields  larger  crystals  of  the 
formula  PdOy+KCy+3HO. 

EXTRACTION  OF  PALLADIUM. 
§  1198.  Palladium  exists  in  small  quantities  in  platinum-ore,  and 
remains  in  the  mother  liquid  which  is  obtained  when  a  solution  of 
platinum-ore  in  aqua  regia  la  precipitated.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  (§  1184)  that  the  metala  which  remain  in  this  mother 
liquid  are  generally  precipitated  by  a  blade  of  iron ;  they  are  then 
redissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  the  excess  of  acid  being  driven  off  by 
evaporation,  the  residue  is  treated  with  water  and  poured  into  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  which  produces  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  palladium,  which  by  the  application  of  heat  leaves  metallic  palla- 
dium. The  greater  proportion  of  palladium  is  obtained  from  the 
Brazil  gold-dust,  which  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  saturated  with 
potassa,  and  then  treated  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury, 
which  precipitates  the  palladium  alone.  Palladium-sponge  is  con- 
verted into  malleable  raetal  by  the  same  process  as  that  described 
for  platinum. 


Equivalent  ^  52.2  (652.5 ;  0  ^  100). 

§  1199.  Rhodium  exists  in  small  quantities  in  the  majority  of 
platinum-ores,  and  has  also  been  found  in  Amenca  combined  with 
gold.  It  is  extracted  from  the  metallic  precipitate  which  ia  obtained 
by  decomposing  by  a  blade  of  iron  the  mother  liquid  which  remains 
after  the  precipitation  of  the  solutions  of  platinum-ore  in  aqua  regia 
by  sal-ammoniac.  These  metals  being  djasolved  in  aqua  regia,  5ie 
palladium  is  precipitated  by  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  the  liquid  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  after  having  added  common  salt  and  an 
excess  of  chlorohydric  acid;  when  the  excess  of  cyanide  of  mercury 
is  converted  into  chloride  of  mercury,  while  double  chlorides  are 
formed  with  the  chloride  of  sodium.  The  substance,  when  dried,  is 
treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  double  chloride  of  platinum 
and  sodium  as  well  as  that  of  iridium  and  sodium;  the  double  chlo- 
ride of  rhodium  and  sodium,  which  is  insoluble  in  a]col^ol,  alone 
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remaining.  This  compound,  after  being  purified  by  erystibllization, 
is  heated  in  a  glass  tnbe  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  when  metallic 
rhodium  remains  on  dissolving  the  substance  in  water. 

Rhodium  has  been  thus  called  on  account. of  the  rose  colour  of 
its  solutions.  It  ia  a  gray  metal  of  the  specific  gravity  10,6, 
resembling  platinum,  but  more  difficult  to  solder  and  fuse  than  this 
latter  metal. 

Rhodium  does  not  oxidize  in  the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
but  when  very  finely  divided  readily  combines  with  oxygen  at  a 
red-heat.  The  most  powerful  osidizmg  acids,  even  aqua  regia,  do 
not  act  on  the  metal  when  pure,  bat  it  readily  dissolves  in  aqua 
regia  when  alloyed  with  platinum  or  other  metals.  Potassa  and 
nitre  act  on  it  at  a  red-heat,  and  convert  it  into  the  sesquioxide ;  and 
bisulphate  of  potassa  also  attacks  it  at  a  red-heat,  forming  a  double- 
sulphate  of  potassa  and  sesquioxide  of  rhodium. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  RHODIUM  lYITH  OXYGEN. 

§  1200.  The  existence  of  two  oxides  of  rhodium,  the  protoxide 
RhO  and  the  sesquioxide  RhjOg,  is  admitted. 

The  protoxide  RhO  is  formed  when  very  finely  divided  rhodium 
ia  roasted  in  the  air  at  a  high  temperature;  while  if  the  temperature 
be  lower,  oxides  intermediate  between  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide 
are  obtained. 

The  sesquioxide  RhjO,  is  produced  when  powdered  rhodium  is 
attacked  by  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  potassa,  when,  after  treating 
the  substance  with  water  and  washing  the  residue  with  a  weak  acid, 
the  sesquioxide  remains  in  the  foi-m  of  a  black  powder.  This  is  the 
most  important  oxide  of  rhodium,  as  it  combines  with  the  acids  and 
forms  salts  of  which  the  solutions  are  red  when  concentrated,  and 
rose-coloured  when  more  diluted.  Potassa  precipitates  the  hydrated 
s^quioxide  from  its  solutions  on  boiling  the  liquid,  while  ammonia 
throws  down,  when  cold,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  ia  not  deposited 
for  some  time,  and  which  is  a  compound  of  the  sesquioxide  with  am- 
monia. Sulfhydric  acid  and  sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia  give  brown 
precipitates.  Hydrogen  reduces  solutions  of  rhodium  when  aided 
by  solar  light,  and  precipitates  from  them  metallic  rhodium ;  and 
iron,  zinc,  and  copper  precipitate  the  metal  in  the  form  of  a  black 
powder. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  RHODIUM  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  1201.  Two  chlorides  of  rhodium  corresponding  to  the  two 
oxides  are  known,  and  are  prepared  by  treating  the  mixture  of 
oxides  obtained  by  roasting  rhodium  in  the  air  with  chlorohydrie 
acid,  when  two  chlorides  are  formed;  the  protochloride  RhOl, 
which  remains  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  reddish  powder,  and  the 
sesquichloride  RhaCl^,  which  dissolves.  The  sesquichloride  pro- 
duces brown  solutions,  and  does  not  crystallize,  but  forms  witlt 
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the  alkaline  chlorides  ciTstallizaljle  doublo  chlorides,  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour,  the  beat  method  of  preparing  which  consists  in  heating, 
in  a  current  of  chlorine,  a  mixture  of  finely  divided  rhodium  and 
alkaline  chloride. 

The  double  chloride  of  rhodium  and  sodium  crystallizes  in  beau- 
tiful red  crystals,  of  which  the  formula  is  Rh,Cl,+ 3N»C1+18H0. 

COMPOUND  OF  RHODIUM  'WITH  SULPHUE. 
§  1202.  Rhodium  combines  directly  with  sulphur  at  a  red-heat, 
forming  a  sulphide  which  is  fusible  in  a  forge-fire.  When  sulf- 
hydrate  of  ammonia  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  the  double  chloride 
of  rhodium  and  sodium,  a  l)rown  precipitate  of  the  sulphide  Kh^S^ 
is  obtained. 


RUTHENIUM. 
Equivalbnt  =  52.2(652.5;  0  =  100). 

§  1203.  A  new  metal,  to  which  the  name  of  ruthenium  has  been 
given,  has  been  recently  found  in  the  piatiniferous  sands,  occurring 
principally  in  iridosmium,  which  sometimes  contains  5  or  6  per 
cent,  of  it.  In  ita  chemical  properties,  ruthenium  closely  resembles 
iridium,  with  -which  it  was  for  a  long  time  confounded.  Ruthenium 
is  extracted  from  iridosmium  by  heating  to  redness  in  a  poreelam 
tube,  traversed  by  a  current  of  moist  chlorine,  a  mixture  of  finely 
powdered  iridcramium  with  one-half  its  weight  of  common  salt.  The 
mass,  when  cooled,  is  dissolved  in  water,  producing  a  brownish-red 
solution,  into  which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  are  poured  after  hav- 
ing heated  it  to  about  120°,  when  a  brownish-red  precipitate  of 
sesquioxide  of  ruthenium,  mixed  with  oxide  of  osmium,  is  formed. 
The  precipitate  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  nitric  acid,  to  convert 
the  oxide  of  osmium  into  osmic  acid,  which  is  driven  off  by  boihng 
for  a  short  time.  The  residue  is  calcined  for  one  hour  in  a  silver 
ci-ucible,  with  a  mixture  of  potassa  and  nitre,  when  the  material  is 
treated  with  water  deprived  of  air  by  boiling,  and  allowed  to  rest 
for  12  hours  in  a  bottle  closely  corked  and  wholly  filled.  The 
liquid,  which  is  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  is  then  decanted  and 
saturated  with  nitric  acid,  when  the  sesquioxide  of  ruthenium  is 
precipitated  in  a  black  velvetlike  powder,  which,  by  calcination  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  yields  metallic  ruthenium. 

Ruthenium  is  a  gray  metal,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  8.6,  resem- 
bling iridium ;  and  it  is  infusible,  does  not  consolidate  at  a  red-heat, 
and  is  acted  on  with  great  difficulty  by  aqua  regia. 

Several  oxides  and  corresponding  chlorides  of  ruthenium  have 
been  obtained. 
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ORGANIC  CHE^IISTItY. 

INTRODUCTfON. 

§  1204.  In  this  fourth  psii-t  it  is  intended  to  give  a  description  of 
the  substances  found  in  organized  beiags,  as  well  as  the  combina- 
tions derived  from  them  by  various  chemical  processes  performed  in 
the  laboratory.  The  majority  of  organic  compounds  may  he  com- 
pared ivith  those  comprised  under  the  head  of  inorganic  chemistry, 
and,  like  the  latter,  may  be  crystallized  by  fusion,  sublimation,  or 
solution ;  and  can  combine  either  with  acidi,  or  with  bases,  or  may 
be  decomposed  into  acid  and  into  basic  elements,  their  compounds 
being  subject  to  the  laws  of  definite  proportions  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  substances  belonging  to  mineral  chemistiy.  In  a  word,  they 
possess  no  peculiar  character  which  authorizes,  in  a  methodic  classi- 
fication, their  separation  from  compounds  of  mineral  chemistry, 
from  which  they  are  dietingnished  by  their  origin  alone ;  the  sepa- 
ration being  only  admitted  becaiise  it  facilitates  the  study  of  organic 
compounds,  which  are  generally  of  a  complex  character,  and  the 
properties  of  which  Eire  more  readily  understood  after  the  student 
has  become  familiarized  with  the  most  frequent  and  simple  reac- 
tions of  mineral  chemistry. 

There  exists,  however,  in  organized  beings,  a  certain  number  of 
substances,  the  essential  physical  properties  of  which  difi'er  greatly 
from  those  just  mentioned,  and  which  constitute  the  organs  of  vege- 
tables and  animals.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  insolubility  in 
solrents,  and  by  the  peculiai  foims  they  asaame  under  the  infiuence 
of  vitality.  They  undergo,  m  oigamatd  bemgs,  a  host  of  trans- 
formations, frequently  ivithout  experiencing  any  lemarkable  change 
in  their  elementary  composition,  and  thus  become  fitted  for  the  va^ 
rious  parts  which  they  are  deitmed  to  constitute  in  organic  life. 
They  can  in  no  manner  be  made  to  assume  a  ciystalline  form ;  and 
whenever  they  are  crystallized  or  included  m  compounds  subjected 
to  the  ordinary  laws  of  definite  propoitions  and  capable  of  crystal- 
lization, it  wiU  be  found  that  they  have  been  completely  changed, 
and  that  the  new  differ  very  matenall;  fiom  the  oiiginal  substances, 
although  their  elementary  composition  is  frequently  identical. 
Vol.  IL— 2P  301 
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We  shall  call  these  compounds  organized  substances,  or  organised 
matter,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  substances  found  in  living 
beingSj  and  often  confounded  with  them  under  the  general  name 
of  organia  substances  or  matter,  which  should  only  be  considered  as 
indicating  their  common  origin.  The  latter  name,  however,  should 
be  applied  only  to  substances  of  the  organic  kingdom  which  ai-e  not 
also  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

§  1205.  Some  organic  substances  contain  only  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen ;  and,  while  the  majority  of  substances  found  in  vegetables 
contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  those  forming  the  organs 
of  animals  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 
Similar  quaternary  compounds  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
vegetables,  principally  in  the  cereals,  which,  thence  derive  their 
property  of  nourishing  animal  life.  Some  organized  beings  also 
contain  a  greater  number  of  simple  bodies:  thus,  some  contain 
sulphur,  othere  phosphorus.  Animals  provided  mth  a  stony  case, 
or  shells,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  forming 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  external  envelop ;  while  the  bones  of 
vertebrated  animals  contain  a  large  quantity  of  phosphate  and  a 
small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Lastly,  in  all  animals  and 
vegetables,  salts  are  found,  formed  by  the  mineral  bases,  combined 
eider  with  mineral  or  organic  acids,  and  which,  in  many  cases,  ap- 
pear essential  to  the  existence  and  development  of  the  organized 
being.  The  principal  mineral  bases  found  in  organized  beings  are 
potassa,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese ;  while  the  mineral  acids  are  carbonic,  phosphoric,  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  silicic  acid.  In  addition  to  the  salts  formed  by  these 
substances,  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  magne- 
sium, and  more  rarely  their  bromides  and  iodides,  also  occur.  These 
mineral  substances,  with  the  exception  of  nitric  acid,  are  found  in 
the  ashes  of  organized  beings  after  their  combustion. 

Carbon  and  its  compounds  with  oxygen  may  be  ranked  among 
organic  substances,  as  they  are,  in  most  casea,  extracted  from  them ; 
and  with  still  greater  reason  may  ammonia  be  included  among  them, 
as  it  is  always  prepared  from  organic  matter.  We  shall  not,  how- 
ever, recur  to  those  substances  which  have  been  considered  in  the 
preceding  parts  of  this  work. 

g  1206.  The  various  organic  compounds  may  be  divided  into — 

1.  Compounds  which  cannot  be  separated  into  several  kinds  of 
substances  without  evidently  changing  their  constitution  and  nature, 
which  we  shall  call  simple  proximate  principles ; 

2.  Compounds  formed  of  one  or  two  proximate  principles,  united 
in  definite  proportions; 

3.  Compounds  formed  by  the  union,  in  indefinite  proportions, 
either  of  proximate  principles,  or  definite  compounds  of  these  same 
principles. 

We  shall  give  the  name  of  speeies  to  compounds  of  the  first  two 
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classes,  wliile  substances  of  the  third  class  will  be  considered  as 
mixtures  of  several  epeoies,  which  latter  it  is  always  possible  to 
separate,  either  by  mechanical  means  or  chemical  processes,  with- 
out altering  their  nature. 

The  name  of  proximate  analysis  is  given  to  the  mechanical  or 
chemical  operations,  the  objects  of  which  are  to  separate  the  species 
which  immediately  constitute  organized  beings ;  and  elementary 
analysis  is  the  operation  by  which  the  nature  and  proportions  of 
the  simple  bodies  composing  these  beings  is  determined.  Element- 
ary analysis  is  generally  applied  to  species,  because  the  knowledge 
of  their  composition  furnishes  one  of  their  most  distinctive  charac- 
teristics. 

PKOXIMATE  AKALY8IS  OF  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES. 

§  1207.  The  proximate  analysis  of  organic  substances  is  one  of- 
the  most  difScult  problems  of  this  branch  of  chemistry,  because  the 
great  instability  of  organic  matter,  the  facility  with  which  it  is  al- 
tered by  chemical  agents,  and  the  great  diversity  of  its  nature,  do  not 
permit  the  establishing  of  well-defined  rules,  such  as  those  applied 
to  the  analysis  of  mineral  substances. 

Mechanical  separation  by  the  lens  and  microscope  affords  a  means 
of  separation  which  sometimes  succeeds ;  and  in  some  cases  leviga- 
tion  may  be  used,  by  suspending  the  mixture  in  water,  when  the 
various  insoluble  species  composing  it  are  deposited,  more  or  less 
rapidly,  according  to  their  varieties  of  density  and  shape. 

Neutral  solventB,  that  is,  those  which  exert  no  chemical  action  on 
the  organic  species  to  be  separated,  afford  the  moat  ordinary  means 
for  the  isolation  of  the  latter ;  and  the  substances  most  frequently 
employed  for  the  purpose  are  water,  alcohol  in  vai'ious  degrees  of 
concentration,  ether,  and  wood-spirit.  As  they  are  used  sometimes 
cold  and  sometimes  hot,  it  is  important  in  the  latter  case  to  ascer- 
tain whether  some  of  the  organic  species  are  not  modified  by  the 
temperature  at  which  the  operation  is  being  carried  on.  Soluble 
and  insoluble  organic  substances  constituting  a  mixture  may  be 
separated  by  means  of  neutral  solvents,  and  the  solutions,  when 
slowly  evaporated  at  a  proper  temperature,  frequently  deposit  the 
species  successively  in  the  form  of  crystals,  which  can  thus  be  iso- 
lated ;  and,  although  the  separation  is  generally  incompletely  effected 
by  the  first  crystallization,  by  redissolving  the  crystalline  deposits 
which  have  successively  formed  in  the  same  solvent,  as  before,  and 
recrystallizing  them,  the  species  may  be  separated  in  a  state  of 
purity. 

By  subjecting  a  mixture  of  organic  species  to  the  successive  action 
of  various  solvents,  they  can  generally  be  separated  into  several 
parts,  each  of  which  is  formed  of  a  more  simple  mixture  than  the 
original  mixture.  By  skilfully  applying  the  action  of  neutral  solv- 
ents, substances  which  do  not  even  present  great  differences  of  solu- 
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bility  in  the  same  solvent  can  be  separated,  remarkable  instances  of 
■which  ■will  be  mentioned  when  treating  of  the  analysis  of  fat  s\ib- 
etances. 

Solvents  which  exert  a  chemical  action  on  the  organic  species 
composing  the  mixture,  but  without  modifying  the  species  so  that  it 
cannot  be  restored  to  its  original  state,  are  frequently  ased  with 
success ;  but  their  action  must  be  limited,  either  to  the  decomposi- 
tion of  a  compound  species  into  simple  species,  or  to  simple  combi- 
nations of  the  species  with  the  substance  of  the  solvent ;  in  ■which 
case  one  or  several  of  the  species  combine  with  the  substance  of  the 
Bolvent,  and  form  soluble  compounds,  the  simple  species  of  which 
may  be  separated  ■without  change.  Thus,  an  insoluble  salt,  formed 
by  an  organic  acid  with  a  mineral  or  an  organic  base,  mny  be  de- 
composed by  a  solution  of  potassa  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  so  that 
,the  organic  acid  shall  form  a  soluble  compound  with  the  alkalies, 
from  which  it  may  then  be  separated  without  change. 

Acid  solvents  are  also  sometimes  employed,  as,  for  example,  when 
an  insoluble  organic  base  is  combined  with  an  organic  or  mineral 
acid,  forming  an  insoluble  salt :  by  treating  the  substance  with  a 
weak  solution  of  chlorohydric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  base  is  dissolved, 
and  may  be  precipitated  by  supersaturating  the  liquid  by  potassa  or 


The  metallic  salts  are  sometimes  employed  to  effect  double  de- 
composition, in  solutions  obtained  by  treating  organic  mixtures  by 
neutral  or  alkaline  solvents.  Thus,  a  great  number  of  organic 
acids  form  insoluble  salts  with  protoxide  of  lead  ;  and  by  adding 
acetate  of  lead  to  their  solutions,  previously  neutralized  by  potassa 
or  ammonia,  an  insoluble  salt,  formed  by  the  oxide  of  lead  with  the 
organic  acid,  is  precipitated ;  and  the  precipitate,  after  being  well 
washed,  is  suspended  in  water,  through  which  a  current  of  sulf  hy- 
drie  acid  gas  is  passed,  when  the  lead  is  converted  into  insoluble 
sulphide,  while  the  organic  acid  separates  and  generally  dissolves 
in  the  liquid. 

Many  organic  substances,  which  do  not  change  in  the  air  in  the 
presence  of  neutral  solvents  at  the  ordinary  temperatiu-e,  possess 
the  property  of  absorbing  oxygen  rapidly  when  in  contact  with  an 
alkaline  liquid,  in  which  case  they  are  converted  into  acids  which 
combine  with  the  alkali ;  and  it  is  therefore  important,  when  alkaline 
solvents  are  used,  to  determine  by  a  preliminary  experiment  whether 
the  phenomenon  just  mentioned  will  take  place ;  which  is  done  by 
introducing  a  smaJl  quantity  of  the  organic  substance  and  the  alka- 
line solvent  into  a  graduated  bell-glass,  filled  with  air  over  mer- 
cury, and  to  observe  whether  the  volume  of  air  is  lessened. 

§  1208.  Certain  organic  species  are  isolated  by  distillation,  which 
process  requires  great  caution;  and  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  product  of  distillation  really  pre-existed  in  the  mixture, 
or  whether  it  has  resulted  from  changes  effected  by  heat  in  the 
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original  substances.  Distillation  or  sublimation  must,  in  many 
cases,  be  effected  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  the  boiling  point 
of  substances  which  volatilize  under  the  ordinaiy  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  because  the  temperature  of  ebullition  la  often  sufficiently 
elevated  to  change  the  other  organic  species  which  exist  in  the  mix- 
ture. The  substances  are  then  heated  in  a  current  of  steam,  when 
the  vapours  of  the  organic  volatile  species,  having  considerable  ten- 
sion at  the  temperature  of  212°,  are  continually  carried  over  by 
the  aqueous  vapour,  and  condensed  with  it.  By  this  process  many 
of  the  odoriferous  essential  oils  contained  in  plants  are  separated. 

By  applying  distillation  to  organic  substances,  a  mixture  of  seve- 
ral volatUe  species  is  frequently  obtained,  which  are  soluble  in  each 
other,  and  cannot  be  separated  by  the  means  of  chemical  combina- 
tion. When  such  species  are  unequally  volatile,  a  separation  may 
be  effected  by  subjecting  them  to  successive  distillations  and  dividing 
the  products  into  fractions,  if  not  absolute,  at  least  sufficient  foi' 
the  study  of  the  properties  of  the  species.  The  difficulties  of  such 
a  separation  increase  as  the  difference  between  the  boiling  points 
ie  smaller ;  and  it  is  often  more  advantageous,  instead  of  distilling 
the  mixture  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  to  boil 
it  under  a  much  weaker  pressure,  because,  in  tbat  case,  the  ratio 
between  then:  elastic  forces  becomes  much  less.  We  will  endeavour 
to  explain  this  by  an  example. 

Let  uB  suppose  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  in  nearly 
equal  proportions.  Alcohol  alone  boils  at  173.3°,  and  ether  isolated 
at  94.5°,  under  the  pressure  of  29.922  inches ;  and  we  will  admit, 
although  the  supposition  is  not  entirely  exact,  that  the  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether  boils  at  94.5°.  The  normal  tension  of  the  va- 
pour of  ether  at  this  temperature  is  29.922  inches,  while  that  of 
alcohol  is  4.055  inches,  and  the  ratio  of  the  two  tensions  is  there- 
fore 0.136.  It  is  evident  that  the  first  portions  which  pass  over  in 
distillation  will  contain  much  more  ether  than  alcohol,  but  that  this 
will  contain,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  latter 
substance,  since  the  ratio  of  the  two  tensions  is  represented  by  0.136. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  mixture  be  boiled  under  a  pressure  suffi- 
ciently feeble  for  the  boiling  point  to  sink  down  to  32°,  the  normal 
tension  of  alcohol  at  this  temperature  being  0.492  inches,  while  that 
of  ether  is  7.165  inches,  the  ratio  between  the  two  elastic  forces  is 
only  0.068,  and  consequently  much  more  feeble  than  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  94.5°.  If,  therefore,  the  retort  containing  the  mixture 
be  surrounded  with  ice,  and  the  distillation  effected  by  rarefying  the 
air  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  the  proportion  of  alcohol  which  will 
pass  over  in  distillation  at  the  same  time  with  the  ether  will  scarcely 
be  one-half  of  that  which  distilled  at  the  temperature  of  94.5° ; 
and  the  proportion  wiU  be  stUl  less  if  the  retort  be  sun-ounded  by 
a  refrigerating  mixture  of  ice  and  common  salt  at  14°.  In  fact,  at 
this  temperature,  the  tension  of  the  vapour   of  alcohol  is  0.251 
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inches,  wliile  that  of  the  vapour  of  ether  is  4.468  inches;  and  the 
ratio  of  the  two  elastic  forces  is  only  0.056.* 

We  will  not  devote  too  much  time  to  a  general  indication  of  the 
principal  processes  employed  for  the  analysis  of  organic  mixtures, 
as  in  the  following  a  large  number  of  examples  will  be  given,  which 
are  better  adapted  to  illustrate  the  methods. 


ELEMENTARY  ANALYSIS  OF  ORGAOTC  SUBSTANCES. 

1 1209,  Although,  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  the  greater 
part  of  the  processes  employed  in  chemistry,  to  determine  wie  ele- 
mentai-y  composition  of  organic  substances,  have  been  ah'cady  ex- 
plained, we  still  think  it  necessary  to  add  some  new  details,  and 
indicate  the  various  precautions  to  be  observed,  according  to  the 
nature  and  physical  properties  of  the  organic  substances  to  be 


It  has  been  mentioned  (§  1205)  that  the  majority  of  s 
extracted  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  were  composed  only  of  carbon, 
hydi-ogen,  and  oxygen,  while  a  certain  number  of  vegetable  species 
and  the  majority  of  animal  substances  contain  nitrogen  in  addition  ; 
and  lastly,  that  some  organic  substances  contain  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus. But,  by  subjecting  organic  substances  to  the  various  reac- 
tions capable  of  being  performed  in  the  laboratory,  other  substances 
are  obtained,  which  are  not  organic  substances,  properly  so  called, 
because  they  have  not  been  directly  extracted  from  the  organic 
kingdom,  but  the  study  of  which  presents  great  interest.  Such  sub- 
stance, produced  by  chemical  reactions,  often  contain  elements  which 
have  not  been  met  with  m  oiganie  substances,  properly  so  called, 
as,  foi  example,  chlorme,  biomme  iodine,  arsenic.  Again,  organic 
bpecies  which  act  the  part  of  acids  may  form  salts  with  mineral 
bases  while  1 1'-ic  oiganie  specie=i  fcrm  salts  with  the  mineral  acids. 


r  the  refrigwotuig  mis- 
ture"  The  retort  ia  fitted  to  an  or- 
il  nary  tubulated  reoeiver  B,  the 
_  corks  of  which  are  coTored  with 
^aliug  wn^,  and  which  is  arranged 
I  a  Teasel,  so  that  it  may  be  en- 
lelj  ooTored  hj  a  refrigerating 
nature  of  crystallised  chloride  of 
ikinm  and  ice ;  the  temperature 
of  which  mixture  must  necessarily 
^be  much  lower  than  that  aurround- 
To  the  second  tu- 
buiure  of  the  reoeivet  a  leadeii- 
pipe  having  a  skipoock  r  and 
commanicating  with  an  i:r  i  ump  ih  titled  A  raeuum  is  made  until  the  liquid 
in  the  retoit  boils  when  the  stopooek  r  is  closed  ind  the  diatjllation  is  effected 
by  means  of  (he  diflerence  of  temperature  m  the  retort  and  tlie  receiver.  The 
distillation  can  be  atresl«d  at  will,  by  aUomng  aii  tn  enter  the  apparatus  through 
the  stopcock  r. 
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Now,  the  study  of  thcso  salts  possesses  great  interest,  because  they 
are  more  easily  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  than  the  isolated  or- 
ganic species,  and  their  analysis  furnishes  very  valuable  elements 
for  the  determination  of  the  composition  and  constitution  of  the 
species.  From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chemist  who  devotes 
lumself  to  the  investigation  of  organic  substances  must  frequently 
examine  elements  quite  different  from  those  which  exist  naturally  in 
the  aubstauces  subjected  to  analysis,  and  that  the  presence  of  such 
new  elements  sometimes  obliges  him  to  modify  his  ordinary  pro- 


DBTERMINATION  OP  CARBON  AND  IirDROGEN. 

§  1210.  The  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  an  organic  compound  are 
always  determined  hy  completely  burning  the  substance,  either  in 
free  oxygen,  or  by  means  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  an  easily  re- 
ducible metallic  oxide ;  when  the  hydrogen  ia  converted  into  water, 
which  is  ahsorfoed  by  some  highly  hygroscopic  substance,  such  as 
chloride  of  calcium  or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  carbon 
passes  into  the  state  of  carbonic  acid,  which  combines  with  a  known 
quantity  of  caustic  potassa ;  the  increase  of  weight  of  the  potassa 
representing  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  formed. 

Oxide  of  copper  CuO,  which  is  generally  used  to  effect  the  com- 
bustion, may  be  prepared  in  several  ways,  and  ia  each  case  presents 
some  speciftl  properties  on  which  it  is  proper  to  dwell. 

One  of  the  most  simple  processes  consists  in  roasting  copper 
turnings  at  a  red-heat  in  the  muffle  of  a  cupelling  furnace,  (fig,  594,) 
when,  the  surface  of  the  copper  becoming  oxidized,  the  whole  is  re- 
moved after  a  few  hours'  roasting,  and  rubbed  in  a  mortar  to  detach 
the  oxide,  or  to  palveriae  those  sheets  of  copper  which  are  entirely 
converted  into  oxide.  The  substance  is  passed  over  a  coarse  sieve 
to  separate  the  sheets  of  metal,  which  are  again  roasted.  A  very 
coarse-grained  oxide  is  thus  obtained,  which  attracts  but  slightly  the 
moisture  of  the  air.  A  finer  oxide,  the  hygrometric  power  of  which 
is  equally  feeble,  is  prepared  by  substituting  for  the  copper  turn- 
ings, copper  precipitated  chemically,  or  produced  by  decomposing 
acetate  of  copper  by  heat. 

An  oxide  of  copper  in  fine  powder,  and  more  easily  reducible 
than  that  prepared  by  roasting,  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  cal- 
cining for  an  hour,  at  a  dull  red-heat,  the  suhnitrate  of  copper  which 
remains  after  evaporation.  The  oxide,  which,  when  ground,  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  fine,  velvet-black  powder,  is  well  adapted 
to  the  combustion  of  organic  substances,  but  rapidly  attracts  thp 
moisture  of  the  air,  and,  on  this  account,  requires  great  caotion  in 
analysis,  if  the  amount  of  hydrogen  is  to  be  accurately  determined. 

The  oxide  of  copper  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  car- 
bonate hy  heat  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  combustion  of  organic 
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substances,  but  is  at  least  as  hygrometi'ic  as  that  prepared  by 
calcining  the  nitrate ;  which  property,  however,  may  be  lessened 
by  heatiLg  it  longer  and  at  a  higher  temperature,  when  it  again 
becomes  more  compact,  and  is  reduced  with  greater  diiBculty  by 
combustible  aubstancea. 

Chromate  of  lead  PbO,Cr03  ia  sometimes  substituted  for  oxide 
of  copper,  because  organic  substances  burn  readily  in  contact  with 
the  salt ;  and,  as  the  chromate  fuses  at  quite  a  low  temperature, 
the  heat  is  raised  toward  the  close  of  the  combustion,  so  &s  to  cause 
its  fusion ;  by  which  means  the  last  particles  of  carbon  which  may 
remain  after  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  are  forced 
into  contact  with  the  burning  substance,  and  their  combustion  is 
necessarily  complete.  Chromate  of  lead  possesses  another  advan- 
tage in  being  less  hygrometric  than  oxide  of  copper,  so  that  the 
determination  of  hydrogen  may  be  made  more  accurately.  The 
chromate  of  lead  should  be  previously  fused  in  an  earthen  crucible, 
rolled  into  a  plate  on  a  sheet  of  copper,  reduced  to  powder,  and  im- 
mediately preserved  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

Before  using  oxide  of  copper  for  combustion,  it  is  always  heated 
to  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible,  in  order  to  destroy  the  organic 
dust  with  which  it  may  be  mixed  and  drive  off  its  moisture ;  and 
the  crucible,  when  removed  from  the  fire,  is  placed  under  a  bell- 
glass  containing  some  piecea  of  quicklime,  and  allowed  to  cool.  It  is 
frequently  used  before  it  is  entirely  cooled,  as  there  is  then  lesa 
fear  of  its  attracting  moisture. 

§1211'.  As  organic  matter  burns  under  conditions  differing 
slightly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance,  we  shall  pay  at- 
tention to  several  cases. 

We  will  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  organic  substance 
contains  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  wiU  also  examine 
several  points,  according  to  the  state  of  the  substance  and  its  greater 
or  less  volatility,  assuming  the  substance  to  be  solid,  non-volatile, 
and  not  decomposable  below  212°. 

The  combustion  is  effected  in  a  glass  tube  ah,  (fig.  609,)  made 
c  as  strong  as  possible,  and  of  an 

"     '"""'       iiii'i.»~ii. ;. TTT-^  internal   diameter  of  about   15 

I'ig-  609-  millimetres,  being  ^  metre   in 

length,  while  one  of  its  ends  is  drawn  out  to  a  point  c  and  turned 
upward.  The  other  end  a,  which  remains  open,  has  its  edges 
slightly  rounded,  so  aa  not  to  injure  the  cork  fitted  into  it ;  which 
latter  should  be  previously  dried  in  a  stove  at  the  temperature  of 
212°,  to  prevent  it  from  giving  off  moisture. 

The  glass  tube  iotended  for  analysis,  and  which  we  shall  call  the 
eombustion-tube,  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  wiping  it  out  with 
tissue-paper,  and  then  heated  throughout  its  whole  length,  while  a 
tube  open  at  both  ends,  and  fitted  to  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows,  is  in- 
troduced into  it,  when  the  current  of  air  thus  established  r 
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all  moisture ;  after  wliieli  the  tube  must  be  closed  ymh  a  cork.  As 
the  combustion- tube  may  still  contain  some  organic  dust,  a  small 
quantity  of  hot  oxide  of  copper,  recently  calcined,  is  introduced 
into  it,  and,  after  having  shaken  the  tube,  the  oxide  is  set  aside. 

The  organic  matter  intended  for  analysis  having  been  previously 
finely  powdered,  the  portion  to  be  subjected  to  combustion,  -which 
varies  in  weight  from  8.300  gm.  to  0.500  gm.,  is  very  accurately 
weighed.  Larger  quantities  are  sometimes  taken  when  the  substance 
contains  but  little  carbon  or  hydrogen  and  great  exactness  is  re- 
quired in  the  analysis.  It  is  to  be  weighed  in  a  small  glass  tube 
closed  at  one  end ;  and  if  the  matter  is  hygroscopic,  the  open  end 
of  the  tube  should  be  closed  with  a  ground-glass  stopper. 

The  mixture  of  the  organic  matter  with  oxide  of  copper  is  made 
in  a  mortar  of  glazed  porcelain  or  glass,  which  has  previously  been 
perfectly  dried  by  being  heated  in  a  stove ;  but  it  is  better  to  use 
3.  metallic  mortar,  ffig,  610,)  not  very  deep,  and  highly  polished  on 
the  inside,  because  it  ia  more  easily  heated,  and  be- 
cause metal  does  not  attract  moisture  like  glassv 
The  inside  of  the  mortar  should  be  cleaned,  before 
using  it,  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper, 
Fig.  610.  lyhich  is  afterward  rejected.  The  quantity  of  oxide 
of  copper  to  be  mixed  with  the  organic  matter,  and  which  should 
be  such  as  to  occupy  a  length  of  1  or  2  decimetres  in  the  combus- 
tion-tube, being  first  placed  in  the  mortar,  the  organic  matter  con- 
tained in  the  small  tube  in  which  it  has  been  weighed  is  added ;  while, 
in  order  that  none  may  adhere  to  its  sides,  a  small  quantity  of 
oxide  of  copper  is  passed  through  the  small  tube  several  times  and 
then  poured  into  the  mortar.  The  substance  is  ground  rapidly  with 
the  pestle,  in  order  to  make  a  uniform  mixture,  which  is  immediately 
introduced  into  the  combnation-tube,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  small 
column  of  pure  oxide,  of  3  or  4  centimetres  in  length,  has  been  pre- 
viously deposited ;  for  which  purpose  the  substance  in  the  mortar 
is  dipped  up  with  the  tube,  or  first  poured  on  a  copper  spoon  C, 
,^^^S^M  (fig.  611,)  and  thence,  by  a  copper  funnel,  into  the 
(^SI^E^P  combustion-tube.  A  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  cop- 
Fig.  611.  pgf  being  rubbed  in  the  mortar  to  remove  any  par- 
ticles of  the  mixture  which  may  adhere,  and  then  dropped  into  the 
tube,  the  latter  is  then  filled  with  pure  oxido  of  copper.* 

*  As  MiteherEcli'a  old  motliocl  of  filling  oombuBticiiL-tubea,  which  for  a  long  time 
was  j-ejecwi  by  Vae  minority  of  chemista,  seems  now  agaia  to  be  brought  into  use, 
it  will  be  well  to  mention  it.  Th«  organic  eubatnnce  is  ooutaiued  in  n.  long  tube, 
the  estemal  diniHeterof  whiohia  auffioiently  small  as  to  allo-wof  its  being  inserted 
into  the  comhustion-tabe  ;  and  the  oxide  of  copper  is  used,  after  being  heated  to 
n  dull-red,  while  it  is  still  of  a  tomperature  of  about  212°,  at  wliioh  degree  of  beat 
the  organic  Bubatanoe  ia  supposed  not  to  decompose.  The  absorption  of  moisture 
by  the  oiide  of  copper  ia  thus  prevented  during  the  filling,  which  is  done  aa  fol- 
lowa : — Supposing  the  combustion-tnbe  to  be  18  inches  long,  the  lower  2  inches 
■would  be  filled  with  coarse  oiide,  and  then  a  column  of  iioe  oxide  Ttould  be  in- 
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If  the  oxide  of  copper  employed  is  very  finely  powdered,  there 
is  danger  that  the  column  ■will  not  he  sufficiently  porous  to  allow  an 
easy  disengagement  of  gas ;  and  a  small  canal  must  therefore  he 
made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  throughout  its  whole  length, 
which  is  easily  effected  hy  carefully  dropping  the  tube  lengthwise 
on  a  smooth  table,  and  perhaps  applying  a  few  slight  shocks  at  the 
ends. 

As  the  oxide  of  copper  during  this  manipulation  has  almost 
always  attracted  an  appreciable  quantity  of  moisture,  this  must  bo 
removed  if  the  exact  amount  of  hydrogen  in  the  substance  is  to  he 
determined ;  which  is  effected  by  placing  the  combustion-tube  in  a  tin 
vessel  V  (fig.  612)  filled  with  hot  water,  and  made  to  communicate 

with  a  small 
air-pump  P, 
to  the  second 
tubulure  of 
which  is  fit- 
ted a  tube  T, 
filled  with 
pumice-stone 
soaked  in  sul- 
•  phurie  acid. 
lij  working 
the  pump  so- 

Kg.BlZ.  ""'     *'■»»=' 

andeachtime 
allowing  the  ah-  to  enter  which  was  dried  by  passing  through  the 
tube  T,  the  hygroscopic  moisture  is  completely  removed ;  hut  the 
process  can  only  be  employed  when  the  organic  substance  does  not 
give  off  sensibly  any  vapour,  in  vacuo,  at  a  temperature  of  212°, 
and  when  it  cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  either  give  off  water 
or  decompose.  In  any  other  case  the  process  of  desiccation  just 
mentioned  could  not  be  employed,  and  recourse  must  be  taken  to 
the  use  of  coarser  and  more  highly  calcined  oxide  of  copper,  while 

serted,  oecupying  about  6  inches ;  after  whicli  tlie  organic  substanoa  is  introtJuoed, 
b;  inserting  Uie  tube  contiuning  it  in  the  combostiou-tube,  and  allowing  the  desired 
qumitity  to  fall  oot;  after  -wbich  the  small  tube  is  corked,  and  subsequently 
-neighed  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  substance  extracted.  The  combustion-tuiie 
ia  then  filled  witii  another  oolumn  of  6  inches  of  fine  oxide  of  copper,  and  the  or- 
ganic substance  is  mixed  up  thoroughly,  by  means  of  the  Bpirally-tiriBted  end  of  n 
long  and  clean  oopperwire,  nith  tie  columns  of  oxide  below  and  beneath  it;  wliioh 
is  easily  done  by  Baooaasively  sorewing  the  wire  down  to  the  layer  of  coarse  ositfE, 
acd  -working  it  backward  and  forward  for  about  5  minutes ;  the  tube  being  held 
■with  a  cloth,  because  the  oxide  has  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  Another 
inch  of  pare  fine  oxide  is  then  added,  and  tiie  tube  is  eorked.  There  will  then  bo 
contained  in  the  tube,  Ist,  two  inches  of  coarse  oxide ;  2dly,  tweWe  inches  of  aji 
intimate  mixture  of  fine  oxide  and  the  organic  substance ;  Sdly,  one  inch  of  line 
oxide;  and,  lastly,  a  free  space  of  one  inch,  to  allow  of  rendering  the  whole  co- 
lumn porous  by  shaking.  —  fr.  L.  F. 
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the  mixtuie  must  be  made  in  tlie  m  itar  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
taking  ciie  to  hold  the  bieath 

The  comlustion  tube,  after  lemg  charged,  is  enveloped  with  a 
^  thm  ribhon  of  brass,  previously 

^y  annealed,   and    fastened    with 

si^i^jr.s:^Si:i!i^\.L^' mTTT  M     copper-wire,  as  represented  in 

Fig  61  fi^   613,  after  which  the  tube, 

thub  jrotected  may  be  heatel  to  a  veiy  high  temperature  without 
dans^ei 

The  combustion  tube  being  placed  on  a  long  sheet-iron  furnace, 


Fig  G15 


dried  cork  The  apparatus  con- 
=(i=its  of  a  tube  filled  with  pieces 
"  chloiide  of  calcium,  arranged 
as  in  fig  C15,  i '  " 
cotton,  pUeed  at  a  and  5,  pre- 
vent the  sm^ll  particles  of  chlo- 


ride fiom  e'icaping  from  the  tube  The  conk  a  is  covered  with 
sealmg-wax,  in  oi  fer  that  its  weight  may  not  change  by  absorbing 
or  exhaling  moisture,  if  any  existed  in  the  air.  A  TJ-tnbe,  filled 
with  pumice  stone  soaked  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  is  some- 
times substituted  foi  the  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  carbonic  acid  formed  by  combustion  condenses  in  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  caustic  potaaaa,  marking  about  45°  Baum^,  and 
placed  in  the  apparatus  B  (fig.  614)  described  on  page  324,  vol.  i., 
which  is  fitted,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  connecter,  to  a  tube  in- 
tended to  condense  the  water.  As  it  might  be  feared  that  the 
solution  of  potassa,  notwithstanding  its  concentration,  might  pai't 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  the  very  dry  gases  which  traverse 
it,  a  small  U-shaped  tube  0,  containing  pieces  of  caustic  pota^a, 
which  absorb  at  the  same  time  the  vapour  of  water  and  the  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  escapes  absorption  in  the  apparatus 
B,  is  affixed  to  the  latter. 

Lastly,  a  bottle  V,  the  cork  of  which  has  a  stopcock  r,  is  fitted 
to  this  apparatus,  thus  establishing  or  interrupting  at  will  commu- 
nication with  the  outer  air.  To  the  bottle  is  permanently  fitted  a 
U-tube  filled  with  sulphuric  pumice-stone,  intended  to  prevent  the 
vapour  of  water  from  passing  from  the  bottle  V  into  the  tube  C. 
(The  U-tube  is  not  represented  in  the  figure.) 
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The  firying-tube  A  and  tlie  whole  of  the  apparatus  B  and  C  hav- 
ing heen  previoualj  exactly  weighed,  their  increase  of  weight  during 
the  experiment  gives  respectively  the  quantity  of  water  and  of  car- 
bonic acid  formed  by  combustion. 

"When  the  apparatus  is  arranged,  the  anterior  portion  aF  of  the 
combustion-tube,  which  contMna  only  pure  oxide  of  copper,  is  sur- 
rounded by  burning  coals ;  and  in  order  that  the  heat  may  not 
communicfbte  by  radiation  to  the  parts  of  the  tube  containing  the 
mixture  of  oxide  and  organic  matter,  a  double  screen  F,  made  of 
sheet-iron,  and  represented  in  fig.  616,  is  interposed.  When 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  tube  isT  heated  to  redness,  the 
coals  are  gradually  moved  toward  the  part  containing  the 
mixture  of  oxide  and  organic  matter,  the  rapidity  of  moving 
Fig.  ei'e.  the  coals  being  guided  by  the  evolution  of  gas  which  is  ob- 
served rising  in  bubbles  through  the  potash  apparatus,  and  which 
should  never  follow  so  rapidly  as  not  to  allow  the  counting  the 
bubbles  which  traverse  the  apparatus  B.  This  is  continued  until 
the  tube  is  completely  surrounded  with  coala,  when  the  combustion 
is  terminated,  and  the  evolution  of  the  gases  ceases,  and  very  soon 
the  potassa  ascends  into  the  globe  which  communicates  with  the 
drying-tube,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid 
contained  in  this  globe.  'Ihe  globe  apparatus  is  then  moved  from 
^  the  position  of  fig.  617  to  that  of  fig. 
'  618,  and  if  the  globes  are  of  suitable 
dimensions,  the  solution  of  potassa  will 
certainly  ascend  to  the  drying-tube, 
(§  260,)  and  very  soon,  the  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid  continuing,  bubbles 
Fie  617.  Fig^'^      °f  ^"^  re-enter  the  apparatus,  passing 

through  the  solution  of  potassa.     The 
coals  surrounding  the  end  c  of  the  combustion-tube  are  then  re- 
moved, and,  when  the  ktter  is  sufficiently  cooled,  its  point  is  broken 
«m    with  a  pincers,  (fig.  619 ;)  when  the  gas  in  the  apparatus 
W    being  rarefied,  the  outer  air   enters  through  the  broken 
/fft    point  and  establishes  the  equilibrium.    A  tube  S,  {fig.  620,) 
ff   \  containing  pieces  of  caustic  potassa,  and  furnished  with  a 
ff     I  caoutchouc  tube,  which  it  is  sufficient  to  press  against  the 
.     "^  combustion-tube  to  render  the  opening  tight,  ia  then  adapted 
Fig.  619.  ^^  j,j|^  p^jjjj. .  j^|.|.gj,  y^\^if.}i  tJi^e  stopcock  r  of  the  bottle  V  is 
closed,  and  by  opening  the  stopcock  r'  the  water  in  this  bottle  is 
f  allowed  slowly  to  escape.     The  atmo- 
spheric air,  freed  from  moisture  and 
carbonic  acid  by  its  passage  through 
the  tube  S,  removes  the  small  quan- 
___  tities  of  vapour  of  water  and  carbonic 

Fig.  620.  acid  which  still  remained,   and  con- 

veys them  into  the  apparatus  A,  B,  C,  where  they  are  condensed. 
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Wiien  about  1  litre  of  water  haa  escaped,  the  apparatus  is  taken 
apart,  weighed,  and  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  formed  during  com- 
bustion exactly  ascertained,  whence  the  quantity  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen contained  in  the  organic  matter  can  be  calculated.  As  we 
have  supposed  the  substance  subjected  to  analysis  to  contain  only 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  oxygen  may  be  obtained  differ- 
entially, that  is,  by  subtracting  the  weight  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
united,  from  that  of  the  aabstance  subjected  to  analysis. 

It  frequently  happens  that  it  is  difficult  to  completely  burn  or- 
ganic substances,  either  because  they  cannot  be  intimately  mixed 
with  the  oxide  of  copper,  or  because,  by  being  decomposed  by  heat, 
they  leave  a  charcoal  of  difficult  combustion,  which  is  sometimes  de- 
posited in  the  upper  portions  of  the  combustion-tube,  out  of  contact 
of  the  oxide  of  copper.  In  this  case,  it  becomes  necessary  to  termi- 
nate the  combustion  in  a  current  of  oxygen;  for  which  purpose  a 
mixture  of  2  or  3  gm.  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  coarsely  powdered,  and 
15  or  20  gm,  of  oxide  of  copper,  is  introduced  into  the  bottom  of 
the  combuation-tube,  while  upon  this  is  plttced  a  column  of  3  or  4 
centimetres  of  pure  oxide,  then  the  mixture  of  oxide  of  copper  and 
the  organic  substance,  and  lastly  the  tube,  is  filled  with  pure  oxide. 
The  apparatus  is  arranged  as  has  been  described.  When  the  organic 
matter  haa  been  completely  burned,  and  the  hot  coals  surround  the 
tube,  even  as  far  as  the  extreme  portion  which  contains  the  chlorate 
of  potassa,  some  coals  are  carefully  moved  toward  this  end,  in  order 
to  disengage  oxygen.  The  first  portions  of  the  gas  are  absorbed  by 
the  copper  reduced  by  combustion,  and  it  is  only  after  the  entire  oxi- 
dation of  this  metal  that  free  oxygen  begins  to  pass  through  the 
tube,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  its  evolution  be  not  too  rapid. 
The  organic  matter  is  necessarily  entirely  burned  in  the  atmosphere 
of  oxygen,  and  the  carbonic  a«id  produced  is  carried  by  the  current 
of  oxygen  into  the  absorbing  apparatus,  wliich  renders  the  aspirator 
usele^. 

The  chlorate  of  potassa  should  have  been  previously  fused,  in  order 
to  free  it  from  organic  substances  and  moisture.  In  this  method  of 
operating,  it  may  be  feared  that  the  chlorate,  by  contEict  with  the 
oxide  of  copper,  may  give  off  a  small  quantity  of  chlorine  which  is 
not  completely  retained  in  the  combustion-tube ;  which  difficulty, 
however,  is  remedied  by  using  a  longer  combustion-tube,  and  placing, 
in  front  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  a  length  of  8  or  10  centimetres  of 
litharge,  which,  at  a  red-heat,  retains  the  whole  of  the  chlorine. 

Sometimes  the  oxygen  is  prepared  in  a  small  separate  retort, 
which  is  made  to  connect  with  the  small  end  of' the  tube,  instead  of 
evolving  oxygen  by  means  of  the  chlorate  of  potassa  placed  in  the 
combustion-tube  itself. 

Although  the  majority  of  organic  substances  will  bum  completely 
by  contEtct  with  oxide  of  copper  alone,  it  is  always  prudent  to  per- 
form one,  at  least,  of  the  combustions  with  the  addition  of  chlorate 
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of  potassa,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  amount  of  carbon  found 
has  not  been  too  email  in  the  preceding  analyses. 

§  1212.  If  the  anbatance  to  be  analyzed  ia  Uquid  and  non-volatile, 
ae,  for  example,  a  fixed  oil,  it  is  weighed  in  a  small  tnbe,  closed  at 
one  end,  and  introduced  into  the  combustion-tube,  after  having 
poured  into  the  latter  a  column  of  oxide  of  copper  of  4  or  5  centi- 
metres in  height ;  after  which  the  tube  is  inclined  so  as  to  spread 
the  oil  over  a  certain  extent  of  its  sides,  and  then  entirely  filled 
with  oxide  of  copper.  It  frequently  happens  that  complete  combus- 
tion ia  not  effected  by  the  oxide  of  copper  alone,  and  must  be  ter- 
minated in  a  current  of  oxygen. 

Greaay  and  easily  fusible  subatancea  should  not  be  triturated  with 
the  oxide  of  copper,  because  some  particles  might  adhere  to  the  mor- 
tar and  peetle ;  but  a  suitable  quantity  of  the  material  should,  in 
this  case,  rather  be  melted  in  a  small  glass  boat,  made  of  a  piece 
of  tube  divided  longitudinally,  and  introduced,  after  being  weighed, 
into  the  tube,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  oxide  of  copper  is  placed. 
By  heating  that  portion  of  the  tube  which  contains  tlie  boat,  the 
grease  melts,  and  flows  over  a  certain  extent  of  the  tube,  which  is 
then  to  be  filled  with  oxide  of  copper.  It  is,  in  tliis  case,  equally 
prudent  to  terminate  the  combustion  in  a  current  of  oxygen. 

§  1213.  Volatile  liquid  substances  are  weighed  in  glass  bulbs 
(fig.  621)  hermetically  sealed,  the  manner  of  making  which  has 
^•'=°N  __  been  described,  (§  699,}  and  the  manner  of 

"^^^^  ""  filling  them  in  §  269.      It  is  essential  not 

^S'  ^21.  ^Q  bring  the  bubbles  in  contact  with  the  hot 

oxide  of  copper  after  they  have  been  opened,  as  vapours  affecting 
the  accuracy  of  the  analysis  would  infallibly  he  produced.  Two 
tnbes  of  nearly  the  same  capacity  are  used,  and  one  of  them  being 
filled  with  recently  calcined  and  still  hot  oxide  of  copper,  is  closed, 
and  allowed  to  cool  completely ;  while  into  the  second  tube,  which 
ia  to  serve  aa  a  combustion-tnbe,  a  column  of  4  or  5  centimetres  of 
oxide  of  copper  is  introduced,  and  afterward  the  bubbles  are  inserted, 
of  which  one  of  the  points  is  broken ;  and,  lastly,  the  second  tube 
is  filled  with  the  oxide  of  copper  which  has  been  allowed  to  cool  in 
the  first,  and  is,  consequently,  free  from  moisture.  It  is  better,  in 
such  analyaes,  to  use  coarse  oxide  of  copper,  mixed  with  roasted 
turnings,  because  this  oxide,  even  when  it  completely  fills  the  sec- 
tion of  the  tube,  is  sufficiently  porous  to  afford  an  easy  passage  for 
gases  and  vapom's.  The  absorbing  apparatus  is  arranged  as  usual, 
but  the  operation  is  conducted  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  vapours  of  the  volatile  substance  may  only  have  time 
to  reach  the  anterior  part  of  the  combustion-tube,  which  ia  heated 
to  redness,  while  the  part  containing  the  bubbles  is  protected  by 
several  screens.  When  the  oxide  of  copper  ia  red  for  a  length  of 
several  decimetrea,  some  coals  are  carefully  moved  toward  the  part 
containing  the  bubbles,  while  the  distillation  of  the  substance  is 
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regulated  by  the  position  of  tlie  coals.  The  vapoui's  bnrii  while 
traversing  the  oxide  of  copper ;  aad  whea  combuation  ceases,  the 
tube  is  surrounded  with  burning  coals,  and  heated  throughout  its 
whole  length,  after  which  the  experiment  is  terminated  as  usual. 

If  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  is  very  volatile — if  it  boils,  for 
example,  at  a  temperature  below  122°  under  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere — it  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  exact  analysis  by  the 
process  just  stated.  The  vapours  of  the  substance  cannot  be  pre- 
vented from  penetrating  the  anterior  part  of  the  combustion-tube, 
before  this  part  is  heated  to  redness,  and  they  thus  escape  combus- 
tion and  render  the  analysis  inaccurate.  The  experiment  is  then 
arranged  in  the  following  manner: — The  combustion-tube  is  drawn 
out  at  its  posterior  portion,  so  as  to  form  a  tubulure  e,  while  the 
liquid  to  be  analyzed  is  contained  in  a  globe  U  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  retort  (fig.  622)  and  terminating  in 
two  closed  points,  one  of  which  enters  the 
tubulure  of  ■»  combustion-tube  previously 
^rf  filled  with  oxide  of  copper  and  arranged 
Fig.  622.  on  its  sheet-iron  furnace.     The  globe  is 

hermetically  fastened  by  caoutchouc,  while  the  ordinal^  condensers 
are  fitted  to  the  combustion-tube,  which  is  surrounded  by  burning 
coals.  When  the  whole  length  of  the  tube  is  red,  the  anterior  point 
of  the  globe  is  broken,  by  pressing  it  agEunst  the  sides  of  the  tubu- 
lure ;  and  if  the  liquid  is  very  volatile,  it  sometimes  boils  immediately, 
and  the  analysis  may  fail  in  consequence  of  a  too  sudden  evolution 
of  gas.  If  such  an  accident  is  to  be  feared,  the  globe  should  be 
surrounded  by  a  refrigerating  mixture  before  breaking  the  point ; 
when  the  ebullition  is  easily  regulated,  either  by  heating  the  globe 
with  the  hand,  or  by  hot  coals.  When  the  whole  of  the  liquid  is 
distilled,  and  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  causes  the  potassa  to 
ascend  into  the  globe  apparatus,  the  second  point  b  of  the  bubble  is 
burst,  when  the  external  air,  entering  the  combustion-tube,  carries 
into  it  the  la^t  portions  of  vapour  which  remained  in  the  bubble. 
The  latter  is  then  detached,  replaced  by  the  tube  S  filled  with  pieces 
of  potassa,  (fig.  620,)  and  lastly,  water  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
aspirator-bottle  to  terminate  the  analysis  in  the  ordinary  way. 

§  1214.  We  will  suppose,  lastly,  that  the  organic  substance  to  be 
analyzed  ia  gaseous,  and  that  it  cannot  be  condensed  in  a  refrige- 
rating mixture  at  —20°,  in  which  case  it  could  still  be  analyzed  by 
the  processes  described  for  very  volatile  liquids;  and  the  proceeding 
of  the  analysis  is  then  as  follows : 

When  the  gas  fcontains  only  carbon  and  hydrogen,  its  analysis  can 
be  very  readily  made.  The  apparatus  is  arranged  as  for  the  analysis 
of  very  volatile  liquids,  and,  when  the  combustion-tube  ia  heated  to 
redness  throughout  its  whole  length,  the  disengaging-tube  of  the 
apparatus  which  produces  the  gas  to  be  analyzed  is  fitted  to  its  tu- 
bulure hy  means  of  caoutchouc.     The  gas  burns  when  in  contact 
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■with  the  incaniiosceEt  oxide  of  copper,  wMc  the  vapour  of  watei 
and  carbonic  acid  ai-e  arrested  in  the  ordiiia,ry  condensers ;  and, 
ivhen  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gas  is  supposed  to  be  burned,  the  dis- 
engasement-tube  which  conveys  the  gas  is  detached,  and  water  al- 
lowed to  escape  from  the  aspirator-bottle,  in  order  to  bum  the  last 
portions  of  gas  which  remain  in  the  comhustion-tuhe,  and  drive  their 
products  into  the  condeMers,  This  experiment  gives  the  weight  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  contained  in  the  gas  burned ;  but  as  the  weight 
of  thia  gas  is  not  known,  it  is  evident  that  only  the  ratio  between 
the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  can  he  inferred  from  it, 
which,  however,  will  give  a  sufficient  clue  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  gas. 

It  is  better  to  operate  so  as  to  ascertain  the  volume  of  the  gas 
subjected  to  experiment,  and,  consequently, 
also  its  weight,  if  its  density  has  been  de- 
termined by  previous  experiment,  in  which 
ci\e  the  process  can  also  be  applied  to  gases 
containing  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  For  this 
puipoie  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  623 
lb  used  The  pipette  ab  containing  400  or 
500  cubic  centimetres,  teimmates  at  its 
upper  part,  in  a  straght  tube  cr  to  which 
la  luted  a  steel  tubulure  having  a  atop 
LOtk  r,  whle  thel  we  tubea/ofthepipette 
1-,  luted  t  f  the  tubuluie<t  of  a  cast 

lion  pie  e  ha  u  g  a  stopcock  R,  fuiniahed 
with  a  se  d  tubulin  j  A  tulae  gh,  open 
it  both  nL  luted  to  the  tubulure  g,  and 
the  whde  app    at  fastened  to  an  up 

light  board.  The  stopcock  R  has  thiee 
iptituies,  aa  figures  624,  b25,  and  62b 
show  which  represent  tians'verse  'sections 
ol  the  stopcock,  in  the  three  plmclp^I  po 
'.itions  which  may  be  gnen  to  it  In 
fig  fa24,  the  branches  5/  and  qh  commum 
cite  ind  m  fig  025  the  blanches  5/,  ^A  communicite  with  each 
othei,  ind  with  the  cvtemal  lir  by  the  tubuluie  t,  while  meiLUiv 
escapes,  and  lastlj    m  fig   626  the  branchea  do  not  tommunicate 


Fig  62, 


Fig.  624.  Fig.  025.  Tig-  626. 

with  each  other,  but  the  branch  hf  communicates  with  the  external 
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air  by  tlie  tubulure  t,  while  the  mercury  contained  in  this  branch 


The  stopcock  R  being  in  the  position  of  fig.  624,  and  the  coek  r 
being  open,  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  mercury  through  the  tube  gh  ; 
and  when  it  begins  to  escape  through  the  tuhulure  r,  the  cock  R  ia 
brought  to  the  position  of  fig.  626,  and  the  mercury  which  escapes 
is  collected  in  a  bottle.  The  level  of  the  mercury  is  allowed  to 
fall  until  it  exactly  reaches  the  mark  d  on  the  tube  fa  ;  and  the 
capacity  of  the  pipette  ia  then  inferred  from  the  weight  of  the  mer- 
cory.  The  appai'atus  is  then  again  filled  with  merciffy,  and  the 
tubulure  r  made  to  communicate  with  the  apparatus  which  disengages 
the  gas  to  be  analyzed.  As  the  gas  is  produced,  mercury  is  allowed 
to  escape,  so  as  to  fill  the  pipette  with  gas  to  just  below  the  mark  a ; 
after  which  the  stopcock  r  is  closed,  the  chemical  apparatus  which 
CYolyes  the  gas  removed,  and,  bringing  the  cock  R  to  the  position  of 
fig.  624,  mercury  is  carefully  poured  into  the  branch  gli,  so  as  to 
bring  the  level  exactly  to  a.  By  adding  the  difference  of  height  h 
between  the  levels  of  mercury  in  the  two  branches  if,  gli,  which  is 
then  measured,  to  the  height  H  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer, 
the  pressure  (H+/t)  to  which  the  gas  ia  subjected  is  obtained,  while 
the  thermometer  T  (fig.  623)  shofra  its  temperature.  If,  therefore, 
the  density  of  the  gas  be  known,  its  weight  can  be  easily  calculated. 

In  order  to  bum  the  gas,  it  suffices  to'cause  the  tubulure  r  to 
communicate  with  the  pointed  tubulure  c  of  the  combustion-tube 
heated  to  redness  (fig.  614)  and  furnished  with  its  ordinary  con- 
densing apparatus.  The  stopcock  r  being  carefully  opened,  mer- 
cury ia  poured  into  the  branch  gh  by  means  of  a  funnel  which  only 
allows  the  proper  quantity  of  mercury  to  escape ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  pipette  ia  entirely  filled  with  mercury,  so  that  the  latter  reaches 
the  stopcock  r,  this  cock  is  closed,  the  apparatus  of  fig.  623  re- 
moved, and  the  operation  terminated  as  usual. 

§  1215.  In  the  processes  just  described,  the  weight  of  the  carbon 
is  inferred  from  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  the  potaasa : 
it  may  also  be  determined  by  measuring  the  volume  of  gas,  by  which 
method  the  first  exact  analysea  of  organic  substances  were  made. 

The  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  then  determined  separately,  the 
determination  of  the  former  being  made  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by 
burning  the  organic  matter  with  oxide  of  copper,  and  collecting  the 
water  produced  in  a  tube  filled  with  pieces  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  fitted  to  the  combustion-tube  by  means  of  a  cock.  The  determi- 
nation of  carbon  is  performed  in  an  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  627. 
The  tube  ah  contains  the  mixture  of  the  organic  substance  with 
oxide  of  copper,  and  at  its  anterior  portion  contains  pure  oxide  of  cop- 
per ;  while  a  bent  tube  edef,  the  two  vertical  legs  of  which,  de,  ef, 
descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  teat-gla^  AB  filled  mth  mercury,  is 
fitted  by  means  of  a  cock,  to  the  combustion-tube,  which  therefore 
communicates  with  the  external  air  by  the  tube  cdef.     A  bell-glass  Cj 
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clmrlel  into  cubic  centimeti  ea,  ind  of  ivliicli  the  sides,  after  being 
■njped  with  tHaue  paper,  letain  sufficient  water  to  saturate  the  air  re- 
maining in  the  bell-glass 
with  moisture,  is  passed 
OTer  the  leg  ef.  Before 
fitting  the  branch  c  to 
the  combuation-tube, 
the  bell-glass  C  is  made 
to  descend,  until  a  very 
iBmalI  volume  of  air  {50 
c.  c.  for  example)  alone 
remains,  the  mercury 
beiug  on  a  level  in  the 
bell-glass  and  the  cir- 
cular space  comprised 
between  the  bell-glass 
and  the  test-glass.  The 
cock  c  is  thenfittcd,  and 
the  apparatus  allowed 
to  attain  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surround- 
ing mediimi  The  tempeiature  *  ind  the  height  of  the  barometer 
Hg  being  noted  down,  we  will  designate  by  v  the  volume  of  ah'  in 
the  (.omlustion  tube  ind  in  the  tube  cdej- ;  by  /  the  elastic  force  of 
the  ■vipour  of  witer  at  the  tempeiatue  t,  when  the  volume  of  air  in 
the  apparatus,  suppo'ung  it  to  be  diy  leduced  to  32°,  and  under 
the  pressuie  of  0  YbO  m  ,  29  922  mche'<,  will  be 

(•+50)fpiif:rTg'- 

The  organic  matter  is  then  subjected  to  combustion  ;  and  as  car- 
bonic acid  is  disengaged,  the  bell-glass  0  is  raised,  in  order  to  teep 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  bell-glass  nearly  level  with 
that  in  the  test-glass.  When  the  combustion  is  terminated,  the 
coals  are  removed,  and  the  apparatus  allowed  to  fall  to  the  sur- 
rounding temperature  t';  after  which  the  mercury  inside  is  brought 
exactly  to  the  level  of  that  outside,  by  raising  or  depressing  the 
bell-glass,  or  by  pouring  mei'cury  into  the  test-glass.  Lastly,  the 
volume  V  occupied  by  the  gas  in  the  bell-glass  is  marked,  as  well  as 
the  height  H'^  of  the  barometer.  The  volume  of  gas  in  the  ap- 
paratus, reduced  to  dryness,  at  the  temperature  of  32°,  and  under 
a  pressure  of  0.760  m.,  will  be — 
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and  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  formed  by  combustion,  when  di-y 
and  under  normal  conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature,  is  therefore 


{«+T)i 


-  (»+60)  ( 
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In  order  lo  obtain  the  weight  of  carbLUic  acid  fuinishcd  hs  the  or- 
ganic  matter,  it  is  sufficient  to  multiply  tins  \olume,  m  cuhi;,  centi- 
metres, by  the  weight  0.0019774  m.  of  1  cubic  centunetro  of  car- 
bonic acid. 

The  determination  of  carbonic  acid  by  Volume  k  much  moie  deli- 
cate than  that  by  weight.  It  is  essential  that  the  shape  of  the 
combustion-tube  should  not  be  altered  during  the  combustion,  as  this 
would  change  the  volume  v ;  and  the  volume  of  g«ks  at  the  close  of 
the  experiment  mnat  not  be  measured  until  the  combustion-tube  at- 
tains the  surrounding  temperature,  which  often  requires  a  long  time- 
Lastly,  it  is  necessary  to  use  very  coarse  oxide  of  copper,  for  finely 
divided  and  feebly  calcined  oxide  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  moisture,  when  it  falls  to  the  orctinary  temperature.  All 
these  difficulties  have  caused  this  method  of  analysis  to  be  neglected, 
although  its  results  are  accurate  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  mani- 
pulator. 

§  1216;  When  the  organic  substance  contains,  at  the  same  time, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  the  determination  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  requires  peculiar  care.  A  portion  of  the  nitrogen 
which  is  set  free  during  ike  combustion  of  the  substance  by  the  oxide 
of  copper,  does  not  affect  the  results  of  the  analysis,  while  another 
portion  is  converted  into  deutoxide,  which,  being  changed  into  nitrous 
gas  by  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  condenses  partly  in  the 
tube  which  absorbs  the  water,  and  partly  in  the  potassa,  rendering 
the  analysis  inaccurate.  This  is  avoided  by  placing  near  the  orifice 
of  the  combustion-tube  a  column  of  metallic  copper  of  about  2  de- 
cimetres in  length ;  when  the  gases  which  arise  from  combustion 
traversing  the  incandescent  copper,  before  reaching  the  absorbing 
tubes,  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  decomposed  by  giving  off  free  ni- 
trogen, while  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  undergo  no  change.  The 
metallic  copper  used  to  decompose  the  oxide  of  nitrogen  is  prepared 
by  roasting  copper  turnings  in  the  air,  so  as  to  oxidize  its  surface, 
and  then  reducing  the  surface  to  the  metallic  state,  by  heating  the 
roasted  turnings  in  a  glass  tube  in  a  cm-rent  of  hydrogen,  by  which 
means  the  surface  of  the  metal  becomes  very  porous,  and  exerts  a 
much  more  powerful  reducing  action  than  if  it  were  smooth  and 
polished. 

If  the  organic  substance  contains  sulphm',  the  process  of  ordi- 
nary combustion  mast  again  be  slightly  modified,  because  the 
sulphur,  by  burning  in  contact  with  the  oxide  of  copper,  is  largely 
converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  condenses  the  apparatus  con- 
taining potassa,  thus  rendering  the  determination  of  the  carbonic 
acid  inaccurate.  But  the  sulphurous  acid  is  entirely  retained  in 
the  combustion-tube,  by  placing  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube  a 
length  of  0.2  m.  of  litharge,  which,  at  a  red-heat,  absorbs  sulphur- 
ous acid  wholly,  provided  the  current  of  gas  bo  not  too  rapid. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  place  a  column  of  litharge  in  the  tube,  in 
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front  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  when  the  organic  substance  contains 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  because,  in  that  caae,  a  chloride,  bro- 
mide, or  iodide  of  copper  is  formed,  which  is  sufficiently  volatile  to 
permit  its  vapours  to  reach  the  tube  contaiaiog  the  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, and  falsify  the  determination  of  water.  Litharge  decomposes 
and  perfectly  retains  these  vaponrs  at  a  red-heat. 

The  analysis  of  salts  formed  by  organic  acids  with  mineral  bases 
the  carbonates  of  which  are  iodeeompoaable,  or  decompose  with  diffi- 
culty by  heat,  also  requires  peculiar  precautions.  Such  bases  are 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  which  remain,  partly  in  the  combus- 
tion-tube in  the  state  of  carbonates,  while  it  cannot  be  admitted 
that  they  do  so  entirely,  because  the  carbonates  are  partially  de- 
composed by  the  oxide  of  copper,  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and,  par- 
ticularly, by  the  mineral  acids,  chlorine,  and  other  elements  which 
may  exist  in  combination  with  the  oxide  of  copper  or  with  the 
reduced  copper.  The  carbonic  acid  may  be  completely  disengaged 
by  substituting  chromate  of  lead  for  the  oxide  of  copper,  especially 
if  a  small  quantity  of  bichromate  of  potasaa  be  added  to  the 

.     Otherwise,  the  combustion  is  conducted  in  the  same 

8  for  the  oxide  of  copper. 

DETERMINATION  OP  NITROGEN. 

§1217.  The  nitrogen  contained  in  organic  substances  is  deter- 
mined by  the  process  described  for  the  analysis  of  the  nitrates, 
(§  108.)  A  combustion-tube  /«,  {fig.  628,)  closed  at  one  end,  and 
about  0.8  m.  in  length,  is  used,  at  the  bottom  of  which  about  20  gm. 
.^  ,        ^^  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  ah 

are  placed,  and  above  it  a, 
column  ho  of  pure  oxide  of 
Fig.  6iJ8.  copper,  of  five  or  six  cen- 

timetres in  length,  after- 
ward the  mixture  cd  of  the  organic  substance  with  oxide  of  copper, 
and  lastly  a  length  de  of  0.2  m.  of  pure  oxide  of  copper.  Over  the 
whole  is  superimposed  a  column  ef  of  0.2  m.  of  metallic  copper, 
prepared  from  copper  turnings  previously  roasted  in  the  air  to 
oxidize  their  surface,  and  then  reduced  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
The  tube  being  arranged  on  a  long  sheet-iron  furnace,  (fig.  629,) 
a  glass  tube,  which  is  made  to  communicate  with  the  tubulure  of  a 
small  air-pump  P,  is  fitted  to  its  orifice  by  means  of  a  cork,  while 
to  the  second  tubulure  d  of  the  pump  a  glass  tube  def  is  fastened, 
of  which  the  vertical  leg  ef  is  about  0,8  m,  in  length,  and  the 
curved  extremity  of  which  dips  into  the  small  mercurial  bottle  E. 
In  the  first  place,  the  air  must  be  completely  removed  from  the 
apparatus,  for  which  purpose  as  perfect  a  vacuum  as  possible  is 
made  with  the  pump,  and  the  stopcock  s  is  closed,  leaving  open 
those  at  r,  r'.     After  a  few  moments  it  is  ascertained  whether  the 
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apparatus  remains  empty,  in  wHicli  case  the  column  of  mercury  in 
the  tube  ef  should  remain  absolutely  stationary.     Some  coals  are 


brought  near  the  end  of  the  tube  containing  the  bicarbonate  of 
eoda,  when  the  carbonic  acid  disengaged  drives  the  air  from  the 
tube ;  and  as  soon  as  the  gas  begins  to  be  evolved  under  the  mer- 
cury, the  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  which  contains  the  metallic 
mercury  and  a  length  of  some  centimetres  of  pure  oxide  of  copper, 
is  surrounded  with  hot  coals,  and  it  is  then  ascertained  whether 
the  gas  which  is  evolved  be  pure  carbonic  acid.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  sufficient  to  collect  the  gas  in  a  small  bell-gii^s  filled  with 
mercury,  at  the  top  of  which  a  solution  of  potassa  has  been  placed ; 
and  if  the  gas  formed  is  pure  carbonic  acid,  its  bubbles  will  be  im- 
mediately dissolved.  When  this  result  is  obtained,  the  coals  which 
effected  the  decomposition  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  are  removed, 
and  above  the  orifice  of  the  disengaging-tube  defs,  large  bell-glass 
C  is  placed,  filled  with  mercury,  and  to  the  top  of  which  fifty  or 
sixty  cubic  centimetres  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa  have 
been  passed.  The  coals  are  gradually  moved  toward  the  part  con- 
taining the  organic  matter,  conducting  the  operation  as  in  the  de- 
termination of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Carbonic  acid,  vapour  of 
water,  nitrogen  and  its  oxides,  are  formed;  but  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen  are  restored  to  the  state  of  free  nitrogen  while  passing 
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through  the  portion  of  the  tube  which  contains  metallic  copper,  so 
that  only  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  reaches  the  bell- 
glass,  in  which  the  carbonic  acicl  ia  dissolved  by  the  potassa,  while 
ftie  niti'Ogen  remains  free.  When  the  combustion  is  terminated, 
the  column  of  pure  oxide  of  copper  which  separates  the  carbonate 
of  soda  from  the  original  mixture  of  oxide  and  organic  matter  is 
surrounded  with  coals ;  and  lastly,  by  again  heating  the  carbonate, 
a  new  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  ia  produced,  which  completely 
drives  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  into  the  bell-glass  C. 

It  now  only  remains  to  measure  exactly  the  nitrogen  gas  col- 
lected, for  which  purpose  the  bell-glass  is  carried  over  a  large 
vessel  filled  with  water,  when,  by  opening  the  orifice  of  the  former, 
the  mercury  contained  in  it  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  is 
replaced  by  water.  The  gas  ia  poured  into  a  smaller  bell-glass, 
divided  into  cubic  centimetres,  and  held  in  a  vertical  du'ection  by 
means  of  a  stand,  while  the  water  on  the  inaide  and  outside  of  the 
bell-glass  is  brought  to  the  same  level.  When  the  gas  has  attained 
an  et[nilibrium  of  temperature,  its  volume  V,  the  temperature  t,  and 
the  height  Ho  of  the  barometer  are  marked,  and  the  weight  of 
nitrogen  gas  attained  is  therefore 

0.0012562  gm.  V.  ^      l^^^  ^ .  ^■ 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  gas  contains  no  deutoxide 
of  nitrogen ;  to  which  effect  a  few  bubbles  of  air  ai'e  introduced 
into  the  bell-glass,  when  the  gas  instantly  turns  red  if  it  contains 
any  appreciable  quantity  of  deutoxide.  We  shall  subsequently 
point  out  the  means  of  measuring  nitrogen  more  exactly,  and  of 
accurately  ascertaining  its  purity. 

When  the  nitrous  substance  is  volatile,  the  length  of  the  column 
of  pore  oxide  of  copper  between  the  mixture  of  the  oxide  with  the 
organic  matter,  and  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  must  be  increased ; 
and  before  commencing  the  combustion,  both  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tube  and  the  column  of  pure  oxide  must  be  heated  to  redness. 

Instead  of  placing  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  intended  to  disengage  carbonic  acid,  this  end  of  the  tube 
may  be  terminated  by  a  fine  tubulure,  which  is  made  to  communi- 
cate, by  means  of  caoutchouc,  with  an  apparatus  for  disengaging 
carbonic  acid,  in  which  case  the  exhaustion  by  the  air-pump  may  be 
omitted,  because  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  is  prolonged  until  all 
the  air  is  driven  out.  When  the  combustion  is  terminated,  the  cur- 
rent of  carbonic  acid  is  re-established,  in  order  to  drive  all  the 
nitrogen  into  the  bell-glass. 

§  1218.  Nitrogen  is  also  dosed  by  another  process,  not  of  ao 
general  application  as  the  one  just  described,  because  it  is  not 
adapted  to  the  nitrates,  but  which  yields,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
exact  results.  This  process  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  nitrous 
substances,  with  the  exception  of  those  containing  nitre  or  nitrous 
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acid,  wlien  heated  in  contact  witli  hjdrated  alkalies,  give  off  their 
nitrogen  in  the  state  of  ammonia,  which  can  be  collected  in  an 
acid,  and  determined  in  the  state  of  double  chloride  of  platinum 
and  ammonium.  In  order  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrous 
substance,  a  mixture  of  lime  and  hydrated  caustic  soda  is  used, 
■whicli  is  prepared  by  slaking  quicklime  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda  containing  a  quantity  of  soda  equal  to  nearly  half  of  that  of 
the  lime  employed,  after  which  the  substance  is  successively  ground, 
dried,  calcined  in  an  earthen  crucible,  again  pulverized,  and  then 
preserved  in  a  close  bottle.  "We  shall  call  it,  for  the  sake  of  short- 
ness, soda-lime. 

An  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  the  organic  matter  is  mixed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  soda  lime,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
a  glass  tube  abe  (fig.  630)  resembling  the  tubes  used  for  the  com- 
bustion of  organic  substan- 
ces by  the  oxide  of  copper, 
I  and  tube  is  then  filled  with 
pure  soda  lime,  while  the 
bulb  apparatus  A,  contain- 
ing concentrated  chlorohy- 
drie  a«id,  is  fitted  to  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  The  tube  is  gradually 
surrounded  by  hot  coals,  as  in  the  ordinary  combustions  of  organic 
substances,  the  ammonia  prodnced  being  dissolved  in  the  chloro- 
hydric  acid.  When  the  decomposition  is  effected,  the  point  of  the 
combustion-tube  is  broken,  and,  by  blowing  through  the  tube  e  of 
the  bulb  apparatus,  the  ammonia  still  remaining  in  the  tabe  is 
driven  into  the  chlorohydric  acid.  The  apparatus  A  is  then  re- 
moved, the  acid  it  contains  poured  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  and 
the  apparatus  washed  several  times  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
alcohol  and  one  of  ether,  ■which  is  then  added  to  the  capsule,  into 
which  an  excess  of  bichloride  of  platinum  is  then  introduced,  to 
precipitate  the  ammonia  as  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  am- 
monium. The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  small  filter,  washed  with 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  weighed  after  drying:  one 
gramme  of  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium  contains 
0.06349  gm.  of  nitrogen. 

This  process  of  decomposition  may  be  modified  so  as  to  obtain  a 
more  rapid,  and  yet  very  exact  analysis,  by  placing  in  the  bulb 
apparatus  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid,  obtained  by  mixing  61.250  gm.  of  monohydrated  sulphorie  acid 
with  one  litre  of  water  ^  so  that  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  liquid 
will  saturate  2.12  gm.  of  ammonia,  corresponding  to  1.75  gm.  of 
nitrogen.  The  decomposition  of  the  nitrous  substance  is  effected 
in  the  usual  way,  and  the  ammonia  dissolves  in  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
weakens  its  standard.  If,  therefore,  the  new  strength  of  the  liquid 
be  ascertained  after  the  operation,  and  the  strength  of  the  original 
acid  subtracted  from  it,  a  difference  corresponding  to  the  quantity 
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of  ammonia  absorbed,  and  from  which  tlie  latter  maj  be  deduced 
by  a  very  simple  calculation,  is  obtained. 

The  standard  of  the  acid  liquid  is  -determined  by  means  of  % 
solution  of  saecbarate  of  lime,  that  is,  a  solution  of  caustic  lime  in 
sugar  and  water,  which  disaolvea  a  mucb  larger  proportion  of  lime 
than  pure  water ;  and  the  solution  may  be  kept  unchanged  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles.  The  first  step  is  to  ascertain  the  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  alkaline  solution  necessary  to  exactly  saturate 
10  cubic  centimetres  of  the  normal  acid  solution ;  for  which  pur- 
pose the  10  cubic  centimetres  of  normal  acid  solution  are  poured 
into  a  beaker  containing  a  small  quantity  of  tincture  of  litmus ; 
and  then  the  solution  of  saccbarate  of  lime  is  added  by  means  of  an 
alkalimeter,  until  the  liquid  turns  blue,  marking  the  number  N  of 
divisions  added.  In  order  to  be  very  accurate,  the  solution  of  lime 
must  be  sufficiently  dilnted  for  the  saturation  to  require  aboat  100 
divisions  of  the  liquid.  The  10  cubic  centimetres  of  the  acid  solu- 
tion, which  have  absorbed  the  ammonia  disengaged  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  nitrous  substance,  are  acted  on  exactly  in  the 
same  manner.  Let  ns  suppose  that  n  represents  the  number  of 
divisions  of  saccharate  of  lime  which  bave  effected  the  saturation  ; ; 
then  will  0.212  gm.  represent  the  quantity  of  ammonia  absorbed, 
and  ;  0.175  gm.  the  corresponding  quantity  of  nitrogen.* 

*■  Birnsen  has  recently  introdaeed  a  new  mettod  for  detcrmiomg  nitrogao, 
wMch,  on  account  of  ils  extreme  esactnass,  especially  when  the  substance  is 
very  nitrogenous,  deserves  to  be  described. 

Abont  5  centigrammes  of  the  aubstanoe,  without  being  esaotly  weighed,  are  ind- 
mately  mixed  with  abont  6  grammes  of  fine  oxide  of  oopper,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  reduced  copper  filings,  and  introduced  into  a  Tory  strong  glass  tube,  difficult 
of  fusion,  of  about  5  inches  in  lengdi  and  J  inches  internal  diameter,  one  end  of 
which,  having  previously  been  drawn  out,  is  now  connectBd  with  an  air-pump, 
after  the  other  end  haa  heea  sealed,  and  the  tur  is  totally  e^austed  Scora  the 
tube;  after  ivliioti  the  other  enii  ia  also  hermetically  sealed,  and  both  points  are 
strengthened  in  the  flame  by  thickening  the  glass.  The  tube  thus  prepared  is 
packed  with  plaster  in  a  strong  iron  bos,  or  coffin,  the  lid  of  wtioh  ia  well  se- 
cured, and  t!ie  ivhole  is  then  exposed  to  a  strong  nhite-heat  for  several  houis ; 
■when  the  organic  aubstance  in  the  tube  is  entirely  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  free  nitrogen.  After  cooling,  Uie  tube  ia  taken  out  of  the  iron  box 
and  brought  under  »  graduated  cylinder  filled  with  mercury,  in  a  mercury- 
trough,  where  one  end  of  tLe  tube  is  broken  off,  and  the  gases,  consisting  only 
of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  are  allowed  to  pasa  up  into  the  cylinder.  Tlie 
exact  Tolume  of  the  two  gases  being  now  ascertained,  and  reduced  to  tlie  cor- 
rected volume  at  83"  and  30  inoiies  pressure,  the  carbonic  acid  is  removed  by 
absorbing  it  with  a  bullet  of  caustic  potassa,  fised  to  the  end  of  a  platinum  wire, 
and  thus  introduced  into  the  gases  through  the  column  of  mecury.  After  all  tlie 
carbonic  aoii  ia  absorbed,  which  is  the  case  when  a  diminution  of  volume  no 
longer  ensues,  the  exact  volume  is  agwn  ascertained  and  reduced  to  32°  and  30 
inches,  when  the  difference  will  give  the  carbonic  acid,  while  the  gas  remaining 
in  the  cylinder,  and  nieasaxed,  is  pure  nitrogen. 

The  ratio  of  the  nitrogen  to  the  carbonic  acid,  and  consequently  to  the  carbon 
iu  the  organic  substance,  being  thus  obtained,  and  the  carbon  being  previously 
determined  in  the  uaual  manner  by  combustion,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  may 
easily  be  calculated.— IF.  L,  F. 
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DETEBMIKATIOK  OF  SULPUUR. 
§  1219.  The  determinatioE  of  tlie  sulphur  contained  in  organic 
substajiceB  is  frequently  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Some  of  these 
Bubataneea  are  destroyed  by  contact  with  concentrated  and  boiling 
nitric  acid,  while  the  sulphur  is  conyerted  into  sulphuric  acid,  which 
ie  precipitated  by  the  chloride  of  barium ;  but  as  many  organic  sub- 
stances resist  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  the  sulphur  cannot  always 
in  this  manner  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid. 

When  the  organic  matter  is  not  volatile,  it  is  mixed  with  20  or 
25  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
the  mixture  is  thrown,  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  into  a  platinum 
crucible  heated  to  redness  by  an  alcohol-iamp.  The  alkaline  sub- 
stance is  then  dissolved  in  water,  supersaturated  by  chlorohjdric 
acid,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium. 

If  the  organic  substance  is  volatile  these  processes  are  inapplicable, 
and  the  operation  is  then  conducted  as  follows,  by  a  method  which 
suits  all  cases: — The  organic  matter  is  subjected  to  combi^tion 
with  oxide  of  copper,  as  in  the  determination  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, with  the  exception  that  the  combustion-tube  is  provided  only 
with  the  bulb  apparatus  (fig.  631)  containing  a  solution  of  caustic 
f  potassa.  The  greater  part  of 
the  sulphur  is  converted  into 
sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acid, 
which  dissolve  in  the  potassa, 
while  a  portion  of  the  sulphur,  nevertheless,  remains  in  the  combus- 
tion-tube in  the  state  of  sulphide  and  sulphate  of  copper.  The  tube, 
after  being  allowed  to  cool,  is  broken,  and  the  pieces  of  glass  and 
the  oxide  are  thrown  into  a  flask,  where  they  are  boiled  with  a 
-  weak  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  which  completely  removes  the 
sulphur  and  sulphuric,  acid.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  potassa 
in  the  bulb  apparatus  is  added  to  the  filtrate,  which  is  then  boiled, 
and  treated  with  a  current  of  chlorine,  which  transforms  all  the 
sulphur  into  sulphuric  add.  The  solution  is  supersaturated  by 
chlorohydric  acid,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  by  chloride 
of  barium. 

DETEKMINATION  OF  PHOSPHOaUS. 
§  1220.  When  the  phosphm-etted  organic  matter  is  not  volatile, 
it  is  mixed  with  20  or  25  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  nitre,  and  the  mixture  is  thrown,  by  small  portions,  into 
a  heated  platinum  crucible,  where  the  phosphorus  passes  into  the 
phosphate  of  soda.  The  alkaline  substance  is  dissolved  in  water, 
saturated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  and  then  1  gramme  of  pure  iron 
dissolved  in  aqua  regia  S&  added  to  the  solution.  Lastly,  the  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  combined  with  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  by 
an  excess  of  ammonia ;  and  by  subtracting  from  the  weight  of  this 
precipitate  the  weight  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  produced  by  1  gm. 
Vol.  it.— 2  H  25 
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of  pure  iron,  the  weight  of  tKe  phosphoric  acid  is  obtained,  whenca 
that  of  the  phosphorus  may  be  deduced.  If  the  substance  is  volatile, 
it  is  first  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  combustion-tube, 
and  then  dissolved  in  water,  the  analysis  being  completed  as  in  the 
preceding  case. 

DETERMINATION  OF  CHLORINE,  BROMINE,  AND  IODINE. 

§  1221.  No  organic  substances  have  as  yet  been  found  in  natui'e 
containing  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  but  a  great  number  of  them 
have  been  artificially  produced  in  the  laboratory.  The  determina- 
tion of  these  elements  is  very  easily  made  by  heating  the  organic 
matter  in  a  combustion-tube,  m  contact  with  quicklime,  obtained  by 
slaking  ordinary  qtdeklime,  irashing  it  with  water  to  remove  chlorides 
arising  from  the  ashes  of  the  combustible  with  which  the  limestone 
was  originally  burned,  and  then  heating  it  to  redness  in  order  to 
expel  the  water  from  the  hydrated  lime.  The  lime  thus  prepared 
is  preserved  in  a  ground-atoppered  bottle. 

If  the  organic  substance  is  solid  and  not  volatile,  it  is  mixed  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  quicklime,  and  the  mixture  is  introduced  into 
the  combustion-tube  which  is  to  be  filled  with  pure  lune ;  but  if  the 
substance  is  liquid  and  volatile,  it  is  weighed  in  the  glass  bubbles 
before  mentioned,  which  are  dropped,  after  breaking  their  point, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  which  is  afterward  filled  with  lime.  The 
decomposition  of  the  substance  by  heat  should  be  effected  with  the 
same  precautions  as  combustion  by  the  oxide  of  copper.  The 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  remain  in  the  tube  in  the  state  of  chlo- 
ride, bromide,  or  iodide  of  calcium.  At  the  close  of  the  operation, 
the  lime,  together  with  the  fragments  of  the  tube,  is  dropped  into  a 
flask,  where  it  is  treated  with  weak  nitric  acid  until  the  ume  is  en- 
tirely dissolved.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and  precipitated  by 
nitrate  of  silver ;  the  process  indicated  in  §  1131  being  followed  in 
order  to  collect  and  wash  the  chloride  of  silver. 

The  determination  of  iodine  is,  however,  rather  more  difficult,  as 
a  portion  of  this  substance  often  passes  into  the  state  of  iodic  acid, 
which,  however,  is  destroyed  by  passing  a  current  of  sulphurous 
acid  through  the  liquid  at  a  moderate  temperature,  after  having 
added  nitrate  of  silver  to  it. 

DETERMINATION  OF  OXYGEN. 
§  1222.  The  oxygen  contained  in  organic  substances  is  always 
■determined  differentially,  as,  hitherto,  a  suitable  process  of  direct 
determination  has  not  been  discovered.  It  wiU  hence  be  seen  how 
important  it  is  to  ascertain,  with  the  greatest  care,  the  nature  of  the 
■elements  composing  the  organic  substance ;  for  if  a  single  element 
tescapes  the  experimenter,  the  analysis  is  inaccurate,  not  only  on 
.account  of  the  omission  of  the  element  which  was  overlooked,  but 
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also  because  tlie  weight  of  the  elementary  substance  neglected  is 
computed  as  oxygcu. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  CHEMICAL  FORMULA  OP  AN  ORGANIC 
SUBSTANCE. 

§  1223.  The  elementary  analysis  of  an  organic  substance  is  not 
alone  sufficient  to  estahliaE  its  chemical  formula,  because  it  indicates 
only  the  ratioa  which  exist  between  the  -weight  of  the  elements  which 
compose  it ;  and  as  an  infinite  number  of  formulas,  the  multiples  of 
each  other,  will  all  satisfy  the  ratioa  given  by  analysis,  the  question 
is,  which  of  these  formulae  to  choose.  By  studying  the  various  com- 
binations which  the  organic  substance  can  form  with  mineral  sub- 
stances, and  the  new  organic  compounds  to  which  they  give  rise 
when  subjected  to  the  various  processes  of  the  laboratory,  the 
chemist  can  generally  collect  facts  from  which  a  formula  may  be 
deduced ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  substance  has  been  studied  under 
all  its  aspects,  and  in  the  case  that  it  forms  a  great  number  of  com- 
pounds, that  its  formula,  and,  consequently,  its  chemical  equivalent, 
presents  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  numerons  changes  -which, 
in  latter  years,  the  formulte  of  organic  compounds  have  undergone 
will  therefore  not  appear  surprising,  being  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
covery of  new  compounds,  or  new  chemical  reactions,  which  deprive 
the  formulae  adopted  of  the  character  of  probability  they  had  ac- 
quired from  the  facts  previously  kno-wn. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  advance  any  general  rules  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  formula  of  an  organic  compound,  we  shall  only  cite  a 
few  examples,  to  show  the  spirit  which  governs  such  researches. 
We  shall  distinguish  three  cases :  1st,  that  in  which  the  organic 
substance  is  acid ;  2dly,  that  in  which  it  possesses  basic  properties ; 
and  3dly,  that  in  which  the  organic  substance  is  neutral. 

CASE  IN  WHICH  THE  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCE  IS  ACID. 
§  1224.  As  the  first  example,  we  shall  take  acetic  acid,  which 
contains  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygon. 

At  its  maximum  point  of  concentration,  acetic  acid  is  a  colourless 
and  volatile  liquid,  which,  by  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper,  yields 
the  folio-wing  composition  :* 

Hydrogen 6.67 

Carbon 40.00 

Oxygen 53.33 

100.00 

Dividing  the  weight  of  each  of  these  elements  by  its  equivalent, 
tho  quotients  will  necessarily  be  to  each  other  as  the  equivalent 

*  In.  order  to  render  our  arguments  more  siTople,  Tre  Ehall  always  suppose  that 
the  reeults  of  tlie  direct  analyses  are  Bcrupulously  esact. 
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numbers  of  tlie  simple  elements  which  enter  into  the  compound,  and 

we  thus  obtain : 

For  hydrogen t?  ~  ^-^"^ 

"    carbon ^^  =  6.67 

"    oxygen -^  =  6.67 

These  quotients  being  equal,  we  shttU  conclude  that  concen- 
trated acetic  acid  contains  equal  numbers  of  each  of  the  three 
elements  which  compose  it,  and  the  moat  simple  formula  which  can 
represent  the  acid  is  therefore  CHO ;  while  it  is  evident  that  the 
formula  OaHjOa,  C^H^O^  0^H,O„  OjH^O,  represent  equally  the  re- 
sults of  the  analysis.  On  flie  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  mineral  acids,  when  brought  to  their  maximum 
of  concentration  without  any  essential  change  in  their  chemical  pro- 
perties, are  compounds  of  the  anhydrous  acid  with  one  or  several 
equivalents  of  water,  which  can  be  replaced  by  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  equivalents  of  a  base,  and  it  must  therefore  be  ascertained 
whether  this  is  the  case  also  with  acetic  acid.  Moreover,  we  have 
seen,  in  the  case  of  the  mineral  acids,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  a  salt  formed  by  the  acid  and  a  mineral  base  of 
which  the  chemical  equivalent  had  been  previously  ascertained,  fre- 
quently gives  the  equivalent  of  the  acid  itself,  and  is  sufficient  to 
establish  its  formula.  However,  the  example  of  phosphoric  acid 
has  shown  that  the  same  h^e  frequently  forms  several  salts  with 
the  same  acid,  and  that  it  is  not  sufficient,  to  establish  the  formula 
of  the  acid,  to  determine  the  composition  of  one  of  these  salts,  he- 
cause  the  formula  would  vary  with  the  salt  selected.  It  therefore 
becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  composition  of  all  the  salts, 
either  in  the  crystallized  state,  or  after  having  dried  them  as  much 
as  possible,  always  avoiding  such  a  change  in  their  chemical  consti- 
tution that  the  dried  salt,  when  redissolved  in  water,  will  not  pro- 
duce the  original  salt  by  crystallization.  The  study  of  these  va- 
rious compounds  furnishes  a  clue  as  to  whether  the  salt  should  be 
regarded  as  monobasic,  bibasic,  tribasic,  &c.,  and  thus  give  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  establish  its  formula.  The  same  method  must 
be  observed  in  establishing  the  formula  of  organic  acids ;  and  we 
thereupon  proceed  to  apply  it  to  acetic  acid. 

Protoxide  of  silver  is  distinguished  among  mineral  bases  by  the 
property  of  forming  immediately  anhydrous  salts,  which  are  in 
most  cases  easily  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  being  generally  inso- 
luble, or  nearly  so ;  for  which  reasons  salts  of  silver  are  very  valu- 
able in  ascertaining  the  composition  of  organic  acids,  and  the  more 
so  as  their  analysis  can  be  made  with  great  accuracy.  We  shall 
therefore  analyze  the  acetate  of  silver,  for  which  purpose  an  accu- 
rately weighed  quantity  of  the  salt  is  roasted  in  a  platinum  cruci- 
ble, when,  the  organic  matter  being  destroyed,  metallic  silver  re- 
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ntaitis,  wiicli  is  -weighed.  The  proportion  of  protoxide  of  silver  to 
which  it  coiTesponds  is  thon  calculated,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
acetate  of  silver  is  composed  of 

Oxide  of  silver 69.45 

Acetic  acid 30.55 

100.00 
Admitting  that  acetic  acid  is  moaohasic,  that  acetate  of  silver  is 
anhydrous  and  formed  of  1  equivalent  of  oxide  of  silver  (116,0)  and 
1  equivalent  of  acetic  acid,  the  equivalent  of  acetic  acid  will  be  de- 
duced from  the  proportion : 

69.45 :  30.55 : :  116.0  :  x  whence  x  =  51.0. 
Now,  there  is  only  one  way  of  forming  the  number  51.0  with 
whole  numbers  of  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen, 
and  that  is  by  giving  to  anhydrous  acetic  acid  the  formula  CjKOj, 
and  consequently,  to  concentrated  acetic  acid,  the  formula  C^HjOj 
+H0,  which  satisfies  the  analysis  wc  have  given  of  this  acid.  We 
have,  in  fact, 

3  eq.  of  hydrogen 3.0 

4  "        carbon 24.0 

3    "        oxygen 24^ 

51.0 
It  is,  moreover,  easy  to  ascertain  that  such  is,  in  reality,  the  com- 
position of  the  acetic  acid  contained  in  the  acetate  of  silver.     By 
burning  this  salt  with  oxide  of  copper,  it  will  be  found  to  contain 

Oxide  of  silver 69,45 

Hydrogen 1.80 

Carbon 14.87 


,  14,3 
100,00 


Now,  the  formula  AgO,G^fi^  gives 

1  eq.  of  oxide  of  silver 116.0  , 


4   "  carbon 24.0  14.37 

3   "  oxygen 24.0  14.38 

167.0  100.00 

But  acetic  acid  might  possibly  be  bibasic,  and  the  salt  of  silver 
contain  2  equivalents  of  oxide  of  silver ;  in  which  case  the  formula 
of  the  salt  would  he  SAgOjCgHgOg,  that  of  the  concentrated  acetic 
acid  CgHg05+2HO,  and  the  equivalent  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid 
would  be  102.0.  The  acetic  acid  might  be  tribasic,  and  the  formula 
of  acetate  of  silver  SAgOjCj^HjOg,  that  of  the  concentrated  acetic 
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acid  C„rigOj+3HO,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  aDhydrous  acotic 
acid  might  be  153.0. 

Now,  "when  an  acid  is  bibasic,  it  forms  two  series  of  salts  with 
bases :  salts  which  contain  2  equivalents  of  base  2R0,  and  salts 
containing  1  eqiiivalent  of  base  EO,  and  1  equivalent  of  basic 
water.  If,  therefore,  acetic  acid  were  bibasic,  two  aeries  of  acetates 
wonlcl  be  obtained : 

1st  series 2E0,C,H„0„ 

2d  series (RO+HO),C,H,0,; 

and  the  salts  of  the  second  series  could  not  lose  their  equivalent  of 
basic  water,  without  a  great  change  in  their  properties. 

If  the  acetic  acid  were  tribasic,  it  should  form  three  series  of 
salts : — 

1st  series 3]iO,C,,HgO„ 

2d      "    {2E0  +  H0),C„H,0„ 

3d      "     (RO+2nO),CJI,0,; 

and  the  salts  of  tho  two  last  series  again  could  not  part  with  their 
water  without  an  important  modification  of  their  properties. 

In  order  to  decide  the  question,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  pre- 
pare a  great  number  of  acetates,  dry  them  as  much  as  possible, 
without  affecting  their  chemical  constitution,  that  is,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  dried  acetate,  redissolved  in  water,  shall  reproduce  the 
original  salt  hy  crystallization;  and  lastly,  subject  these  acetates 
to  analysis.  It  will  thus  be  found  that  several  of  these  crystallized 
acetates  contain  water ;  but  this  should  be  considered  as  their  water 
of  crystallization,  as  it  may  be  driven  off  by  heat,  and  the  dried 
salt,  dissolved  in  water,  reproduces,  by  crystallization,  the  original 
salt.  The  dried  salts  will  present  the  composition  given  by  the 
formulae  IlO,C,H303,  2E.0,C,H„0g,  3E0,0.,H,0„  &c. ;  and  there 
being  consequently  no  reason  for  regarding  acetic  acid  as  polybasic, 
it  is  considered  as  a  monobasic  acid,  and  the  formula  C^HjOj  has 
been  adopted  as  that  of  the  anhydi'ous  acid. 

§  1225.  JPor  the  second  example  in  establishing  the  formula  of  an 
organic  acid,  we  shall  choose  malic  acid,  which,  when  crystallized, 
is  composed  as  follows : 

Hydrogen 4.48 

Carbon 35.82 

Oxygen 59.70 

100.00 
Dividing  the  preceding  numbers  by  their  respective  equivalents, 
there  results : 
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For  hydrogen M?  =  4.48 

"   carbon •^  =  5.97 

"   oxygen -^J- =  7.46 

The  qnotients  follow  the  ratios  of  the  numbers  3:4:  5 ;  and  the 
most  simple  formula  adapted  to  crystallized  malic  acid  is  therefore 
CjH,0,,  while  the  true  formula  may  be  one  of  the  multiples 
C,H,0,„,  C„HgO,„  G,^UJ)^,  etc,  etc. 

The  analysis  of  malate  of  silver  shows  that  this  salt  contains : 


Oxide  of  silyer 66.67 

Malic  acid 33.33 

100.00 
This  salt  does  not  give  off  water  before  decomposing,  which  loads 
to  the  supposition  that  it  is  anhydrous ;  and  if  it  be  regarded  as 
formed  of  1  equivalent  of  oxide  of  silver  and  1  equivalent  of  malic 
acid,  the  equivalent  of  malic  acid  will  therefore  be  deduced  from  the 
proportion : 

66.67  :  33.33 :  :  116.0 :  x,  whence  a;=58 
The  combiation  of  tho  silver  salt  with  oxide  of  copper  gives  for 
its  composition : 

Hydrogen 1.15 

Carbon 13.79 

Oxygen 18.3!) 

Oxide  of  silver 66.67 

100.00 
which  exactly  corresponds  to  that  given  by  the  formula  AgOjC^HgO,, 
as  may  bo  readily  seen ; 

2  eq.  of  hydrogen 2.0)  1.15 

4  "         carbon 24.0  V  58.0 13.79 

4  "         oxygen 32.0  j  18.39 

1  "         oxide  of  silver.  ..116.0 66.67 

174.0  100.00 

The  formula  of  crystallized  malic  acid  will  therefore  be  C^HgO^ 
+H0 ;  but  it  remains  to  bo  aoen  whether  the  acid  is  monobasic,  in 
which  case  the  formula  of  the  crystallized  acid  would  be  O^HjO,+ 
HO,  and  that  of  malate  of  silver  AgO,C,H,0, ; 

Or,  whether  it  is  bibfwic,  which  would  give  to  malate  of  silver 
the  formula  2AgO,CgHjOj,  and  to  the  crystallized  acid  the  formula 
0,H^0,+2H0; 

Or  lastly,  whether  it  is  tribasic,  in  which  case  the  formula  of 
malate  of  silver  would  be  3AgO,0,,HgO„,  and  that  of  the  crystal- 
lized acid  0,3H(,O„+3IIO. 
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In  order  to  decide  the  question,  otLer  salts  formed  by  malic  acid 
must  be  analyzed.     Now,  two  malates  of  lime  are  known ; 
The  formula  of  the  first  in  the  crystalliaed  state  ia  CaO,CaH„0,j. 
"  second  "  "         CaO,C^H,0^. 

The  first  salt  loses  6H0  by  the  action  of  heat,  without  change ; 
for,  when  dissolved  in  water,  it  reproduces  the  original  salt  by  crys- 
tallization ;  and  the  formula  of  the  dried  salt  ia  therefore  CaO,Cg 
HjO,,  which  may  be  written  0*0,2(0^11,0^)  4- HO,  in  which  case  it 
is  considered  as  a  bimalate  of  lime  containing  1  eq.  of  water  of 
crystallization.  But  as  this  water  cannot  be  driven  off  without 
injury  to  the  salt,  it  must  be  regarded  as  basic  water,  and  the 
formulae  of  the  malates  of  lime  must  be  written, 

1st  malate SCaO.C^H^Oa. 

2d  malate (CaO+HO),0,H,0,, 

In  this  case,  malic  acid  is  considered  as  a  bibasic  acid. 
An  examination  of  the  other  malates  leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Thus,  oxide  of  zinc  forms  two  malates,  the  composition  of  which,  in 
the  crystallized  state,  is  represented  by  the  following  formulse  : 

1st  malate ZnO,0,HjO„ 

2d  malate ZnOjC^HgO,,, 

whicL,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  lose  a  portion  of  their 
water  without  change,  and  become, 

Thelst ZnO,C,H,0^. 

The  2d ZnO,C,H,0,. 

If  they  be  fm'ther  heated,  they  again  lose  water,  but  are  altered. 
The  formnlEe  of  dried  msilatea  of  zinc  become  very  simple,  and 
similar  to  those  of  malates  of  lime,  if  the  malic  acid  be  regarded  as 
bibasic,  in  which  case  they  are, 

2ZnO,C,H,0,. 
(ZnO+HO),C,H,0,. 
Again,  a  malate  of  ammonia  is  known  which  crystallizes  readily  in 
beautiful  crystals,  and  shows  the  formula  (NHj,HO),  0,11^05+ HO. 
But  as  this  salt  does  not  lose  water  by  heat  before  attaining  a 
temperature  at  which  it  is  completely  altered,  the  water  it  contains 
is  therefore  basic,  and  its  formula  should  be  written  (NHjHO+IIO) 

All  these  considerations  must  lead  us  to  regard  malic  acid  as  a 
bibasic  acid,  forming  two  series  of  salts,  of  which  the  formulas  are 
2R0,C,H,0,  and  (EO-l-HO),C,H^O,. 

§1226,  An  argument  of  the  same  nature,  foundcdon  the  composition 
of  the  various  series  of  salts  which  the  organic  acid  can  form  with  the 
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same  base,  after  the  salts  have  heen  dried  as  far  as  their  chemical 
constitution  will  permit,  will  decide  if  it  be  proper  to  regard  this 
acid  as  a  tribaaic  acid,  in  which  case  three  series  of  salts  will  ia 
general  be  obtained,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
formulfe,  the  symbol  A  designating  the  equivalent  of  the  tribaeic  acid : 
3R0,I,  {2R0+H0),A,  (R0+2H0),A. 
The  crystallized  salts  may  contain,  in  addition,  water  of  crystal- 
lization, which  wUl  be  recognised  by  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  it 
can  be  driven  off  by  heat,  without  altering  the  constitntion  of  the 


§  1227.  In  order  to  establish  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the 
equivalent  of  an  organic  acid,  it  is  necessary,  as  has  been  shown,  to 
analyze  a  great  number  of  the  salts  which  it  forms  with  mineral 
bases ;  and  it  is  consequently  useful  to  dwell  for  a  short  time  on  the 
process^  employed  by  chemists  for  this  purpose. 

The  proportion  of  base  which  exists  in  a  salt  formed  by  an 
organic  acid  is  almost  always  determined  by  calcining  the  salt  in  the 
air,  when  the  mineral  base  remains,  either  in  the  metallic  state  after 
the  decomposition  by  heat,  or  in  a  state  of  superior  oxidation,  when  it 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air ;  or  lastly,  in  the  state  of  carbonate, 
when  the  salt  is  not  decomposed  by  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  the 
incineration  took  place.  If  the  organic  acid  contains  sulphur  or  phos- 
phorus, the  base  may  remain  partly  in  the  state  of  sulphate  or 
phosphate ;  and  if  it  contains  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  a  portion 
or  the  whole  of  the  base  may  be  converted  into  chloride,  bromide, 
or  iodide. 

The  salts  formed  by  the  organic  acids  with  the  alkalies,  leave 
after  calcination  an  alkaline  carbonate;  but  the  base  is  never 
determined  in  this  state,  because  alkaline  carbonates  attract  too 
readily  the  moisture  of  the  air.  They  are  converted  iuto  sulphates 
by  pouring  into  the  crucible  in  which  the  incineration  has  been 
effected  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  taking  care  that  the 
effervescence  produced  does  not  project  any  of  the  substance  out  of 
the  crucible.  It  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  lastly,  the  crucible 
is  heated  to  a  strong  red-heat,  in  order  to  decompose  the  bisulphate 
which  has  formed,  when  the  weight  of  the  base  is  deduced  from  that 
of  the  sulphate. 

When  the  organic  salt  contains  baryta  or  strontia,  the  base 
remains  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  and  may  be  weighed  as  such ; 
and  if  it  contains  lime,  the  base  stiJl  remains  in  the  state  of  carbon- 
ate, if  the  incineration  has  been  effected  at  a  low  temperature ;  but 
if  the  calcination  has  required  a  red-beat,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  base  passes  into  the  state  of  quicklime.     The  base  may  still  in  this 
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case  be  determined  as  carbonate,  if  the  precaution  is  taken  to  moisten 
the  matter,  after  roasting,  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
which  is  then  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  ia  better  to  weigh 
the  lime  in  the  state  of  sulphate,  to  ■wHch  eifect  the  residue  ia 
moistened  after  incineration  with  sulphuric  acid,  and,  after  having 
driven  off  the  excess  of  acid  by  heat,  the  crucible  is  heated  to  red- 
ness. The  determination  of  magnesia  in  the  state  of  sulphate 
should  be  performed  in  the  same  manner. 

If  the  base  combined  mth  the  organic  acid  be  protoxide  or  sea- 
quioxide  of  iron,  the  salt  is  roasted  lu  the  air ;  and  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  the  residue  is  composed  only  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  it  is 
moistened  with  nitric  acid,  and  again  calcined ;  a  similar  process 
being  applicable  to  salts  of  copper,  in  which  case  protoxide  of  cop- 
per CuO  remains.  Zinc,  combined  with  an  organic  acid,  is  also 
determined  in  the  state  of  oxide  ZnO ;  but  the  roasting  must  be 
commenced  at  the  lowest  temperature  possible,  in  order  not  to  pro- 
duce metallic  zinc,  a  portion  of  which  might  be  lost  in  the  state  of 
vapour ;  and  the  roasted  matter  is  moistened  with  a  small  quantity 
of  nitric  acid,  and  calcined  to  redness. 

The  determination  of  manganese  combined  with  an  organic 
acid  presents  some  difficulties,  because  the  composition  of  the 
oxide  which  remains  after  the  calcination  is  never  exactly  known. 
The  salt  being  first  calcined  in  a  small  platinum  boat,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  organic  matter,  the  boat  is  introduced  into  a  porcelain 
tube  heated  to  redness,  and  traversed  by  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas, 
which  is  maintained  until  the  tube  ia  completely  cooled ;  when  the 
boat,  which  then  contains  non-pyrophoric  protoxide  of  manganese, 
is  removed. 

As  the  compounds  of  the  organic  acids  with  cobalt  and  nickel 
leave  oxides  after  incineration,  the  composition  of  which  is  always 
uncertain,  it  is  best  to  roast  the  salt  in  a  platinum  boat,  and  then 
heat  it  in  a  porcelain  tube  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  when  the  pla- 
tinum contains  the  reduced  metal,  which  ia  not  pyrophoric  if  the 
calcination  has  been  effected  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature. 

The  incineration  of  salts  formed  by  the  organic  acids  with  oxides 
of  chrome  leaves  pure  sesquioxide  of  chrome,  which  can  be  imme- 
diately weighed. 

By  incinerating  the  salts  formed  by  protoxide  of  lead  with 
organic  acids,  the  metal  frequently  remains  in  the  state  of  protoxide, 
although  a  portion  of  the  oxide  of  lead  is  also  frequently  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state,  so  that  it  is  better  never  to  make  these  incine- 
rations in  platinum  vessels,  because  they  might  be  greatly  injui-ed. 
They  are  performed  in  porcelain  capsules  heated  by  an  alcohol- 
lamp,  so  as  not  to  attain  the  point  of  fusion  of  oxide  of  lead,  which 
in  the  fused  state  would  attack  the  glazing  of  the  porcelain.  After 
incineration,  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  poured  into  the  saucer, 
which  disengages  reddish  vapours  if  the  substance  contains  metallic 
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lead.  The  acid  is  gently  eTaporated,  and  the  residue,  which  is 
composed  of  pure  protoxide  of  lead,  is  calcined  at  a  dull  red- 
heat.  The  capsule  may  also  he  weighed  after  incineration,  and 
acetic  acid  afterward  poured  into  it,  which  dissolves  tho  oxide  of 
lead,  and  separates  the  metallic  lead  which  remains  in  the  form  of 
email  globules.  The  globules  are  washed  several  times,  by  decant- 
ation,  in  the  capsule,  which  is  then  dried  at  a  gentle  heat ;  the 
latter  is  then  weighed  a  second  time,  when  the  difference  gives  the 
weight  of  oxide  of  lead  formed  in  the  roasted  matter.  By  weigh- 
ing the  capsule  a  third  time,  and  subtracting  this  weight  from  that 
obtained  by  the  second  weighing,  the  quantity  of  lead  reduced  is 
found,  which  is  to  be  converted  into  oxide,  by  calculation. 

Lastly,  the  oxide  of  lead  may  be  determined  in  the  state  of 
Bitlphate,  in  which  case,  the  incinerated  matter  is  moistened  with 
nitric  acid,  which  is  evaporated,  and  then  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
transforms  the  nitrate  into  a  sulphate.  The  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
being  evaporated,  the  sulphate  is  calcined  to  redness. 

Oxide  of  bismuth  is  determined  in  the  state  of  oxide  BiOg,  and 
protoxide  of  tin  in  the  state  of  stannic  acid  SnO,,  the  operation 
being  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  oxide  of  lead ;  that  is,  the  sub- 
stance is  incinerated  in  a  porcelain  cajKule,  and  the  residue,  after 
being  moistened  with  nitric  acid,  is  calcined  after  the  evaporation 
of  the  acid. 

The  exact  detennination  of  oxide  of  antimony  is  very  difficult. 
The  best  method  consists  in  roasting  the  salt  in  a  porcelain  crucible, 
and,  when  the  organic  matter  is  burned,  to  cover  the  crucible  with 
a  lid  having  a  hole  in  the  centre,  through  which  is  passed  the  end 
of  a  disengaging-tube  which  conveys  dry  hydrogen  into  the  crucible ; 
when  by  heating  the  latter  to  redness,  the  oxide  of  antimony  is  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state.  Tho  current  of  hydrogen  is  maintained 
until  the  crucible  is  completely  cooled,  after  which  the  metallic  an- 
timony is  weighed. 

The  salts  formed  by  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of.  m-anium 
leave,  after  roasting,  an  oxide  of  uranium,  the  composition  of  which 
is  uncertain ;  but  if  the  residue  be  calcined,  at  a  strong  red-heat, 
by  placing  the  platinum  crucible  which  contains  it  in  an  earthen 
crucible  heated  in  a  charcoal  fire,  tho  oxide  2U0,Ua03  (§  1025) 
remains,  although  it  is  better  to  restore,  by  means  of  hydrogen,  the 
oxide  of  uranium  to  the  state  of  protoxide,  by  operating  as  was  stated 
for  manganese. 

The  quantity  of  oxide  of  silver  found  in  combination  with  an 
organic  acid  may  be  very  accurately  ascertained  by  simple  incine- 
ration, which  leaves  the  silver  in  the  metallic  state.  If  the  salt  of 
silver  is  soluble,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  water  and  the  silver  precipi- 
tated in  the  state  of  chloride,  in  which  case  a  standard  solutimi  of 
common  salt  may  also  be  used,  and  tho  process  explained  in  §  1144 
adopted. 
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Incineration  also  gives  exactly  the  platinum  contained  in  tlie 
salts  forniecl  by  organic  acids,  when  metallic  platinnm  remains,  from 
■which  the  quantity  of  oxiile  may  be  deduced  by  calculation. 

Salts  formed  by  the  organic  acids  with  oxides  of  mercury  are 
analyzed  by  the  general  process  dracribed  §  HOT. 

The  ammonia  combined  with  an  organic  acid  is  generally  inferred 
from  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  yielded  by  the  ammoniacal  salt  in  its 
combustion  with  oxide  of  copper,  (|§  1217  and  1^18,)  although  this 
base  may  be  directly  determined  in  the  state  of  doable  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum and  ammonia,  as  in  the  case  of  ammoniacal  salts  formed  by  the 
mineral  acids ;  for  which  purpose  the  ammoniacal  salt  is  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  a  slight  excess  of  bichloride  of 
platinum  is  added,  when,  after  evaporating  to  dryness  at  a  gentle 
temperature,  and  washing  the  residue  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonia  is  obtained 
isolated.  Lastly,  the  ammoniacal  salt  may  be  destroyed  by  sodie 
lime  at  a  red-beat,  the  ammonia  collected  in  an  acid  solution,  and 
the  base  determined  by  one  of  the  two  methods  described  in  §§  121T 
and  1218. 

§  1228.  The  processes  just  described  are  applicable  with  absolute 
exactness  only  when  the  organic  acid  contains  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen  alone,  and  their  results  woidd  he  frequently 
inaccurate  if  the  acid  contained,  in  addition,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
or  chlorine. 

If  the  acid  contains  sulphur,  the  processes  described  may  be  em- 
ployed whenever  the  sulphate  of  the  metallic  oxide  is  easily  decom- 
posed by  heat,  and  the  metallic  sulphide  is  quickly  changed  into 
oxide  by  roasting ;  but  in  every  other  case  some  of  the  processes 
spoken  of  would  give  inexact  results.  When  the  base  of  the  salt  is 
an  alkaline  or  alkalino-earthy  oxide,  or  oxide  of  lead,  it  is  sufficient 
to  heat  the  incinerated  substance  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  base 
remains  in  the  state  of  sulphate,  which  is  weighed.  If  the  oxide 
forms  a  sulphate  readily  decomposable  at  a  red-heat,  the  residue 
after  roasting  is  calcined  at  this  temperature,  after  having  been 
treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  to  prevent  the  presence 
of  a  metallic  sulphide,  which  might  injure  the  platinum  crucible. 
In  all  cases  it  is  prudent  to  moisten  the  substance,  after  calcina- 
tion, with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  evaporate  and 
recalcine  it,  by  which  means  the  last  traces  of  sulphuric  acid  are 
more  easily  driven  off. 

If  the  organic  acid  contains  phosphorus,  all  the  processes  de- 
scribed are  faulty,  and,  in  order  to  determine  the  oxide,  the  processes 
by  the  humid  way,  described  under  the  head  of  each  metal,  must  be 
adopted. 

Lastly,  if  the  organic  acid  contains  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  modify  the  ordinary  processes.  When  the 
base  combined  with  the  organic  acid  is  an  alkaline  or  alkalino-earthy 
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oxide,  tlie  residue  after  incineration  ia  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid, 
which  drives  off  the  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  after  which  the 
excess  of  acid  is  evaporated  and  the  substance  calcined,  when  the 
base  remains  in  the  state  of  sulphate.  This  process  does  not  always 
sncceed  easily  if  the  base  be  oxide  of  lead,  in  which  case  it  must  be 
several  times  evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  better  still,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,. 

The  majority  of  the  metallic  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  are 
so  volatile  at  a  red-heat  that  the  calcination,  in  the  air,  of  the  or- 
ganic salt  containing  the  chlorine  should  be  avoided ;  and,  in  order 
to  determine  the  oxide,  recourse  must  then  be  had  to  the  process 
of  determining  by  the  humid  way,  described  under  each  metal. 
The  presence  of  the  organic  acid  sometimes,  however,  prevents  the 
reactions  which  the  metallic  oxide  presents  when  combined  with 
mineral  acids,  in  which  case  the  organic  acid  must  be  destroyed, 
either  by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  when  this  is  possible,  or  by  mix- 
ing it  with  15  or  20  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
Boda  and  nitre,  thrown,  hy  small  quantities  at  a  time,  into  a  silver 
crucible,  heated  over  an  alcohol-lamp  ;  when  the  metallic  oxide  is 
found  in  tho  alkaline  residue. 

CASE  IN  WHICH  THE  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCE  POSSESSES  BASIC 
PROPERTIES. 
§  1229.  All  the  basic  organic  substances,  at  present  known,  con- 
tain nitrogen.  In  order  to  ascertain  their  equivalent,  not  only  the 
isolated  bases,  but  also  a  certain  number  of  salts  which  these  bases 
form  with  mineral  acids,  must  therefore  be  analyzed,  preferring 
those  which  are  most  readily  obtained  in  the  crystallized  form,  and 
which  can  be  most  accurately  analyzed.  We  shall  take  strychnine 
as  an  example. 

The  elementary  analysis  of  strychnine  yields  the  following  results : 

Hydrogen 6.58 

Carbon 75.45 

Nitrogen 8.38 

Oxygen 9.59 

100.00 
Dividing  the  preceding  numbers  by  the  corresponding  equivalent 
of  each  simple  substance,  there  results : 

For  hydrogen T»~    ^-^^ 

"    carbon "^  =  12.57 

"    nitrogen n^  =    0.60 

"    oxygen jjf  ==    1.20 

The  most  simple  ratios  which  exist  between  these  quotients  are 
as  the  numbers  11 ;  21 : 1 :  2.     The  most  simple  formula  of  strych- 
Voi.  II.— 2 1 
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nine  is,  therefore,  O^jH^jNOg ;  but  as  the  multiple  of  the  fomiulEe 
CjaHjsNjO^,  CgjHgaNaOj,  cto.  etc.  satisfy  equally  the  results  of  the 
analysis,  the  salts  of  strychnine  must  also  he  analyzed. 

The  organic  alkalies  combine  either  with  hydraeids,  without  de- 
composing them,  or  with  oxacids ;  in  which  latter  case  they  always 
acquire  the  elements  of  1  equir.  of  water,  which  cannot  be  driven 
off  without  injury  to  the  salt ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  organic 
bases  behave  like  ammonia,  in  their  compounds  with  hydraeids  and 
oxacids. 

We  shall  first  analyze  the  chlorohydrate  of  strychnine,  after  hav- 
ing dried  it  at  212°,  m  a  current  of  dry  air,  because  the  crystaltiaed 
salt  contains  water  of  crystallization.  The  elementary  analysis  wOI 
yield  for  its  composition : 

Hydrogen 6, 21 

Cai-bon 68.02 

Nitrogen 7-56 

Oxygen 8.64 

Chlorine 9.57 

100.00 

The  determination,  for  itself,  of  the  chlorine  is  sufEcient  to  esta- 
blish the  equivalent  of  strychnine,  admitting  that  the  salt  is  consti- 
tuted like  the  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia ;  that  is,  that  its  formula  is 

Sty,HCl,  the  symbol  Sty  representing  the  equivalent  of  strychnine. 
In  fact,  9.57  of  chlorine  correspond  to  9.841  of  chlorohydJric  acid, 
and,  consequently,  100  of  chlorohydrate  of  strychnine  contain  9.841 
of  chlorohydric  acid,  and  90.159  of  strychnine ;  whence  the  equiva- 
lent of  strychnine  will  be  obtained  by  the  proportion, 
9.841  :  90.159  :  :  36.5  :  x,  whence  a:=334. 

Now  this  equivalent  corresponds  to  the  formula  C^HjaNjO^,  which 
gives 

22  eq.  of  hydrogen 22.0 

42  "  carbon 252.0 

2  "        nitrogen 28.0 

4  "         oxygen 32.0 

334.0 

Tlie  formula  of  free  strychnine  is  therefore  O^Hj^N^O^,  and  that 
of  the  dried  chlorohydrate  042H3jNj04,H01.  The  crystallized  base 
is  anhydrous.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain,  by  calculating  the  composi- 
tion of  the  chlorohydrate  of  strychnine  in  handredths,  from  the 
formula  just  given,  that  there  result,  for  each  element,  numbers 
identical  with  those  above  transcribed,  and  which  we  have  supposed 
to  be  obtained  by  direct  analysis. 

The  formula  of  strychnine  may  be  verified  by  the  analysis  of 
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other  salts  of  tlie  base,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  sulphate.  The 
formula  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  strychnine,  dried  at  266°,  is  thus 
fonnd  to  be  (C,,H^N30„H0),S03. 

1 1230,  The  ciuantity  of  mineral  acid  which  exists  in  combina- 
tion mth  an  organic  alkali  is  determined  by  the  same  means  as 
those  used  to  determine  the  acid  in  a  mineral  salt;  but  the  analysis 
demands  the  greatest  care,  because  the  smallest  error  may  seriously 
affect  the  generally  very  complicated  formula  of  the  organic  alkali. 
In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  chlorohydric  acid  which  exists 
in  chlorohydrate  of  strychnine,  the  chlorohydric  acid  is  first  deter- 
mined by  precipitating  it  in  the  state  of  chloride  of  silver,  in  the 
manner  stated  in  §  1131.  The  weight  obtained  is  generally  too 
small.  Admitting,  for  the  moment,  the  weight  obtained  to  be 
exact,  from  this  weight  may  bo  calculated  the  quantity  of  pure 
silver  which  would  exactly  precipitate  the  ehloronydric  acid  con- 
tained in  5  grammes  of  chlorohydrate  of  strychnine.  The  silver  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  liquid  poured  into  a  solution  of 
5  grammes  of  chlorohydrate  of  strychnine ;  after  which  the  solu- 
tion, when  clear,  is  filtered,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  a  decimal 
solution  of  silver,  the  quantity  of  chlorohydric  acid  which  still 
remains  in  the  liquid  is  d/etermined,  {§  1144.)  Salts  formed  by  the 
other  mineral  acids  can  be  analyzed  by  analogous  processes. 

The  compounds  which  the  chlorohydratea  of  organic  bases  form 
with  bichloride  of  platinum  are  frequently  subjected  to  analysis,  by 
being  precipitated  in  the  form  of  small  yellow  granular  crystals. 
The  composition  of  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  strychnine 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  am- 
monia, and  its  formula  is  (O^H^aOJHCH-PtCIa.  By  roast- 
ing this  and  similar  compounds  in  the  air,  the  organic  matter  is 
destroyed  and  the  chlorine  disengaged,  while  the  platinum  remains ; 
which  process  is  well  adapted  to  the  determination  of  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  organic  base,  and  is  capable  of  great  exactness,  on 
account  of  the  great  weight  of  the  equivalent  of  platinum. 

CASE   IN   WHICH   THE   ORGANIC   SUBSTAKCE   IS  NEITHER   ACID 
NOR  BASIC. 

§  1231.  When  the  simple  organic  substance  possesses  neither  aoid 
nor  basic  properties,  there  is  no  general  rule  for  establishing  its 
equivalent  and  its  formula ;  and  chemists  are  then  guided  by  the 
composition  of  the  products  of  combination,  or  decomposition,  to 
which  the  substance  gives  rise  under  the  influence  of  various  che- 
mical agents.  They  choose,  among  all  the  equivalent  formulae, 
that  which  expresses  most  simply  the  whole  of  the  reactions,  fre- 
quently giving  preference  to  the  formula  which  establishes  an 
analogy  of  constitution  Yfith  other  substances  presenting  similar 
reactions.  We  shall  be  satisfied  with  two  examples,  which  we  shall 
select  from  the  most  simple. 
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The  metlioii  of  preparing  bicarburetted  hydrogen  or  olefismt  gag 
has  already  been  shown,  (§  266.)  The  most  eimple  formula  wliich 
satisfies  the  direct  analysis  of  this  gas  is  CH,  and  we  will  proceed 
to  show  why  the  formula  C^H,  has  been  assigned  to  it. 

By  mixing  in  a  large  bell-glass  equal  volumes  of  olefiant  gaa 
and  chlorine,  a  liquid  substance  condenses,  of  which  the  most  sim- 
ple formula  is  CaHjCl,  and  which,  by  treatment  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  caustic  potassa,  loaes  one-half  of  its  chlorine,  and  one- 
fourth  of  its  hydrogen,  in  the  state  of  ehlorolijdric  acid,  which 
combines  with  the  potassa  (K0-|-H01=KC1-I-H0);  while  at  the 
same  time  a  very  volatile  substance  is  formed,  of  which  the  moat 
simple  formula  is  C^HjCl.  It  is  but  natural  to  regard  the  chlorine 
and  hydrogen,  which  were  separated  in  the  state  of  chlorohydric 
acid,  as  united  in  the  compound  CoHaCl,  differently  from  the  other 
portions  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  which  remain,  and  which  enter  into 
the  constitution  of  the  compound  C^HjCl ;  but  chemists  have  gone 
Btill  further  in  admitting  that  the  chlorine  and  hydrogen  removed  by 
the  action  of  the  potassa  existed  really  in  the  state  of  chlorohydric 
acid  in  the  substance  CjHjCl ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  fractional 
numbers  of  equivalents,  they  replace  the  formula  OjHjGl  by  the 
multiple  formula  C^H^Clj,  which  they  write  C,H^C1,HC1.  If  the 
formula  C^H^  is  assigned  to  olefiant  gaa,  the  reaction  of  chlorine  on 
thia  substance  ia  expressed  in  the  most  simple  manner  possible,  by 
the  following  equation : 

0,H,+2Cl=C,H,Ci,HCl. 

Kow,  if  chlorine  is  made  to  act  on  the  substance  O^HjCl,  or  on 
the  compound  C^HjOljHCl,  a  new  substance  is  formed,  of  which 
the  moat  simple  formula  ia  C^HjOI,,  which,  when  treated  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  gives  off  1  equiv.  of  hydrogen  and  1 
equiv.  of  chlorine.  We  shall  regard  these  equivalents  as  existing  in 
the  state  of  chlorohydric  acid  in  the  substance  O^HjClj,  as  we  have 
done  for  the  substance  CjH^Clj,  and  shall  write  the  formula  of  the 
new  compound  C^HaCla,HCl-  The  reactions  by  which  it  is  derived 
either  from  the  substance  C^HjCl,  or  from  the  compound  C^H^OljIIOl, 
or  lastly,  from  the  olefiant  gas  C^H^,  are  of  the  most  simple  cha- 
racter. 

C^HjCl        -|-2C1=C,H,C1„HC1. 
C,H,C1,HC1 +201= C,H,C3„HC1 + HCI. 
0,H,  +4C1=C,H,C1„HC1+HC1. 

In  the  last  two  cases,  1  equiv.  of  chlorohydric  acid  ia  aet  free. 

Tho  product  CjIIgCla,  or  the  compound  C^H3Cla,HCl,  being  sub- 
mitted, in  their  turn,  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  yields  a  new  pro- 
duct, of  which  the  most  eimple  formula  is  GJICI,.  If  we  write 
this  formula  C^H^CJj,  and  if  we  give  it  the  form  C,HClj,HCl,  the 
reactions  which  produce  it  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  various 
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substances  C,H,C1„  C,H,C1„HC1-,  C.HjCl,  C.H^Cl.HOl,  and  C,H,, 
are  the  following : 

C,H,C1,         +2C1=0,HC1„HC1. 
C,H,C1„HC1+2C1=C,HC1„HC1+  HCl. 
CXCl         +401=C,HC1„HC1+  HCl. 
C,H,C1,  HCH-4C1=C,HC1„HC1+2H01. 
C,H,  +6CI=C,H01„HC]+2H01. 

The  compOTind  C^HCljiHCl  is  alao  decomposed  by  contact  with 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  hut  the  substance  G^HClj  has  not 
vet  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  seems  to  be  altered 
itaelf  by  the  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa.  It  cannot  the  less  be 
admitted  that  this  substance  pre-exists  in  the  compound  C4HaCl,, 
for  the  very  reason  that  this  establishes  perfect  uniformity  in  all 
the  derived  compounds — a  xinifonnity  which,  moreover,  tas  hither- 
to been  destroyed  by  no  other  reaction. 

Lastly,  the  substance  C^HCl^HCl,  when  subjected  to  the  action 
of  chlorine,  assisted  by  solar  light,  parts  with  the  whole  of  its 
hydrogen,  which  is  disengaged  in  the  state  of  chlorohydric'  acid, 
while  a  crystalline  compound,  which  is  a  simple  chloride  of  carbon, 
the  most  simple  formula  of  which  is  C3CI3,  is  formed.  Various 
chemical  reactions  show  that  one  of  the  equivalents  of  chlorine 
is  not  as  deeply  interested  in  the  compound  as  the  other  two. 
Removing,  for  example,  this  equivalent  by  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  monosulphide  of  .potassium,  a  new  chloride  of  carbon, 
of  which  the  most  simple  formula  is  CCI,  will  separate,  to  which, 
for  the  moment,  we  will  give  the  formula  OgCls,  in  which  case 
the  first  could  be  written  CaCl^Cl.  But  it  would  be  more  pro- 
per to  write  their  formulee  C^Ol^  and  C^Cl^Clg,  because,  with  these 
last  formuiEe,  the  reactions  which  give  rise  to  the  chloride  of 
carbon  CjCl^CIg,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  all  the  successive 
compounds  of  which  we  have  previously  established  the  formulse, 
are  of  the  most  simple  kind : 

C,H,Cl3,HCl  +  4C1=C,C1,C1„+2HC1. 
C,H,C1,  +  6CI=C,C1,C1„+2H01. 

C,H,C1„HC1  +  6C1=C^C1,C1^+3HC1. 
0,H,C1  ■  +  8C1=C,C1,C1„  +  3HC1. 
C.HjCI,HCI  -f  8C1=C,C1,C1„+4HC1. 
C,H,  +10C1=C,C1,C1„+4HCI. 

We  will  remark,  in  addition,  that  olefiant  gas  C^H^,  and  all  the 
chlorinated  products  C.H^Cl,  C.H^Cl^  C,HC]„  C,C1  derived  from 
it,  present  this  remarkable  property,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
one  and  a  single  molecular  grouping  C,H^,  modified  only  by  the 
successive  substitution  of  an  equal  number  of  equivalents  of  chlo- 
rine for  its  equivalents  of  hydrogen.     This  fact  is  again  corrobo- 
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rated  hy  the  following :  If  the  substances  are  operated  on  at  a  tem- 
perature sufficientlv  high  to  aUow  all  of  them  to  exist  in  the  gaseous 
state,  the  formula  Gfi„  C,H,C1,  C,H,CI„  C,HC1„  C.Cl^  would  re- 
present  the  same  volume  of  these  various  gases;  eacli  of  these  for- 
mnlsB  corresponding,  in  fact,  to  4  volnmes  of  the  vapour  of  the 
body  to  which  it  relates. 

The  comparisons  and  similarity  of  composition  just  poiiited  out 
among  all  these  substances  would  disappear,  if  for  each  of  them 
equivalent  formulse  more  simple  than  those  we  have  admitted  were 
adopted,  although  they  would  still  exist  if  equivalent  fonnulse  were 
admitted,  multiples  of  those  just  established;  but  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  thus  complicating  the  formulae. 

§  1232.  For  tho  second  example  we  shall  choose  alcohol,  wliich 
liquid  is  composed  as  follows : 

Hydrogen 13.05 

Carbon ■ 52.1T 

Oxygen 34.78 

100.00 

Dividing  each  of  these  numbers  by  the  equivalent  of  the  sub- 
stance to  which  it  belongs,  the  following  quotients  result : 

For  hydrogen xr  =  13.05 

"  carbon ^—   8.69 

"  oxygen 'w  ~    ^-^^ 

The  ratio  of  these  quotients  to  each  other  being  that  of  the  num- 
bers 3:2:1,  the  most  simple  formula  which  can  be  given  to  alcohol 
ia  CjHjO,  while  all  its  multiple  formulse  represent  equally  well  the 
results  of  the  analysis. 

Alcohol  is  a  substance  possessing  neither  acid  nor  basic  proper- 
ties ;  and  as  its  equivalent  and  chemical  formula  cannot  therefore 
be  established  by  the  methods  described  for  the  acids  and  bases, 
resort  must  be  had  to  the  chemical  reactions  which  ensue  when  al- 
cohol is  subjected  to  the  various  agents  in  the  laboratory,  and  from 
these  the  formula  which  explains  them  all  in  the  simplest  manner 
must  be  deduced. 

By  mixing  together  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
exposing  the  mixture  for  several  hours  to  a  temperature  of  120° 
or  140°,  a  compound  a«id  is  obtained  containing  sulphuric  acid  and 
some  of  the  elements  of  alcohol.  This  acid,  called  sulpkovinie, 
forms  readily  crystallizable  salts  with  bases,  and,  as  it  is  an  acid, 
its  equivalents  and  consequently  its  formula,  can  be  determined  by 
the  methods  explained,  (§  1224.)  The  result  is  then  found  that  the 
formula  of  anhydrous  sulphovmlc  acid,  that  is,  of  the  acid  as  it 
exists  in  salts  which  contain  no  water  of  crystallization,  ia  G,B.fi, 
2SO3 ;  and  if  the  formula  C^HjO  is  assigned  to  alcohol,  the  reaction 
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which  produces  anlphovinic  acid  is  not  explained  in  a  simple  man- 
ner, as  it  is  then  supposed  that  the  reaction  takes  place  between  2 
equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  2  equivalents  of  alcohol  CgH^O, 
one  of  which  does  not  behave  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  equivalent  formula  C^HjOj  be  adopted  for  al- 
cohol, the  reaction  is  of  the  most  simple  kind :  1  equivalent  of  al- 
cohol gives  off  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and  1  equivalent  of  oxygen 
in  the  state  of  water,  while  the  product  C^HjO,  remaining  after 
this  separation,  combines  with  2  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
form  sulphovinic  acid  OjH,0,2SO,,  which  retains  in  combination 
the  equivalent  of  water  separated,  to  form  hydrated  sulphovinic 
acid  C  H^O,2803-f  HO. 

By  distilling  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  retort, 
a  very  volatile  liquid,  called  ether,  passes  over,  the  most  simple  for- 
mula of  which  is  O^HjO-  Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  formula 
C^HjOj  for  alcohol  be  adopted,  ether  is  derived  from  it  simply  by 
the  abstraction  of  1  equivalent  of  water;  and  the  facility  with 
which  alcohol  loses  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxygen, 
which  separate  in  the  state  of  water,  has  lea  many  chemists  to  ad- 
mit the  existence  in  this  body  of  1  equivalent  of  water  ready 
formed,  and  to,  consequently,  regard  alcohol  as  a  combination  of  1 
equivalent  of  ether  and  1  of  water,  and  to  write  its  formida 
C,HjO,HO.*  But  is  it  more  suitable  to  adopt  for  ether  its  most 
simple  formula  C^HjO  or  an  equivalent  multiple  formula  ?  This 
question  must  be  answered  by  the  chemical  reactions  of  the  sub- 
stance. Now,  ether  combines  with  the  mineral  acids,  and  the  re- 
sulting compounds,  called  compound  ethers,  should  not  be  considered 
aa  salts,  because  they  have  none  of  their  characteristic  properties, 
but  rather  as  definite  compounds,  of  which  the  composition  should 
be  simply  expressed  by  the  assistance  of  the  formula  adopted  for 
ether.     How,  there  is  known 

A  nitric  ether C,H,0,NO„, 

Acarbonic  "  C,H,0,CO„ 

An  oxalic    "  C,HjO,C,03, 

An  acetic    "  GJIfi,Cfifi^: 

the  formula  C^HjO  adopted  for  ether,  gives  to  all  these  compounds 
the  most  simple  formula  possible. 

Ether,  subjected  to  an  oxidizing  agency,  gives  off  its  water  and 
is  converted  into  a  new  substance,  called  aldehyde,  of  which  the 
most  simple  formula  is  C^HjO,  but  which  is  wiitten  C^H^O^,  ho- 

*  Since  tlie  original  -was  written,  Mr.  FranWand  has  succeeded  in  ieolating,  by 
deoomposing  iodic  etlier,  or  iodide  of  ethyl,  C,H,I,  nitb  linc,  the  until  tlieu  hypo- 
thetic fiubstanofl  ethyl,  whieh  thus  must  be  considered  aa  o  compound  organic 
radical,  corresponding  to  a  metal  in  mineral  chemistry,  and  of  which  ether  is  tlie 
oside,  wliile  alcohol  then  neoessarily  must  be  regarded  as  its  hydrate. —  W,  L.  F, 
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cause  the  reaction  which  produces  it  ia  theu  expressed  in  the  most 
simple  manner  by  the  equation 

C,IL0+20=C,H,0,+II0  ; 

the  molecular  constitution  of  aldehyde  ia  therefore  the  same  as  that 
of  ether,  there  being  simply  a  substitution  of  1  ecimvalent  of  oxygen 
for  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen. 

The  oxidizing  agency  being  still  continued,  aldehyde  is  converted 
into  acetic  acid,  the  formula  of  which,  from  its  acid  properties,  may 
be  determined  according  to  §  1224.  It  has  been  shown  that  an- 
hydrous acetic  acid,  as  it  exists  in  salts,  is  C4H3O3.  Now,  the  new 
reaction  is  again  expressed  in  the  most  simple  manner,  by  admitting 
the  formula  U.H,0  for  ether,  and  the  formula  C^H^Oj  for  aldehyde ; 
and  acetic  acid  is  in  fact  derived  from  aldehyde  by  a  reaction  simi- 
lar to  that  which  transforms  ether  into  aldehyde : 

the  equivalent  of  water  formed  remaining  combined  with  the  acctlo 
acid,  and  giving  to  the  latter  its  maximum  of  concentration.  In 
acetic  acid,  as  in  aldehyde,  the  molecular  constitution  of  ether  is 
preserved,  a  new  equivalent  of  hydrogen  being  merely  replaced  by 
1  equivalent  of  oxygen. 

Alcohol,  subjected  to  oxidizing  agencies,  furnishes  the  same  pro- 
ducts as  ether;  that  is,  aldehyde  at  first,  and  subsequently  acetic 
acid,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  have  confirmed  chemists  in 
regarding  alcohol  as  a  hydrate  of  ether. 

Lastly,  ether,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine,  and 
exposed  to  solar  light,  yields  a  series  of  products,  of  which  the 
most  simple  formula  are  C^H^CIO,  C^HjCl^O,  C,Cl-0,  which  sub- 
stances are  derived  from  ether  C,H,0,  by  reactions  resembling 
those  which  take  place  in  the  action  of  oxygen,  and  which  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  equations : 

C,H,0+2Cl=C,H,C10-i-H01. 

C,H,0-F4Ci=C,H,Cl,0-|-2HCl. 

C.H.O-MOCl^C^CljO+SHCl. 

The  new  substances  C.H.OIO,  C.H^CljO,  C,C1,0  present  the 
same  molecular  constitution  as  ether  GJIfi ;  1,  2,  or  5  equivalents 
of  hydrogen  of  the  original  ether  being  replaced  by  1,  2,  or  5  of 
chlorine. 

Numerous  additional  examples  of  products  derived  from  ether 
under  the  influence  of  various  chemical  agents  might  be  given,  and 
in  all  cases  it  would  be  found  that  the  reactions  explain  them- 
selves in  the  most  simple  and  natural  manner,  by  adopting  the 
formula  C^HjO  for  ether,  and,  as  none  of  the  explanations  would 
e  more  simple  if  an  equivalent  multiple  formula  were  substi- 
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tuted  for  the  one  aclopted,  the  formula  C^IIjO  for  ether  must  be 
considered  as  established,  and  consequently  the  formula  O^HgOj  or 
C^HjOjHO  for  alcohol.  These  formulEe  being  once  admitted,  those 
of  all  the  products  of  ether  and  alcohol,  Avhich  have  just  been  men- 
tioned, are  equally  established. 

g  1233.  In  the  preceding  remarks,  the  results  of  the  chemicftl 
analyses  have  been  supposed  to  be  absolutely  acearate,  which,  how- 
ever, is  rarely  the  case,  as  the  moat  carefully  conducted  analysis  is 
liable  to  trifling  errors,  ivhich  frequently  leave  the  chemist  uncertain 
as  to  the  formula  he  should  adopt  for  the  substance  analyzed,  when 
the  latter  contains  a  great  number  of  equivalents  of  its  elementary 
principles,  and  when,  consequently,  its  equivalent  is  very  high. 
This  uncertainty  can  be  removed  only  by  a  new  analysis,  more 
carefully  conducted,  operating  on  larger  quantities  of  matter,  and 
directing  the  operations  chiefly  with  the  intention  of  ascertaining 
exactly  the  element  of  which  the  number  of  equivalents  is  most 
uncertain.  It  is  also  frequently  sought  to  determine  with  moat 
exactness  the  atomic  weight  of  the  compound,  by  uaing  the  method 
of  successive  approximation,  of  which  an  example  has  been  given 
(§  1230)  in  the  determination  of  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  chlo- 
rohydrate  of  strychnine. 

The  chemiat  is  also  guided  by  the  probable  analogies  of  constitu- 
tion which  should  exist  between  the  substances  of  which  he  seeks 
the  formula,  and  other  substances  presenting  notorious  resemblances 
in  their  chemical  properties  with  the  first,  and  the  formidee  of  which 
are  already  established. 

We  shall  observe,  aubaequently,  tltcit  all  organic  compounds,  of 
which  the  conmosition  and  formula  are  known  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  {and  the  number  of  them  is  quite  large)  contain,  in  their 
equivalent,  an  even  number  of  equivalents  of  carbon.  Tliis  fact  is 
certainly  not  accidental,  and  renders  it  very  probable  that  for  the 
equivalent  of  carbon,  a  number  double  of  that  which  has  been 
hitherto  admitted  must  be  adopted.  The  number  6.0  has  been 
adopted  as  the  equivalent  of  carbon,  on  account  of  the  compounds 
which  this  substance  forms  with  oxygen,  as  these  compounds  are 
thus  represented : 

Oxide  of  carbon  by  the  formula CO. 

Carbonic  acid  "  OO5. 

Oxalic  acid  ■  " CgO,, 

Oxalic  acid  alone,  of  these  compounds,  contains  an  even  number  of 
equivalents  of  carbon,  and  consequently  belongs  to  the  category  of 
other  organic  substances.  No  means  is  known  of  fixing  directly 
the  valueoftheequivalent  of  oxide  of  carbon,  because  this  substance 
is  neutral  and  forms  no  well-marked  compound ;  and  the  formula 
C5O5  might  therefore,  without  any  inconvenience,  be  adopted  for 
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oxide  of  carbon.  The  equivalent  of  earboaic  aeid  is  deduced  from 
the  analysis  of  the  carbonates.  Now,  two  series  of  carbonates  are 
known,  ivhich,  with  the  equivalent  of  carbon  now  adopted,  are 
written  RO,COa,  RO,2COs.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  decided  with 
certainty  which  of  this  series  should  be  considered  as  containing 
the  neutral  carbonates.  If,  contrary  to  what  the  majority  of 
chemists  have  admitted,  we  were  to  regard  the  second  series  as  that 
of  the  neutral  carbonates,  we  must  write  the  formula  of  the  two 
series  2R0,Cfit,  ^0,0^0^;  and  carbonic  acid  would  then  contain 
also  an  even  number  of  equivalents  of  carbon. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  chemist  will  necessarily  regard  the  general 
observation  we  have  just  made,  and  avoid  adopting  a  formula  ivliich 
contains  an  uneven  number  of  equivalents  of  carbon. 


§  1234.  It  has  already  been  sHown,  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
work,  that  in  the  combinations  of  elementary  gases  there  always 
exists  a  very  sensible  ratio  between  the  volumes  of  these  gases ;  and 
that  when  the  resulting  compound  itself  is  gaseous,  a  very  simple  ratio 
between  its  volume  and  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  component 
gases  is  observed.  This  law  applies  not  only  to  substances  which 
are  gaseous  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  probably  to  all  vola- 
tile substances,  if  they  are  observed  at  a  temperature  sufficiently 
high  for  them  to  exist  in  the  state  of  vapour,  and  if  this  temperature 
is  sufficiently  above  the  point  of  liquefaction  to  enable  the  vapour 
to  follow,  at  least  by  approximation,  the  laws  of  expansion  and 
elasticity  admitted  for  the  permanent  gases.  It  has  been  shown, 
moreover,  that  in  the  compound  gases  to  which  similar  chemical 
formuljB  are  assigned,  the  equivalents  are  represented  by  the  same 
number  of  volumes  of  vapour.  Thus  chlorohydric,  bromohydric,  and 
iodohydric  gas,  resulting  from  the  combination  of  2  volumes  of 
hydrogen  with  2  volumes  of  gaseous  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine, 
have,  as  their  equivalents  in  volume,  4  volumes  of  gas.  The  equi- 
valents which  we  shall  be  led  to  adopt  for  the  numerous  carburetted 
hydrogens,  if  we  are  guided  by  considerations  analogous  to  those 
advanced  in  §1231  lor  defiant  gas,  are  all  represented  by  4 
volumes  of  vapour.  The  equivalent  of  gaseous  alcohol  is  represented 
by  4  volumes,  if  we  adopt  for  its  formida  CjHgOj.  The  chemical 
reactions  of  several  organic  substances  are  perfectly  analogous  to 
those  of  alcohol ;  and  the  formulte  which  we  are  led  to  adopt  for 
them,  from  considerations  analogous  to  those  indicated,  (§  1232,)  fix 
their  gaseous  equivalents  at  4  volumes. 

Ether,  to  which  we  assign  the  formula  C^HjO,  is  represented  by 
2  volumes  of  vapour,  and  consequently  the  organic  substances,  the 
chemical  reactions  of  which  are  analogous  to  ether,  are  also  repre- 
sented by  two  volumos  of  vapour. 
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It  will  from,  this  be  understood  that  the  density  of  the  vapours 
of  volatile  compounda  furnishes,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  data 
valuable  ia  gaiding  the  choice  of  their  chemical  formula,  especially 
■when  such  compounds  have  been  tut  little  studied,  and  but  a  small 
number  of  their  chemical  reactions  (and  these  not  very  well  marked) 
are  known. 

Some  volatile  substances  yield  vapours  which  obey  the  laws  of 
permanent  gases,  starting  at  temperatures  raised  only  70°  or  100° 
above  their  boiling  point;  while  other  vapours,  on  the  contrary, 
only  obey  these  laws  approximately,  when  they  are  heated  360°  or 
450°  above  this  point.  Now,  as  the  laws  which  govern  the  com- 
binations of  gaseous  bodies  exist  rigorously,  only  under  circum- 
stances in  which  the  gases  follow  the  law  of  Mariotte  in  their  elas- 
ticities, and  present  equal  coefficients  of  expansion,  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  determining  the  density  of  a  vapour,  compared  with 
that  of  atmospheric  air  under  the  same  circumstances  of  temperature 
and  pressure,  to  ascertain  if  the  density  found  at  one  temperature 
remains  the  same  at  temperatures  which  differ  less  than  90°  or  108° ; 
and  it  is  only  when  this  condition  is  satisfied  that  the  vapour  can 
be  admitted  to  belong  to  the  permanent  gases,  and  that  the  formula 
of  the  substance  may  be  established  on  the  density  of  its  vapom-. 

We  will  adduce  a  few  examples  in  support  of  tiie  truth  of  what 
lias  just  been  said. 

Monohydrated  acetic  acid  C^HjOj+HO  boils  at  240°  under  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  density  of  its  vapour, 
compared  with  atmospheric  air  under  the  same  circuinstances  of 
pressure  and  temperature,  have  been  found  at 


392°  ... 

3.10,5 

...  2  907 

284    ... 

464    ... 

518    ... 

.    ..  2  090 

302    ... 

2.727 

2.088 

608    ... 

356    ... 
374    ... 

2.4S8 

2.378 

2.083 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  density  of  this  vapour  diminishes  con- 
tinually to  the  temperature  of  464°,  which  is  216°  above  the  boiling 
point  of  the  substance.  But  it  w'll  1  1  n  that  from  464°  to 
637°  the  density  does  not  sensibly  y  tl  onstant  value  of  the 
density  must  therefore  he  adopt  d  wl  tl  apour  of  acetic  acid 
ia  compared  with  the  permanent 

In  a  great  number  of  other  volat  le  h  t  n  ,  the  density  of  the 
vapour  attains  its  constant  valu  at  f  w  d  g  ea  above  its  boiling 
point :  thus  for  alcohol,  which  b  Is  at  1  ,  the  following  densi- 
ties of  vapour  have  been  found ; 
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190.4° 1.725         302° 1.604 

208.4  1.649         347  1.607 

230   1.610         392  1.602 

257   1.603 

From  230°,  which  is  only  about  56°  above  the  hoiling  point,  the 
vapour  of  alcohol  preserves  an  almost  constant  density. 

§  1235.  The  density  of  a  vapour  is  tlie  ratio  between  the  weight 
of  a  certain  volume  of  this  vapour  and  that  of  the  same  volume  of 
atmospheric  air,  under  the  same  circumstances  of  temperature  and 
pressure.  Tho  weight  of  a  given  volume  V  of  atmospheric  air,  at 
a  known  temperature  and  unrter  a  known  preasure,  is  easily  deter- 
mined. If  the  temperature  is  expressed  by  T,  and  the  pressure  by 
B.^,  the  weight  P  of  the  volume  V  of  air  ■will  be,  supposing  V  to 
represent  the  volume  expressed  in  cubic  centimetres, 
P  -  0.0012933  gm.  V.  rpiip .  fe. 

The  elastic  force  H,,  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  height  of 
the  column  of  mercury  at  32°,  which  will  balance  it,  expressed  in 
millimetres,  while  T  represents  the  centigrade  temperature  of  an  air 
thermometer. 

To  obtain  the  density  of  a  vapour,  it  is,  therefore,  sufficient  to 
determine  the  weight  P'  of  a  known  volume  V  of  this  vapour,  at  ^ 
temperature  T  and  under  a  pressure  H„.  Two  different  methods 
are  used  for  this  purpose :  in  the  first,  the  volume  occupied  by  a 
known  weight  P'  of  the  volatile  substance,  at 
the  temperature  T  and  under  the  pressure  H„, 
is  measured:  while  in  the  second  method,  on 
the  contrary,  the  substance  is  vaporized  in  a 
flask,  of  which  the  volume  is  known  d  priori, 
aniJ  the  weight  of  the  vapour  which  fills  it  is 
determined  by  experiment. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  density  of  a  vapour 
bythefirstmethod,  alarge  bell-glass  C,(fig.  632,) 
accurately  divided  into  cubic  centimetres,  and 
previously  dried  with  the  greatest  care,  is  filled 
with  very  dry  mercury,  and  then  inverted  over  a 
,  meicurial bath,  also verydry,containedinacast- 
'  uoQ  pot  V;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  small 
globe  (fig.  6B3)  is  filled  with  the  volatile  liquid, 
the  specific  giavity  of  which  is  to  be  ascer- 
ta  el  and  having  hermetically  sealed  its 
points  tl  e  ^  e  gl  t  of  the  liquid  contained  in  it 
is  exactly  letermined.    The  small  globe  being 

m mt  ol    el  irto  the  bell-glass  C,  the  latter  is 

'  then  t  rro  mded  by  a  glass  cylinder 

!  Hn  a  vertical  position,  and 

Ffc  fi  3        fill   1       hwater,  if  the  temperature 


-^S^-  -O-i 
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is  not  to  exceed  212°,  while  a  thermometer  (  is  so  kept  in  the 
water  that  the  mercurial  column  is  always  under  the  level  of  the 
licLuid.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  should  be  5  or  6  centimetres 
leas  than  that  of  the  pot,  bo  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  may  be 
directly  exerted  on  a  oircular  surface  of  mercury,  comprised  be- 
tween the  outside  of  the  cylinder  and  the  inside  of  the  pot,  and  of 
which  the  level  may  be  accurately  ascertained  by  a  double-pointed 
screw  r,  the  lower  point  of  which  is  in  exact  contact  with  the  sur- 
face in  the  mercury. 

The  kettle  being  placed  on  the  furnace,  the  temperature  ia  gradu- 
ally raised,  whea  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  soon  breaks  the  glass 
globe ;  and,  when  the  temperature  is  suf&ciently  elevated,  the  liquid  is 
converted  into  vapour,  which  depresses  the  mercury  in  the  bell-glass, 
The  heat  is  continued  until  the  water  in  the  cylinder  boils,  after 
which  the  volume  occupied  by  the  vapour  and  the  pressure  to  which 
it  is  subjected  are  accurately  noted  down.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
latter  datum,  the  lower  point  of  the  screw  is  brought  to  the  exact 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  between  the  cylinder  and  the 
kettle,  and,  by  means  of  a  cathetometer,  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  bell-glass  and  the  upper 
point  of  the  screw  is  determined,  to  which  length  must  be  added 
that  of  the  screw  already  known  d  priori,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
height  h  of  mercury  which,  in  addition  to  the  elastic  vapour, 
balances  the  external  barometric  pressure.  The  column  h  of  mer- 
cury, reduced  by  calculation  to  32°,  being  subtracted  from  the 
height  of  the  barometer,  also  reduced  to  ,S2°,  will  give  the  elastic 
force  H'o,  of  the  vapour. 

The  fact  that  the  cylinder  surrounding  the  hell-glass  is  rarely 
perfectly  cylindrical,  gives  rise  to  deviations  in  the  luminous  rays, 
which  may  affect  the  determination  of  the  height  h,  by  means  of  the 
cathetometer,  while  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  water.  To  be  sure 
of  this,  the  micrometric  wire  of  the  telescope  of  the  cathetometer  is 
directed  over  the  division  of  the  bell-glass  nearest  to  the  level  of 
the  mercui-y  inside,  and  the  water  is  then  removed  from  the  cylin- 
der by  means  of  a  siphon ;  when  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  the 
wire  of  the  micrometer  remains  over  the  division,  in  which  case  the 
interposition  of  the  liquid  filling  the  cylinder  has  certainly  pro- 
duced no  abnormal  deviation  of  the  ray.  If  there  has  been  any  dis- 
placement, the  micrometer  is  again  brought  over  the  same  division, 
and  the  distance  travelled  by  the  vernier  of  the  instrument  then 
gives  the  correction  to  be  made  in  the  height  h  observed  in  the  first 

When  no  cathometer  is  at  hand,  the  simplest  way  of  determining 
the  height  h  consists  in  earefiiily  marking  the  position  of  the  inner 
level  of  the  mercury  on  the  divisions  of  the  bell-glass,  and  levelling 
exactly  the  external  circular  sm-face  of  the  bath  with  the  lower  point 
of  the  screw  r.  The  water  is  then  entirely  removed  from  the  cylin- 
VoL.  11.-2  K 
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der,  the  last  drops  being  soaked  up  by  tissue-paper,  and  then  mercury 
is  poured  into  the  kettle,  so  as  again  to  bring  the  external  surface 
of  the  mercury  on  a  level  with  the  point.  As  the  mercurial  bath  is 
on  the  same  level,  both  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  cylinder,  it 
suffices  to  mark  on  the  bell-glass  the  division  to  which  the  level 
reaches.  The  height  h  is  then  equal  to  the  distance  bofwcen  this 
division  and  that  at  which  the  level  of  the  mercury  on  the  inside 
of  the  bell-glass  stops  at  the  moment  of  measuring  the  volume  of  a 
vapour. 

If  the  substance  boils  at  a  very  low  temperature,  the  density  of 
its  vapour  is  sometimes  determined  at  a  temperature  below  212° ; 
and  it  is  then  sought  to  render  stationary  the  temperaturo  of  the 
water  in  the  cylinder  at  the  exact  temperature  at  which  the  volume 
of  vapour  is  to  be  observed.  By  properly  regulating  the  fire  under 
the  kettle,  a  moment  arrives  at  which  the  apparatus  receives  from 
the  furnace  a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to  that  which  it  loses  from  its 
whole  surface  by  contact  with  the  surrounding  air,  and  by  the  va- 
porization of  the  water  in  the  cylinder ;  whica  period,  frequently 
lasting  8  or  10  minutes,  is  chosen  for  the  observation.  The  water 
must  be  constantly  stirred  with  the  agitator  pmn,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  uniform  temperature  throughout. 

If  it  is  required  to  observe  the  volume  of  a  vapour  at  a  tempera- 
ture above  212°,  the  water  in  the  cylinder  is  replaced  by  a  fixed 
oil,  which  shoidd  be  as  colourless  and  transparent  as  possible ;  but 
the  experiment  is  then' more  difficult  and  the  results  less  exact. 
The  oil,  of  which  the  capacity  for  heat  is  much  less  than  that  of 
water,  cools  rapidly  in  the  air,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  high  sta- 
tionary temperature  in  the  oil-bath,  the  mercury  in  the  kettle  must 
be  heated  to  a  greater  degree,  and,  therefore,  evolves  copious  va- 
pours, which  must  be  avoided.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
whether  the  temperature  of  the  column  of  mercury,  which  is  raised 
in  the  bell-glasa,  and  stands  in  immediate  contact  with  the  vapour 
the  volume  of  which  is  to  he  found,  is  not  higher  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  oil ;  and,  lastly,  if  the  tension  of  the  mercurial  vapour- 
can  be  neglected,  without  any  appreciable  error,  for  temperatures 
below  212°,  (for  at  this  temperature  it  only  reaches  a  ^  millimetre,) 
this  is  not  the  case  when  high  temperatures  are  necessary ;  and  the 
tension  of  the  mercury  must  then  also  he  taken  into  account,  by 
being  added  to  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour.  For  these  various 
reasons,  the  process  just  described  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  tem- 
peratures above  300°  or  350°. 

§  1236.  The  second  method  is  applicable,  on  the  contrary,  to 
any  temperature  whatever;  and  the  only  difficulty  it  presents  is 
that  of  procuring  vessels  to  hold  the  vapour,  which  are  not  mis- 
shapen, or  liable  to  injury  when  exposed  to  a  very  high  tem- 
perature. 
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^  bilboQ  A  (fig  b34  )  contaiuing  400  or  500  cubic  centi- 
metres, and  drawn  out  into  an  open  and 
curbed. point,  as  represented  in  the  figure, 
la  used,  and,  in  the  first  place,  dried  per- 
fectly by  means  of  an  air-pump;  after 
which  it  is  placed  on  the  disk  of  a  scale, 
ne^i  a  thermometer  arranged  in  the  cage. 
In  15  minutes,  in  which  time  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  balloon  has  attained  the 
surrounding  temperature,  its  exact  weight 
P  18  ascertained,  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  temperature  (  of  the  thermometer  and 
the  height  H  of  the  barometer  are  marked ; 
lithe  weight  found  by  direct  weighing  being 
that  of  the  balloon  itself,  in  addition  to  the 
weighty  of  air  it  contains.     Let  V  be  the 

capacity  of  the  balloon  expressed  in  cubic  centimetres,  then  will 

the  weight  p  of  the  air  which  it  contains  be 

j)=0.0012932  .  V.  i+s;^  .  ^^i 

and  the  weight  of  the  balloon  alono  is  therefore  (P— ^). 

About  10  grammes  of  the  liquid,  the  density  of  whose  vapom-  is  to 
be  determined,  being  introduced  into  the  balloon,  the  latter  is  fast- 
ened on  a  copper  support,  with  its  tubulure  upward,  to  facilitate  the 
escape  of  the  air  which  is  espelled  hy  the  vapour  developed  during 
the  experiment.  This  support  may  be  variously  shaped :  in  fig.  634 
it  is  composed  of  two  metallic  rings,  the  lower  one  of  which  ab  is 
supported  by  three  small  feet  which  keep  it  at  a  distance  of  3  cen- 
timetres from  the  fioor,  while  it  is  provided  with  two  grooved  up- 
rights ae,  bf,  fastened  together  by  a  crosspiece  ef.  The  upper  ring 
cd  has  two  ears,  which  slide  in  the  grooves  of  the  uprights  ae,  bf; 
and  the  balloon  A  is  fitted  between  the  two  rings,  and  held  firmly 
by  two  corks  h,  h',  which  are  pressed  by  two  screws  g,  g'.  A  verti- 
cal piece  has  a  movable  crosspiece  vim,  serving  to  support  two  ther- 
mometers T,  T,  of  which  the  bulbs  should  be  at  the  height  of  the 
centre  of  the  IjaUoon.  As  the  crosspiece  mm  is  movable,  various 
positions  in  the  bath  can  be  given  to  the  thermometers,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  temperature  of  the  latter  bo  the  same 
throughout. 

The  liquid  bath  in  which  the  balloon  is  heated  is  contained  in 
a  cast-iron  kettle  placed  over  a  furnace.  When  the  temperature 
is  not  to  exceed  212°,  the  kettle  is  filled  with  water,  while,  if  it  ia 
comprised  between  212°  and  257°,  it  should  contain  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium.  When  a  temperature  of  from  257°  to  302° 
is  required,  a  fixed  oil  is  used,  giving  the  preference  to  animal  oils, 
such  as  neatsfoot  oil,  as  they  yield  less  vapour  at  the  same  temper- 
ature, and  their  vapours  arc  less  acid  than  those  of  vegetable  oils. 
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Lastly,  it  the  opeiation  demands  a  still  higher  temperature, 
metallic  baths,  formed  of  alloys  of  lead,  bismuth,  and  tin,  are  em- 
ployed. 

Fig.  635  repie'ent':  i  more  simple  apparatus  than  that  of  fig.  634, 
and  lyhich  po'ise^'ae'*  some  advantages  over  the  latter.     It  is  com- 
posed of  -in  iron  rod  ij'  fistened  by  means  of  a  thumbscrew  to 
o  e  of  the  ea  s  s  of  the  kettle  V.     Along 
^i  tl  e  lod  tp  slides  a  piece  of  bent  iron  ed 
■   tern  mat  i  g  below  by  a  ring  gk,  on  which 
the  balloon  V  -ests ;  while  a  second  ring 
et  f  &te  led  t   an  iron  rod,  slides  along  the 
'   rod  cd  ai  d  n  ay  be  fastened  to  it  at  any 
he  ght  by  i  tl  umbscrew  i,  serving  to  hold 
the  1  alloon  m  a  fixed  position.     It  is  suf&- 
c  ent  to  all  le  the  movable  part  cd  of  the 
=(uppoit  ilong  the  upright  tp  to  cause  the 
billoon  to  d  ]    nto  the  kettle  V,  where  it  is 
then  secured  by  the  thumbscrew  r.    When 
the  metall  c  bath   is  used,  it  should  be 
brought  to  tl  e  hiJiuid  state  before  dipping  the  balloon  into  it. 

A  second  ir  n  r  Wp  fastenel  to  the  ear  s',  holds  the  air 
thermometei  B  resembling  that  ivl  ich  will  be  described  in  a  note 
at  page  414 

The  bath  is  gradually  heated  tdting  care  that  the  temperature 
shill  constantly  r  e  and  1 1  en  the  )  ^uid  contained  in  the  bal- 
loon has  boiled  it  begins  to  d  ''t  1  an  1  its  vapour  drives  off  the  air 
contained  in  the  vessel  \\hich  jaitlj  escapes  by  the  point  a.  If 
the  Bubsttnee  be  val  table  the  greater  portion  of  that  which  is 
evolved  can  be  collectel,  ty  ntiol  cng  the  point  a  into  a  small 
tube  closed  at  one  end.  The  temperature  is  then  raised  until  the 
point  at  which  the  examination  is  to  be  made  is  approached,  when 
all  the  doors  of  the  furnace  are  closed,  and,  stirring  the  bath  con- 
stantly, the  moment  is  awaited  when  the  temperature  becomes  sta- 
tionary. The  temperature  being  marked,  the  flame  of  an  alcohol 
lamp  is  passed  under  that  part  of  the  stem  of  the  balloon  which 
projects  from  the  fluid,  in  order  that  no  condensed  drops  shall 
remain ;  after  which  the  point  a  is  quickly  closed,  and  the  height 
T'  of  the  barometer  noted  down.  The  balloon  is  then  removed 
from  the  bath,  and  detached  when  it  is  cooled. 

The  temperature  T  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  requires  a  cor- 
rection, which  becomes  of  great  importance  in  high  temperatures, 
and  which  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  mercurial  column,  not  being  plunged  into  the  bath,  remains 
at  a  very  low  temperature  Let  t  be  the  temperatm'e  indicated  by 
a  small  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  'nhieh  is  kept  in  contact  with  the 
tube  of  the  principil  thermcmetei,  at  the  height  of  about  one-half 
of  the  mercurial  column  iihiuh  iihls  above  the  level  of  the  bath; 
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and  8  tlie  division  of  tlie  principal  thermometer,  at  about  2  or  S 
centimetres  above  the  level  of  the  bath :  it  may  then  be  admitted 
that  (T— 9)  reproBGiits  the  portion  of  the  mercurial  column  at 
the  average  temperatui'e  t.  Now,  thia  portion  would  dilate  by 
(T— o)  .  ^')  if  it  were  heated  from  *  to  T ;  for  ivhich  reason  the 
true  temperature  T'  of  the  bath  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  tem- 
perature observed  T  the  number  of  degrees  represented  by  the 
expression  (T— fl)  ■  ^* 

But  as  the  temperature  T'  is  that  of  the  mercurial  thermometer, 
it  is  necessary  to  find  the  temperature  T"  which  corresponds  to  it 
on  the  air  thermometer.  Mercurial  thermometers  agree  necessarily 
from  32°  to  212°,  which  are  the  fixed  points  by  which  their  scales 
are  governed;  white  they  differ  at  a  temperature  above  212°, 
because  the  various  binds  of  glass  of  which  the  bulbs  of  thermome- 
ters are  made  do  not  obey  the  same  law  of  expansion.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  simultaneous  temperatures  indicated,  1st, 
by  a  mercurial  thermometer,  of  which  the  bulb  is  made  of  the  ordi- 
nary glass  used  in  Paris  for  making  chemical  tubes ;  2dly,  by  a  mer- 
curial thermometer,  of  which  the  bulb  is  of  crystad  from  Choisy-lc- 
Roi ;  and  3dly,  by  an  air  thermometer,  of  which  the  volume  of  air  is 
constant  and  the  pressure  variable.* 

iSimuUaTieous  Tempa  atui  e3 


100°   centigrade 

100 

100" 

109  98 

110  05 

110 

119  05 

12012 

120 

129  91 

130  20 

130 

139  81 

140  29 

140 

149  80 

160  40 

150 

169  74 

160  o2 

160 

169  68 

170  6j 

170 

179  63 

180  bO 

180 

189  65 

19101 

190 

199  70 

201  2j 

200 

209  76 

21153 

210 

219  80 

22182 

220 

229  85 

23216 

2o0 

239  90 

242  65 

240 

2j0  05 

263  00 

250 

260  20 

263  44 

260 

270  38 

273  90 

270 

290  62 

284  48 

280 

290  so 

29510 

290 
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OfimorcuriidlterDio- 

meter  of  ervslsl. 

OfBiel 

301  08° 

305  72 

300 

81145 

310  45 

310 

32180 

327  25 

o20 

833  40 

838  22 

dM 

843  00 

849  80 

340 

364  00 

860  50 

350 

When  the  operition  is  performed  at  higher  tempeiatures,  above 
570°  (Fihienheit)  fcr  example  and  gieit  exactness  is  required,  it 
13  better  to  suLstitute  an  au-  for  a  mei  eurial  thermometer ;  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  when  660°  m  exceeded,  since  at  this  temper- 
ature mercury  boils  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  the  boiling  manifests  itself  even  at  somewhat  lower  tempera- 
tures in  thermometers  perfectly  freed  from  air,  unless  the  calibre  of 
the  tube  be  so  small  aa  ta  pieiient  greit  resistance  to  the  ascent  of 
the  uietal.     In  a  note,*  ^t  the  bottom  of  this  page,  we  shall  explain 

*  The  air  thennometer  uaed  in  the=e  eipenioenta  oonsiBts  of  a,  Bimpla  cylin- 
drical glass  reservoir,  of  about  2  oentimetre'i  n  diametar  and  13  or  15  centimetres 
in  length,  and  terminating  by  a  capillary  tube  of  which  the  calibre  is  1  or  2  milli- 
metres, and  which  is  beet  to  a  right  an^le  and  drawn  out  at  its  end.  The 
reserroir  ab  is  kept  in  the  bath,  aloogaide  of  the  ballooii  in  which  the  vapour  is  to 
be  generated.  The  first  step  is  to  perfectly  dj'y  the  reservoir  oi,  by  creating  b, 
vacuum  in  it  several  times,  and  allowing  aii  to  enter  which  has  been  dried,  by 
passing  through  a.  tube  filled  nith  pumice-stone  soaked  in  concentrated  snlpliurio 
acid ;  after  which  the  bath  is  heated,  and,  -when  the  temperature  becomes  station- 
ary at  the  point  at  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  terminated,  the  point  of  the  bal- 
loon and  tiiftt  of  the  air  thermometer  are  closed  simultaneously,  by  means  of  a  lamp. 
"■       '  ■    Is  then  placed  on  the  metallic  support  represented  in  fig.  636, 

a  cork  wfaioh.  closes  a  tubului-e  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
disk  gh,  nhile  the  curved  point  cd  eaters  a  small 
mercurial  bath.  The  eitramity  of  the  point  being 
broken  with  a  pincers,  the  mercury  rises  in  the 
tube  and  partly  fills  the  reservoir  06,  which  is 
surrounded  with  pounded  ice,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  air  it  contains  to  32°, 
when  the  open,  point  is  closed  with  a  ball  of  soft 
wax.  In  order  to  perform  this  operation  easily, 
without  changing  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the 
vessel  A,  a  small  iron  spoon  u  is  used,  soldered 
to  an  iron  rod  ud,  which  slides  along  a  hori- 
zontal bar  tii,  itself  movable  along  the  ver- 
j?  tical  footj(;  the  movable  rod  us  being  fixed  at 

such  a  height  that  the  bowl  of  the  spoon,  filled 
with  soft  wax,  is  exactly  at  ttie  height  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  point  cd.     It  ia  therefore  suffi- 
cient, in  ordert/)  close  the  point,  to  slide  the  end 
uv  along  the  horiiontal  rod  v!.    The  mercury  in 
the  vessel  A  is  then  exactly  levelled  to  the  point  i 
of  a  double-pointed  screw  ki;  the  ice  which  Eur- 
'i  rounded  the  reservoir  ai  is  removed,  and,  when 
^  the  mercurial  column  attains  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  air,  the  difference  of  height  be- 
en the  mercury  in  the  reservoir  ab  and  the 
er  point  k  ia  exactly  measured,  by  means  of 
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tlie  manner  of  arranging  an  air  thermometer,  and  deducing  tlie 
temperature  from  it. 

The  balloon  A  having  heen  well  wiped  and  washed  with  alcohol, 


a  cathetometer;  and  by  adding  to  this  difference  the  length  of  the  screw  ii,  tiie 
heigiit  A  of  the  column  of  mercury  elevated  in  the  air  thermometer  is  obtained, 
let  A„  ba  this  height  at  32°,  H„  tie  height  of  the  barometer  alao  at  32",  when  tlie 
point  d  is  closed  with  wai: ;  then  will  {II,— 7i„)  represent  the  elastic  force  of  the 
aXc  in  the  teserToir  ai  at  the  temperature  of  33°.  Tiie  support  is  then  inverted, 
the  air  thermometer  removei],  after  having  detached  the  spoon  u,  and  it  is  weighed 
with  the  mercury  contained ;  let  its  weight  be  represented  by  Q.  The  thermome- 
ter is  then  tilled  with  meroury,  which  is  bailed  to  drive  off  tlie  last  babbles  of  air ; 
the  point  cd  being  leapt,  during  this  time,  in  a  small  capsule  illled  with  mercury. 

When  the  apparatus  is  cooled,  it  is  surrounded  with  melting  ice,  and  completely 
filled  with  mercury  at  32";  when  it  is  again  weighed,  giving  now  the  weight  Q'. 
The  weight  g  of  the  envelope  of  glass  alone  being  ascertained,  after  having  emptied 
it  of  mercury,  (Q — j)  is  therefore  the  weight  of  the  mercury  at  82°,  and  (Q — j) 
is  the  weight  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  when  it  was  on  the  support. 
(Q' —  Q)  therefore  represents  the  weight  of  the  mercury  at  33°,  which  occupies  the 
same  volume  as  the  air  remaining  in  the  thermometer  when  it  ia  at  82",  and  imdei" 
the  pressure  (H,  — ft,.)  If  we  designate  bj  if  the  density  of  the  mercury  at  32", 
—J—  represents  the  capacity  ia  onbic  centimetres  of  the  thermometer,  and  — j— 
the  volume  which  the  air  oocnpies  in  this  apparatus  at  the  moment  of  closing  the 
point  e  with  wax. 

Now,  the  capacity  of  the  thermometer,  at  the  temperature  T,  being  ^^^ 
(l+iT),  the  volume  of  air-^^  at  32"  and  under  tlie  pressure  (H.  — AJ,  there- 
fore ocoupies,  when  it  is  raised  to  the  temperatnre  T,  and  under  the  pressure  i[^, 
a  volume  ^7-^  (1-|-AT).  The  TOlunie  assumed  by  a  volume  of  air  y  ■  at  82° 
and  under  tho  pressure  (H,— ft,),  ivhen  raised  to  the  temperature  T  and  under 
the  pressure  H',,  may  bo  calculated,  by  the  known  laws  of  the  eapausion  of  air, 
under  changes  of  temperature  and  pressure ;  and  is  thua  found  to  be, 


=^(l-i- 0.00367,1)'-!^ 


1-l-M     _Q'— Q    Ha— ^. 
l-i-0.1)Cr3fiT.T~Q'~«  '      H'o 
T  may  be  deduced  from  this  equation,  but  there  is  no  necessity  of  knowing  its 
value  in  order  to  caloulate  the  density  of  the  vapour,  which,  in  faet,  is  represented 
by  the  expression 

P'-P+P 

0.0012932  .  V.     ^"""'"^'^  - .  Hi. 

SuhstJtnting  for  --y^"^'^   ■,  the  Tftlue  first  found,  there  results  for  the  expres- 
sioQ  of  the  density  of  the  rapour, 
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if  necesaary,  its  weight  P'  is  accurately  ascertained,  taking  eai-e  to 
operate  as  much  as  possible  under  the  same  circumstances  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure  as  were  observed  in  weighing  the  empty  bal- 

Tlie  process  described  (g  1236)  is  applicable  to  the  detevmiiintion  of  tie  denaitiea 
of  the  vapour  of  all  volatile  organic  substances,  aad  that  of  Tolatile  mineral  sub- 
Btances,  when  the  temperatnre  need  not  ba  raised  above  930°  i  hut  it  ia  of  difficult 
application  to  Mgher  temperaturea,  because  the  glass  softena,  and  the  balloon 
becomes  misshapen  from  the  pressure  of  the  metalUo  bath  in  which  it  is  heated. 
By  conducting  the  experiment  in  the  method  ahout  to  be  described,  exact  results 
may  be  obtained  even  at  the  temperature  of  1100°  or  1200°. 

Two  tubes  ab,  a'b',  (fig.  687,)  of  the  same  length  and  diameter,  made  of  as  hard 
glass  as  possible,  are  used,  one  of  which  serves  as  an  air  thermometer,  while  the 
second  is  intended  to  contain  the  vapour  of  the  volatile  substance.  The  latter  ia 
composed  of  a  reservoir  a'b',  a  capillary  portion  ftV,  and  a  larger  pordon  c'lf,  ia 
which  a  portion  of  the  volatilized  substance  which  escapes  from  the  reservoir  a'b' 
is  condensed ;  and  the  air  thermometer  terminates  in  a  capillary  tube  be,  to  the  end 
of  which  ia  luted  a  small  steel  etopcoci  r.  The  two  tubes  are  arranged  alongside 
of  each  otlier  en  a  small  "apport  made  of  three  parallel  disks  of  sheet  iron  held 

*         _  „  together  by  iron  lods    The 

air  thermometer  haa  previ- 

'  (usly  been  filled  with  dry 

a      and  a  ceitain  quantity 

ot  tlie    ubstance    the  deu' 

J.,     I,  J  "  sitv  of  the  vapour  ot  which 

la   to   be   determined    has 

0  the  tube  abc      Thoy  are  heated  simultineously  mar  np- 

iide  of  two  or  thiee  concentric  sheet  iron  tubes    clo    i  at 

^   one   end    and    lihtant   ftom 

each  other  abiut  one  cenb 

metie  thepipea  being  intin 

ducel  mto  a  castnin  tube 

ABCD    place  1    on    a    semi 

cylindrical  giate    so  that  it 

led  by  chai 


nay  be  s 


Fig  638  The   apparatus   being  ar- 

ranged the  grate  IS  filled  with 
buming  coals  and  the  tempeiatnie  rapjdly  r^ed  avoiding  all  cause  of  suddeu 
cooling  When  the  volatile  sub  tanoe  i&  di&tiUed  and  the  ei.ces3  his  condensed 
m  the  cold  portion  of  the  tube  c'^,  the  temperature  is  agaan  raised,  (if  the  glass 
does  not  become  misshapen,)  this  time  as  slowly  as  possible.  The  stopcock  r  of 
the  air  thermometer  ia  then  closed,  while  at  the  same  time  the  capillary  tube  iV 
which  terminates  the  vapour  reservoir  a'b'  is  sealed  by  means  cf  the  flame  of  a 
lamp.  The  height  H'  of  the  barometer  being  now  noted  down,  the  support,  with 
the  two  tubes,  which  are  allowed  tc  cool  completely,  is  removed. 

In  order  to  determine  the  temperature  T  to  which  the  air  thermometer  has 
been  reused,  the  latter  is  placed  in  commuQioation  with  the  manometric  apparatus, 
(fig,  630,)  which  is  composed  of  two  tubea/jr,  hi,  luted  into  a  piece  having  a  stop- 
oock  K,  resembling  that  of  the  figure,  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  ^i  being  open, 
while  the  tube /^i  is  terminated  by  a  bent  capillary  tube,  to  which  a  steel  tubulure 
I  has  been  luted.  Fig.  640  represents  a  section  of  the  stopcock  tubulure  r, 
mounted  'on  the  air  thermometer,  and  a  section  of  the  tubulure  s  ot  the  manome- 
ter. It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  tubulure  is  terminated  by  a  plain  surface  ab 
and  a  projecting  cone  o,  while  the  second  has  also  a  plain  surface  a'b'  and  a 
hollow  cone  o',  which  exactly  fits  the  plain  surface  and  projecting  cone  of  the 
other.  In  order  to  close  them  hermetically,  it  is  suEBcient  to  press  the  two 
parts  against  each  other,  by  means  of  the  pincers,  (fig.  641,)  which  is  tightened 
with  screws,  after  having  poured  in  a  small  quantity  of  melted  caoutchouc. 
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loon ;  and  in  case  the  new  circumstances  sKould  differ  greatly  from 
the  former  ones,  a  correction  will  be  necessary,  which,  however,  we 
shall  not  mention,  as  in  general  it  may  be  neglected. 

The    miino- 

filled  with  mer- 
cury before 
adapting  the 
thermometer  to 
it;  ondtlielat- 


Kg.  G41 


B,  great  d 
enoo  between 
the  level  in  the 
colnmna  fg,  hi. 
The  stopcock  r 
la  then  opened, 
an  1  3.  portion 
of  the  reservoir 
li   allowed    to 


gh,  after  whn,h  meitury  la  carefully  poured  into  the  tube^i  ^i  as  to  bring  its 
lerel  accurately  to  a  mark  a  at  the  top  of  the  tube  gh.  The  next  step  is  to  mea- 
sure, by  the  cathetometer,  the  difference  h  of  the  height  of  the  lueroorial  oolumna, 
andtoroark  the  temperature  e  of  ^eeniEdl  thermometer  at  the  side  of  the  manome- 
ter, as  well  aa  the  height  H"  of  the  barometer.  The  volume  of  air  iatJieu  composed 
of  the  volume  V,  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  air  thermometer  abc,  kept  at  82°, 
said  of  the  Tolume  u  which  the  air  occupies  in  the  manometer  at  the  tempera- 
ture e.     The  weight  of  this  air  ia 

0.0012932  gm.  [v'-|-i;  i+mmra]  T^°' 

Now  the  same  quantity  of  air  occupied,  at  the  unknown  temperatur 
meat  of  closing  the  stopcocks,  a  volume  V  (1+ST),  and  its  weight  wai 

0.0012932  gm. .  Y'^^^^n;^  ■  ^l ; 


0,0012932  [v'-f-wj 


,=     1+^ 


H-o,oo; 


The  aecond  member  of  the  equation  eontaina  only  known  quantities,  except, 
indeed,  the  ratio  -ii,  which  ia  determined  iu  the  following  manner  : — The  tube  aia 
being  detached  from  the  manometer,  the  tube  ffh  is  completely  filled  with  mercury ; 
and  then,  bringing  the  stopcock  E  into  the  position  of  fig.  639,  the  mercury  in  Uie 
leg  gh  is  allowed  to  escape  until  its  level  reaches  the  mark  a,  while  the  mercury 
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P'—  (P—p)  therefore  represents  the  weight  of  the  volatile  sub- 
stance which  remains  in  the  halloon,  the  point  of  which  being 
broken  under  the  mercury,  tho  atmospheric  pressure  causes  the 

which  escapes  is  collected  in  s,  small  bottle  anS  ■weighed.  Its  ■weight  may  be  oon- 
eidered  as  repreaenting  the  volume  v.  The  mercury  is  nJlowed  to  escape  from  the 
leg  gh,  it  until  its  level  reaches  anotliEr  mark  0,  on  the  tube  t/k,  when  the  qunntity 
thus  obtained,  being  ■weighed,  compounds  to  a  -voluiae  «'  wliich  shonld  be  a  notable 
fraction  of  the  capacity  of  lie  thermometer-tube.  This  being  done,  and  the  lerel 
of  the  mercury  renching  the  marii  a.  of  the  manometer,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  nir  thermometer  is  fitted  to  tho  manometer,  the  reservoir  ah  being 
kept  at  the  tempeiature  of  the  surrounding  medium.  As  the  tiro  colnmas  of  mercury 
ai'e  on  a  level  in  the  manometer,  tiere  is  a  volume  of  air  (V'+ii)  under  the  exter- 
nal pressure  H.  The  merenrj  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the  two  legs  of  (he  mano- 
meter, by  bringing  the  stopcock  H  into  the  position  in  the  figure,  and  tho  level  of 
the  meroory  is  brought  to  the  mark  ,8;  when  the  two  columns  are  now  no  longer 
on  a  level,  and  their  difference  of  height  ft  can,  be  measured.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  volume  of  air■('V'-^-^'-^-l'')  under  the  pressure  (H— ft)  |  and  agreeably  t<)  the  law 
of  Mariotte, 

_Vy^w__H-ft 

whence  the  volume  V  may  be  deduced. 

It  now  only  remains  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  tie  vapour  ■which  filled  the  re- 
servoir a'b'  at  the  moment  of  closing  it,  and  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  the  reservoir  a'b'  does  not  contain  any  air,  because  tliere  was 
originally  introduced  into  it  a  quantity  of  volatile  matter  sniEeient  to  espel  all 
the  air.  The  closed  end  of  the  tube  is,  therefore,  broken,  and  the  latter  weighed 
filled  with  air  and  the  sabstonce  it  contains ;  after  which  its  weight  is  again  ascer- 
tained when  tie  substance  has  been  removed,  the  difference  of  weights-represent- 
ing the  weight  of  the  substance.  In  order  to  obtain  the  volume  V  of  the  reservoir, 
the  qnantity  of  water  whicJi  will  fill  it  is  ■weighed;  and  now  all  tlie  elements  are 
known  which  are  necessary  to  calculate  the  dendty  of  the  vapour,  by  means  of  the 
formula 


0.0012932  .  V.  ^--i±|i^.  '^, 

the  value  ascertained  by  the  air  thermometer  being  substituted  for  x_[.o  ooaa?  t" 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  substance,  the  density  of  whose  vapour  is 
to  be  determined,  is  changed  by  absorbing  osygen  from  the  air  at  the  high  tem- 
perature at  which  it  volatiliies  |  in  which  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  fill  the 
tube  a'b'  with  nitrogen  gas,  and  further,  in  order  to  prevent  the  air  from  entering 
freely,  to  fit  a  pointed  tube  by  means  of  a  cork  to  the  tube  M. 

By  means  of  the  process  just  described,  the  density  of  any  vapour  might  be  de- 
termined at  very  high  temperatures,  if  it  were  possible  to  procure  glass  tubes  of 
sufficient  hardness ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  strongest  glass  softens  at  a  red-heat, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  used  for  higher  temperatures.  Porcelain  tubes,  how- 
ever, made  of  the  same  shape  as  the  glass  tubes,  by  the  process  described  in 
^  715,  might  answer  the  purpose.  It  is,  moreover,  unnecessary  to  hermetically 
seal  the  fine  point  o'rf",  when  the  substance  boils  at  a  very  high  temperature, 
because  there  is  then  no  fear,  at  lie  moment  of  withdrawing  the  tubes  from  the 
oylindecE,  that  a,  portion  of  the  vapours  which  escape  from  the  reservoir  might 
re-enter  the  iatt«r. 

But  there  are  volatile  substances,  the  density  of  the  vapour  of  which  it  would 
be  very  interesting  to  linow,  and  which,  at  a,  high  temperature,  attack  the  alka- 
line silicates;  in  which  case  tubes  of  glass  or  porcelain  can  no  longer  be  used, 
and  resort  must  be  then  had  t«  metallic  tubes,  previously  filled  with  nitrogen  gas. 

The  portion  of  lie  volatile  substance  which  remains  in  flie  p  "    ' '"  '  '" 

contiun  the  vapour  is  then  determined  by  chemlcnl  processes. 
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liquid  to  ascend,  and  completely  fill  the  balloon,  if  the  air  has  been 
entirely  driven  out  by  the  vapour,  as  we  shall  suppose  to  be  the 
case.  The  balloon  is  then  inverted,  -when  the  volatile  substance,  if 
it  is  liquid,  ascends  in  the  neck,  and  maybe  removed  with  a  pipette. 
The  balloon  is  filled  with  mercury,  which  is  afterward  measured  by 
beiug  poured  into  a  large  bell-glass  divided  into  cubic  centimetres ; 
by  which  means  the  capacity  V  of  the  balloon,  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature t,  is  exactly  found.  If  k  represents  the  coefBcient  of  the 
average  expansion  of  glass,  between  the  temperature  t  and  T,  the 
capacity  of  the  balloon  will  be  V  (l+AT)  at  the  temperatui-e  T. 
The  volume  V  (1+kT)  of  vapour  of  the  volatile  substance,  at  the 
temperature  T  and  under  the  pressure  H'^,  therefore  weighs  (P'— 
P+p),  while  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  atmospheric  air, 
under  the  same  circumstances  of  temperature  and  pressure,  is 

0.0012932  gm.  V  (l+^fcT)  rp:^. ^ ■ 
Thus  the  density  of  the  vapour  of  the  substance  is  represented  by 

F-F+j> 

O.Q0129S2.  V  (1+M:).  1+o.meT.T-^- 
We  have  supposed  that  the  vapour  Lad  entirely  expelled  the  air 
from  the  balloon,  and  consequently  that  the  latter  was  entirely  filled 
with  mercury ;  which,  however,  is  rarely  the  case,  as  most  fre- 
quently a  bubble  of  air  remains,  and  sometimes  the  remaining  vo- 
lume of  air  amounts  to  even  more  than  that,  when  the  vapour  is 
very  dense,  and  a  large  quantity  of  material  has  not  been  origin- 
ally inti'oduced  into  the  balloon.  The  experiment  does  not.  fail  on 
this  account,  for  it  is  sufficient  to  collect  this  volume  v  of  air  in  a 
small  graduated  bell-glass,  and  to  measure  it  exactly.  This  volume 
V  weigns 

0.0012932  gm.  Vf:f5;^3^,.'^=/, 

t"  and  H"t,  representing  the  surrounding  temperature  and  pressure 
of  the  air  at  the  moment  of  measuring  the  volume  v. 

The  weight  of  vapour  in  the  balloon,  at  the  moment  of  closing  it, 
is  therefore  (B'—'P+p—p'). 

The  volume  v  of  air  occupies  in  the  balloon,  at  the  moment  of 
closing  it,  at  the  temperature  T,  and  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  the 
pressure  H'„,  a  volume 

The  volume  occupied  by  the  vapour  in  the  balloon,  at  the  tempora- 
tui-e  T  and  under  the  pressure  H',,  is  therefore  only  [V  (1  -f  /cT) — ti'] ; 
and  as  an  equal  volume  of  air,  under  the  same  circumstances  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  weighs 

0.001293  gm.  [V  (l-F^T)  -  «']  i^sw-l-o. 
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the  density  of  the  vapour  is  therefore 

0.0012032  [V(l+£T)-y]-jp^^.^. 

In  accurate  experimeats,  care  must  he  taken  to  leave  but  a 
very  small  quantity  of  air  in  the  balloon,  in  order  aa  much  as 
possible  to  avoid  corrections,  which  always  possess  some  degree  of 
uncertainty. 

The  average  coefficient  k  of  the  expansion  of  glass,  between  the 
temperatures  0  and  T,  varies  with  the  different  kinds  of  glass ;  and 
varie's,  moreover,  in  the  samo  glass,  with  the  temperature  T,  We 
subjoin  its  value,  at  different  intervals  of  temperature,  for  the  ordi- 
naiT  glass  of  which  the  balloons  used  in  Parisian  laboratories  are 
made: 

Between  0°  and  100° /e=0.0000276 

"         150    0.0000284     , 

"  200    0.0000291 

"  250    0.0000298 

"         300    0.0000306 

"  350    0.0000313 

Organic  substances  which  boil  at  high  temperatures  are  fre- 
quently easily  altered  by  the  air,  at  the  temperature  to  which  theii- 
vapours  must  be  heated  in  order  to  obtain  constant  densities ;  in 
which  case,  care  must  be  taJien  to  fill  the  balloon  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  when  it  is  placed  in  the  kettle,  before  heating  the  latter. 
For  this  purpose,  the  point  of  the  balloon  ia  made  to  communicate 
with  a  small  air-pump,  to  the  second  tnbulure  of  which  an  apparatus 
disengaging  carbonic  acid  gas  is  adapted;  and  a  vacuum  being 
made  several  times,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  allowed  to  enter  each 
time,  the  rest  of  the  experiment  is  then  conducted  as  usual. 

In  many  cases  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  determine  the  density 
of  a  vapour  under  a  pressure  below  that  of  the  atmt^phere,  because 
then  the  substance  boils  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  in  general  it 
is  not  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  so  high  in  order  to  obtain 
constant  densities.  This  result  is  particularly  advantageous  when 
substances  easily  altered  hj  heat  are  operated  on,  and  the  boiling 
point  of  which  is  high.     In  this  case,  a  capillary  tube  ab,  terminate 


ing  in  a  larger  one  ed,  is  soldered  to  the  balloon,  I 


642 ;)  and  the  latter  being  placed  in  the  bath,  the  tube 
■!d  is  made  to  communicate  with  a  large  bottle  placed  in 
1  water-bath  kept  at  a  constant  temperature,  approaeh- 
f  ing  that  of  the  surrounding  temperature ;    while  the 
second  tubidure  of  the  bottle  is  made  to  communicate 
J"&"a^'     -with  a  mercurial  manometer  which  indicates  the  inter- 
nal pressure  at  every  moment,  and  with  an  air-pump,  by  means  of 
which  the  air  in  the  bottle  and  balloon  is  reduced  to  the  desired 
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degree  of  elasticity.  The  experiment  is  then,  conducted  in  tJio  same 
manner  as  when  the  operation  is  performed  under  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere ;  it  heing  sufficient  to  suhstitute  in  the  foi'mula  the 
elastic  force  of  the  air  observed  on  the  manometer,  for  the  haro- 
metrio  pressure  H'^. 

The  second  method,  which  has  just  heen  described,  to  determine 
the  densities  of  vapours  of  volatile  substances,  may  fm-nish  very  in- 
accm-ate  results  when  it  is  applied  to  very  impure  Buhstances,  for 
example,  to  those  containing  a  small  quantity  of  less  volatile  mat- 
ter, the  density  of  whose  vapour  is  Terj  different  from  that  of  the 
substance  being  examined.  The  error  increases  with  the  quantity 
of  the  substance  introduced  into  the  balloon,  because  the  less  vola- 
tile matter  is  necessarily  concentrated  in  it,  and  the  vapour  finally 
filling  the  balloon  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign 
matter  than  the  substance  which  was  introduced  into  it.  It  is 
necessary,  whenever  any  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  parity 
of  the  substance,  the  density  of  whose  vapour  is  to  be  determined 
by  this  method,  to  carefully  collect  the  portion  of  matter  which 
remains  in  the  balloon,  and  subject  it  to  analysis,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  its  composition  differs  appreciably  from  that  of  the  original 
substance. 

§  1237.  It  still  remains  to  explain  the  method  of  comparing  the 
density  of  vapour  afforded  by  experiment  with  the  theoretical  den- 
sity calculated  from  the  formula,  when  the  latter  is  determined. 
We  will  take  alcohol  as  an  example. 

The  experiments  detailed  (§  1234)  assign  1.602  for  the  density 
of  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  within  the  limits  of  temperature  in  which 
this  vapom-  obeys  the  laws  of  permanent  gases.  The  formula  which 
we  have  adopted  for  the  equivalent  of  alcohol  is  C^HnO^-  Now,  as 
the  density  of  hydrogen  is  known  to  be  0.0692,  and  2  volumes  have 
been  adopted  as  its  gaseous  equivalent,  the  6  equivs.  of  hydrogen 
are  therefore  represented  by  12  volumes  of  this  gas,  which  weigh 
12-1-0.0692=0.8304. 

The  hypothetic  density  of  the  vapour  of  carbon  being  0.8290, 
{§  203,)  and  its  gaseous  equivalent  being  represented  by  1  vol.,  the 
4  equivs,  of  carbon  are  therefore  represented  by  4  vols,  of  vapour 
of  carbon,  which  weigh  4x0.8290  =  3.3160. 

The  density  of  oxygen  gas  is  1.1056,  and  its  equivalent  is  repre- 
sented by  1  vol. ;  and  2  equivs.  of  oxygen  are  therefore  represented 
by  2x1.1056  =  2.2112. 

The  formula  C,HgOa  therefore  gives 

4  eq.  of  carbon 3.3160 

6    "         hydrogen 0.8304 

2   "         oxygen 2.2112 

6.35T6 

Now,  since  ^^  =  1.5894  differs  but  little  from  the  number  1.602, 
Vol.  II.— 2  L 
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wliicli  has  been  found  hy  direct  experiment,  tlie  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  that  the  equivalent  C^HgOy  of  alcohol  is  represented  by  4 
volumes  of  vapour. 

The  difference  between  the  theoretical  munber  1.5894  and  the 
number  1.602  found  by  experiment,  may  be  partly  attributed  to 
slight  errors  -which  always  occur  in  determinations  of  this  kind ; 
and  similar,  and  even  greater  differences  are  observed,  when  the 
experiments  are  conducted  with  the  greatest  exactness.  This  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  elasticity  of  gases,  and  their  expan- 
sion by  heat,  which  we  Lave  admitted  as  being  strictly  the  same  for 
all  the  gases  above  taken  into  account,  are  not  really  so  under  the  cir- 
cumstances accessible  to  our  means  of  observation.  The  gases  which 
have  not  yet  been  liquefied  differ  from  it  themselves  very  widely,  at 
the  ordinary  temperature ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that 
the  differences  are  greater  for  the  majority  of  vapours,  oven  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  of  temperature  and  pressure. 

OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  GASES. 

§  1288.  Wo  havo  frequently  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  analysis 
of  gaseous  substances  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  either  for  the 
sake  of  determining  the  composition  of  definite  gases,  or  the  pro- 
portions in  which  such  gases  existed  in  mixtures.  We  have  described 
the  most  simple  processes  used  by  chemists,  but  as  the  processes  do 
not  afford  the  degree  of  precision  demanded  by  the  subject,  we  shall 
now  describe  other  processes  by  which  a  precision  can  be  attained, 
in  the  analysis  of  gases,  which  is  not  exceeded  by  any  of  the  most 
exact  manipulations  of  chemical  analysis.  We  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  suppose  that  it  is  required  to  analyze  a  mixture  of  atmo- 
spheric air  and  carbonic  acid ;  and,  while  applying  the  processes 
already  described,  we  shall  discuss  the  causes  of  error  to  which 
they  are  subject. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  a  certain  volume  of  this  mixture  is 
measured  over  mercury  in  a  graduated  cylinder,  and  that  in  order 
to  be  more  certain  of  the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  gas,  the  latter 
was  saturated  with  moisture  by  leaving  the  sides  of  the  cylinder 
slightly  damp. 

The  first  difficulty  which  presents  itself  is.  What  is  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  gas,  and  what  its  elastic  force?  The  temperature  of  the 
gas  is  generally  assumed  as  that  indicated  by  a  thermometer  placed 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  cylinder ;  but  is  it  always  certain  that  the  two 
temperatures  are  identical?  As  to  the  pressure,  it  is  generally 
reduced  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  atmosphere,  by  properly 
sinking  the  cylinder  into  the  mercury-bath ;  a  process  which  pos- 
sesses but  little  accuracy;  or,  indeed,  when  the  operation  is  effected 
more  exactly,  a  certain  column  of  mercury  is  left  upraised,  and 
measured  by  a  graduated  scale,  or  better  still,  by  the  ] 
scribed  in  the  note  to  pago  414. 
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In  order  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  caustic  potassa  is  introduced  into  the  bell-glass, 
and  the  latter  is  shaken ;  after  which  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  is  determined  by  again  measuring  the  gaseous  volume.  But 
the  second  measuring  is  still  more  uncertain  than  the  first,  for,  to 
the  difficulties  alrestdy  pointed  out,  is  added  that  of  ascertaining 
the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  gas  in  t"he  presence  of  the  solution  of 
potassa ;  in  addition  to  ■which,  the  form  of  the  meniscus  of  the 
liquid  is  now  changed  from  convex  to  concave;  and  the  sides  of  the 
bell-glass  are  moistened  with  a  viscous  liquid,  which  diminishes  ap- 
preciably its  diameter. 

These  diflficulties  are  overcoriSe  by  replacing  the  solution  of  potassa 
by  a  small  ball  of  potassa  affixed  to  a  platinum  wire,  by  which  it  is 
introduced  into  the  bell-glass  through  the  mercury ;  but  in  this  case 
the  carbonic  acid  is  very  slowly  absorbed,  which  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  wait,  not 
only    until    the 


Fig  618 


Fig  644. 


carbonic  acid  is 
complete,  but 
also  until  the 
potassa  has  ab- 
sorbed all  the 
vaponr  of  water 
which  existed  in 
the  gas  or  on 
the  sides  of  the 
bell-glasa ;  be- 
cause it  would 
otherwise  be  im- 
possible to  as- 
certain its  state 
of  saturation. 
In  order  to  be 
sure  that  this 
condition  is  ful- 
filled, the  gas 
must  be  exactly 
measured  after 
having  with- 
again  introduced 


drawn  the  ball  of  potassa,  and  the  latter  must  I 

and  alloi^ed  to  lemim  foi  at  least  12  hours;  when  the  result  of  a 

second  measurement  of  the  gas  should  bo  identical  with  the  first. 

The  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  remaining  gas  is  determined, 
either  from  the  gaseous  volume  which  disappears  when  this  gas  is 
burned  with  an  excess  of  hydrogen,  or  by  the  diminution  of  a 
volume  of  the  gas  when  left  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  con- 
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tact  witli  a  substance  which  combines  with  oxygen.  The  manner 
of  effecting  this  absorption  by  phosphorus  has  already  been  ex- 
plained, (§946;)  and  in  §83  the  eudiometer  in  which  the  analysis  is 
made  by  combustion  was  described ;  but  the  process  is  always  liable, 
without  regard  to  the  method  adopted,  to  some  of  the  causes  of 
error  pointed  out  above. 

§  1239.  With  the  eudiometric  apparatus  about  to  bo  described 

!S  can,  on  the 


Fig.  645. 


other  hand,  be  performed 
very  rapidly,  and  without 
■iny  danger  of  the  uncer- 
tainties just  mentioned. 
Tig  643  represents  the 
geometrical  projection  of 
tho  anterior  surface,  and 
fig  C44  gives  a  vertical 
section  made  through  a 
plane  perpendicular  to 
this  face;  while  lastly, 
fig  645  shows  a  perspec- 
tive view  of  the  whole. 

The  apparatus  is  eom- 
po«ed  of  two  parts,  which 
miy  be  separated  and 
united  at  pleasure ;  and, 
i\hile  the  first,  or  the 
measurer,  serves  to  mea- 
suie  the  gas  under  given 
conditions  of  temperature 
and  moisture,  in  the  se- 
cond the  gas  is  subjected 
to  various  absorbent  re- 
agents, on  which  account 


we  shall  call  it  the  ahsorption-tiihe. 

Tho  measurer  is  composed  of  a  tube  ab  of  15  to  20  millimetres 
diameter  internally,  divided  into  millimetres,  and  terminating  above 
hj  a  curved  capillary  tube  ier',  while  the  lower  end  is  luted  into  a 
cast-iron  piece  p'q',  having  two  tubulures  a,  i,  and  a  stopcock  R. 
To  the  second  tubulure  i  is  luted  a  straight  tube  ih,  open  at  both 
ends,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  tube  ah,  and  also  divided  into 
mOlimetres.  The  stopcock  li  has  three  openings,  and  resembles 
precbely  that  of  which  sections  are  seen  in  figs.  624,  625,  and  626, 
in  the  three  principal  positions  in  which  the  key  may  be  turned. 
A  communication  can  therefore  be  established  at  will  between  the 
tubes  ah,  ih,  or  one  or  other  of  these  tubes  only  may  be  opened  to 
the  external  air. 

The  two  vertical  tubes  and  the  cast-iron  piece  form  a  manometric 
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apparatus  contained  in  a  glass  cylinder  -pqp'q'  filled  with  water, 
which  is  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature,  marked  by  the 
thermometer  T,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  analysis.  The  mano- 
metric  apparatus  is  fixed  on  a  cast-iron  stand  ZZ'  furnished  with 
adjusting  screws. 

The  absorption-tube  is  composed  of  a  hell-glass  gf,  open  at  the 
bottom,  and  terminated  above  by  a  curved  capillary  tube /er.  The 
hell-glass  dips  into  a  small  mercurial  hath  U,  of  cast-iron,  exactly 
represented  in  figs.  646  and  647 ;  while  the  basin  U  is  fiaed  on  a 
plate  which  can  he  raised  at  will  along  the  vertical 

(support  ZZ',  by  means  of  the  toothed  rack  vw,  which 
works  with  the  toothed  pinion  o  set  in  motion 
by  the  crank  B.  The  ratchet  r  arrests  the  toothed- 
racks  and  consequently  keeps  the  basin  TJ  in  any  given 
I  position.  A  counterpoise  affixed  to  the  ratchet  facili- 
tates its  working,  and,  as  it  is  turned  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  the  ratchet  is  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear  with  the 
J  pinion. 

The  ends  of  the  capillary  tubes  which  terminate  the 

absorption-tube  and  measurer  are  luted  to  two  small 

steel  stopcocks  r,  r',  the  ends  of  which  exactly  fit 

each  other,  and  which  have  the  same  shape  as  those 

[  in  fig.  639,  sections  of  which  are  seen  in  figs.  640 

and  641. 

The  absorption-tube  is  maintained  in  a  vertical  position  by  means 
of  pincers  «  lined  with  cork,  which  are  easily  opened  or  closed 
when  the  tube  is  to  be  removed  or  replaced.  The  measurer  ab  is 
traversed  at  h  by  two  platinum  wires  opposite  to  each  other,  the 
ends  of  which  approach  to  the  distance  of  a  few  millimetres  from 
the  inside  of  the  bell-glass,  and  of  which  the  other  ends  are  fast- 
ened with  wax  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  large  cylinder.  The  elec- 
tric spark  is  passed  into  the  bdl-glass  by  means  of  these  wires ;  and 
the  water  in  the  cylinder  is  no  obstacle  if  the  spark  be  furnished  by 
a  Leyden  jar, 

§  1240.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  this  apparatus  a  mixture  of  atmo- 
spheric air  and  carbonic  acid  is  to  be  analyzed. 

Through  the  tube  ih  the  measure  ah  is  filled  with  mercury,  until 
the  latter  escapes  through  the  stopcock  r,  which  is  then  closed ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  ahsorption-t«be  gf  is  filled  with  mercury ;  to 
effect  which  the  tube  gf  is  detached  from  the  pincers  u,  and  plunged 
into  the  bath  U,  the  stopcock  r  being  open;  and  the  operator 
sucks  with  a  glass  tube  furnished  with  a.  caoutchouc  tubulure,  the 
edge  of  which  is  applied  to  the  plane  part  of  the  tubulure  r.  When 
the  mercury  begins  to  escape,  the  stopcock  r  is  closed. 

The  gas  to  be  analyzed,  which  has  been  collected  under  a  small 
bell-glass,  is  then  introduced  into  the  absorption-tube,  and  the  extras 
vasation  is  easily  performed  in  the  bath  U,  on  account  of  the  shape 
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given  to  tlie  latter.  Tte  absorption-tube  being  tlien  replaced  by 
the  pincers  u,  the  two  tubului-es  r,  r'  are  fitted  to  each  other ;  then, 
elevating  one  end  of  the  bath  U,  and  allowing  the  mercury  of  the 
measurer  to  flow  from  the  other  through  the  cock  R,  and  lastly, 
opening  the  stopcocks  r,  r',  the  gas  is  caused  to  pass  from  the 
absorption-tube  into  the  measurer.  When  the  mercury  begins  to 
rise  in  the  capillary  tube  fe,  its  escape  through  the  stopcock  R  is 
slackened,  so  as  to  cause  the  mercury  to  rise  very  gently  in  the 
tube/e  r,  and  the  cock  r  is  closed  when  the  mercurial  column  roaches 
a  mark  a,  on  the  horizontal  leg  er-,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
tubulure  r.  The  level  of  the  mercuir  is  then  brought  to  a  given 
division  m  of  the  tube  ab,  and  the  difference  in  height  of  the  two 
columns  can  immediately  be  read  oa  the  scale  of  the  tube  ih.  The 
water  in  the  cylinder  has  been  several  times  agitated,  throughout, 
by  blowing  air  into  it  by  means  of  a  tube  which  descends  to  tho 
bottom. 

Let  t  bo  the  temperature  of  the  water,  which  is  to  be  stationary 
during  the  analysis,  /tho  elastic  force  of  the  aqueous  vapour  satu- 
rated at  this  temperature,  V  tho  volume  of  the  gas,  H  the  height 
of  the  barometer,  and  lastly,  h  the  height  of  the  mercury  elevated : 
then  will  H+h—f  be  the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  when  supposed 
dry.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder  should  be  nearly 
that  of  ^e  surrounding  air,  which  does  not  vary  sensibly  during 
the  short  duration  of  the  experiment ;  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  reduce  to  32°,  by  calculation,  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and 
that  of  the  mercury  elevated  in  the  manometric  apparatus  ahih. 
The  gas  collected  in  the  measurer  is  moreover  always  saturated  with 
moisture,  because  the  sides  of  the  tube  ah  are  moistened  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water ;  and  this  is  constantly  the  same,  since  it  is  that 
which  the  mercury  does  not  remove  when  the  tube  is  filled  with  it. 

When  this  is  done,  the  mercury  is  again  allowed  to  flow,  through 
the  stopcock  R,.  and  the  cock  r  is  opened  in  order  to  allow  all  the 
gas  as  well  as  a  column  of  mercury  to  pass  into  the  tube  rcb,  after 
which  the  stopcock  r'  is  closed.  The  absorption-tube  is  then 
detached ;  and  a  drop  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa  is  passed 
up  by  means  of  a  curved  pipette ;  when  the  absorption-tube  is  agaui 
fitted  to  the  measurer,  and  the  bath  IT  allowed  to  fall  to  its  full 
extent ;  and  then,  after  having  poured  a  large  quantity  of  mercury 
into  the  tabe  hi,  the  stopcocks  r,  r'  are  successively  opened.  The 
gas  thus  passes  from  the  measurer  into  the  absorption-tube,  and  the 
small  quantity  of  solution  of  potassa  completely  moistens  the  sides 
of  the  bell-glass.  The  cock  r  is  closed  when  the  mercury  begins  to 
fall  in  from  the  measurer  into  the  vertical  leg  ^  of  the  absorption- 
tube  ;  and  after  waiting  for  a  few  moments,  in  order  to  give  time 
for  the  absorbing  action  of  the  potassa,  the  gas  is  passed  from  the 
absorption-tube  back  into  the  measurer,  by  causing  the  bath  U  to 
ascend,  and  the  mercury  to  flow  through  the  cock  R.     As  soon  as 
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the  a-lkaline  solution  begias  to  rise  in  the  tuho/e,  an  inverse  move- 
ment is  caused  by  closing  the  stopcock  r ;  that  ia,  the  ga^  is  again 
passed  from  the  measurer  into  the  absorption-tube,  hy  lowering  the 
bath  U,  and  again  pouring  mercury  into  the  tube  ih.  The  inten- 
tion of  this  operation  is  to  again  moisten  the  sides  of  t}ie  bell-glass 
fy  with  the  solution  of  potassa,  and  subject  the  gas  to  the  absorbing 
action  of  the  new  layer  of  potassa. 

If  it  be  deemed  necessary,  these  operations  may  be  repeated 
several  times ;  although,  after  the  second,  the  whole  of  the  carbonic 
acid  is  generally  absorbed.  The  gas  ia  then  passed  for  the  last  time 
from  the  absorption-tube  into  the  measurer,  and  the  cock  r  is  closed 
when  the  top  of  the  alkaline  column  reaches  the  mark  a.  The  level 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  ab  being  brought  to  m,  the  difference  of 
height  h'  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  legs  ab  and  ih  is  measured,  and 
the  height  H'  of  the  barometer  is  noted  down.  We  shall  suppose 
that  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder  has  not  changed : 
if  otherwise,  it  must  be  restored  to  the  temperature  t,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  hot  or  cold  water. 

The  elastic  force  of  the  gas,  dry  and  deprived  of  carbonic  acid, 
is  therefore  (W+k'~f) ;  and  consequently  {H-f-A— /)— (H'-J-A'— /} 
=H— H'H-A— A'  is  the  diminution  of  elastic  force  caused  by  the 
absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid ;  and  -^^.^_^  represents  the  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid  in  the  gas  when  supposed  dry. 

§1241.  The  proportion  of  oxygen  which  exists  in  the  gas 
remaining  must  now  be  determined ;  for  which  purpose  the  absorp- 
tion-tube is  detached  and  washed  several  times  with  water.  It  is 
dried,  first  with  tissue-paper,  and  then  by  bringing  it  into  combina- 
tion with  an  air-pump ;  and  lastly,  after  having  filled  it  with  mercury, 
it  is  fitted  to  the  measurer.  The  bath  U  being  raised  aa  high  as 
possible,  the  mercury  is  allowed  to  run  through  the  stopcock  R : 
then,  opening  carefully  the  cocks  r  and  r',  the  mercury  of  the 
absorption-tube  is  passed  into  the  tube  ar'  of  the  measwer,  taking 
care  to  close  the  cock  r'  when  the  extremity  of  the  mercurial 
column  reaches  a  second  mark  S  on  the  vertical  leg  ha._  The  mer- 
cury in  the  measurer  is  again  brought  to  the  level  m,  and  the 
difi'erence  of  level  h"  and  the  height  H"  of  the  barometer  is  ascer- 
tained. W-rh"—f  is  therefore  the  elastic  force  of  the  dry  gas, 
the  quantity  of  which  ia  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  measure  made 
immediately  after  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid,  because  a 
small  quantity  (about  ^5)  has  been  lost  by  detaching  the  ahaorption- 
tube  from  the  measurer.  This  small  loss  does  not  affect  the  result 
of  the  analysis,  because  the  gas  is  again  measured. 

The  absorption-tube  being  once  more  detached  from  the  measurer, 
the  hydrogen  gas  intended  to  burn  the  oxygen  is  now  introduced 
into  the  latter  by  arresting  the  ascending  mercury  at  the  mark  S. 
The  mercury  is  again  levelled  to  m,  the  fifference  of  height  A'"  of 
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the  two  columnB  of  mercury  measured,  and  the  height  H'"  of  the 
barometer  observed.  H"'-f  A'"— /is  therefore  the  elastic  force  of 
the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  he  analyzed.  As  some 
time  is  required  for  the  perfect  admixture  of  the  gasea,  combustion 
by  the  electric  spark  cannot  be  immediately  effected.  The  gas 
must  again  be  passed  from  the  measurer  into  the  absorptioD-tnbe, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  which  produces  an  agitation  in  the 
gas,  allowed  to  flow  through  the  tube  cdef;  and  lastly,  the  mixture 
18  passed  back  into  the  measurer,  this  time  allowing  the  mercury  to 
entirely  fill  the  tube  r'cb,  in  order  that  the  whole  volume  of  gas 
may  be  subjected  to  combustion. 

The  electric  spark  is  then  applied,  and  after  having  established 
an  excess  of  pressure  in  the  measurer  ab,  the  stopcocks  r,  r'  are 
carefully  opened,  in  order  to  allow  the  mercurial  column  to  retro- 
grade into  the  tube  bar' ;  and  it  is  stopped  when  it  reaches  the 
mark  s.  The  elastic  force  of  the  gas  remaining  is  again  measured, 
after  having  levelled  the  mercury  to  m ;  and  W'+h""—/  is  then 
the  elastic  force.     Consequently, 

{W"+k"'-f)-{B.""+h"^'-f)=W"-W"'+h"'~h""  is  the 
elastic  force  of  the  gaseous  mixture  which  disappeared  during  com- 
bustion ; 

^(H'"— H""+A"'— ^"")  is  the  elastic  force  of  the  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  dry  gas,  of  which  the  elastic  force  is  (H"-fA"— /), 


when  freed  from  carbonic  acid;  whence  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
in  the  original  mixture  may  be  easily  deduced. 

§  1242.  The  example  chosen  shows  the  mode  of  operating  with 
the  apparatus :  the  manipulations  are  of  such  a  simple  character, 
that  the  operator  requires  no  assistant ;  and  lastly,  the  operation  is 
so  rapid,  that  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  houi  is  i  equired  for 
that  just  described ;  the  greater  portion  of  which  time  is  consumed 
by  the  absorption  of  the  carhome  acid  and  the  cleinbing  of  the 
bell-glass  after  the  experiment.  Air,  freed  from  caibonic  acid,  can 
be  analyzed  in  less  than  20  minutes. 

We  will  remark,  that  in  this  mannei  of  operating,  there  is  no 
necessity  of  any  gauging  capacity,  which  is  always  a  very  delicate 
operation ;  but  as  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  constantly  the  same,  only 
its  elastic  force,  after  each  operation,  is  determined.  It  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  to  measure  the  elastic  forces  of  the  gas  by  reading 
directly  on  the  graduated  tubes  ab,  ih,  the  divisions  to  which  the 
columns  of  mercury  correspond ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  errors  of 
parallax,  the  divisions  are  read  by  means  of  a  horizontal  glass, 
(fig.  645,)  thus  allowing  no  error  greater  than  ^  of  a  millimetre. 
Although  this  is  sufficiently  precise,  the  cathetometer  furnishes  a 
still  greater  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  same  apparatus  may  also  be  used  in  another  way;  and  in- 
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stead  of  maintaining  tlie  volume  of  gas  constant,  and  measuring  its 
elastic  forces,  the  inverse  may  be  done,  liy  making  tlio  elastic  force 
cOHstant  and  measuring  the  volume.  In  this  case,  the  tube  ab 
should  be  accurately  gauged,  for  which  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to 
fill  the  measure  accurately  with  mercury;  then  keeping  the  temper- 
ature of  the  surrounding  water  constant,  the  mercury  is  allowed 
gradually  to  escape  by  bringing  the  stopcock  R  into  the  position 
necessary  for  the  escape  of  the  metal  in  the  tube  S  alone.  The 
mercury  which  runs  out  is  weighed,  and  the  division  on  the  scale  of 
the  tube,  reached  by  the  level  of  the  mercury,  each  time,  is  marked. 

§  1243.  The  analysis  of  gases  by  combustion  is  exact  only  when 
the  ignfiable  and  combustible  gases  exist  between  certain  limits. 
When  the  detonating  mixture  forms  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  volume,  it  is  no  longer  inflamed  by  the  passage  of  the  elec- 
tric spark,  or,  at  least,  the  combustion  is  hut  partial.  Experi- 
ment has  shown  that,  in  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  which 
the  hydrogen  is  in  excess,  there  is  no  combustion  when  the  deto- 
nating mixture  forms  a  less  fraction  than  0.08  of  the  whole  gas; 
and  when  it  exceeds  this,  the  inflammation  and  combustion  are 
complete. 

The  limits  differ  when  oxygen  predominates  in  the  mixture :  com- 
bustion is  complete  as  long  as  the  volume  of  the  detonating  mix- 
tiu'e  does  not  form  a  less  fraction  than  0.17  of  tho  whole  gas;  but 
when  this  fraction  is  included  between  O.IT  and  0.10,  the  combus- 
tion is  only  partial ;  and  lastly,  below  this  there  is  no  inflammation. 
The  presence  of  an  excess  of  oxygen  therefore  opposes  the  combus- 
tion of  the  mixture  more  powerfully  than  an  excess  of  hydrogen. 
Whatever,  moreover,  may  be  the  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  mixture, 
there  is  no  fear  of  a  portion  of  this  gm  disappearing  from  com- 
bining with  the  mercury. 

By  operating  on  mixtures  of  various  proportions  of  carbonic  acid 
and  detonating  gas,  (2  volumes  of  hydrogen,  1  of  oxygen,)  it  is  easy 
to  ascertain  that  carbonic  acid  prevents  the  combustion  of  the  de- 
tonating mixture  more  effectually  than  oxygen. 

If  the  mixture  contains,  at  the  same  time,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen,  the  oxygen  predominating  over  the  hydrogen,  the  ana- 
lysis may  be  inaccurate,  because  subnitrate  of  mercury  is  formed. 
But  during  the  formation  of  this  substance,  a  high  temperature 
must  be  developed  at  the  moment  of  combustion,  producing  a  co- 
pions  volatilization  of  mercury,  and  this  condition  is  fulfilled  only 
when  the  volume  of  the  detonating  mixture  is  at  least  0.8  of  the 
gas  which  remains  after  explosion,  or  0.45  of  the  whole  volume.* 

These  limits  of  esplosibility  vary  sensibly  with  the  diameters  of 

■*  Bunaen  gives  as  iie  best  proportion  30.0  volumes  of  combustible  gas  to  187.3 
volumes  of  nitrogen  and  41.0  volumes  of  osjgen,  wbioli  ratio  may  easily  be  ob- 
tained by  the  admission  of  atmospberic  air,  oajgan,  or  hydrogen.  My  own  espe- 
rienee  alao  proves  the  above  proportion  to  be  tlie  iafost. —  W.  L,  F. 
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the  eudiomctric  tubes ;  and  tlie  variations  are  particularly  observable 
in  mixtures  of  detonating  gas  and  carbonic  acid. 

In  exploding  a  mixture  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxygen 
or  atmospheric  air,  the  hydrogen  being  in  excess,  a  portion  of  the 
earhonio  acid  u  always  converted  into  earhonic  oxide,  for  which 
reason  this  gas  must  he  first  absorbed  by  potassa,  when  the  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  in  a  mixture  of  gaaes  containing  carbonic  acid  is  to 
he  determined  by  combustion. 

Reciprocally,  when  operating  with  a  detonating  mixture  contain- 
ing an  excess  of  hydrogen  and  some  carbonic  oxide,  a  quantity  of 
the  latter  gas  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  oxide  of  carbon  over  hy- 
drogen, is  always  converted  into  carbonic  acid. 

Use  of  Absorbing  Reagents. 
§  1244.  Absorbing  reagents  may  often  be  advantageously  used 
in  the  analysis  of  gaeeous  mixtures.  The  use  of  the  solution  of 
potassa  for  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  having  been  previously 
{§  1240)  explained,  we  will  now  review  the  reagents  which  may  be 
used  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen- 
Phosphorus  absorbs  oxygen  very  slowly  at  a  low  temperature, 
the  absorption  being  often  still  incomplete  after  several  days  ;  and 
toward  the  close,  in  order  to  hasten  it,  the  tube  should  be  placed  in 
the  sun.  When  a  ball  of  phosphorus  has  been  introduced  into  a 
gas  deprived  of  oxygen,  and  contained  in  a  hell-glass  of  which  the 
sides  are  moistened  by  an  alkaline  solution,  the  gas  is  constantly 
observed  to  increase  in  volume,  probably  owing  to  the  fttct  that  by 
the  contact  of  the  phosphorus  with  the  alkaline  solution,  hypophos- 
phite  of  potassa  is  formed,  and  hydrogen  or  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  evolved ;  which  must  be  carefully  avoided  in  analyses. 

The  alkaline  sulphides,  sulphites,  and  hyposulphites  absorb  oxygen 
so  slowly  that  it  is  impossible  to  employ  them  in  analysis ;  for  it 
becomes  necessary  to  use  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  absorbent 
liquid ;  and  if  this  be  allowed  to  act  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time, 
an  absorption  greater  than  that  corresponding  to  the  oxygon  con- 
tained in  the  gaseous  mixture  often  ensues. 

Protoenlphate  of  iron  saturated  with  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  ob- 
sorbs  oxygen  more  rapidly,  but  does  not  afford  exact  results.  After 
the  absorption,  the  gas  must  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  solution 
of  pure  protoxide  of  iron,  in  order  to  absorb  the  deutoxide  of  ni- 
trogen which  the  first  liquid  may  have  given  off.  The  gas  is  there- 
fore brought  into  contact  with  considerable  volumes  of  liquid,  and 
it  is  always  to  be  feared  that  its  composition  may  be  altered  by  an 
absorption  or  evolution  of  gas  effected  by  these  liquids. 

Hydrated  protoxide  of  iron,  suspended  iu  an  alkaline  solution, 
absorbs  oxygen  rapidly;  and  in  order  to  use  this  reagent,  several 
narrow  tubes,  open  ai  both  ends,  are  first  placed  in  the  absorption- 
tube,  and  then  1  or  2  cubic  centimetres  of  the  liquid  are  intro- 
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duced  ;  and  when  tlie  gaa  is  sulisequently  passed  into  tlio  abaOrption- 
tube  it  ia  exposed  to  a  large  absorbing- surface,  because  tlie  sides  of 
the  tube  aro  covered  by  the  hydrated  protoxide  of  iron.  The  tubes 
inside  may  also  bo  dispensed  with  if  only  the  absorption-tube  be 
shaken  frequently  after  having  separated  it  from  the  apparatus ; 
but  then  the  viscous  liquid  frequently  produces  a  large  quantity  of 
froth,  and  requires  a  long  time  for  settling. 

Protochloride  of  copper  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  the  ammonia- 
cal  protosulphite  of  copper,  also  absorb  oxygen  very  rapidly.  The 
tube  containing  the  gas  and  absorbent  liquid  must  be  frequently 
shaken ;  but,  as  the  gas  then  contains  necessarily  a  email  quantity 
of  ammoniacal  gas  given  off  by  the  liquid,  it  becomes  necessary,  be- 
fore paissing  it  into  the  measurer-tube,  to  collect  it  in  a  second  ab- 
sorption-tube containing  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Pipettes  for  gas,  such  as  are  represented  in  fig.  648,  may  also  be 
?  used.  The  bulb  A  being  filled  with  mercury,  and  con- 
taining the  absorbent  liquid  at  its  upper  part,  and  the 
leg  ahe  being  also  filled  with  mercury,  which  is  easily 
done  by  dipping  the  end  a  into  mercury  and  sucking 
through  the  end  o,  the  leg  ab  is  introduced  into  the  bell- 
glass  containing  the  gas,  and,  by  sucking  through  the 
opening  o,  the  gas  is  made  to  pass  into  the  bulb  A.  The 
leg  aba  being  filled  with  mercury,  the  apparatus  is  shaken, 

--= so  as  to  canae  the  absorbing  liquid  to  act  on  the  gas. 

When  the  absorption  is  terminated,  the  gas  ia  again  passed  into  the 
absorption-tube,  to  effect  which  the  end  a  is  dipped  into  the  mer- 
cury, when,  by  sucking  at  o,  a  large  quantity  of  mercury  is  made 
to  pass  into  the  bulb  B,  so  .that  the  mercurial  column  ia  higher  in  the 
leg  dBo  ;  after  which  the  opening  o,  ia  immediately  closed  with  the 
finger  slightly  moistened,  and,  by  introducing  the  leg  ah  into  the 
absorption-tube, '  and  then  gradually  and  carefully  unclosing  the 
opening  o,  all  the  gas  is  made  to  pass  back  into  the  absorption-tube 
by  arresting  the  flow  at  the  moment  that  the  absorbing  liquid 
reaches  the  extremity  a.  There  has  been  also  previously  intro- 
duced into  the  absorption-tube  a  drop  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to 
absorb  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  gas. 

The  use  of  absorbing  liquids  in  the  analysis  of  gases  is  liable  to 
a  source  of  error  which  ia  not  always  easily  avoided.  As  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  it  must  be  used,  an  alteration  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  gaseous  residue  by  the  small  quantities  of  gas  which 
the  liquid  can  dissolve  or  exhale  is  to  be  feared.  When  it  is  used 
only  for  the  analysis  of  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  this  error 
is  less  to  be  feared,  if  care  be  taken  never  to  introduce  into  the  ap- 
paratus any  thing  but  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  copper  which 
has  been  for  some  time  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  pure  nitrogen; 
which  condition  is  naturally  fulfilled  when  this  liquid  is  preserved 
in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  which  is  not  opened  too  frequently,  or  in 
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the  pipettes  (fig.  648)  before  mentioned.  But  this  ivould  not  he  the 
case  if  the  gaseous  residue  contained  other  gases  besides  nitrogen.* 

The  analysia  of  air  by  absorbent  reagents  is  longer  than  that 
by  combustion  with  hydrogen.  In  order  not  to  be  uneasy  as  to  the 
exactness  of  the  analysis,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  that  the 
volume  of  the  gaaeons  residue  is  not  again  diminished  by  remaining 
for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  the  absorbent  reagent.  Combustion 
by  hydrogen  is,  on  the  contrary,  always  immediately  complete,  if 
indeed  care  has  been  taken  to  mix  the  gases  well  by  passing  them 
twice  from  the  absorption-tube  to  the  measurer,  and  if  the  propor- 
tion of  combustible  gas  to  the  mixture  exceeds  the  limit  above 
mentioned,  (§  1243,)  which  is  readily  known  when  the  analysis  is 
terminated. 

In  some  special  cases,  which  will  subsequently  be  pointed  out, 
combustion  cannot  be  employed,  and  absorbing  reagents  must  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  determination  of  the  oxygen. 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  absorbed  by  potassa,  and  when  it  is  mixed 
with  carbonic  acid,  the  mixture  can  be  analyzed  by  means  of  red 
oxide  of  mercury  or  peroxide  of  lead,  which  absorb  the  sulphurous 
acid  alone.  For  this  purpose,  the  oxides  are  applied,  made  into  a 
thick  paste  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  to  a  rod  of  unglazed 
porcelain,  which  is  introduced  into  the  absorption-tube  containing 
the  gaseous  mixture,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  absorp- 
tion is  complete.  The  separation  of  the  two  gases  is  more  readily 
effected  by  means  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  bichromate  of  po- 
taasa  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  absorbs  the  sulphurous  acid 
alone. 

Cyanogen  is  immediately  absorbed  by  potassa ;  and  may  also  be 
absorbed  by  oxide  of  mercury  suspended  in  water,  but  the  absorp- 
tion is  very  slow. 

Sulfhydric  a«id  is  absorbed  by  a  small  quantity  of  a  holutinn  of 
sulphate  of  copper  or  acetate  of  lead. 

Bicarburetted  hydrogen  is  absorbed  by  Nordhauscn  sulphuric 
acid  strongly  charged  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  This  solu- 
tion is  prepared  by  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  into  a  tube  in  miich  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
condensed ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  fuming  acid  may  he  intro- 
duced, by  means  of  a  curved  pipette,  into  the  absorption-tube  con- 
taining the  gaseous  mixture ;  but  then  a  considerable  quantity  of 

*  Since  the  ori^nal  -was  written,  a  new  and  esoellent  meiiod  for  determining 
oiygen  has  been  diacoveced  by  Liebig.  The  air  to  be  analyzed  is  passed  into  a 
graduated  tube  filled  with  mercury,  oyer  a  mereury-bati,  and  after  having  read 
ofi"  the  Yolumes,  without  regard  to  temperature,  pressure,  or  tension,  asmall  quan- 
tity of  a  moat  oonoentrated  solulaon  of  caustio  potassa  is  introduoed,  and  the 
Yolnme  again  read  off  immediately,  to  asoertain  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid. 
A  few  drops  of  pyrogallio  acid  are  then  passed  into  tie  tube,  by  which  means  the 
oi:yeen  is  totally  absorbed  at  once ;  and  the  diminution  of  Tolumo  ahows  directly 
the  proportlou  of  oiygen, — W.  L.  F. 
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snlphurous  acid,  arising  from  the  reaction  of  the  mercury  on  the 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  is  formed.  It  is  hetter  to  soak  a  piece 
of  platinum-sponge  or  coke  fastened  to  a  platinum  wire  ia  it,  and 
then  introduce  it  into  the  gas.  In  all  eases,  hefore  passing  the  gas 
into  the  measurer,  it  ia  necessary  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  a  second 
tube,  in  contact  with  an  alkaline  solution ;  and  it  ia  also  essential 
that  the  gaseous  mixture  subjected  to  the  action  of  fuming  snlphnric 
acid  should  contain  no  oxygen ;  as,  by  contact  with  the  acid,  the 
mercury  might  readily  absorb  a  portion  of  that  gas. 

The  methods  by  absorption  may  frequently  be  advantageously 
combined  with  those  by  combustion  in  the  analysis  of  gases ;  but 
they  must  be  used  with  gi'eat  caution,  as  they  can  readily  lead  into 
error,  particularly  when  the  gas  to  be  analyzed  exists  iu  very  small 
quantity. 


§  1245.  In  the  following  pages  we  shall  explain  the  application 
of  the  methods  just  described  to  the  analysis  of  the  various  gaseous 
mixtures  which  may  occur ;  but  we  shall  only  consider  the  mixtures 
into  which  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxide  of  carbon,  protocar- 
buretted  and  bicaiburetted  hydrogen  enter,  since  these  are  the 
compounds  which  most  frequently  occur.  If,  in  addition,  carbonic 
acid,  cyanogen,  aulfhydric  acid,  or  sulphurous  acid,  exist  in  such 
mixtures,  they  must  first  be  absorbed  by  the  absorbing  reagents 
mentioned  in  §  1244. 

We  shall  suppose  that  the  gaseous  mixtures  have  been  pi  ei  lously 
freed  from  the  latter  gases,  and  particularly  from  caibonic  acid 

Miclwes  of  Oxygen,  and  NilTOgen. 


1st.  When  the  misture  contains  very  little  osygen. 

2dly.  When,  on  tie  eontrary,  it  oontaina  very  little  nitrogen 

When  the  gaseous  mixture  contains  very  little  oxygen,  oombnstion  cannot  be 
effected,  or  if,  aiter  baving  mixed  it  witli  an  eseess  of  hi  drugen  the  electric 
spark  be  passed  through  it,  comhuation  is  imperfect.  A  eerta  n  quantity  of  gas 
from  tie  hattery  is  then  added,  and,  after  haying  made  a  homofeeneouH  mixtaie 
by  parsing  the  gas  sesetal  times  from  the  measurer  to  tJie  absorption  f  nbe  the 
spark  ia  passed  through;  wlien  oombuation  is  perfectly  efteeted,  and  the  de 
crease  of  volulne  of  tlie  mixture  gires  the  sum  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which 
combined  together,  J  of  which  ia  due  to  ths  oxygen,  while  flie  hydrogen  occupied  f . 
The  gas  treeca.  the  battery  need  not  be  taken  into  account,  because  it  disappears 
totally  during  combustion.  It  ia,  moreover,  evident  that  it  must  always  be  aa- 
oertained  if  the  volume  of  hydrogen  added  is  greater  than  the  f  of  a  volume  which 
disappeared ;  for  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  wouW  he  owing  to  a  portion  still  remain- 
ing in  the  gaseous  residue. 

In  order  to  prepare  gas  from  the  battery,  freshly  boiled  water,  to  which  a 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  is  introduced  into  a  large  tube 
closed  at  one  end;  and  two  slips  of  plalinucn  foil  terminating  the  wires  of  the 
battery,  which  pass  through  the  cork  in  the  tube,  are  plunged  into  the  water. 

Vol.  II.— 2  M  28 
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The  same  twbe  is  traversad  by  a  diaoliargmg-tubfl,  by  meaus  of  which  tiie  gases 
are  collected  over  mercury.  Four  of  Bunsen's  elements,  moderately  charged,  are 
sutfieient  to  afford  a  oopioas  eyolution  of  gas ;  and  the  latter  is  allowed  to  per- 
meate the  mercury  for  sereral  houris,  in  order  to  he  aure  that  the  water  has  die- 
Eolved  both  gases  in  proper  proportions,  under  an  atmosphere  formed  of  1  volume 
of  oxygen  and  2  volumes  of  hydrogen.  The  gas  is  then  collected  in  bell-glasses, 
and  before  using  it,  au  esperiment  is  made  to  asoertain  that  it  leaves  no  residue 
on  combustion.  For  this  purpose,  a  certain  volume  of  atmospheric  air  being 
exactly  measured  in  the  eudiometer,  and  a  nearly  equal  volume  of  gas  from  the 
battery  introduced  and  perfectly  mixed  with  the  air,  the  spark  is  passed  liurough. 
If  the  gas  from  the  battery  contains  the  two  gases  in  the  esact  proportions  which 


a  water,  the  atmosphe 
18  before. 

antrary,  the 


I,  after  combustion,  exactly  the  s 
a  large  quantity  of  osygen,  c 


buation  is  easily  effected,  and  the  analysis  is  eiaot,  provided  there  be  ; 
of  hydrogen.  But  when  the  approximate  composition  of  the  gas  is  unknown,  it  ia 
sometimes  necessary  to  add  so  great  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  that  this  quantity 
can  be  no  longer  measured  by  reducing  tie  gas  to  the  same  volume,  because  the 
colnmn  of  mercury  wMot  balances  it  would  exceed  the  upper  end  of  tlie  tube  cd. 
This,  indeed,  might  be  avoided  by  operating  on  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  gaa  to 
be  anolyied ;  but  the  analysis  can  be  continued  by  bringing  the  miitnre  of  gas 
and  hydrogen  to  a  mark  m'  placed  lower  than  the  mark  m.  The  electric  spark  is 
passed  after  having  reduced  the  gas  nearly  to  an  eqnilibrinm  with  the  external 
pressure,  and  the  elastic  force  of  the  residue  is  measured,  either  at  the  level 
m,  or  the  level  m'.  It  is  easy  to  detormine  by  calculation,  and  by  the  assist- 
ance of  another  measurement  with  the  apparatus,  the  elastic  forces  which  the 
gaseous  mixture  would  present,  if,  instead  of  reaching  the  level  m',  they  had  con- 
stantly remiuned  at  m.  It  will  frequently  happen  that  the  gaseous  residue  of 
combustion,  levelled  successively  to  the  marks  m  and  m',  corresponds  to  elastic 
forces  measarable  on  the  tube  ih ;  but.  should  it  be  otherwise,  a  portion  of  the 
gas  is  allowed  to  escape,  and  a  small  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  to  enter,  in 
order  to  fulfil  this  condition.  Let  H'  and  H"  he  the  elastic  forces  which  corre- 
spond to  the  same  gas  when  it  ia  necesaarlly  levelled  to  the  marks  m  and  m' ;  K 
the  elastic  force  of  the  mixture  of  gas  and  hydrogen  which,  not  being  able  to  be 
levelled  at  m,  has  reached  the  mark  m' ;  and  x  the  elastic  form  of  the  gaa  had  it 
been  levelled  at  ira :  we  shall  then  evidently  have 

The  inverse  inconveniencB  frequently  occurs  when  the  gaseous  residue  is  too 
small  to  be  measured  at  the  mark  m ;  and  it  is  then  measured  at  a  higher  mark, 
and,  by  a  calculation  similar  to  that  just  made,  the  clastic  force  which  the  gas 
would  present  if  the  level  were  made  at  m  is  determined. 

The  difficulty  may  also  be  avoided  in  another  way.  After  having  passed  the 
gaseous  residue,  of  which  the  volume  ia  too  small  to  be  measured,  into  the  absorp- 
tion-tube at  the  ordinary  mark,  a  certain  quantity  of  air  is  introduced  into  the 
measurer,  the  elastic  force  of  which  is  determined  after  having  levelled  tbe  mer- 
cury to  the  marks  m  and  C\  after  which  the  gas  collected  in  the  absorption-tube 
is  introduced,  and  tbe  increase  it  produces  in  the  elastic  force  ia  determined. 

If  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  mixture  is  very  small,  and  if  no  great  excess 
of  hydrogen,  has  been  introduced,  it  may  happen  that  the  residue  of  combustion 
can  only  be  measured  by  reducing  it  to  a  very  small  volume ;  in  which  ease  it  is 
proper,  if  great  exactness  is  required,  to  regard  this  analysis  merely  as  approxima- 
tive, and  to  mark  a  new  one  in  which  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen  must  be 

Mixture  of  Ilydtogtm,  and  Nitrogen. 
\  1247.  In  order  to  analyze  this  mixture,  it  is  burned  in  the  eudiometer  with  an 
excess  of  oxygen ;  and  the  volume  of  hydrogen  is  then  §  of  the  volume  disap- 
peared.   In  this  experiment  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  volume  of  the  de- 
tonating gas  does  not  form  more  than  0.8  of  the  gaseous  residue  which  remains 
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after  combnstion,  as  otherwise  nitrate  of  mercury  would  be  formed,  (g  1243.) 
It  ia  always  easy  to  avoid  this  aeoident  tiy  increasing  tho  quantity  of  oxjgen,'-oi 
which  the  greater  or  less  excess  does  not  affect  the  aoouraoyof  the  ajialyeis.  The 
combustioa  may  also  be  made  at  two  periods,  by  adding  in  the  first  place  an  in- 
Bnfficient  quondty  of  oxygen,  which  is  exactly  measured,  passing  the  spark  and 
measuring  the  residue;  and  then  adding  an  eiceas  of  oxygen  accurately  deter- 
mined, and  effecting  a  new  combustion.  This  method  shoald  always  be  employed 
when  tie  gas  contains  but  yery  little  mtrogen,  because  it  then  hecomes  necessary 
fj)  add  a  great  excess  of  oxygen  in  order  to  be  able  to  measure  the  residue  after 
combastion.  It  is  also  praotioiiblB  to  increase  the  residue,  by  adding  to  the  rais- 
tnre  to  be  analyzed  atmospheric  air  accurately  measured,  and  then  oxygen,  in 
order  to  hare  an  excess  of  the  latter  gas. 

If  the  proportion  of  hydrogen,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  small,  an  jneiplosiTe 
mixture  is  obtained  after  the  addition  of  oxygen,  and,  in  order  to  eifeot  combustion, 
gas  from  the  battery  must  be  added. 

Mixtm-e  of  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen. 

J  1248.  After  having  measured  the  gas  in  the  eudiometer,  an  eleetrio  spark  is 
passed  through,  when  f  of  the  volume  disappeared  are  hydrogen,  and  J  oxygon. 
As  the  gaseous  residue  must  be  either  hydrogen  or  osygen,  it  is  sufficient  to  as- 
oertoin  its  nature.  If  the  remdue  is  too  small  to  be  measured,  it  is  necessary, 
after  ascertaining  its  nature,  (a  make  a  second  analysis  after  adding  to  the  mix- 
ture an  excess  of  one  or  the  other  gas  exactly  measured ;  or  to  employ  the  method 
described  i  1246. 

Mxture  of  Nilftogen,  Oxygm,  and  Mydrogen. 

\  1249.  This  mixture  is  anal  jied  like  the  preceding,  with  the  only  difference,  that 
after  having  effected  combustion  by  the  electric  spark,  and  ascertained  if  hydro- 
gen or  oxygen  remains  in  the  residue,  aji  excess  of  the  gas  wanting  is  added,  and 
another  combustion  effected,  after  the  addition  of  gas  ti-om  the  battery,  if  it  be 
necessary.  The  same  precautions  as  in  the  analysis  of  ttie  mixture  of  hydrogea 
and  oxygen  ore  used,  care  being  also  taken,  that  if  either  of  these  combustions 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  oxygen,  the  volume  of  detonating  gas 
shall  never  form  more  than  0.8  of  the  residue  after  combustion,  to  prevent  the 
forming  of  nitric  products ;  which  accident  may,  however,  always  be  avoided 
by  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  which  must  than  not  be 
omitted  in  the  calculation. 

Mixture  of  Oxygen  and  Oxide  of  Carbon. 

1 1250.  The  eleotric  spark  being  passed  through,  and  the  residue  being  mea- 
sured, the  latter  is  passed  into  tlie  absorption-tube,  and  brooght  in  contact  with 
the  solution  of  potassa,  in  order  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  formed.  Now,  since 
1  volume  of  oxide  of  carbon  consumes  J  volume  of  oxygen,  and  yields  1  volume 
of  carbonic  acid,  the  volume  of  oxid*  of  carbon  sought  is  precisely  equal  to  that 
of  the  carbonio  a«id  formed ;  and  it  is  also  doable  of  the  decrease  of  volume  in 
the  gas  by  combustion. 

If  the  proportion  of  oxide  of  carbon  is  small,  combustion  is  either  imperfect 
or  null,  in  which  case  gas  from  the  battery  nmst  be  added.  The  addition  of  tliis 
gas  is  very  useful  in  all  cases,  because,  as  the  heat  developed  by  the  combustion 
of  the  oxide  of  carbon  is  not  very  great,  combustion  is  frequently  incomplete. 

Mixlure  of  Nitrogen  and  Oxide  of  Carbon, 
\  1251.  In  the  case  of  this  mixture  the  explosion  is  effected  after  adding  an  ex- 
cess of  oxygen  which  is  exactly  measured,  and  then  a  certain  quantity  of  gas 
from  the  batUry ;  after  which  the  volume  of  the  oxide  of  carbon  is  double  of  that 
■which  disappears  by  combustion,  and  equal  to  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  formed, 
nhich  is  ascertained  exa<3tly  by  absorbing  it  by  potassa.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  proportion  of  the  combustible  mixture  to  the  inert  gas  be  not  great  enough  to 
form  nitric  products,  which  accident  is,  indeed,  only  to  be  feared  when  a  large 
quantity  of  gas  from  the  battery  has  been  added,  because  then  the  temperature 
rises  sufficiently  high  to  produce  a  free  volatilization  of  the  mercury.   It  is  avoided 
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Mixtwe  of  ffydrogsa  and  Oxide  of  Carbon. 
J 1292.  A  volume  of  oxygeilEonienliatgreiiterthiinits  own  being  added  to  thismii- 
tui'G,  the  explgBionieeffectectimdtlie  abBatptioDm marked;  und lastly,  the  cu''boiiic 
aeidisabaorbedbj  potasea.  Letn  be  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  thua  fonnd, 
■c  the  proportion  of  liydrogen,  2  that  of  the  oiide  of  carbon.  The  hydrogen,  by 
burning,  oonaumes  half  of  its  volume  of  osygeo;  and  thus,  in  consequence  of 
the  combusiJOQ  of  the  hydrogen,  tliere  is  a  decrease  of  volume  ^x.  The  oxide 
of  carbon  consumea  half  of  its  volume  of  oxygen,  and  produces  a  volume  of  car- 
honio  acid  equal  to  its  own  ;  and  tlio  absorption  produced  by  tlie  combustion  of 
this  gas  ia  therefore  jj.     Thus  we  have, 


It  ia  necessary  to  add  a  considerable  volume  of  osygen,  in  order  tli>it  Uiere 
shall  remain,  after  esplosion,  enough  gas  to  allow  it  to  be  accurately  measured. 
If  the  original  mixture  contained  very  little  hydrogen,  it  would  be  prudent,  after 
combustion,  to  introduce  gas  from  the  battery,  and  effect  a  new  explosion,  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  completely  bnrmng  lie  oside  of  carbon. 

Midnre  of  Nitrogen,  Oxygen,  and  Oxide  of  Carbon. 
g  1253.  If  Uiis  miitore  contains  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  a  amnil  quantity 
of  oxide  of  carbon,  and  oxygen  more  than  suiEoient  to  convert  the  oxide  of  carbon 
into  carbonic  a«id,  gas  from  the  battery  is  added  to  the  mixture,  and  an  explosion 
effected.  Let  m  be  the  absorption  produced  by  the  combustion;  the  volume  n  of 
carbonic  acid  formed  ia  then  determined.  Let  V  be  tie  volume  of  tiie  original 
mixture,  y  the  volume  of  oxygen,  z  that  of  oiide  of  carbon,  and  lastly  «  tJiat  of 
the  nitrogen ;  there  will  then  result,  in  the  first  place,  tlie  two  equations ; 

■whicb  sbonld  give  the  same  value  for  i;  proving  that  it  was  in  fact  oiide  of  car- 
bon whioh  esiated  in  tlie  misturo. 

Anesocas  of  hydrogonis  then  added,  andacertainquantity  of  gas  from  the  bat- 
tery if  it  is  probable  that  but  very  little  oxygen  remains  in  the  mixture  :  let  m'  be 
tie  new  absorption  effected  by  tlie  oombustion,  and  there  resultB, 


!'=3+3 


If  the  nitrogen  existed  in  small  quantity,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  for  tlie 
first  combustion  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  in  case  the  oxide  of  carbon  should 
predominate,  and,  for  the  second  combustion,  a  large  excess  of  hydrogen,  in  order 
to  have,  after  eaoh  of  these  eombustiona,  a  gaseous  residue  sufficient  to  enable  its 
BoearatB  measurement  in  the  apparatus.    If  one  or  the  other  of  these  combustions 
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Mature  of  Nitrogen,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxide  of  Carhan. 
g  1254.  Several  cases  of  Ihia  inistuce  may  occur,  ttooording  as  one  or  the  other 
gas  predominates.  We  shall,  in  the  first  plnoe,  suppose  that  the  oxygen  exists  in 
greater  qnantity  than  that  necessary  to  completely  bum  the  hydrogen  and  oiide 
of  carbon :  combustion  is  immediately  effected  by  the  spark,  if  the  combnsljble 
mixtura  forms  a  conaiderable  proportion  of  the  inert  gas ;  but  if  otherwise,  t)ie 
spark  is  passed  only  after  having  added  the  gas  from  the  battery.  Lot  m  bo  the 
volume  which  disappears  by  the  combaslion,  x  the  voloiae  of  hydrogen ;  then,  re- 
taining for  the  other  gases  the  same  characters  as  above,  we  shall  have 

The  caibonio  acid  is  alisorbeii  by  potassa,  causing  a  diminution  of  volume  n. 


Ttheaoe  followfl 


The  quantity  li  can  be  verified  by  eiploding  the  last  gaseous  residue,  consisting 
only  of  Ditcogen  and  oxygen,  with  an  escess  of  hydrogen. 

If  oxygen  exists  in  the  mixture  in  a  quantity  insufficient  to  completely  burn 
lie  hydrogen  and  oxide  of  carbon,  a  certain  quantity  n  of  it  is  added,  and  for  the 
moment  this  new  mixture  is  regarded  as  that  to  be  analyzed :  tlie  equations  of 
the  preceding  case  are  consequently  applicable,  and  it  is  aufficient,  at  the  end  of 
the  analysis,  to  diminish  the  oxygen  y  by  the  quantity  a  which  had  heen  added. 

Lastly,  if  the  nitrogen  be  present  in  very  small  quantity,  the  same  method 
could  he  employed;  and  it  would  suffice  to  add,  before  each  combustion,  a  saffi~ 
ciently  large  excess  of  the  gas  which  is  to  effect  it,  in  order  that  the  gaseons  re- 
sidue may  be  exactly  and  easily  measured  in  the  apparatus.  A  certain  quantity 
of  atmospheric  air  may  also,  in  this  case,  be  added  to  the  ori^nal  mixture,  which 
ia  to  be  brought  into  the  final  calculation. 

Mixture  of  Oxygen  and  Frolocarbureiied  Hydrogm. 
^  1255,  If  the  oxygen  does  not  exist  in  a  quantity  mora  than  sufficient  to  com- 
pletely bum  tbe  protocarburetted  hydrogen,  a  quantity  a  of  oxygen  must  be  added, 
which  is  to  be  afterward  remembered  in  tJie  calculalion.    let  m  be  the  diminution 
of  volume  produced  by  the  explosion,  and  re  that  effected  by  the  absorption  by 

As  1  volume  of  protocarburetted  hydrogen  consumes  2  vols,  of  osygen  and  yields 
1  vol.  of  cttrhonie  acid,  we  shall  have,  designating  by  v  the  volume  of  protocar- 
buretted hydrogen, 

v^=n,     whence     2n=fn; 

e  value  for  «,  if  the  gas  is  protocarbu- 
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Mhlurc  of  Eydrogm  and  FrotocaTburetted  Sydrogsn. 
J  1256.  To  this  mixture  a  large  eieesa  of  oxygen  is  added,  in  order  tliat,  after 
the  combuslJoii  and  absorption  of  lie  oarhonio  aoid,  there  shall  remain  a  volame 
which  oan  be  exactly  meE.aured  in  the  apparatus.  After  passing  the  electric 
spark,  and  observing  the  absorpUon  m,  the  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  potassa. 
Let  a%  always  designate  the  hydrogen  by  x,  the  protocarburetted  hydrogen  by  v, 
and  by  n  the  oarhonio  aoid  formed ;  we  shall  have, 

whence  =;=?^:=±.', 

and  Y=-c-{.v; 

erified  by  determining  the  quantity  a  of  osygon  con- 

J+2— . 
Hence  is  ileduoed  the  equation : 

which  moreover  exists  for  earburetted  hydrogens,  their  mixtures  with  hydrogen, 
the  mixtures  of  hydrogen  with  oxide  of  oarhon,  and,  consequently,  for  al!  the  mix- 
tures of  these  various  gases. 

Mixlun  of  Oxide  of  Carbon  a«rf  Frotocarburelled  Hydiogm. 
J  1257.  This  mixture  ia  exploded  with  a  large  excess  of  oxygen,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  measure  exactly  the  last  gafieons  residue ;  there  is  again  obserred  a  de- 
crease of  volume  m,  and,  by  means  of  potassa,  it  is  ascertained  that  a  quantity  n 
of  carbonic  acid  has  formed.  If  z  and  v  still  reprcsunt  the  propurtions  of  oxide 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  we  shall  haye 

whence 


By  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  has  disappeared,  there  results 

whence  is  again  deduced 

V  +  .—.  +  .. 

A  certain  qnantity  k  of  atmospheric  air,  and  then  an  excess  of  oxygen,  may  also 
be  added  to  the  gas,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  condition  in  which  nikons  products 
may  be  formed ;  but  the  first  plan  is  preferable. 

Jlfiiiiwe  efmirog      O  i/g  n       dP  h    d  dHyl       u 

g  1253.  A  quantity  b  of  oxyg  a  being  a  Ided  to  the  m  xtu  in  rder  that  this 
gas  may  be  in  excess,  the  pi  n  Stdadhl  a  of  volume  m 
marked;  after  which  the  vol  m  f        b  n  J  p    d      d  I    absorption  by 

potassa,  is  ascertained.     Th  n 

Tie  next  step  is  to  determine,  by  means  of  combustion  with  an  excess  of  hydro- 
gen, the  quantity  y'  of  oxygen  which  remains  in  the  residue.  If  ni'  represents  the 
decrease  of  volume  effected  by  this  combustion,  we  have 
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for  the  quantity  of  a  of  osjgeu  consumed  ia  the  fi: 


consoqucntly, 

whence  may  be  ileiluoed 


Mixture  cf  Nilrogm,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  and  ProtocarlmrcUed  Hydrogen. 
J  12S9.  .This  mixture  frequently  exists  !□  air  which  hoe  passed  through  the 
lungs ;  in  which  oase  the  nitrogen  predominates,  and  oxygen  is  present  in  muoh 
larger  quantity  than  would  be  necessary  to  ooinpletely  burn  the  oombaadWe  gases; 
but  the  mixture  cannot  be  exploded.  After  adding  gas  froni  the  battery,  and  ob- 
Berring  the  decrease  of  Tolume  m  wMoh  results,  the  quajitity  n  of  carbonic  acid 
formed  is  aaoertaiaed,  and  these  operations  fiimiah 


r+2"= 


I'he  quantity  y'  of  oxygen  consumed  by  this  combustion  is 

After  these  operations  there  remains  a  mixture  of  y"  of  oxygen  and  k  of  nitro- 
gen, referred  to  the  original  volume,  which  is  imalyzed  by  the  process  explained 
in  J  12i6.     The  whole  quantity  y  of  o:iygen  contained  in  the  mixture  is 
y=S-+y". 

As  a  measure  of  greater  certainty,  it  is  well  to  determine  directly,  by  absorp- 
tion, in  another  portion  of  the  original  gas,  Ihe  whole  quantity  ji  of  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  gaseous  mixture,  which  thus  affords  a  verificaUon,  proving  the 
combustible  mixture  to  be  formed  of  hydrogen  and  protocarburetted  hydrogen. 

If  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  mixture  were  not  sufficient  to  completely  bum 
the  hydrogen  and  protocarburetted  hydrogen,  a  certain  quantity  a  of  oxygen,  to 
be  tslien  into  account  at  the  close  of  the  experiment,  would  be  added,  and  to  this 
new  mixture  t^e  process  just  described  would  be  applied. 

JUiriure  of  Nitrogen,  Oxygen,  Oxide  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  ProtocarbweUed  Hydrogen. 

1 12G0.  We  ehall  again  suppose  that  the  oxygen  Is  present  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  completely  burn  all  tho  combustible  gases;  for,  if  it  were  otherwise,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  oxygen  must  be  added,  and  the  new  mixture  then  be  considered  as 
tiie  original  gas. 

The  mixture  is  exploded  ia  the  eudiometer,  either  alone  or  after  the  addition 
of  the  gas  from  the  battery ;  and  t}ie  absorption  m  being  marked,  and  the  quantity 
n  of  carbonic  acid  produced  determined,  there  results, 

I.  H-?  +  2.=~, 


The  gas  which  remains  after  these  operations  is  composed  only  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen,  of  which  the  quantities  u  and  y",  which  may  from  this  time  be  considered 
US  fixed,  are  next  ascertained. 
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Lastly,  in  a  i'resli  quantity  of  the  original  gaseous  mistuj'e,  tlie  ivliole  quauiaty 
y  of  oxygen  whicli  exists  in  it  is  determinad  by  absorption,  irhiQh  givos 

JV.         r'-y-r- 

Tho  equations  I.  II.  III.,  whicli  are  tlien  sufficient  for  tiie  calculation  of  tbe 
three  unknown  quantities  x,  y,  and  ii,  give 

,.=m~y',    v=y- ^,    t=-^ y'. 

Jlfiitwrc  0/  Oxygen  and  Bicarburelicd  Hydrogen. 

5  1261.  IE  this  miituTB  does  not  oontEun  a  soffioient  qnantity  of  oiygen,  it  is  to 
b  a  Id  1  in  Euaii  a  proportion,  that  after  tbe  explosion  and  absorption  of  tlie  car- 
b  n  a  dby  potassa,  tiiere  sbfdl  jremiuu  a  residue  of  oiygenTfbioh  coQ be  exactly 
m  a  n    d      It  is,  moreover,  necessary  that  there  should  exist  in  the  mixtuie  a 

Q  d  ble  proportion  of  inert  gas,  as,  otherwise,  Uie  endiomeliio  tube  might  be 
b  k  n  by  the  violence  of  the  esplosion.  If  the  proportion  of  bicarburetted  hj- 
dr  g  n  very  great,  it  is  preferable  to  first  measure  in  the  apparatus  a  certain 
quant  ty  of  atmospheric  air,  and  then  introduce  tie  gaa  to  be  analjied,  and,  if 
t  b  D  ssary,  a  certjun  quantity  of  oxygen,  but  not  enough  to  completely  burn 
th  mbustible  gas.  After  having  effected  tie  axploeion,  which  is  much  lass  vivid 
than  if  the  combustion  irare  complata,  an  excess  of  oxygen  is  introduced  and  ex- 
actly menBured,  after  which  the  mixtnre  is  again  exploded  in  order  to  perfect  the 
oombustion ;  and,  if  the  latter  be  feeble,  it  would  be  prudent  again  to  pa^s  the 
electric  spafk,  after  having  added  gas  A^om  the  battery.  Let  m  be  the  volume 
whioh  has  disappeared  in  the  successive  combustions,  and  n  the  volume  of  oarbonio 
acid  absorbed  by  the  potassa ;  then,  as  1  volume  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen  con- 
Bumes  8  vols,  of  oxygen  and  produces  2  vols,  of  carbonic  acid,  we  have,  desig- 
nating by  w  the  volume  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen, 

2u>=n,     whence    m=:ti. 
In  the  last  mode  of  operating  thero  is  less  danger  of  bursting  the  eudiometer, 
and  the  formation  of  nitrons  products  is  also  avoided;  for  it  would  only  take 
place  in  the  second  combustion,  whicb  generally  disengages  but  little  heat. 

Mixture  0/  Hydragen  and  Bkarlmretted  Hydrogen. 
J  1262.  In  order  to  analyze  this  miiture,  when  the  bicarburetted  hydrogen,  is  iu 
small  quantity,  it  is  sufficient  to  mix  it  with  a  large  excess  of  oxygen,  explode  it, 
and  ascertain  the  volume  of  gas  which  has  disappeared,  and  that  of  the  carbonic 
aoid  absorbed  by  the  potassa.  The  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  add  enough 
oxygen  to  enable  the  last  gaseous  residue  to  be  measured.     There  then  results 

~+ 2iu=m,     whence    H.-=i2L^ 

If  the  bicarburetted  hydrogen  eiist  in  large  quantities,  it  is  better  to  efl'eot  the 
combustion  at  two  periods,  and  in  atmospheric  air.  In  this  case,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  atmospheric  air  is  first  measured,  to  which  the  gas  to  be  analysed,  the 
volume  of  wMoli  is  exactly  determined,  and  then  a  quantity  of  oxygen,  ia  added, 
so  that,  wiUi  the  osjgen  contained  in  (he  air,  liere  shall  not  be  enough  of  that  gas 
to  affect  complete  comlmBtion.  The  electric  spark  bwng  passed,  an  excess  of 
oxygen  is  added,  with  a  small  quantity  of  gas  from  the  battery,  if  this  be  deemed 
iisefn!,  and  the  mixture  is  exploded  a  second  time.  The  analysis  may  be  verified 
bydaterminingthaquantity  of  oxygen  which  remdns  in  the  eudiometer  after  the 
oombustion  alter  which  the  whole  quantity  y  of  oxygen  oonauined  is  known, 
fiumshing  the  equation: 
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Mmture  of  Oaa'rfe  of  Carbon  and  Corbwdied  Hydrogen. 


2  +  2!«=m,     ifhencB    x='i{n~-m). 

sent  fhe  volume  of  osygcn  consumed,  the  following  relations  again 
!-\-  !C="V,     I  +  3w=o,     lyhenoe    V+  o=m+  rt. 
Mixture  of  Pt-olocarbwetlcd  and  Bkarlmretled  Hydrogen. 

a  the  preceding  cases  ;  and  the  fol- 
2v-\-^w=!m,    -nlience    o=2(«  — m}, 

in  wliicii  the  other  relations  must  bo  added,  from  whieh  are  deduced  the  verifica- 

tihiol:  againgive  'V-^a^vt.i^n. 

Mixture  of  Hydrogen,  Protocarburetied  and  Bicarbwettsd  Hydrogen. 
^  126B.  The  analysis  is  couduotad  as  ill  the  preceding  case ;  but  it  now  heoomea 
necessary  to  determine  the  volume  a  at  oxygen  consumed  in  the  combustion, 
which  fmmshea 

^-f-2K4.2HJ=m,    whence    i=2{ni  +  2B~2o), 

v-\-lw=n,  i>=6a  —  7ii  —  2m, 

I  +  2k  +  3io=o,  w=m  +  in  —  3a. 

There  remains  only  one  verificalJon  given  by  the  relation 

but  which  is  reduced  to  the  equation 

Mixture  of  Oxygen,  ProloearburetUd  and  Bicarbwetted  Hydrogen. 
\  12aS,  The  analysis  is  conducted  as  in  the  preceding  cases ;  and  the  foUomng 
equations  result : 

2«  +  2a,'=iii,     ■whence     u^m  —  n, 
^^2w=n,  «.=^", 

A  verification  is  obtained  by  determining  tlio  quantity  a  of  osygen  added,  which 
has  been  used  in  combustJon  ;  which  will  give  lie  relation 

2v  +  S<o=a+y. 
leading  to  the  equation 

Mixture  0/  ffil.'Og™,  Protocaiburctted  and  Bicarhirdtcd  Hydrogen. 
1 1267.  The  analysis  will  be  conducted  as  in  the  preceding  cases ;  and  we  shall 
have  the  relations 
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2v-\-2w=m,    ulieiice    v^m  —  n, 

witli  a  -verifioatioii  giTen  ty  tte  relation, 
wliicli  is  again  reduoGil  to 

Mixlure  of  Nitrogen,  Oxygen,  Praiocarburctted  and  Bicarbnretled  Hydrogtti. 

5  1268.  The  analysis  is  mfule  in  tlie  same  way,  taking  care  to  determine,  attlia 
close  of  the  esperiment,  the  portion  a  of  oxygen  added,  which  has  disappeared  in 
oombustiona ;  and  the  relalJons  are  as  follows; 

2ii-|-2w^m,     whence    v=m  —  n, 

2«  +  3w      y=a,  y  =  J™+  «  — o, 

Eudioraetric  analysis  famishes  no  rerifi cation ;  but  the  quantity  y  may  he 
directly  determined  by  abeorption. 

Mixture  of  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Protocarbwetted  and  Bicarimrelted  Hydrogen. 
1 1269.  The  analysis  is  again  conducted  as  in  the  preceding  oases,  and  the  rela- 
tions are  the  following ; 

I.  ^-(-2B  +  3io=m, 

U.  v  +  ^=n, 

m.  |+2d  +  3w  — y=a, 

IV.  ,:  +  ;,+  i,  +  ;,=V. 

These  fonr  equations  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  four  unknown  quanti- 
ties ;  and  in  fact  it  is  easily  seen  thai  one  of  them  is  a  consequence  of  the  otlici 
three,  on  account  of  a  peouliBir  relation  introduced  by  the  data  of  the  problem 
By  adding  together  III.  and  IV.  lliere  results 

^4.ai.  +  4i«=V+a, 
which  becomes,  on  account  of  H., 

^+  2ii  +  2u>=V+  a  —  n; 
giving  rise,  in  consequanee  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  mised  gases,  to  the 
equation:  V-)-a  — ii=m,     or,    V+a=m  +  ii, 

which  inclu  !es   he  equat  on  I    n   he  other  three. 

In  orde  to  solve  the  que  on  the  quantity  y  of  oxygen  must  be  determined 
directly  bj  abaorpt  afte  w  ch  we  have  for  the  determination  of  the  three 
other  unlinow    qu  nti   os 

+       +       =  whence     j:=2(OT  +  2n  — 2tt  — 2y), 

+  "   =  a=6a+e!/  — Tn  — 2jn, 


MbXmc  of  Oxygen,  Oxide  of  Carbon,  Frolocarburetted  and  Bicarbwelled  Hydrogen. 
ondnoted  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  and  from  it  ar 
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i  +  2v  +  2>o=m, 

which  four  equationfl  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  unlmown  quantities, 
beeaaee  they  are  aonneoteii  together  by  the  oonclition 

The  quantity  y  of  oxygen  must  be  determined  directly  by  absorption,  which 
furnishes  the  equations 

1 1271.  The  analytic  operations  haying  been  conluotod  aa  in  the  preoedmj; 
oaaes,  and  the  oijgen  y:=b  having  baen  determined  by  absotpti  n  anl  lastly  ths 
whole  quantity  a'  of  oxygen  consumed  in  oombuhtion  having  teen  equally  a^Lei 
tiuned,  the  foUowing  relationa  are  established : 

1 4"2w4-2w=m,    whence    j/^i, 
s^v-\-2vi=n,  !=  |(ra-|-2n  — 2o'), 

Eudiometric  analysis  furnishes  no  verification. 


J  1272.  The  analysis  having  been  made  aa  in  the  preceding  cases,  the  osygen 
jf=zi  having  been  determined  by  absorbent  rep.gents,  and  lastly  the  whole  quan- 
tity a'  of  oxygen  consumed  having  been  equally  determined,  we  have  the  relations 
'-§+'^  +  2v  +  '^w=m, 

1 4.|  +  2ti+Sw=a', 

which  four  equations  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  four  unknown  quanti- 
ties X,  1,  «,  and  w,  because  the  constant  quantities  are  connected  together  by  the 

«i-(-«={V-J)  +  «', 
which  reduces  the  four  equations  to  the  four  really  distinct  ones.  A  new  relation 
between  the  unknown  quantities  must  lieFefore  be  sought  esperimentally  ;  and 
one  can  be  obtained  by  determining  exootly  the  specific  gravity  D  of  the  mixture. 
By  designating  by  d^  rf,,  rf,,  rf,,  d„,  the  respective  densities  of  hydrogen,  oiygen, 
oxide  of  carbon,  protocarburetted  and  bicarbnretted  hydrogen,  there  results  the 
relation 
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which  new  equatioo,  added  to  the  first  four,  renders  the  problem  alstebrakaUy 
determinate. 

A  ^TCn  quantity  of  the  gaseous  misture  may  also  lie  burned  with  oside  of  copper, 
and  the  water  formed  weighed  by  using  the  apparatus  described  in  J 1214.  If  p 
be  the  weight  of  the  water  obtained,  W  the  volume  of  gas  formed  by  the  oside  of 
copper,  (  and  I!  its  temperature  and  pressure  at  the  moment  of  being  weighed ; 
tlien  will  lie  weight  of  the  gaa  burneci  be 

■     W.O.00m3.D.j;55^,-  5j, 

nnd  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  water  formed  to  the  weight  of  gas  burned  will  be 


On  the  other  hand,  let  XI  be  the  constant  Tolume  to  which  the  gas  has  been  re- 
duced by  eudiometiic  analysis,  fl  the  equally  constant  temperature  of  the  water  in 
the  cylinder,  the  elastic  force  of  the  original  gas  being  V,  we  have,  for  the  weight 
of  the  gas, 

U .  0.001293 .  D .  ,-jTn^iS-fl '  ?^' 


U. 0.001293.  D.j 


W.  0,001293.  D.j 
ir  simply. 


Kow  the  weight  of  the  water  is  equally  eipressed  by 

1          T^ 
0.0.001293.  0.622- T,-,^--. 


.  +  « 


Sz        ^   ^^^,_.r.760(l4-0.1M367.fl). 

ifhioh  new  relation  may  ho  introduoed  into  the  calculation. 

Mictttre  of  Oxygen,  NitTogen,  Hydrogen,  Oxide  of  Carbon,  Ptolo  and  Sicariurelied 
Hydrogen. 

J  1273.  This  is  the  most  complex  mixture  which  will  fall  under  ouv  notice. 
Its  endiometric  nnalysis  will  be  conducted  as  in  the  preceding  cases  :  after  having 
determined  directly  the  quantity  y=6  of  oxygen  by  absorption,  and  burned  a 
certain  quantity  of  gas  by  oiide  of  copper  to  ascertain  its  weight  of  water 
formed,  the  carbonic  acid  formed  during  this  combustion  may  also  be  collected 
and  determined,  which  furnishes  no  new  relation,  but  only  a  verification  of  the 
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n  the  euJiomctrio  analjaia.     The  reliitloos  are 

l^-\-i-\.2v-\-2vi=im, 
^  +  ^  +  «  +  «  +  '^=V-5, 

?^  J-  B-L  ;[.-.''-'^^  +  "-''^^-^>  _  4 

to  which  may  be  aided,  if  the  density  D  of  the  gaseous  mixture  has  been  deter- 
mined, the  relation 

Th  p  oblem  is  tlius  algsbrakally  detwminecl.  If  each  of  the  anmwieal  deter- 
m  ti  vera  made  ivith  laatheToalieal  precision,  the  values  of  the  unlnnoTm  qusn- 
t  dueed  by  calculation,  would  he  slnetb/  correct.     But,  however  carefully 

th  p  tion  may  be  conducted,  eaeh  of  these  determinations  is  liable  to  slight 
How,  it  is  easy  to  be  certwn  that  by  varying,  by  a  yery  small  quantity, 
ea  h  f  the  experimental  data,  b,  m,  n,  a',  V,  A,  and  D,  the  value  of  the  uuhnown 
quant  ti  s  vary  often  by  muoh  larger  qnantitiea ;  and,  by  marking  certain  hypo- 
tii  j  operly  selected,  on  t^e  oomposition  of  the  gaseouf  mixture,  it  will  be  seen 
th  t  by    pplying  to  the  formnlte  numerical  data  ■which  differ  very  slightly,  the 

lit  d  composition  of  the  gaseous  mixtureranges  often  between  very  extended 
limit.  TMa  observation  is  particularly  applioabla  to  the  relatioa  afforded  by 
th  d  ty  of  the  gaseous  mixture,  because  the  latter  ia  composed  of  gases  of 
whi  h  the  individual  densities,  in  general,  differ  but  slightly.  This  relotJon  must 
the    fore  be  used  with  great  caution. 

W  I  e  supposed,  in  the  preoedijig  observations,  that  the  nature  of  the  ele- 
m  nt  y  gases  composing  the  mixture  was  liuown ;  but  the  question  becomes 
mu  h  a  re  difficult  when  this  is  not  the  case,  and  can,  moat  frequently,  only  be 
an  w  1  by  analysis,  which  must  be  most  oargfuUy  conducted,  and  repeated 
a  1  tunes ;  aud  the  operator  must  satisfy  himself  that  the  relations  which  fre- 
q  n  ly  xist  between  the  experimental  data,  and  which  we  have  ^vea  in  each 
ca  fulfilled.     If  the  experimental  data  were  mathematically  esaet,  the 

f  mulie  uitable  to  the  most  complioated  mixture  might  be  applied  to  them  at 
n  nl  the  calculation  would  give  no  values  for  the  gases  which  do  not 
exist  u  the  mixture.  But,  as  these  data  are  liable  to  trifling  errors,  small  values 
f  th  ^  ses  which  do  not  exist  will  generally  be  found,  which  values  the  operator 
m  t  th  n  examine  with  great  care,  and  particularly  the  equations  which  often 
exist  between  the  numerical  data,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  these  equations  would 
not  be  rigorously  fulfilled  by  the  experimental  data,  by  altering  the  latter  by  quan- 
Uties  equal  to  the  extent  of  error  to  which  each  one  is  liable.  None  of  the  me- 
thods of  analysis  by  absorption  indicated  (J  1244)  should  be  neglected  while 
examining  the  errors  which  each  may  have  produced  on  the  gaseous  residue,  by 
the  solvent  aotion  which  the  reagents  exert  on  the  gas  composing  this  residue. 
Lastly,  if  the  analyst  is  provided  with  large  quantities  of  gas,  he  may,  by  sub- 
jeoting  them  to  suitably  selected  chemical  reactions,  obtain  some  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  component  gases.* 

*  The  method  for  analyzing  complicated  gaseous  mixtures  is  due  to  Bunaen, 
who  first  employed  them  in  his  masterly  investigation  of  the  gases  issuing  from 
blastfurnaces.— F,  L.  F. 
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ESSENTIxVL  IMMEDIATE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PLANTS. 

§  1274.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the  various  component 
parts  of  plants  ehowa  them  all  to  be  constituted  of  cellular  tissue, 
varying  in  form  according  to  the  part  of  the  vegetable  subjected  to 
inspection.  The  c&vities  of  the  tissue  are  filled  with  very  diversified 
matter ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  wood,  the  parietea  of  the  cells 
are  covered  by  a  hard  and  brittle  substance,  called  Ugnine,  or  woody 
fibre,  which  frequently  almost  completely  fills  their  interstices; 
while  at  other  times,  as  in  the  grains  of  the  cerealia,  potatoes,  and 
other  tubers,  the  cells  contain  a  quantity  of  small  ovoidal  globules, 
varying  in  size,  constituting  fecula,  or  starch ;  and  lastly,  in  the 
ease  of  the  young  organs  of  plants,  the  cells  contain  only  a  more 
or  less  viscous  fluid,  holding  in  solution  mineral  salts  and  various 
organic  substances,  the  principal  of  which  are  gums,  gelatinous  sub- 
stances, and  certain  nitrogenous  combinations,  designated  by  the 
general  name  of  albuminous  substances.  Oils  or  fat  substances  are 
frequently  found  in  the  cells,  as  in  the  oleaginous  grains,  some- 
times in  large  quantities. 

"We  shall  begin  by  the  study  of  these  various  substances,  which 
are  found  in  all  members  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  which  are 
essential  to  the  existence  of  plants. 

CELLULAR  TISSUE,  OR  CELLULOSE,  C,„H,.0„ 
§  1275.  The  cellular  tissue  is  particularly  evident  in  the  young 
organs  of  vegetables.  The  cell  is  formed  in  the  liquids  which  cir- 
culate through  the  plant,  and 
grows  by  successive  agglutina- 
tion with  the  cells  previously 
formed,  which  occasions  a  modi- 
fication in  the  original  forms 
of  the  cells.  Sometimes  they 
are  rounded,  and  show  a  cer- 
tain regularity,  as  in  the  pith  of 
the  older,  (fig.  649,)  and  in  the 
potato,  in  which  case  they  con- 
stitute the  cellular  tissue  pro- 
perly  so  called.  At  other  times 
the  cells  form  elongated  tubuli, 
communicating  by  their  con- 
tracted extremities,  as  seen  in 
"^' ''*"■  fig.  650,  which  represents  the 

lougimdinal  section  of  a  stalk  of  asparagus,  of  which  a  transverse 
section  is  seen  in  fig.  651 ;  and  in  figs.  652  and  653,  \vhich  exhibit 
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(fig,  663)  a  fibro  of  flax  or  hemp,  and  (fig.  652)  a  fibre 
ton  :  tbe  tissue  is  then  called  a  vascular  tissue.    As  the  v  _ 

portions  glow  old  on  the  living  plant,  the 
■V  ascular  ve^els  are  filled  with  woody  fibre, 
■which  increases  gradually  in  thickneas,  and 
3  only  very  narrow  canals  for  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap. 
The  whole  of  this 
mechanism    consti- 
tutes wood. 

Among    all    the 
ubstancea  entering 
into   the    composi- 
tion of  plants,  the 
„.    „„  „.    „_,  cellulartissneisdis- 

F^g.m.  F.S.651.  tinguished    by     its 

gieit  resistance  to  chemicil  ■^gents — a  lesistance  which  allows  its 
-.epiration  m  a  -^tite  ot  punty  sufficiently  perfect  to  permit  the 
study  of  its  chemical  proper- 
ties, and  to  ascertain  its  ele- 
mentary composition.  It  has 
thus  been  found  to  be  identi- 
cal tn  this  respect,  not  only 
m  all  parts  of  the  same  plant, 
but  also  in  all  different  vege- 
tables. Chemists  have  given 
tlie  nime  of  cellulose  to  that 
constant  substance  which 
they  regard  as  forming 
the  cellular  tissue  of  all 
plants. 
Cellulose 


pm'e  in  cotton,  in  which  case  it  consists  of  the  down 
seed ;  and  in  hemp  and  flax,  that  is  in  the  textile  fibn 


from  the  plants  of  these  r 


is     nearly 
the  cotton- 
extracted 


Cellulose  is  also  nearly  puce  in 


paper  and  old  linen,  which  are  made  of  the  substances  just  men- 
tioned, and  which,  during  their  prepartion  and  use,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  Tarious  chemical  reactions,  which  have  gradually  effected 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  more  changeable  foreign  substances, 
mixed  with  the  cellular  tissue  properly  so  called. 

Cellulose  is  extracted  from  various  parts  of  plants  by  subjecting 
them  to  successive  chemical  reactions  which  destroy  the  more  altera- 
ble woody  fibre,  the  preparation  being  longer  and  more  difficult  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  woody  fibre.  The  substance,  when 
obtained  in  as  disaggregated  a  form  as  possible,  is  digested  with 
hot  solutions  of  caustic  potassa  or  soda,  and,  after  washing  the 
residue,  is  treated  with  weak  chlorohydric  acid,  and  washed  with 
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water.  By  a  repetition  of  this  process  for  a  certain  number  of 
times,  the  woody  fibre  may  be  completely  removed ;  although  the 
same  result  may  he  obtained  more  quickly  by  subjectinff  the  sub- 
Btance  to  more  powerful  oxidizing  reagents,  such  as  a  weaJc  solution 
of  chlorine  or  hypochlorite  of  lime,  and  following  each  of  these 
treatments  with  an  alkaline  solution  and  dilute  cmorohydric  acid. 
Although  these  various  reagents  attack  the  cellular  tissue  itself, 
the  Bfltion  on  it  is  much  less  active  than  on  the  substances  surround- 
ing it ;  BO  that  if  the  operation  be  carefully  conducted,  and  reagents 
diluted  with  water  be  alone  used,  the  greater  portion  of  the  cellu- 
lose escapes  destruction.  It  is  washed  successively  with  alcohol 
and  ether  to  dissolve  the  fatty  matter. 

Pure  cellulose,  which  is  white  and  transparent,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fixed  or  volatile  oils.  Dilute  a^id 
solutions  have  but  little  effect  upon  it,  even  at  the  boiling  point,  which 
is  also  true  of  sufficiently  diluted  alkaline  solutions.  The  resistance 
which  cellulose  presents  to  these  reagents  varies  with  its  cohesion; 
recently  formed  cellulose  bemg  much  more  easily  changed  than  that 
of  older  date.  Concentrated  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid  attack 
cellulose,  and  cause  it  to  undergo  a  remarkable  metamorphosis :  after 
converting  it  into  a  soluble  substance,  called  dextrine,  they  change 
it  to  a  sugary  substance,  or  glucose.  Fuming  nitric  acid  combines, 
when  cold,  with  cellulose,  and  converts  it  into  an  insoluble  sub- 
stance, eminently  combustible  and  explosive,  and  which  will  be  de- 
scribed hereafter.  At  the  boiling  point,  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  and 
oxalic  acid  is  formed.  Acetic  acid,  even  in  a  concentrated  state, 
has  no  action  on  cellulose. 

Cellulose,  as  it  exists  in  the  untouched  ceUnlar  tissue  of  plants, 
is  not  coloured  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine;  but  when  it  has 
commenced  to  be  disaggregated  by  sidphuric  acid,  it  assumes  a  beau- 
tiful blue  colour;  which  reaction  is  frequently  used  in  the  study  of 
vegetables  under  the  microscope,  because  it  distinguishes  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  from  certain  nitrogenous  mcmbrancB,  which  do  not  possess 
this  property. 

After  some  time,  a  solution  of  chlorine,  or  a  hypochlorite,  com- 
pletely burns  cellulose,  forming  water  and  carbonic  acid;  which 
combustion  is  rapid  in  a  concentrated  and  hot  solution  of  hypochlorite. 

The  elemetary  composition  of  cellulose  is, 

Carbon..... 44.44 

Hydrogen 6.18 

Oxygen .iM? 

100.00 

The  formula  0,,HjoO,o  is  generally  assigned  to  it ;  but  as  there 
are  no  means  of  determining  its  chemical  equivalent,  the  formula 
representing  its  molecular  composition  may  be  a  multiple  of  the 
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above.     It  ivill  be  remarked  tiiat  hjdrogea  and  oxygen  exist  ii 
in  tlie  proportions  constituting  water. 


§  1276.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  sides  of  the  cells  become 
generally  incrasted  with  a  substance  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
organic  subatanoes  dissolved  in  the  sap;  which  constitution  of 
ligneous  matter  is  very  well  exhibited 
in  fig.  654,  representing  a  transverse 
section  of  a  piece  of  oak-wood,  as  seen 
through  the  microscope.  The  black 
spaces  are  the  canals  which  still  re- 
t  main  in  the  cells;  some  of  which 
I  former,  as  a,  are  larger,  and  appear 
I  to  be  principally  used  for  the  circular 
I  tion  of  the  sap.  As  the  wood  grows 
I  by  animal  concentric  layers,  easily 
counted  in  old  trees,  the  centre  layers 
are  older  thatt  the  external  ones,  and 
their  cells  are  also  much  more  incrast- 
ed with  ligneous  matter  than  the  latter. 
The  central  layers  of  the  trunk  of  a 
.  tree,  constituting  the  heart,  are  there- 

'^'      '  fore  firmer  and  harder  than  the  outer 

layers,  forming  the  sap-wood;  and  they  are  also  less  subject  to 
change,  because  they  contaiii  less  sap  and  albuminous  matter,  which 
are  the  principal  causes  of  the  changes  and  rotting  of  wood. 

Although  pure  ligneous  matter  is  sometimes  deposited  in  the  cells, 
resinous  substances,  which  colour  the  wood  and  increase  its  combus- 
tibility, are  generally  precipitated  at  the  same  time ;  while  pellicles 
of  niteogenous  matter  are  also  formed. 

No  way  of  isolating  the  ligneous  matter  in  a  state  of  parity  being 
known,  it  has  hitherto  remained  undecided  whether  the  chemical 
composition  of  this  substance  is  always  identical ;  but  sensible  dif- 
ferences, which  are  obsei-vable  in  chemical  reactions  on  the  ligneous 
matter  of  various  parts  of  vegetables,  may  possibly  be  produced  by 
greater  or  less  aggregation  of  the  substance.  Sawdust,  successively 
subjected  to  the  action  of  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  presents  a  mix- 
ture of  cellulose,  lignine,  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogenous  matter, 
and  several  insoluble  mineral  salts;  and  by  analysis  it  is  found  to 
contain  more  carbon  and  hydrogen  than  pure  cellulose :  thus,  lig- 
nine contains  more  carbon  than  cellulose,  and  hydrogen  exists  in  it 
in  a  proportion  larger  than  that  which  would  form  water  with 
oxygen.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  elementary  composition 
of  several  kinds  of  wood,  previously  dried  in  vacuo  at  a  temperature 
of  212°: 

2  N  2  a9 
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Wood  from  the  Trunk  of  the  Tree. 

Carbon 49.46 49.58 50.29 49.26 49.93 

Hydrogen....     5.96 5.78 6.2S 6.18 6.0T 

Oxygen 42.36 41.38 41.02 41.74 39.38 

Nitrogen 1.22 1.23 1.43 0.96 0.95 

Ashes 1.00 2.03 1.03 1.86 3.67 

100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Wood  from  the  Branches, 

Ikcch.  Onk.  BiKt.  Asptn.  WUlon, 

Carbon 50.37 50.08 51.29 49.59 51.39 

Hydrogen....     6.21 6.14 6.17 6.20 6.18 

Oxygen 41.14 41.38 40.41 40.23 36.45 

Nitrogen 0.78 0.95 0.87 1.00 1.41 

Ashes 1.50 1.45 1.26 2.98 4.57 

100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

§  1277.  Wood  is  de<!omposed  after  some  time,  when  subjected  to 
the  simultaneous  influence  of  air  and  moisture,  by  the  influence  of 
a  species  of  fermentation  owing  to  the  presence  of  nitrogenous  albu- 
minous substances,  and  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  while  the  wood 
is  converted  into  a  brown  or  black  substance,  called  humus,  or  mould; 
an  alteration  which  is  the  more  rapid  when  the  wood  is  of  recent 
formation,  because  its  canals,  being  less  inemsted  with  woody  fibre, 
contain  more  sap,  and,  consequently,  more  albuminous  nitrous  mat- 
ter, which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  change.  This  substance, 
by  its  alteration,  gives  rise  to  true  ferments,  and  serves  as  food  for 
various  insects  which  lodge  in  the  wood  and  ultimately  destroy  it. 
If  this  be  the  cause  of  the  rotting  of  wood,  it  might  readily  be  pre- 
vented, if,  by  certain  chemical  agents,  the  alteration  of  the  nitro- 
genous matter  could  be  prevented,  thus  rendering  it  unfit  for  the 
food  of  animals.  All  poisonous  substances  ■which  prevent  the  putre- 
faction of  animal  matter  produce  this  effect ;  but  the  difficulty  con- 
sists in  making  it  penetrate  all  the  vessels  and  cells  of  the  wood. 
This  question  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  latter  years, 
and  several  processes  have  been  invented  for  its  economical  deter- 
mination on  a  large  scale. 

The  liquid  containing  the  antiseptic  substance  has  been  made  to 
penetrate  the  smallest  vessels  of  the  wood,  by  immersing  one  end 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  of  2  to  4  metres  in  length,  in  a  tub  contain- 
ing the  solution,  while  to  the  other  end  is  fitted  a  cast-iron  vessel, 
in  which  a  vacuum  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  tow  soaked  in 
alcohol.  By  repeating  this  operation  2  or  3  times,  the  liquid  is 
forced  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to  traverse  the  whole 
length  of  the  trunk. 
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Advantage  may  also  be  taken  of  the  vital  circulation  to  cause 
tlie  antiseptic  fluid  to  penetrate  trees  when  standing  or  when  re- 
cently felled.  When  the  tree  is  standing,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  at 
its  foot  two  incisions,  separated  by  an  interval  of  a  few  centime- 
tres, and  wrap  around  it  a  bandage  of  water-tight  stuff,  which  re- 
ceives from  a  tub  the  liquid  to  be  imbibed  by  the  tree.  The  sap- 
■wood,  of  which  the  canals  are  very  open,  ia  soon  injected  with  the 
liquid,  which,  however,  penetrates  with  more  difficulty  into  the 
heart  and  the  parte  thickly  incrusted  with  lignine.  When  the 
liquid  is  coloured,  this  irregular  impregnation  is  manifested  by  the 
differences  of  shade  and  by  veins,  which  often  gives  to  the  boards 
an  appearance  rendered  very  beautiful  by  polishing. 

Lastly,  a  process  called  disiplaeement  is  sometimes  used  snccess- 
fully,  -which  consists  in  placing  the  recently  felled  tree  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  and  surrounding  the  trunk  near  its  butt  with  a  water- 
tight bag,  held  in  place  by  a  band  over  a  pad  of  clay,  and  pouring 
into  the  bag  the  antiseptic  liquid  by  means  of  a  tube  entering  a  tub 
placed  somewhere  near.  The  liquid  displaces  the  sap  and  takes 
its  place.  In  this  way,  the  delicate  woods,  such  as  the  pines  and 
firs,  may  be  rapidly  and  uniformly  injected,  but  it  is  not  so  in  the 
case  of  hard  woods ;  as,  although  the  sap-wood  is  soon  injected,  the 
liquid  penetrates  with  difficulty  and  irregularity  into  the  heart  of 
the  tree.  This  process  has  been  greatly  improved,  for  railroad 
sleepers,  in  the  following  manner : — A  piece  of  wood,  of  twice  the 
length  of  the  sleeper,  being  sawed  in  the  middle  to  within  3  or  4 
centimetres  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  crack  opened  with  a 
wedge,  between  the  vertical  sides  of  the  crack  a  taiTed  rope  is  in- 
terposed, which,  being  strongly  compressed  when  the  wedge  is  re- 
moved, closes  the  sides  hermetically  and  forms  a  small  narrow  re- 
servoir in  the  middle  of  the  piece  of  wood.  The  antiseptic  liquid, 
being  then  poured  into  this  reservoir,  ultimately  penetrates  the 
whole  piece  of  wood. 

Of  the  many  chemical  substances  which  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  the  pyrolignite  of  iron  or  impure  acetate  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  is  generally  preferred,  on  account  of  its  efficiency  and  low 
price.  This  substance,  which  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  acid 
liquid  produced  by  the  distillation  of  wood  in  close  vessels,  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  acetate  of  iron,  creaeote  and  tar,  which  assist  in 
the  preservation  of  the  wood. 

Wood  is  frequently  covered  with  tar  and  a  substance  called  ma- 
rine glue,  made  by  melting  together  1  part  of  gum  shellac  and  2 
parts  of  essence  of  coal-tar. 

NITROGENOUS  OR  ALBUMINOUS  VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES. 

§  1278.  The  nitrogenous  matter  of  plants,  designated  under  the 

general  name  of  albuminoid  substances,  play  an  important  part  in 

vegetable  physiology ;  but  as  they  have  hitherto  been  but  imper- 
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fectly  studied,  we  shall  only  state  wliat  is  with  certainty  known  con- 
cerning them. 

All  these  substances  are  solid ;  some  being  soluble  in  -water,  as 
aihumen,  vegetable  casein,  and  legumia ;  while  others  are  insoluble, 
as  gluten.  Thoy  are  decomposed  by  heat,  and  exhale  an  odour 
similar  to  that  peculiar  to  burnt  feathers,  giving  rise  to  empjreu- 
matic  gases  and  products,  and  leaving  as  an  ultimate  residue  a 
black  and  brilliant  spongy  coal,  tho  separation  of  which  has  been 
preceded  by  the  fusion  and  swelling  of  the  original  matter.  These 
substances  may  be  indefinitely  preserved  after  being  perfectly  dried; 
and  in  the  moist  state  they  can  be  preserved  for  a  long  time,  if  pro- 
tected from  the  air ;  while,  when  placed  under  the  simultaneous  in- 
fluence of  air  and  water,  they  soon  decompose,  rot,  and  call  into 
existence  a  host  of  microscopic  animalculfe. 

All  albuminous  substances  dissolve  in  caustic  potassa  and  soda, 
and,  on  adding  an  nciA  to  the  solution,  a  nitrogenous  substance  sepa- 
rates, in  the  form  of  grayish  flakes,  which  contract,  on  drying,  int* 
a  hard  and  brittle  mass,  while  at  the  same  time  a  decided  smell  of 
Bulfhydric  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  liquid  contains  a  certain 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  name  of  protein  has  been  given 
to  this  nitrogenous  substance,  which  appears  to  form  the  essential 
principle  of  all  albuminous  matter.  It  is  not  yet  known  with  cer- 
tainty in  what  state  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  exist  in  these  sub- 
stances ;  hut  some  chemists  suppose  albuminous  substances  to  be 
compounds  of  protein  with  different  proportions  of  sulpldmide 
NH^S,  and  pjiospftimide  NH^Ph.  These  sulphuretted  and  phos- 
phuretted  substances  are  moreover  found  in  very  minute  quantities 
in  them. 

In  order  to  separate  protein  from  the  allcalinc  liquid,  acetic  acid 
must  be  used,  because  the  majority  of  the  mineral  acids  combine 
with  that  substance.  Protein  is  tasteless  and  inodorous ;  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  e^ential  oils ;  soluble  with  alteration 
after  some  time  in  boiling  water ;  and  its  composition  is  represented 
by  the  formula  OaaH^^N^Ojo. 

Protein  combines  with  acids,  forming  compounds  soluble  in  water, 
but  which  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  great  excess  of 
acid,  and  which  are  decomposed  by  the  alkalies  with  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  protein,  which  is  again  dissolved  if  an  excess  of  alkali 
be  added.  Chlorohydric  acid  yields  with  protein,  and,  in  general, 
with  all  albuminous  substances,  a  blue  liquid.  Weak  sulphuric  acid 
destroys  protein  at  the  temperature  of  212°,  forming  several  now 
products,  among  which  is  distinguished  a  white  crystallizable  sub- 
stance, called  leucin. 

Nitric  acid  acts  powerfully  on  protein,  forming  a  yellow  acid, 
called  xanthoproteic,  which  combines,  at  the  moment  of  its  format 
tion,  with  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid ;  but  the  compound  is  destroyed 
by  boiling  water  and  the  xanthoproteic  acid  is  precipitated.     The 
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acid,  ivbich,  when  pure,  is  of  an  orange -yellow  colour,  pulverulent, 
and  tasteless,  combines  with  mineral  bases  and  acida,  yielding  com- 
pounds of  a  more  or  less  deep  yellow  colour.  The  xanthoproteates 
of  potasaa,  soda,  and  ammonia  are  soluble ;  and  the  other  salts, 
which  are  all  insoluble,  are  easily  obtained  by  double  decomposition. 

This  reaction  of  nitric  acid  on  protein  is  freqinently  applied  in  the 
study  of  vegetable  anatomy  to  detect  albuminoid  substances,  since 
they  are  the  only  onea  which  turn  yellow  by  contact  with  nitric 
acid.  There  is  a  still  more  delicate  test  in  the  reddish  colour  as- 
sumed by  albuminous  solutions  when  in  contact  with  a  mixture  of 
nitrate  and  nitrite  of  mercury,  which  is  easily  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing mercury  in  an  equal  weight  of  nitric  aoid  containing  4|  equi- 
vsjents  of  water,  and  then  diluting  the  liquid  with  twice  its  volume 
of  water.  This  liquid  reacts,  when  cold,  on  albuminoid  substances, 
and  the  discoloration  is  more  rapid  when  it  is  heated  to  212°. 

Chlorine  attacks  protein  suspended  in  water,  and  converts  it  into 
a  white  flaky  substance,  regarded  as  a  chlorite  of  protein,  because 
its  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  CjgH^jNjOioClOa. 
This  substance,  treated  with  an  alkaline  solution,  loses  its  chlorine, 
disengages  ammonia,  and  is  converted  into  a  soluble  substance, 
called  tritoxide  of  protein,  because  its  composition  corresponds  to 
the  formula  CjbHjjNjOijHO.  Chlorine  produces  a  similar  reaction 
on  all  albuminous  matter;  and  the  same  substance  is  also  formed 
when  water  containing  albumen  in  suspension  is  boiled  for  several 
days. 

Protein  also  combines  with  the  alkaline  earths,  forming  a  pitchy 
substance,  which  becomes  very  hard  hj  drying ;  which  property  is 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  a  luting  made  of  white  of  egg  and 
slaked  Jime,  (§  661.) 

Albumen. 

1 12T9.  Albumen  is  a  principle  widely  disseminated  throughout 
plants,  and  existing  in  them  either  coagulated  in  their  tissues  or 
dissolved  in  the  liquids  which  circulate  through  their  vessels.  It  is 
also  largely  found  in  the  animal  economy :  the  serum  of  the  blood 
and  the  white  of  the  egg  are  essentially  composed  of  a  solution  of 
albumen  in  water.  Animal  albumen  appears  to  be  identical  in  com- 
position and  chemical  qualities  with  vegetable  albumen,  and  many 
physiolo^sts  admit  that  this  substance  is  furnished  immediately  to 
animals  by  the  plants  on  which  they  feed. 

Albumen  assumes  two  very  distinct  forms :  soluble  albumen,  and 
coagulated  or  insoluble  albumen;  and  in  both  states,  its  chemical 
composition  is  the  same.  They  will  be  easily  understood  by  com- 
paring the  albumen  of  a  raw  egg  to  that  of  one  when  cooked.  The 
albumen  of  an  egg  begins  to  coagulate  at  about  140°,  while  that  of 
human  serum  remains  unchanged  until  about  158°;  and  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  albumen  coagulates  with  greater  difEculty  in  proportion  to 
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the  quantity  of  water  in  which  it  ia  dissolved.  Coagulated  albumen 
no  longer  dissolves  in  water,  but  merely  swells  ia  it ;  while  the  sub- 
stance obtained  by  evaporation,  at  a  low  temperature,  from  an  al- 
buminous fluid,  dissolves,  oa  the  contraiy,  in  cold  water,  yieldiag  a 
stringy  liquid.  Liquid  albumen  generally  presents  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion, and  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  luminous  rays  toward 
the  left ;  serum  of  the  blood  and  all  albuminous  liquids  exhibiting  the 
same  property.* 

*  A  large  number  of  subataJices  in  tlie  organic  kingdom  exhibit  a  physical  pecu- 
liarity belonging  to  their  molecular  eonstitntion,  which  appears  to  be  a  special 
effect  of  organization,  as  it  has  hitherto  not  baen  obserred  in  any  inorganic  sub- 
stance. It  consists  in  the  property  possessed  hy  their  molecules  of  impressing 
mocliScattons  on  polarized  light,  wMch  are  analogous,  in  maay  respects,  to  those 
it  esperienees  ivheu  passing  through  non-symmetrical  oryatalliied  bodiefi,  nhieh 
faculty  has  been  called  the  Totaior^  pomer,  from  the  character  of  the  effects  wbieii 
it  produces.  In  this  note  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  its  mode  of  manifesta- 
tion and  tie  method  of  measuring  its  principal  peouliarities ;  and  the  idea  we 
shall  give  it  will  suffico  to  attach  it,  from  this  time,  as  a  specific  character,  to 
Eubstancea  which  possess  it,  as  they  will  be  described.  IVe  shall  subsequently 
explain  one  of  its  practical  applioationa  iu  detail,  and  show  how  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  esaot  determination,  in  a  solution,  of  the  proportion  of  matter  in  it  which 
exerts  the  rotatory  power.  But,  in  order  that  these  phenomena  may  he  under- 
stood by  persons  who  hare  not  made  a  special  study  of  optics,  it  is  necessary  to 
recapitulate  a  few  of  the  chief  laws  of  this  soience,  on  which  the  theory  of  these 
phenomena  is  based. 

When  a  simple  ray  of  light,  emanating  directly  from  a  luminous  source,  falls, 
at  an  angle  s,  on  the  surface  of  a  transparent  medium,  a  greater  or  leas  portion 
of  the  ray  is  rcSeoted ;  and,  if  the  medium  is  perfectly  transparent  and  its  sur- 
face polished,  tlie  portion  of  light  not  reflected  traverses  the  medium.  The  plane 
containing  the  incident  ray  is  called  the  plane  of  iiuddmee,  and  the  reflecting  sur- 
face at  the  point  of  incidence  is  called  the  normal.  The  reflected  ray  remains  in 
the  plane  of  inoidence,  and  its  direction  mafeea  an  angle  i  with  the  normal,  equal 
to  that  which  the  incident  ray  mates  with  the  same  normal.  The  laws  which  the 
transmitted  ray  obeys,  when  the  medium  tvayersed  is  homogeneous  in  all  direc- 
tions, are  the  following ; — If  the  transmitted  ray  is  simple,  it  remains  in  the  plane 
of  incidence,  and  makes,  with  the  normal,  an  angle  r,  so  that  there  always  exists 
between  the  angle  of  incidence  !  and  that  of  refraction  !■  the  relation  ^^^ — m, 
m  being  a  constant  quantity  for  the  same  medium,  and  called  the  index  of  r^raclkn 
of  the  medium. 

The  same  laws  apply  to  the  ease  in  wliioh  the  cay  of  light,  instead  of  falling 
from  empty  space  on  the  medium,  reaches  it  after  having  traversed  aflrst  medium 
equally  homogeneous;  and  the  constant  quantity  ni  is  then  the  rslathe  index  ofre- 
fraetion  of  the  two  media,  and  eqnal  to  the  ratio  of  tlie  indices  of  refraction  of 
these  media  with  regard  to  the  space. 

The  light  of  the  sun  is  composed  of  an  infinity  of  variously  coloured  rays,  each 
of  which  has  its  own  index  of  refraction  ;  and  if  therefore  a  mass  of  solar  light  be 
passed  through  a  transparent  prism,  the  raja  separate  and  yield  aooiouredimage, 
the  solar  speclTum,  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  refraction ;  the  rays  which  have 
the  greatest  indes  of  refraction  being  the  farthest  removed  from  the  direction  of 
the  incident  ray.  The  light  of  burning  bodies  affords  a  similar  spectrum,  which 
differs  item  the  solar  spectrum  in  the  ratio  of  intensity  of  the  various  coloured 

The  portion  of  light  reflected  at  the  surface  of  separation  of  two  media  varies 
with  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  is  smallest  when  this  angle  is  0,  that  is,  when  the 
incident  ray  is  normal  to  the  surface;  while  it  increases  with  the  value  of  this 
angle,  and  is  equal  to  the  incident  light,  when  the  angle  of  incidence  ia  equal  to 
90",  in  which  case  the  light  is  wholly  reflected.     However,  when  the  ray  passes 
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Many  chemical  reagents  coagulate  albumen  when  cold.  Alcotol 
reduces  it  immediately  to  the  insoluble  state ;  and  ether  produces 
the  same  effect,  though  more  slowly. 

from  a  first  mediam  into  a  seoond,  of  which  the  indes  of  refraction  is  more  feeble, 
in  which  case  the  value  of  m  ia  smaller  than  1,  the  total  refleodon  of  the  incident 
ray  commences  before  the  raaant  tay ;  which  occurs  at  all  the  incidencea  for  which 
the  relation  =— ^m  ^ves  values  for  the  sin.  t  greater  than  1.  Thus,  the  total 
reflection  begins  at  the  angle  I,  for  -which  we  hare  sin  I=m;  that  is,  fhi  angle  of 
total  r^eclion. 
By  being  reflected  at  tbe  surface  of  separation  of  two  media,  the  nature  of  light 
aackablj  modiflod ;  which  ia  readily  demonstrated  by  the  apparatus,  (fig.  655,) 
cii  and  cd  are  two  polished 
transparent  mirrors  which 
revolve  around  horjiontal 
axes  0,  o',  perpondicnlar  to 
the  plane  of  the  figure.     The 

tm,  o'm',  mounted  on  drums 
(/,  e'f,  wMob  turn  aroond  the 
hollow  cylinder  g!i,  to  which 
aay  inclinadon  aroond  the 
J*-,  x^^  horizontal  aiis^  can  be  ^ven. 
~.i*^  A  narrow  bundle  of  rays  is 

received  on  the  first  mirror 
all,  at  an  incidence  i,  and  the 
whole  instrument  is  arranged 
so  that  the  reflected  ray  shall 
follow  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  gh.  This 
reflected  ray  is  received  on 
e  angle  of  incidence  i;  and  by  turning  the  drum 
le  cylinder  gh,  all  possible  angles  can  be  made  on  the  second  plane 
of  reflection  with  the  plane  of  reflection  on  the  first  mirror,  without  changing  the 
angle  of  incidence  i.  Now,  if  the  light  reflected  by  the  first  mirror  wei-e  still  na- 
tural light,  it  would  be  always  reflected  in  the  same  proportion  on  the  second, 
whatever  might  be  the  azimuth  of  the  piano  of  the  second  reflection  compared 
with  that  of  the  first.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  intensity  of  tlie  light  re- 
flected by  the  second  mirror  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  aiimnthof  the  second 
plane  of  reflection  increases,  and  is  a  minimum  when  the  azimuth  is  00";  its 
variations  being  moreover  symmetrical  around  the  azimuths  0  and  90°.  By  vary- 
ing the  common  angle  of  incidence  t,  it  can  he  ascertained  that  the  variations  of 
intensity  of  the  light  reflected  en  the  second  mirror  in  the  varioas  azimuths  in- 
crease as  we  approach  nearer  the  value  of  i  given  by  the  formula  tang  !=m,  m 
being  the  indes  of  refraction  of  the  glass. 

light  which  possesses  this  property  is  said  to  be  polanzed,  and  the  angle  at 
which  it  must  be  reflected  from  a  transparent  medinm  to  aoqnire  it  is  called  the 
atiglB  of  polarixaiioa !  it  will  be  seen  that  this  angle  depends  on  the  index  of  refrao- 
tjon  of  the  substance  composing  the  mirror.  Polarized  light  difi'ers  therefore 
from  natural  light  in  this,  that  while  the  latter  is  always  reflected  in  the  same 
proportion  from  a  mirror  inclined  at  the  angle  i  with  the  incident  ray,  for  all  azi- 
muths of  the  plane  of  reflection,  polarized  light  is  reflected  in  proportions  varying 
with  the  azimuth  of  the  plane  of  polarization ;  and,  if  the  angle  i  satisfies  the  rela- 
tion tang  i=ra,  there  is  a  position  of  the  plane  of  reflection  in  which  the  reflected 
ray  is  null.  The  plane  perpendicular  to  this  particuiar  direction  of  the  piano  of 
reflection  is  called  thejiioue  ofpolaiiiatimi. 

IVhcn  a  ray  of  light  falls  on  a  mirror  at  the  angle  of  polarization,  the  portion 
reflected  is  polarized  in  the  piano  of  incidence ;  and  if  the  properties  of  the  re- 
fracted ray  be  eiamined  by  means  of  a  second  mirror  which  receives  it  at  the 
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Albumen  is  extracted  from  flour  by  rubbing  it  with  ten  times  its 
weight  of  cold  water,  allowing  it  to  digest  for  several  hours,  de- 
canting off  the  water,  and  digesting  with  an  additional  quantity  of 

angle  of  polarization,  it  ie  nscertained  thut  the  transmitted  raj  presents  the  pro- 
parties  of  a  ray  partially  polariiad,  or  of  a  misture  of  natural  and  polarized  light; 
but  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  polarized  portion  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  polarization  of  the  refleoted  portion.  It  may  therefore  be  admitted  that  when 
a  ray  of  natural  light  falls  on  a  mirror  at  the  angle  of  polarization,  a  portion  of 
the  light  traveraeH  the  mirror  without  modification,  bnt  that  the  other  portion  ia 
divided  iato  two  bundles  polarined  in  planes  perpendioular  to  eaoli  otJier;  and 
wliile  the  first  bundle,  which  is  polarized  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  incidence, 
is  reflected,  the  second,  polarized  perpendicularly  to  this  plane,  is  refracted.  We 
recognise,  moreover,  that  those  two  reotangnlarly  polarized  bundles  are  equal  to 
each  other,  and  that  their  union  produces  natural  light ;  trhioh  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  formed  by  the  union  of  two  equal  bundles,  polarized  at  right  angles. 

When  the  bundle  of  light  which  has  traversed  a  first  mirror  at  the  angle  of 
polarization  traverses  a  second  at  the  same  angle,  a  portion  of  the  natural  light 
is  divided  into  two  bundles  rectangularly  polarized ;  and  the  bundle  polarized  in 
the  direction  of  the  plane  of  reflection  is  refleoted,  while  the  bundle  polarized 
perpendicularly  to  this  plane  ia  refracted  and  joins  the  portion  polarized  by  the 
first  re&actioo.  After  its  passage  through  the  seeoud  mirror,  tJie  bundle  coa- 
taina  a  portion  of  polarized  light  much  greater  than  when  it  left  the  iirst.  Trans- 
mission through  a  Uiird  mirror  again  increasea  the  polarized  portion;  so  that 
after  passing  through  a  sufficient  number  of  mirrors,  at  the  angle  of  polarization, 
the  bundle  of  natnral  light  is  entirely  aeparated  into  light  polarized  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  plane  of  ineidenoe  which  is  refleoted,  and  into  light  polarized  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  plane  of  incidence  which  traverses  the  mirrors. 

Crystallized  media  which  do  not  belong  to  the  regular  system,  effeot  imme- 
diatdy  the  separation  of  natural  light  into  its  two  rectangularly  polarized  bundles. 
A  bundle  of  natural  light  which  falla  on  a  rhomboid  of  Iceland  spar,  ia  divided  in 
tie  cryatal  into  two  bundles,  of  eqnal  intensity,  polarized  reotangulariy,  and  which 
separate  because  lley  obey  different  laws  of  refraction.  One  of  these  bundles  is 
polarized  in  tie  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  principal  section  of  the  rhombohe- 
dcon ;  while  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  second  ia  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  principal  section.  The  Erst  obeys  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  refraction  of 
light  in  homogeneous  media,  and  remains  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  law  5^'=™ 
being  satisfied  for  all  incidences ;  for  which  reason  it  is  called  the  ordinary  ray. 

The  second  ray  obeys  very  different  laws :  it  remans  in  the  plane  of  incidence 
only  when  this  plane  coincides  or  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  principal 
section,  and  it  is  only  in  this  case  that  it  satisfies  a  law  5j^=''''  similar  to  that 
which  the  ordinary  ray  obeys.  In  all  other  directions  of  the  incident  ray  the  law 
of  the  second  refracted  ray  is  more  complex ;  on  which  account  this  ray  has  been 
called  the  cxtTaoTdinary  ray. 

These  two  rays  do  not  separate  sufficiently  to  form  two  Isolated  images,  except 
when  the  rhomb  of  spar  is  very  thick ;  bnt  a  great  separation  may  be  produced 
by  replacing  the  rhomb  of  spar  by  a  prism  out  out  of  this  mineral ;  so  that  tlie 
edges  of  the  prism  shall  be  perpendicular  to  tie  principal  section  of  the  rhombo- 
hedron.  When  the  re&aoting  angle  of  the  prism  is  only  6°  or  10°,  the  two 
bundles  separate  sufficientiy,  but  the  images  are  coloured  if  the  incident  ray  ia 
not  simple.  This  disooloraljon  is  avoided  by  gluing  to  the  prism  of  spar  a  glass 
prism  of  a  proper  angle,  the  refracljoa  of  which,  acting  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  of  the  prism  of  spar,  almost  entirely  destroys  the  dispersion  of  colours. 
This  apparatus,  which  is  frequently  used  in  the  study  of  polarized  light,  is  called 
an  athromaiic  birefraeUng  priiia ;  and  it  enables  us  to  esamine,  with  ease,  the  pro- 
perties of  light  polarized  bjrefleotion  from  a  mirror :  when  used  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  often  called  an  /malj/smy  pritm.  If  the  light  is  completely  polarized  in  the 
direction  of  the  plane  of  reflection,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  plane  of  the  prin- 
cipal section  of  the  birefracting  prism  coincides  wiih  the  plane  of  reflection,  all 
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flour.  After  having  repeated  tills  operation  three  or  four  times,  a 
liquid  is  obtained  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  albumen,  which 
can  he  separated  by  evaporation  at  a  low  temperature. 

the  light  will  (rascrse  the  prism  in  the  state  of  an  ordinary  ray,  and  the  extrtir 
ordinary  ray  will  bo  eitiaguished.  When,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  plane  of  tie 
principal  section  is  perpendioular  to  tlie  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray,  the  light 
will  pass  wholly  in  (he  extraordinary  ray,  and  the  ordinary  ray  will  be  null.  In 
all  the  intermediate  aiimutliB  of  the  principal  section  of  Uie  hirefracting  prism, 
there  will  be  an  ordinary  and  an  extraordinary  image ;  and  their  relative  intensities 
■will  vary  according  to  the  poEitioii  of  the  principai  section.  The  law  of  those  raria- 
tiotie  is  lery  simple :  let  C  be  the  angle  which  tixe  plane  of  the  principal  section  of 
the  birefracting  prism  maltes  with  the  plane  of  oripnal  polarization ;  and  I  tiia 
inteneity  of  the  polarized  ray  which  falls  on  this  prism :  the  intensity  of  the  oriii- 
nary  ray  is  I  cos  T,  and  that  of  the  extraordinary  ray  I  sin  '^ :  in  ail  cases  the 
roja  are  complementa  of  each  other,  for  we  always  have  loos  ^+Isin  *fz=l. 

The  birefracUng  prism  is  very  coDvenient  for  determining  the  direction  of  the 
plane  of  polarisation  of  a  polarized  ray;  as  it  is  sufficient  to  find  the  direction  to 
be  ^ven  to  the  plane  of  tiie  principal  section  of  the  prism,  in  order  that  the  extras 
ordinary  fasciculus  furnished  by  the  normal  incident  ray  may  become  null. 

In  order  to  understand  the  modifications  experienced  by  polarized  light  when  it 
traverses  various  media,  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  6B6  is  frequently  used; 
ia  which  a6  represents  a  polished  mirror,  receiving  the  luminous  rays  at  the  angle 
of  polarization,  and  reflectiug  them  in  the  line  cd,  while  at  n  is  an  achromatic  bi- 
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refracting  prism,  mounted  on  the  centre  of  a  movable  indes  mn,  which  moves  on 
a  graduated  circle  pg  perpendicular  to  the  line  cd.  The  plane  of  polarization  of 
the  raj  reftected  by  Uie  mirror  being  vertical,  the  extraordinary  image  afforded 
by  the  birefraatjng  prism  will  vanish  when  its  principal  seotion  is  in  the  vertical 
plane,  and  the  alidade  ytill  then  correspond  to  0  of  the  division.  AB  is  a  support 
on  wMoh  various  transparent  media,  which  will  be  traversed  by  the  polarized  ray, 
as,  for  example  fluids  contained  in  tubes,  can  be  placed  Fig.  657  represents  the 
longitudinal  section  of  one  of  these  tubes ,  which  is  composed  of  a  tube  of  thick 
mA  glass  generally  enclosed  in  a 
metallic  tube  to  which  are 
„.  fitted  the  two  ferrules  m,  a, 
whioh  support  the  glass  plates 
closing  the  ends  of  the  tnbes. 
Fig  657  ItAB,oneofthoaBtubes,filled 

with  water,  alcohol,  or  ether, 
□  the  support,  so  that  the  ray  of  polarized  light  may  bo  obliged  to  tra- 
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In  order  to  extract  albumen  from  potatoes,  they  are  cut  into  thin 
slices,  which  are  digested  in  water  containing  two  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phuric acid.     The  water  is  decanted  after  twenty-four  houi-s,  and 

verse  the  liquid  before  reaching  tha  birefraoting  prism,  it  will  be  seen  that  tlic 
ray  has  suffered  no  essential  change  in  its  properties  hy  its  passage  through  tlie 
fluid ,  It  IS  still  completely  polariied,  and  ita  plane  ef  polnrijalion  remains  yec- 
tical  But,  on  substituting  for  pure  water  several  other  liquids,  as,  for  example, 
d  solution  of  eane-augar,  the  properties  of  the  polarized  light  are  completely 
modified  Thus,  before  the  interposition  of  the  tube  containing  the  solution  of 
sugar,  the  extraordinary  image  of  the  birefracting  prism  is  null  nlien  the  index 
mark'  0° ;  and  the  image  reappears  if  the  tube  be  interposed.  KeTertheless,  the 
Lght  has  not  been  depolarized  by  its  passage  throngh  Uie  solution  of  sugar,  and 
remains  oompletely  polarised  ;  but  its  plana  of  polarization  is  no  longer  Tevtioal, 
and  it  has  been  deviated  by  a  eertaiu  angle  f^trard  the  right  of  the  obserTar 
■who  looks  through  the  birefracting  prism;  and,  in  fact,  if  Uie  index  be  turned 
to  t^e  light  bj  a  certain  angle  a,  the  estraordinary  image  disappears  entirely. 
The  solution  of  sugar  haa,  tiierefore,  ttirned  ioKard  the  tight,  by  an  angle  a,  the 
plane  of  polarization  of  the  light.  If  tubes  of  different  lengths  be  filled  -with  tlie 
same  solution  of  sugar,  it  will  be  found  that  the  angles  of  devioiicn  are  m  pro- 
portion to  the  lengths  of  the  tubes.  On  filling  a  tube  of  uniform  length,  sucoesslTely, 
with  Bolations  move  and  more  rich  in  sugar,  it  is  found  that  the  angles  of  deviation 
a  are^  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  eugair  contained  in  the  same  vobime  of  liquid.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  said  in  general  terms  that  the  deviations,  or  rotations,  of  the  plane 
ofpolimsatien  are  in  proportion  to  the  itsimher  of  molecules  of  sugar  which  the  luminovs 
ray  meets  in  Us  passage.  Let  a  be  the  deviation  impressed  by  a  homogeneous  liquid 
on  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  simple  ray,  acting  on  it  under  the  same  oir- 
cumstances,  through  units  of  space  and  with  an  imaginary  density  eqnal  to  unity. 
The  densitybecomingJ,  without  ny  h  ng  nth  energy  of  the  molecular  action, 
tha  deviation,  through  tha  un  ty  f  th  kn  will  be  [u]  i:  then,  the  length 
beooming  I  for  the  same  densitj  til  t  t  !  d  t  on  will  be  [a]  U.  If,  therefore, 
a  represent  the  deviation  obser    d      p     m        llj,  we  shall  haTO 

[.]0=       ,h  n        [  ]_J. 

The  quantity  [a]  is  charactc  t  f  th  t  substance  ;  and  is  the  Same,  at 
equal  temperatures,  for  all  the  values  of  I  and  i,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
iBofecuIar  or  tpec^o  roiaiory  power  of  the  homogeneous  liquid  observed. 

We  have  supposed  that  the  polarized  ray  was  simple  light ;  which  condition, 
though  striofly  fulfilled  with  difficulty,  can  nevertheless  be  sufficiently  satisfied  by 
placing  between  the  birefracting  prism  and  the  eye  a  glass  coloured  red  by  sub- 
oxide of  copper,  which  allows  Uie  red  rays  only  to  pass,  and  extinguishes  all  the 
otiiers. 

When  the  polarized  ray  is  composed  of  white  light,  and  traverses  a  medium 
endowed  with  a  moderately  powerful  rotatory  power,  the  eitraordinay  ray  is  not 
extinguished  in  any  position  of  the  birefracting  prism ;  and  the  two  bundles  dis- 
play very  beautiiVil  colours,  which  are  always  complementary  in  the  two  images: 
that  is  to  say,  which  are  such  that  they  reproduce  while  light  when  superimposed 
on  each  other.  It  is  easy  to  oalculate  these  discolorations  &  priori,  when  the  de- 
viations «„  fl„  Hj  ere  known  which  the  mediom  exerts  on  the  plane  of  polarizalaon 
of  each  simple  ray,  and  the  intensities  i„  i^  is  of  these  rays  in  white  light.  Let 
US  suppose,  in  fact,  that  the  plane  of  the  principal  section  makes  an  angle  t  with 
the  vertical  plane  of  the  primitive  polarization  of  all  the  rays.  This  plane  will 
make  an  angle  a, — i  with  the  plane  of  polarization  deviated  from  the  first  ray, 
and,  if  the  medium  possessing  tha  rotatory  power  is  colourless,  that  is,  if  it  al- 
lows the  simple  rays  to  pass  precisely  in  the  proportion  in  which  these  rays  exist 
In  white  liglit,  the  intensity  of  the  first  ray  in  the  ordinary  image  will  be  i.cos 
•(a — j),  and  the  intensity  of  the  same  ray  in  the  extraoj-dinary  image  will  be  i.sin 
'{x.~i) ;  BO  again  the  second  ray  will  give  in  the  ordinary  image  i,oi>s'(a, —  ), 
and  in  the  extraordinary  image  i,airi'(r'^~,)  ;  while  the  third  ray  will  give  in  the 
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allowed  to  rest  for  the  same  space  of  time  on  fresh  slices  of  pota- 
toes ;  when,  after  several  similar  operations,  a  yellowish  liquid  is  ob- 
tained, which  must  then  be  saturated  with  a  small  quantity  of  po- 
taasa,  taking  care  to  preserve  a  slight  acid  reaction.  The  liquids, 
lorated  at  a  low  temperature,  yield  soluhle  albumen,  mixed  with 
!,  and  probably  with  dextrin ;  but  if  the  liquid  be  boiled,  the 

ordinary  image  i,oos'(«3 — >),  and  in  the  exliaordiaary  image  i:,3iii'(a, — s),  and 

The  ordinary  image  will  therefore  he  formed  hy  the  euperpo^tion  of  a  portion 
t,eos'(a, — [)  of  the  colour  of  ttio  first  ray,  a  portion  i,003''(a, — i)  of  the  colour  of 
tho  second  ray,  a  portion  ijCOs''(«j — s)  of  the  colour  of  tlie  third  ray,  and  so  on. 
The  oolonr  reaulting  from  the  ordinary  image,  and  its  intensity,  may  be  calcnlated, 
by  means  of  these  elements,  by  a  peculiar  law  estobliahed  by  Newton. 

The  colour  and  intensity  of  the  extraordinary  image  will  be  calculated  in  the 
same  way,  by  means  of  the  constituent  parta  !\sin''(ai— i),  tisin'(aj — i),  4ain* 
(ai — i)  of  each  of  the  simple  rays  whioh  compose  it. 

Now,  it  has  been  obserred,  that  for  oil  media  endowed  with  rotatory  power, 
with  the  exMpiioa  of  tarlarie  add,  the  relative  deviations  of  the  simple  rays  which 
constitute  uhita  light  obey  very  nearly  the  same  law;  in  other  words,  the  deviations 
of  the  planes  of  polatiiadon  of  the  various  simple  rays  are  always  proportional 
to  each  other.  So  that,  instead  of  measuring  tho  deviations  produced  by  media 
endowed  with  rotatory  power  upon  one  simple  ray,  tho  red  ray,  for  example,  the 
deviations  may  be  measured  for  whioh  the  ordinary  and  estraordinary  image  pre-  . 
sent  identical  hues.  But  all  these  hues  cannot  be  measured  with  equal  preeision, 
because  ihey  are  not  all  subject  to  Tariations  equally  sensible  to  the  eye,  for  they 
have  very  small  variations  of  the  azimuth  i  of  the  principal  aectjon  of  tlie  analy- 
riagprism.  The  variations  of  tint  are  moat  sensible  in  a  certain  violaceous  hue  of 
the  extraordinary  image ;  because,  however  slightly  tho  index  may  be  turned  to 
the  Hght  or  left,  the  image  passes  suddenly  from  blue  (o  red  and  from  red  to  blue. 
Thia  particular  tint  has  been  adopted  by  all  experimenters,  aiid  is  generally  called 
the  tint  of  passage,  or  sensible  lint. 

The  white  light  of  the  sun,  and  particularly  that  transmitted  through  whitish 
clouds,  can  therefore  be  used;  and  in  the  comparison  of  the  molecular  rotatory 
powera  of  various  active  medio,  tho  formula 

w-,i 

can  be  applied,  in  which  a  is  the  deviation  of  the  index,  in  whioh  the  tint  of  pas- 
sage has  been  obaerved.  It  is  important,  however,  to  remark  that  theae  measures 
will  be  eiaot  only  if  the  white  light  used  in  the  observadon  is  always  composed  of 
exactly  the  same  materials,  and  this  proposition  is  not  rigorously  accurate,  at  alt 
times,  as  regarda  the  light  transmitted  by  the  vault  of  heaven,  in  which  blue  light 
more  or  less  predominittes.  It  would  bestJli  more  inaoonrate  to  substitute  for  this 
the  light  of  a  lamp,  the  composition  of  whioh  differs  greatly  from  that  of  solar  light. 
The  result  might  also  he  very  erroneous  if  tho  media  were  ooloured;  for,  in  that 
case,  they  would  not  allow  the  simple  rays  to  pass  in  the  proportions  in  whioh  they 
exist  in  white  light,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  malte  the  observation  with 
homogeneous  li^t. 

It  is  always  useful,  when  the  molecular  rotatory  powers  of  substances  are  to  be 
measured  by  obserring  the  tint  of  passage,  to  operate  with  tubes  of  suitable  length, 
or  with  solutions  so  diluted  iliat  the  angular  deviations  corresponding  to  the  tint 
of  passage  shall  differ  but  slightly ;  because  the  composition  of  the  sensible  tint 
differs  remarkably  in  very  diverse  absolute  deviations. 

We  have  endeavoured,  in  the  preceding  note,  to  give  a  general  idea  of  tlve  special 
action  which  certain  organic  substances  exert  on  polarised  light.  The  reader  who 
may  desire  to  study  this  subject  more  deeply  should  consult  the  memoirs  of  M. 
Biot,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  these  interesting  phenomena,  and  their  application 
to  the  study  of  a  vast  number  of  chemical  phenomena,  is  due.  (See  Annales  de 
Ohime  et  de  Phj/siqae,  Se  3irU,  tomes  x.  ft  si.) 
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albumen  is  precipitated,  on  the  contrary,  in  flakes,  and  is  then  pure, 
but  has  become  ineoiuble  in  water. 

It  is  more  eaaj  to  prepare  albumen  from  animal  liquids — for  ex- 
ample, from  serum  of  the  blood  or  white  of  egg — as  it  is  then  suffi- 
cient to  evaporate  these  liquids  at  a  temperature  below  122°  to 
obtain  it  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  layer  resembling  paste.  This 
substance,  finely  powdered,  should  he  treated  with  ether,  and  then 
with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  fatty  substances,  after  which  the 
residue  is  composed  of  soluble  albumen  mixed  with  salts.  A  purer 
albumen  is  obtained  by  pouring  into  the  white  of  egg,  or  the  serum, 
cUorohydric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  albumen,  by  forming  with 
it  a  scarcely  soluble  compound.  The  precipitate  being  separated 
and  treated  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which  redissolves  it, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  coagulated  albumen 
iu  the  form  of  white  flakes,  is  poured  into  the  liquid,  and  the  preci- 
pitate, after  being  washed  in  water,  dried,  and  then  treated  suc- 
cessively with  water  and  alcohol,  furnishes  pure,  but  insoluble  al- 
bumen. 

The  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  albumen  is  inferred  from  what 
has  been  said  touching  the  action  of  the  same  substances  ou  protein. 
We  shall  merely  mention  the  difference  of  action  exhibited  by  phos- 
phoric acid  in  different  degrees  of  hydration.  Monohydrie  phos- 
phoric acid  PO„HO  coagulates  albumen  immediately,  while  the 
trihydric  acid  P0„3H0  not  only  does  not  coagulate  it,  but  will  even 
di^olve  the  substance  precipitated  by  the  monohydrie  acid. 

Albumen  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  several  metallic  salts, 
particularly  with  corrosive  sublimate,  for  which  reason  the  white  of 
eggs  is  used  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  medicine.  On 
account  of  this  property,  also,  corrosive  sublimate  is  used  in  the  pre- 
servation of  anatomical  specimens,  as,  hy  combining  with  the  albumen, 
it  prevents  it  from  putrefying,  and  keeps  worms  from  attacking  them. 

Gluten,  Vegetable  Fihrine,  Q-lutin,  Veffetable  Casein. 
§  1280.  Gluten  is  most  easily  extracted  from  the  cerealia,  and 
principally  from  wheat,  by  making  a  thick  paste  with  wheat  flour, 
and  kneading  it  under  a  stream  of  water  until  the  water  is  no  longer 
mUky ;  when  the  water  carries  off  the  fecula  and  soluble  matter, 
while  a  glutinous  and  elastic  substance  remains,  which,  when  dried, 
is  converted  into  a  yellowish,  translucid,  and  brittle  mass,  consisting 
chiefly  of  gluten,  but  containing  likewise  cellulose,  some  grains  of 
fecula  which  have  not  been  removed  by  the  water,  and  fatty  sub- 
stances which  can  be  dissolved  in  ether  after  the  dried  matter  has 
been  finely  powdered.  There  are,  in  addition,  substances  which 
can  be  removed  by  treating  them,  when  hot,  first  with  concentrated, 
and  subsequently  with  weak  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  liquors  deposit, 
on  cooling,  a  substance  which  resembles,  in  its  composition  and  che- 
mical properties,  the  casein  of  cheese,  for  which  reason  it  has  re- 
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ceived  tlio  name  of  vegetable  casern.  The  aleoliolie  liquors,  on 
cooling,  deposit  after  evaporation  a  substance  called  glutin,  having 
the  same  composition  aa  albumen,  and  scarcely  differing  from  it  in 
its  chemicfbl  properties. 

To  the  substance  left  by  gluten  after  these  various  processes,  the 
name  of  vegetable  fibrin  has  been  given,  which  substance,  in  fact,  pre- 
sents the  same  composition  aa  animal  fibrin,  which  it  closely  resembles 
in  its  chemical  properties.  Vegetable  fibrin  combines  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  producing  a  compound  soluble  in  pure  water,  and  which 
dissolves  in  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  furnishing  a  liquor 
resembling  in  its  properties  that  produced  by  animal  fibrin  under 
the  same  circumstances. 

Legumin. 

§  1281.  Lcguminis  extracted  from  peas,  heans,  and  lentils,  which 
contain  about  18  per  cent,  of  it.  They  are  chopped,  and  digested 
for  two  or  three  hours  with  tepid  water,  when  the  greater  part  of 
the  legumin  dissolves.  In  order  to  extract  that  which  remains  in 
the  pulp,  the  latter  ia  washed  and  again  macerated  with  hot  water, 
and  the  substance  being  expressed  in  a  cloth  and  the  liquid  filtered, 
the  legumin  is  precipitated  from  it  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid 
Some  of  the  fatty  substances  are  removed  by  tioating  the  dried 
matter  with  ether  and  alcohol. 

The  substance  thus  obtained  resembles  stiich,  when  it  ha=!  been 
precipitated  by  acetic  acid;  and  vi  hen  dned,  itfoims  a  brilliant  -uid 
transparent  mass.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  preeipittted  by  iJcohol 
and  the  acids ;  and  it  dissolves  in  the  caustic  alkalies,  which  appear 
to  have  no  effect  upon  it.  Its  composition  corresponds  to  the  for- 
mula Cp(,Hj^N,jO„;  but  the  substance  to  which  the  name  of  legumin 
has  been  given  is  probably  a  mixture  of  several  substances,  which 
have  not  yet  been  separated, 

AMYLACEOUS  MATTER  C,,H,„0,„, 

'^1282,  ThenamoofcwKj/^aceows 
iitt  )  1? given toasubstancewhich 
foims  lounded  grains,  varying  in 
apjeirance,  with  which  the  cells 
of  ceitain  parts  of  plants  are  filled. 
That  extracted  from  potatoes  is 
c(mmonIy  called  feeula,  and  that 
obtained  from  the  grains  of  the 
cere^lla  is  known  by  the  name  of 
St  I  h  When  the  feeula  of  the 
]  t  to  IS  examined  by  the  micro- 
oj  e  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
o  1  1  granules,  the  surface  of  each 
of  which  exhibits  a  particular  point 
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a,  the  liilum,  around  whicli  the  substaiice  is  arranged  in  concen- 
tric layers. 

On  the  surface  of  each  granule  curves  can  he  perceived,  which  sur- 
round the  hilum  concentrically,  and  with  apparent  regularity.     If 


Fig.  659. 


Fig  ffO 


one  of  these  grains  be  strongly  compies'ied  between  two  plates  of 
glass,  it  breaks  into  several  pieces,  (hg  b59,)  and  ill  the  plines  of 
rupture  generally  pass  through  the  liilum,  aa  if  the  substance  were 
less  resistant  at  this  point.  Each  grain  is  formed  by  the  superpo- 
sition of  a  great  number  of  very  thin  pellicles,  which  sometimes  ap- 
pear immediately  in  the  broken 
granules.  They  can  always  be 
shown  by  heating  the  fecula  to 
892°,  a  temperature  which  effects 
its  disaggregation,  and  then 
moistening  them  with  water, when 
the  granules  swell  considerably, 
and  the  pellicles  which  compose 
them  separate.  Fig.  660  repre- 
sents a  grain  of  potato  fecula 
which  has  begun  to  exfoliate. 
The  pellicles  may  be  rendered 
still  more  visible  under  the  mi- 
croscope, by  moistening  them 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  io- 
dine, which  turns  them  intensely 
blue.  Two  grams  are  frequent- 
ly united  together,  and  new  pel- 
licles of  amylaceous  matter  are 
deposited  on  the  united  grains, 
thus  forming  a  single  irregular 
gi'ain,  having  two  hila. 

By  triturating  a  small  quantity 
of  fecula,  for  a  long  time,  in  a 
rough  mortar,  the  greater  part 
of  the  granules  are  burst,  and  if 
the  broken  grains  be  examined 
by  the  niicroscope,no  appearance 
of  liquid  can  be  recognised,  and 
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no  portion  of  the  substance  can  be  dissolved  in  cold  water.  The 
entire  grain  is,  therefore,  formed  of  aolid  matter,  and  contains  no 
gummy  fluid,  as  was  long  supposed. 

The  hilum  is  not  a,lwaja  as  apparent  in  the  amylaceous  gra- 
nules of  other  vegetables  as  in  those  of  tfie  potato,  and  can  fre- 
quently only  be  shown  by  desiccation,  which  produces,  at  this  point 
of  tlie  granules,  a  greater  contraction  than  at  the  other  points, 
and  a  depression  wnich  can  be  immediately  recognised.  The  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  the  amylaceous  molecules  around  the  hilum 
is  particularly  evident  on  examining  by  the  microscope  potato  fecula 
illuminated  by  polarized  light,  (fig.  661,}  and  interposing  a  rhomb  of 
Iceland  spar  between  the  object  and  the  eye,  when  a  black  cross,  of 
which  the  centre  is  lost  in  the  hilum,  is  observed,  analogous  to  that 
produced  under  the  same  circumstances  by  thin  plates  of  crystal 
of  the  same  axis,  cut  perpendicularly  to  this  axis.  Kg.  661  repre- 
sents the  same  grains  of  fcculii  as  fig.  658,  but  seen  with  polarized 
light. 

The  amylaceous  grains  of  se- 
veral vegetables  exhibit  a  pecu- 
liar appearance  which  enables  an 
experienced  eye  to  recognise 
immediately  the  vegetable  to 
which  they  belong.  This  fact 
is  easilyprovedbyfigs.  658,  662, 
663,  and  664,  which  represent 
amylaceous  grains  of  various 
kinds,  seen  by  the  microscope 
and  illuminated  by  natural  light. 
In  fig.  658  there  are  grains  of  po- 
tato fecula;  in  fig.  662,  grains  of 
wheat  starch ;  in  fig.  663  are  seen 
the  amylaceous  grains  of  peas, 
(the  grains  a  belonging  to  dried 
peas,  and  the  grains  b  to  green 
peas ;)  and  lastly,  fig.  664  repre- 
sents the  starch  from  Indian 
com.  Potato  fecula  is  still  more 
easily  distinguished  from  other 
fecula  when  seen  by  polarized 
light,  as  it  is  the  only  one  which 
exhibits  in  this  case  a  well- 
marked  black  cross,  (fig.  661.) 
Ey  this  character  it  is  possible  to 
discover  by  the  microscope  if 
wheat  flour  has  been  adulterated 
■with  potato  starch. 

The  absolute  size  of  amyla- 
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ceous  giiin^  Mviea  gieatljm  diffeient  vegetaliles  md  the  follow- 
ing taMc  gi^es  the  extieme  length  of  the  ^iinules  extracted  from 
some  of  them 
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The  plains  of  potato  starch  aie  colleetecl  ui  paiticnlii  cells,  nearly 
as  ia  seen  m  fig  fiba  ■«hich  represents  some  lull  cell 

§  1283  The  imylaceous  matter  extracted  from  vaiious  vegeta- 
bles piesents  exactlj  the  <!ame  chemical  composition,  which  is  iden- 
tical with  celMose  when  the  two  substance?  have  been  dried  undpr 
the  same  ciicum'^taneea  Amylaceous  m'sttei,  diied  in  vacuo  at 
284°,  contains 


Carbon 

Hydiogei: 

Oxygen 


44.44 

6.18 

49.38 

100.00 

which  composition  coiiesponds  to  the  fuimula  Cj^H.^Ojo;  although 
it    is    geneially    admitted 
that  1  equivalent  of  oxygen 
and  1  equivalent  of  hydro- 
gen e\iat  in  it  m  the  state 
of  water,  notwithstanding 
tbit  this  water  cannot  be 
*  driven  off  without  injuring 
Kthe     amjlaceons     matter. 
|/Chemi='te  ha\  e  therefore  as- 
sd  to  the  substance  sup- 
posed to  be  anhydrous  trie 
foimula  OijHpO;,,  and   the 
foimula  CjjH-ijO.o  to  those 
F^S  6S5  aiieamiacuoat284°._ 

Amylirceous  mattei  may  exist  m  difieient  atites  of  hydration; 
and  fecula  with  only  1  equnalent  of  watei  foims  a  very  light 
powdei,  rapidly  attracting  the  moistiue  of  the  air,  but  when  ex- 
posed for  some  time  to  air  which  is  far  from  its  state  of  saturation, 
it  increases  11  per  cent.,  by  absorbing  2  equivalents  of  water.  The 
same  state  of  hydration  is  obtained  by  drying  the  most  hydrated 
fecula  in  vacuo,  at  the  ordinary  temperature.     In  moister  air,  it  ab- 
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sorbs  still  2  equivalents  of  ■water,  and  then  eontaina  18  per  cent,  of 
it ;  and  lastly,  in  air  saturated  with  moisture  it  may  BtUl  absorb  6 
equivalents,  so  that  it  will  contain  in  all  6  equivalents  or  35  per  cent, 
of  water.  In  this  state  of  hydration  the  grains  adhere  remarkably 
to  each  other,  and  the  substance  is  easily  compressed  into  balls. 
Moist  feoula,  recently  extracted  from  the  tubers,  and  merely  sepa- 
rated from  its  water  of  combination  by  the  absorbent  action  of 
plaster,  retains  45  per  cent,  of  water,  and  is  called,  in  commerce, 
green  fecula. 

I'ecula  perfectly  dried  in  vacuo,  and  then  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  536°,  assumes  an  amber  colour  without  losing  any  of  its 
weight ;  but  not  without  being  greatly  modified,  and  transformed 
into  a  substance  of  the  same  chemical  composition,  but  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  known  by  the  name  of  dextrin.  When  the  fecula 
has  not  been  previously  dried,  this  transformation  is  effected  at  a 
lower  temperature,  and  it  is  still  more  rapid  when  heated  in  a  tube 
hermetically  sealed,  preventing  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 

If  water  containing  1  or  2  hundredths  of  fecula  be  boiled,  the 
latter  swells  and  separates  so  as  to  appear  to  dissolve  in  the  water; 
but  if  the  liquid  he  then  exposed  to  a  temperature  below  32°,  it 
freezes,  and  the  amylaceous  matter  becomes  to  a  certain  degree  ag- 
gregated, and  separates  from  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  small  pelli- 
cles. When  fecula  is  diluted  with  12  or  15  times  its  weight  of 
water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  slowly  raised,  all  the  grams  ex- 
foliate on  approaching  the  boiling  point,  and  swell  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  volume  of  the  liquid,  thus  converting 
the  latter  into  a  gelatinous  paste,  which  is  used  for  pasting  paper. 
The  fecula  swells  also,  even  in  cold  water,  if  1  or  2  hundredths  of 
caustic  potasaa  or  soda  be  added  to  it. 

Sulphuric,  chlorohydric,  phosphoric,  and  nitric  acid  also  produce, 
when  cold,  the  swelling  and  disaggregation  of  the  amylaceous  gra- 
nules ;  the  disaggregation  being  very  rapid  if  the  acid  liquid  con- 
tains at  least  0.2  of  real  acid,  while  it  follows  in  time,  even  when 
the  quantity  of  acid  is  very  small.  When  dilute  acids  are  made  to 
act  on  starch,  at  the  temperature  of  212°,  the  amylaceoiK  matter 
is  soon  disaggregated,  being  converted  first  into  dextrin,  and  then 
into  a  sugar-like  substance,  glueose,  which  both  exert  rotation  to- 
ward the  right.     We  shall  again  recur  to  this  remarkable  action. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  is  poured  upon  fecula,  the 
latter  turns  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour ;  and  the  same  discoloration 
is  produced  on  starch  in  the  state  of  paste,  and  even  in  the  water 
in  which  it  has  been  boiled.  The  colour  changes  with  the  more  or 
less  advanced  stage  of  disaggregation  of  the  fecula,  and  becomes 
insensible  when  the  fecula  has  assumed  the  condition  of  dextrin 
soluble  in  water,  even  when  cold.  When  water  is  heated  contain- 
ing fecula  colom-ed  by  iodine,  the  blue  colour  disappears  com- 
pletely as  soon  as  the  temperature  reaches  150,8°,  and  does  not 
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reappear  at  a  higher  temperature ;  but  on  allowing  it  to  cool,  the 
colour  reappears.  These  effects  may  be  reproduced  several  times ; 
but  the  intensity  of  colour  lessens  each  time,  because  a  portion  of 
the  iodine  is  vaporized- 

lodinated  starch,  suspended  in  water,  is  bleached  by  the  action 
of  solar  light,  the  iodine  being  then  converted  into  iodic  and  hy- 
driodic  acid.  A  few  drops  of  chlorine  ■will  cause  the  colour  to  re- 
appear, becanae  they  decompose  the  hydriodic  acid,  and  set  at  liberty 
the  iodine,  which  again  seeks  tho  starch.  Alkaline  eolutions  all 
bleach  iodinated  starch,  by  attacking  the  iodine,  and  the  addition 
of  an  acid  restores  the  colour. 

Neither  acetic  acid  nor  ammonia  act  on  fecula ;  while  fuming 
nitric  acid  combines  with  amylaceous  matter,  and  forms  a  compound 
insoluble  in  water,  called  xyloidin^  which  is  regarded  as  a  combi- 
nation of  1  equivalent  of  amylaceous  matter  and  1  equivalent  of 
nitric  acid.  If  the  nitric  acid  be  hot,  oxaJic  acid  is  immediately 
obtained. 

When  fecula  is  ground  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic 
potaasa,  it  is  converted  into  a  substance  which  dissolves  in  cold 
water;  and  when  a  soluble  salt  of  baiyta  or  lime  is  poured  into  the 
solution,  precipitates  are  obtamed  which  are  compounds  of  the 
amylaceous  matter  with  baryta  oi  hme.  By  treating  the  precipi- 
tates with  an  acid,  the  amylaceous  matter  is  again  isolated,  and  the 
latter,  in  however  separated  a  form  it  may  exist,  is  again  coloured 
blue  by  iodine- 
Chlorine,  in  the  presence  of  water,  acts  powerfully  on  fecula,  and 
ultimately  transforms  it  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Concen- 
trated solutions  of  the  hypochlorites  produce  the  same  effect  at  a 
temperature  of  212°. 

Cellulose,  the  chemical  composition  of  which  is  the  same  as  that 
of  amylaceous  matter,  is  not  coloured  blue  by  a  solution  of  iodine; 
which  reaction  easily  distinguishes  the  two  substances  in  the  micro- 
scopic study  of  the  organs  of  vegetables.  But  when  cellulose  has 
been  brought  into  contact  for  a  few  moments  with  sulphuric  acid,  it 
has  acquired  the  property  of  turning  blue  by  iodine ;  a  fact  which 
seems  to  prove  that,  by  the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid,  cellulose 
passes  into  a  state  in  which  it  exhibits  the  properties  of  amylaceous 
matter. 

§  1284.  In  order  to  extract  fecula  from  potatoes,  the  tubers  arc  first 
reduced  to  a  pulp,  ^■^  means  of  a  grater,  which  destroys  their  cells, 
and  the  pulp  is  then  exposed  to  a  current  of  water,  which  removes 
the  fecula  and  conveys  it  into  a  proper  receiver.  The  fecula  is 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cellular  tissue,  which  is  easily 
removed  by  fresh  levigation ;  for  the  grains  of  fecula,  on  account 
of  their  rounded  form,  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  while  the 
pellicles  of  cellulose,  remaining  longer  in  saspension,  form  the  su- 
perficial layer  of  the  deposit. 
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Wheat  starch  is  made  in  tlie  same  manner,  by  worlting  a  paste 
of  flour  under  a  stream  of  water,  as  in  the  method  of  separating  the 
gluten,  (§  1280 ;)  when  the  water,  after  being  allowed  to  rest,  de- 
posits the  starch  it  held  in  suspension.  K  flour  moistened  with 
water  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  putrefies,  but  the  nitrogenous 
matter  alone  is  decomposed  and  changed  into  soluble  products ;  so 
that,  if  the  deposit  be  washed  after  some  time,  the  starch,  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  cellular  tissue,  only  remains.  The  putre- 
faction of  the  gluten  is  hastened  by  pouring  on  the  flour  the  water 
arising  from  a  previous  operation,  which  is  called  the  mother  liquid 
hy  manufacturers  of  starch. 

InuUn  CjjH^oOj,. 
§  1285.  Certain  roots  contain  a  peculiar  substance,  inulin,  having 
the  same  composition  as  amylaceous  matter,  and  appearing  to  play 
the  same  part,  while  its  rotatory  power  is  toward  the  left,  contrary 
to  that  of  amylaceous  matter.  Inulin  is  generally  extracted  from 
the  root  of  the  elecampane,  {inula  helenium;)  for  which  purpose 
the  bruised  roots  are  digested  with  boiling  water,  and  the  solution 
clarified  with  white  of  egg ;  when  the  liquid  deposits  inulin  on  cool- 
ing, in  the  shape  of  a  white  powder.  This  substance,  which  is 
almost  insoluble  in  cold,  dissolves  freely  in  boiling  water;  and  if 
the  water  be  boiled  for  a  long  time,  the  inulin  is  changed  into  a 
Bugar-like  substance.  Inulin  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  but,  at  the 
boiling  point,  it  is  more  rapidly  converted  into  sugar,  without  any 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  rotatory  power.  Boiling  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  oxalic  acid,  wMch  transformation  is  probably  ef- 
fected only  after  intermediate  stages  of  condition  which  have  not 
yet  been  observed. 

Lichenin  Oj^HjoOio- 

§  1286.  Several  species  of  moss  and  lichen  contain  a  substance, 
called  liclienin,  of  the  same  composition  as  amylaceous  matter,  but 
differing  from  it  in  several  points.  It  is  generally  obtained  from 
Iceland  moss,  by  digesting  the  chopped  moss  for  24  hours  with  20 
times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  has  been  added,  and  repeating  the  washing  until  the 
water  is  altogether  free  from  bitterness.  The  moss  is  then  boded 
with  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  boiling  liquid  expressed 
in  a  cloth ;  when,  on  cooling,  it  becomes  a  transparent  jeUy,  which, 
after  being  dried,  is  a  transparent,  hard,  and  brittle  mass,  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  from  which  alcohol  precipitates  it.  If  a  solution  of 
lichenin  be  boiled  for  a  long  time,  it  is  no  longer  precipitated  by 
cooling,  and  is  converted  into  a  gummy  substance.  Lichenin  dis- 
solves readily  in  a^ids,  which  convert  it  into  sugar  at  the  boiling 
point ;  and  when  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  yields  oxalic  aeid. 

Gelatinous  lichenin  is  coloured  blue  by  iodine. 
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auras  c,,n,„o,„. 

§  1287.  Certain  substamcea,  as  jet  imperfectly  understood,  which 
issue  from  trees,  are  called  gums.  Their  elementary  composition  is 
the  same  as  that  of  amylaceous  matter,  but  they  mffer  from  it  in 
several  of  their  chemical  properties :  thus  amylaceous  matter  forms 
oxalic  with  nitric  acid,  while,  under  the  same  circumstances,  gums 
produce  both  oxalic  and  a  peculiar  acid  called  mucio  acid. 

Qams  may  be  divided  in  three  species : 

1.  Gum  arable,  or  arabin. 

2.  The  gum  of  our  indigenous  fruit-trees,  or  cerasin. 

3.  Gum  tragacanth,  of  which  the  essential  principle  has  received 
the  name  of  baesorin. 

Gum  arable  issues,  in  the  form  of  a  viscous  solution,  from  certain 
species  of  acacia,  and  after  some  time  the  substance  coagulates  and 
dries  on  the  tree.     Large  quantities  of  this  gum  are  imported  from 


Gum  arable  is  found  in  small  round  masses,  having  a  conchoidal 
and  vitreous  fracture ;  and  its  taate  is  sweetish  and  nearly  insipid. 
It  dissolves,  in  indefinite  proportions,  in  water,  imparting  to  it  a 
peculiar  consistence,  called^Mmmj/.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  cold, 
and  rapidly  in  boiling  water;  and  the  liquid,  when  evaporated,  be- 
comes more  and  more  thick,  and  finally  solidifies  into  a  transparent 
mass,  which  presents  no  traces  of  crystallization. 

The  purest  gum  arable  of  commerce  has  always  a  slightly  yellow- 
ish tinge ;  but  it  may  be  made  perfectly  colourless  by  passing 
chlorine  through  a  boiling  solution  of  gum  and  drying  the  substance. 
Gum  arable,  being  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  is  precipitated 
from  its  aqueous  solutions  when  alcohol  is  added ;  which  method  is 
sometimes  adopted  in  proximate  analysis  to  separate  gum  from 
sugars,  which  dissolve,  on  the  contrary,  very  readily  in  dilute  alco- 
hol. The  aqueous  solution  of  gum  ai'abic  exerts  a  rotatory  power 
toward  the  left. 

Gum  arable,  dried  in  vacuo  at  266°,  exhibits  the  same  elementary 
composition  as  amylaceous  matter  dried  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  its  fonaula  is  therefore  0^  H,(,  0,,,  or  a  multiple  of 
it.  Caustic  potassa  coagulates  a  concentrated  solution  of  gum 
arable ;  but  if  the  solution  is.  diluted,  no  precipitate  is  formed, 
although,  by  afterward  adding  alcohol,  a  compound  of  gum  with 
potassa  is  formed.  Subaeetate  of  lead,  potoed  into  a  solution  of 
gum  arable,  yields  a  white  precipitate,  of  which  the  formula  is 
I'bO,Cj3H,„0,(,-  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  gum  arable 
behaves  like  an  acid. 

Cold  sulphuric  acid,  introduced  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  gum 
arable,  slowly  inverts  its  primitive  rotatory  power,  and  changes  it 
from  the  left  to  the  right ;  the  inversion  ensuing  more  rapidly  when 
assisted  by  heat ;  and  if  the  liquor  be  boiled,  the  gum  thus  modified 
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is  finally  converted  into  a  fermentable  sugar,  irliich  also  exerts  a 
rotatory  power  in  the  latter  direction.  The  transformation  is 
effected  by  passing  through  a  series  of  intermediate  states,  which 
may  be  observed,  by  aaturating  the  acid  with  chalk,  and  precipitat- 
ing by  alcoliol  the  already  partially  modified  substance. 

Cherry-trees,  plum-trees,  and  various  other  fruit-trees  exude  a 
viscous  matter,  which  solidifies  in  the  air,  and  produces  a  gum 
called  cerasin,  probably  a  mixture  of  several  substances.  It  swells 
in  cold  water,  and  dissolves  with  difficulty ;  but  when  hoQed  for  a 
long  time,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  dissolves,  and  the  dissolved 
portion  closely  resembles  arabin. 

Cium  tragacauth  flows  from  certain  vegetables  of  the  genus  astra- 
galus,  which  are  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  East :  it  exudes  in  the 
shape  of  a  very  thick  gummy  juice,  which,  on  solidifying,  forms 
small  contorted  strips.  This  gum  is  also  probably  a  mixture  of 
several  substances ;  and  the  name  of  bassorm  has  been  given  to 
that  -which  predominates  and  is  regarded  as  its  essential  principle. 
Bassorin  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  even  at  the  boiling  point ;  but 
it  swells  and  is  converted  into  a  gelatinous  substance.  It  dissolves 
rapidly  in  the  alkalies ;  whUe  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  at  the  boiling 
point,  converts  it  into  glucose, 

Cerasin  and  bassorin,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  yield  a  mix- 
ture of  oxalic  and  mucic  acid ;  the  formation  of  which  latter,  which 
is  easily  proved,  because  the  acid  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  is  a  very 
weU-marked  characteristic,  by  which  gums  may  be  distinguished 
from  amylaceous  matter. 

Iodine  does  not  colour  gums  when  they  are  pure ;  and  when  gum 
tragaeanth  assumes  a  blue  tinge,  it  is  easily  seen  that  this  arises 
from  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  fecula. 

Vegetable  Mucilage. 
§  1288.  Many  grains,  such  as  flaxseed,  and  many  leaves,  stems, 
and  roots  of  vegetables,  as  the  mallow,  marsh-mallow,  borage,  etc. 
etc.,  when  macerated  in  cold,  or  better  stUl,  in  boiling  water,  yield 
gummy  and  stringy  liquids,  in  which  alcohol  produces  a  gelatinous 
precipitate,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  well  ascertained.  The 
general  name  of  vegetable  mueilage  has  been  given  to  these  sub- 
stances. The  mucilage  of  flaxseed  presents,  when  dried,  the  same 
elementary  composition  as  amylaceous  matter  and  gums. 


§  1289.  Sugars  are  substances  soluble  in  water,  having  a  sweet 
taste,  and  possessing  the  property  of  being  converted  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid,  when  left  in  contact  with  certain  nitrogenous 
organic  substances,  called  yeasts,  or  leaven.  Sugars  are  widely 
diffused  through  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  three  principal  spe- 
cies have  been  distinguished  by  chemists. 
Vol.  II — 2  P 
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1. 


.  Grape-sugar. 

3.  The  uacrjstalUzable  sugar  of  fruits, 

The  first  species  is  perfectly  well  known,  while  the  others  a 
so;  and  when  their  properties  are  more  accurately  ascerl 
they  will  probably  be  aubdividetl.  A  crystallizaple  substance, 
Bugar  of  mtlh,  is  also  found  in  the  milk  of  animals,  and  should  be 
classed  among  the  sugars,  from  the  definition  we  have  just  given  of 
these  substances ;  but  we  shall  reserve  its  examination  until  the 
study  of  the  fluids  of  the  animal  economy  shall  occupy  our  atten- 
tion. In  their  composition,  sugars  present  this  remarkable  fact, 
already  remarked  ia  other  substances,  that  their  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  exist  in  exactly  the  proportions  which  form  water. 

Oane-sugar  QiJ^ifin- 

%  1290.  Cane  sugar  exists  in  solution  in  the  juice  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  vegetables ;  and  may  be  said  to  be  found  in  all  vegetables 
the  juice  of  which  is  not  acid,  as  acids  react  powerfully  on  cane- 
sugar,  and  convert  it  into  fruit-sugar.  Cane-sugar  is  also  abun- 
dantly found  in  the  sugar-cane,  the  sugar-beet,  melons,  turnips, 
carrots,  the  stalk  of  Indian  corn,  the  ascending  sap  of  the  maple, 
the  descending  sap  of  the  birch,  and  in  a  great  number  of  tropical 
fruits,  as  the  cocoa-nut,  pineapple,  etc.  etc.  It  ia  principally 
derived  from  the  sugar-cane  and  sugar-beet ;  and  large  quantities 
are  also  extracted  from  the  sugar-maple. 

Very  pure  cane-sugar  is  found  in  commerce,  either  in  the  form 
of  large  colourle^  and  transparent  crystals,  constituting  sugar- 
candy,  or  in  that  of  small  crystals  adhering  to  each  other,  as  in  our 
common  loaves  of  sugar.  Cane-sugar  is  inodorous,  possesses  a  very 
sweet  taste,  and  its  density  is  about  1.60.  It  dissolves  in  ^  of  its 
weight  of  cold  and  in  a  still  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water ;  and 
the  solution,  when  concentrated,  produces,  by  evaporation  at  a  low 
temperature,  beautiful  ciTStals.  It  dissolves  in  80  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  deposited 
during  cooling ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  insoluble  m  cold 
alcohol.  Sugar  dissolves  much  more  easily  in  slightly  diluted  alco- 
hol, for  4  parts  of  alcohol  at  181.5°  will  dissolve  1  of  sugar.  Cane- 
sugar  melted  or  dissolved  in  water  turns  the  plane  of  polai-ization 
of  polarized  light  toward  the  right. 

Cane-sugar  fuses  when  heated  above  320°,  forming  a  viscous 
mass,  flowing  vrith  diEBeuIty,  which  solidifies  into  a  transparent  mass 
having  a  vitreous  fracture.  This  mass,  rolled  out  on  marble  tables, 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  barley-aitgar ;  in  making  which  article, 
confectioners  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  a  small  quantity  of  vine- 
gar before  melting  the  sugar.  In  this  state,  the  sugar  is  vitreous 
and  transparent,  hut  in  a  short  time,  especially  if  the  air  have  ac- 
cess to  it,  the  outer  layers  become  opake  and  fall  in  consequence 
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of  the  crystallization  ivhieh  takes  place.  Melted  sugar,  kept  for 
some  time  at  the  temperature  of  356°,  loses  the  property  of  crys- 
tallizing when  redissolved  in  water ;  and  its  constitution  is,  in  that 
case,  deeply  altered. 

The  composition  of  crystallized  cane-angar  and  that  of  barley- 
sugar  corresponds  to  the  formula  Cj^H^Oy. 

If  cane-sugar  be  heated  to  410°  or  428°,  it  loses  2  equiv.  of 
■water,  and  is  converted  into  a  black  substance  called  caramel,  of 
which  the  formula  is  consequently  OuH,Oj.  This  substance  is  deli- 
quescent, no  longer  tastes  of  sugar,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  which 
it  turns  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  acts  the  part  of  a  weak  acid, 
difsolving  in  the  alkalies,  and  forming  black  precipitates  with 
baryta  and  oxide  of  lead. 

On  continuing  to  heat  caramel,  it  parts  with  more  water,  and  is 
converted  into  a  bla«k  insoluble  product ;  and,  lastly,  if  the  tem- 
perature be  still  raised,  acid  products  and  inflammable  gases  are 
disengaged,  while  a  puffy  black  coal  remains.  All  these  products 
are  obtained  mixed  when  sugar  is  suddenly  heated. 

When  pounded  or  rubbed  in  the  dark,  sugar  becomes  phospho- 
rescent; ajidwhen  grated  it  has  a  slight  taste  of  burnt  sugar,  owing 
to  the  production  of  a  small  quantity  of  caramel  by  the  clevatioii 
of  the  local  temperature. 

When  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  is  boiled  for  a  long  time,  the  sugar 
undergoes  alteration,  which  may  be  readily  observed  by  examining 
the  successive  effects  of  the  liquid  on  polarized  light.  It  first  loses 
the  property  of  crystallizing,  and  closely  resembles  sugar  which  has 
been  heated  for  some  time  to  356° ;  which  alteration  is  effectually 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  alkali. 

The  mineral  acida,  even  when  very  dilute,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  organic  acids,  alter  cane-sugar  and  transform  it  into  a  sugar 
which  no  longer  crystallizes  aa  formerly  by  evaporation,  and  which 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  polarized  rays  toward  the  left. 
This  new  sugai'  may  be  called  sugar  inverted  hy  acids,  and  in  its 
chemical  properties  it  closely  resembles  fruit-sugar.  Acids  which 
produce  the  same  transformation  undergo  no  change  themselves, 
and  are  found  intact  in  the  liquor ;  and  the  transformartion  takes 
place  with  the  mineral  acids  even  when  cold,  and  much  more 
rapidly  if  the  temperature  be  raised. 

§1291.  Cane-sugar  combines  with  bases,  and  forms,  in  certain 
eases,  ci^stallizable  compounds,  called  saecharates.  If  concentrated 
water  of  baryta  be  poured  into  a  concentrated  boiling  solution  of 
sugar,  a  crystalline  mass  of  saccharate  of  baryta  is  deposited  on 
cooling,  having  for  its  formula 

BaO-fC„H,,0,.. 

This  salt  bears  a  temperature  of  392°  without  decomposing  or 
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losing  its  "water ;  but  carbonic  acid  readily  decomposes  it,  the  sugar 
being  redissolved  and  carbonate  of  baryta  precipitated. 

Two  compounds  of  cane-sugar  with  lime  may  be  obtained,  the 
first  of  which  is  produced  by  pouring  a  solution  of  sugar  upon  an 
excess  of  slaked  lime,  when  a  compound,  very  soluble  when  cold,  is 
formed,  and  can  be  separated  by  filtering.  If  the  liquid  be  heated 
to  boiling,  the  greater  part  of  this  compound  is  precipitated,  since 
it  presents  the  remarkable  property  of  being  much  less  soluble  in 
hot  than  in  cold  water ;  so  much  so,  that  it  may  even  be  washed  in 
hot  and  then  redissolYed  in  cold  water.  The  formula  of  this  sac- 
charate,  when  dried  at  212°,  is 

SCaO,2(0,,Hi,Oji). 

If,  on  the  contrary,  hydrate  of  lime  be  added,  by  small  quan- 
tities at  a  time,  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  cane-sugar,  until  no 
more  will  dissolve,  and  then  alcohol  be  poured  into  the  liquor  at 
185°,  a  saccharate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  of  which  the  formula  is 
CaO,C^H„0„. 

Solutions  of  saccharate  of  lime  have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction ; 
and  they  rapidly  attract  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  causing  the 
formation  of  small  transparent  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  native  crystals  of  the  substance,  which  are  depo- 
sited on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  containmg  them. 

If  finely  divided  protoxide  of  lead  be  digested  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  sugar  in  excess,  an  insoluble  saccharate  of  lead  is 
formed ;  and  the  liquid  contains  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead 
in  solution.  The  same  insoluble  compound  is  obtained  hy  pouring 
into  a  solution  of  sugar  acetate  of  lead,  which  forms  no  precipitate, 
and  then  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  saccharate  of  lead ; 
when,  by  allowing  the  liquid  and  the  precipitate  to  rest  for  some 
time  in  a  hot  place,  they  assume  a  crystalline  appearance.  The 
composition  of  saccharate  of  lead  dried  in  vacuo  corresponds  to  the 
formula 

2PbO,0,,Hi„0,„. 

By  being  heated  to  320°,  it  loses  1  equiv.  of  water,  and  its  for- 
mula becomes  2PbO,C,jHgOa;  and  in  both  states  of  desiccation  it 
yields,  when  decomposed  by  aulfhydric  acid,  a  sugary  liquor,  which 
by  evaporation  produces  sugar.  The  sugary  substance  has  there- 
fore undergone  no  permanent  alteration  by  losing  2  equiv.  of  water, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  then  the  formula  of  anhydrous  cane- 
sugar  to  be 

which  would  give  for  that  of  crystallized  sugar 
C,,H„,0„2H0; 
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and  the  formulEe  of  the  saccharates  are 

C,,H,09,  BaO+2HO, 

C„HaO„  CaO+2HO, 
2(C„H,OJ,3CaO+4HO. 
By  evaporating  a  concentrated  solution  of  1  part  of  sea^salt  and 
4  parts  of  cane-sugar,  crystals  of  augar-candy  are  first  formed,  but 
the  mother  liquid  subsequently  deposits  crystals  having  at  the  same 
time  a  sweet  and  a  saline  taste,  of  a  deliquescent  combination,  of 
which  the  formula  ia 

NaCl,2{C,,H„0,i). 

Chloride  of  potassium  and  chl9rohydrate  of  ammonia  form  simi- 
lar compoundfl,  which  often  cause  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of 
sugar,  in  the  manufacture  of  boet-sugar,  when  the  roots  contain 
much  sea-salt,  as  is  the  case  when  they  have  grown  near  the  sea. 
As  these  compounds  are  deliquescent,  they  remain  in  the  mother 
liquid  or  in  the  molasses. 

The  presence  of  sugar  prevents  the  precipitation  of  several  me- 
tallic oxides  by  alkalies,  which  is  especially  evident  in  the  ses- 
quisalta  of  iron  and  those  of  oxide  of  copper  CuO,  and  which  is 
readily  explained,  as  the  hydrates  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  and 
oxide  of  copper  dissolve  in  a  solution  of  sugar  to  which  a  certain 
quantity  of  potassa  has  been  added. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  blackens  cane-sugar,  and  yields 
complicated  products ;  its  action  when  very  dilute  has  already  been 
described,'  (§  1290.)  Monohydrated  nitric  acid  produces  with  sugar 
au  insoluble,  very  combustible  substance,  analogous  to  that  yielded 
by  starch.  The  ordinary  nitric  acid  of  commerce  attacks  sugar 
when  hot,  and  transforms  it  into  a  very  soluble  and  deliquescent 
acid,  to  which  the  names  of  oxalkydriG  and  oxymeoliaric  acid  have 
been  given.  If  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  be  much  prolonged,  a 
great  deal  of  oxalic  acid,  which  is  finally  converted  into  carbonic 
acid,  is  formed  in  the  liquor. 

At  the  boiling  point  sugar  reduces  several  metallic  salts ;  it  pre- 
cipitates suboxide  of  copper  Cu^O  from  the  acetate  of  copper,  and 
metallic  copper  from  the  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  this  metal ;  and  it 
precipitates  metallic  silver  from  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  at 
the  same  time  disengaging  products  of  the  oxidation  of  sugar,  such 
as  formic,  carbonic  acid,  etc.  etc. 

Ey  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  cane-sugar  and  8  parts  of 
quicklime,  in  a  glass  retort  scarcely  filled  to  one-half  at  a  certain 
temperature,  the  mixture  swells,  gases  are  disengaged,  and  an  oilv 
liquid  can  be  collected  in  a  receiver  properly  cooled.  The  liquict, 
shaken  with  water,  parts  to  it  with  a  product  C3H3O  which  is  copi- 
ously obtained  in  the  distillation  of  the  acetates,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  aoetone.  The  liquid,  exhausted  by  water,  decomposes 
2p2 
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nearly  whoUy,  into  an  oi!y  liquid  0^11^0,  boiling  at  183.2°,  and 
called  metacetone. 

Sugar  of  Acid  I'ruits  C^jHjaOjj. 

1 1292.  The  second  kind  of  sugar  found  in  Tcgetables,  and  whicli 
13  often  called  unarystallizaMe  or  fruit-stigar,  possesses  the  property 
of  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left ;  and  exists  exclu- 
sively in  the  sour  juices  of  vegetables,  principally  in  fruits,  as 
grapes,  currants,  cherries,  pluma,  etc.  etc.  In  order  to  extract  it, 
the  jaice  must  be  expressed,  the  acids  saturated  with  chalk,  the 
juice  boiled  with  white  of  egg,  which,  by  coagulating,  removes  the 
mucilaginous  substances,  and  lastly,  the  liquid  evaporated  at  a 
gentle  heat.  The  substance  thus  obtained  presents,  when  dried, 
the  appearance  of  gum,  being  very  deliquescent,  dissolving  largely 
in  water,  and  evon  in  alcohol  at  91.40°,  while  it  is  insoluble  in  abso- 
lute alcohol.  In  contact  with  yeast  it  ferments  immediately,  and 
produces  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  It  is  found  already  formed 
in  the  ascending  sap  of  the  birch  and  in  the  descending  sap  of  the 
maplo. 

Cane-sugar  is  readily  converted  into  this  second  species  of  sugar 
by  boiling  its  solutions  with  dilute  acids,  which  transformation  also 
takes  place,  in  the  presence  of  these  acids,  when  cold,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  organic  acids,  such  as  tartaric,  citric,  malic,  and  oxalic,  but 
it  requires  a  much  longer  time.  Cane-sugar  always  undergoes  this 
first  transformation,  under  the  influence  of  yeast,  before  that  of  fer- 
mentation properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  before  being  converted 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
unerystallizable  sugar  of  all  fruits  is  identical,  although  this  is  by 
no  means  clearly  proved,  and  several  varieties  will  probably  be 
found  hereafter. 

The  chemical  composition  of  sugar  fuming  to  the  left,  dried  in  a 
water  bath,  corresponds  to  the  formula  G^^u^fi^^. 

When  a  syrupy  solution  of  this  sugar  is  allowed  to  rest  for  some 
time,  it  deposits  small  crystalline  grains  of  a  sugary  substance,  which 
has  been  called,  improperly,  grape-sugar,  being  very  different  from 
the  sugar  which  produced  it,  as  its  composition  differs  in  contain- 
ing, in  addition,  the  elements  of  2  equiv.  of  water,  thus  making  its 
formula  CjbH[,0„.  By  dissolving  it  in  water  a  liquor  is  obtained 
which  is  also  very  different  from  that  afforded  by  the  non-crystalline 
sugar  which  produced  it :  thus,  while  a  solution  of  the  latter  turned 
the  plane  of  polarization  toward  the  left,  a  solution  of  the  crystalline 
sugar  turns  it  toward  the  right,  like  cane-sugar.  This  granular 
sugar  differs,  moreover,  from  cane-sugar,  not  only  in  its  crystalline 
appearance,  but  also  in  the  manner  in  which  it  behaves  with  various 
chemical  agents,  and  by  the  intensity  of  its  rotatory  power.  One 
of  the  most  striking  differences,  and  one  of  the  most  easy  to  prove, 
is,  that  cane-sugar,  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  is  converted  into  sugar 
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turning  the  plane  of  polarization  toward  the  left ;  ■while  under  the 
same  conditions,  grape-sugar  undergoes  no  change,  and  continues 
to  turn  toward  the  right. 

G-rape-sugar  Oj^Hj^Oj^. 

§  1293.  We  have  just  seen  that  the  syrupy  solution  of  sugar, 
turning  to  the  right,  yielded  by  sour  fruits,  as  well  as  the  liquor 
obtained  by  boiling  cane-sugar  with  dilute  acids,  deposit,  after  a 
time,  a  sugary  substance  in  crystalline  grains,  to  which  the  name 
of  gra,pe-sugar  has  been  given.  It  is  the  same  substance  which 
forms  the  mite  powder  on  dry  grapes,  or  raisins,  and  which  con- 
stitutes the  grains  of  sugar  found  in  the  inside.  If  the  pulp  of 
these  fruits,  freed  aa  much  as  possible  from  their  crystalline 
granules,  be  treated  with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  still 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  toning  to  the  left. 

The  urine  of  patients  labouring  under  a  peculiar  disease,  called 
diabetes  melUtus,  or  saccharine  diahetes,  contains  sometimes  10  per 
cent,  of  a  sugar,  the  chemical  properties  of  which  appear  to  be  iden- 
tical with  those  of  grape-sugar.  A  precisely  simOar  sugar  is  ob- 
tained when  starch  is  boiled  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  solution  is  evaporated  after  having  been  saturated  with 
chalk ;  which  species  is  generally  called  glucose.  The  granular 
sugar  found  in  honey  appears  to  be  identical  with  grape-sugar ; 
and  lastly,  the  same  sugar  is  frequently  separated  from  preserves 
made  of  acid  fruits,  in  the  form  of  crystalline  crusts ;  in  which  case 
it  has  been  produced  by  the  alteration  of  the  cane-sugai'  used  in 
their  manufacture,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  acids  of  the  fruit,  is  eon- 
verted  into  uncryetallizable  sugar  turning  to  the  left,  the  latter 
product  itself,  in  time,  changing  into  grape-sugar. 

Grape-sugar  crystallizes  with  much  more  difficulty  than  cane- 
sugar,  always  producing  a  compound  crystallization ;  and  it  is  less 
soluble  in  water  than  cane-sugar,  for  it  requires  1^  parts  of  cold 
water  to  dissolve  1  of  grape-sugar.  Its  taste  is  also  less  sweet. 
Grape-sugar,  on  the  contrary,  dissolves  somewhat  more  freely  in 
alcohol  than  cane-sugar ;  as  1  part  of  it  dissolves  in  60  parts  of  boil- 
ing absolute  alcohol,  and  in  5  or  6  parts  of  alcohol  at  181.4:0. 
Solutions  of  grape-sugar  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right. 

The  composition  of  crystallized  grape-sugar  corresponds  to  the 
formula  C,,H,^0„. 

This  sugar  softens  at  about  140°,  and  is  completely  iiquefled  at 
212°,  at  which  temperature  it  loses  2  equiv.  of  water,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a  new  sugar  of  which  the  formula  is  CjjH^jO,,,  and 
which  then  presents  the  composition  of  the  fruit-sugar  just  described, 
although  it  continues  to  turn  polarized  light  to  the  right.  This 
latter  sugar  leaves,  after  evaporation,  a  pitch-like  mass ;  but  if  this 
be  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time  in  contact  with  water,  crystals  of 
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grape-siigar  are  formed.  If  grape-sugar  be  further  heated,  it  becomes 
bro\vn  and  converted  into  caramel, 

§  1294.  Grrape-sugfbr  combinea  less  readily  with  bases  than  cane- 
sugar  ;  and,  when  boiled  with  alkaline  solutions,  the  liquor  turns 
brown  and  exhales  a  smell  of  burnt  sugar,  acid  products  being 
formed  which  combine  with  the  alkali.  If  slaked  lime  he  poured 
into  a  solution  of  grape-sugar,  a  large  quantity  of  the  lime  is 
dissolved,  and  the  bquor  first  exerts  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  at 
a  later  period  becomes  neutral,  and  carbonic  acid  no  longer  forms 
a  precipitate.  The  sugar  is  then  converted  into  a  powerful  acid 
called  glucic,  of  which  the  formula  is  CgHjOj,  and  which  forma 
soluble  salts  with  nearly  all  the  bases ;  the  formula  of  glueate  of 
lime  being  OaO, 2 0^11505+ HO.  The  acid  may  be  isolated  by  pour- 
ing oxalic  acid  into  glueate  of  lime  until  no  precipitate  is  thrown 
down ;  when,  by  evaporating  the  solution,  a  white  acid  is  obtained, 
of  a  gummy  appearance,  very  soluble  in  water  and  deliquescent. 
The  acid  forms  with  oxide  of  lead  an  insoluble  salt  of  the  formula 
2PbO,OgHjOj,  which  is  prepared  by  pouring  subacetate  of  lead 
into  a  solution  of  glueate  of  lime.  The  glueate  of  lead,  suspended 
in  water,  is  readily  decomposed  by  sulfhydrie  acid,  and  yields  free 
glucic  acid. 

Glucic  acid  is  also  formed  when  a  solution  of  cane  or  gi'ape-sugar 
is  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  a  solution  of  glucic  a^id  is  boiled  in  the  air,  the  liquid 
turns  brown,  and  a  new  acid,  called  a^oglucie,  is  formed ;  and  by 
saturating  the  liquor  with  chalk,  after  some  time,  acid  glycates  and 
apoglueates  of  lime  are  formed ;  after  which  the  liquid  is  reduced 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup  and  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
the  acid  glueate  and  leaves  the  apoglucate  of  lime.  The  latter  salt, 
being  redissolved  in  water,  is  treated  with  acetate  of  lead,  which 
yields  a  precipitate  of  apoglucate  of  lead,  which,  while  suspended 
m  water,  is  decomposed  by  sulfhydric  acid,  and  yields  free  apo- 
glucic  acid.  Apoglucic  acid  is  a  brown,  non-deliquescent  substance, 
which  readily  dissolves  in  water,  but  very  feebly  in  alcohol ;  and  its 
formula,  when  dried  at  248°,  is  C,gH,,0^5,  while  that  of  apoglucate 
of  lead  is  PbO,C,eH^Og.  The  same  acid  is  formed  when  solutions  of 
the  alkaline  glucates  are  boiled  in  the  air. 

By  pouring  IJ  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gradually, 
and  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  upon  1  part  of  grape-sugar  melted 
at  212°,  treating  it  with  water,  and  lastly  saturating  the  liquor  with 
carbonate  of  baryta,  a  large  proportion  of  the  baryta  remains  in  the 
state  of  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta,  while  the  liquid  contains  a 
soluble  salt  of  baryta,  the  sulphosaeeharate.  If  subacetate  of  ba^ 
ryta  be  poured  into  this  liquid,  a  precipitate  of  sulphosaccharate  of 
lead  is  formed,  of  which  the  formula,  when  it  has  been  dried  at 
S38°,  is  4PbO,03jHjoOjoS03.  The  sulphosaccharic  acid  is  easily 
separated  by  decomposing  the  sulphosaccharate  of  lead,  suspended 
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in  water,  by  sulf  liydi-ic  acid ;  but  it  is  not  very  fixed,  and  is  easily 
decomposed  by  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature. 

Qrape-angar  forma  a  crystalliaable  compound  with  sea-salt,  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  in  water  6  parts  of  sugar' and  1  of  salt,  and 
allowing  the  liquid  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  when  beautiful 
well  terminated  crystals  are  deposited,  of  which  the  formula  is 
MftCl,2(C^H,^Oi,)+2HO.  In  a  dr^  vacuum,  or  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heat,  these  crystals  part  with  2  equivalents  of  water  and 
fall  to  dust. 

§  1295.  A  boiling  solution  of  grape-sugar  reduces  immediately 
the  blue  liquor  obtained  by  pouring  potassa  and  tartrate  of  potassa 
into  salts  of  the  oxide  of  copper  CuO,  and  precipitates  from  it  the 
red  suboxide  of  copper  Cu„0 ;  which  reaction  is  extremely  sensible, 
because  these  cupreous  compounds  possess  considerable  colouring 
power ;  and  it  enables  the  chemist  to  detect  the  presence  of  very  small 
quantities  of  sugar  in  a  liquor,  besides  affording  an  easy  means  of 
distinguishing  grape-sugar  from  cane-sugar,  which  produces  no 
similar  effect. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  apply  this  reaction  to  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  grape-sugar  existing  in  a  fluid.  The 
cupreous  liquor  is  prepared  by  dissolving  together  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, tartrate  of  potassa,  and  caustic  potassa,  which  produce  an  in- 
tensely blue  liquor ;  after  which  the  solution  is  reduced  to  a  certain 
standard,  such,  for  example,  that  100  cubic  centimetres  of  it  shall 
be  exactly  discoloured  when  boUed  with  1  gm.  of  grape-sugar.* 
In  order  to  use  the  standard  solution,.  100  cubic  centimetres  of  it 
are  boiled  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  the  liquor  to  be  tested  is 
gradually  added  to  it  by  means  of  an  alkalimeter.  The  volume  of 
liquor  which  produces  the  exact  effect  contains  precisely  1  gm.  of 
sugar. 

This  process  will  also  serve  to  detennine  the  quantity  of  cane- 
sugar  contained  in  a  liquid,  as  it  suffices  to  convert  the  sugar,  by 
boiling  it  with  an  acid,  into  sugar  turning  to  the  left,  which  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  on  the  cupreous  liquid,  and  then  to  operate 
with  this  liquid  as  has  been  stated,  after  having  satiu'ated  the  excess 
of  acid. 

Lastly,  the  process  may  also  be  applied  to  the  determination  of 
the  proportions  of  cane-sugar  and  gi'ape-sugar  which  may  be  mixed, 
by  first  ascertaining  the  discolouring  power  of  a  simple  solution  of 


*  The  solution  wMoli  hsa  been  founci  most  effieieEt  is  pveparel  by  first  dis- 
Bolvmg  20  gm.  sulphate  of  copper  in  80  cubic  centimetres  of  water ;  ond  then 
adding  343.8  gm.  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  of  the  specific  gravity  1.12,  to 
a  solution  of  80  gm.  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa  in  80  cubic  centimetres  of  water. 
Mil  the  two  solutions  by  pouring  tlie  cupreous  solution  into  the  alkaline  liquid,  by 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  dilute  the  whole  to  the  Tolume  of  1  litre.  'WheE 
thus  prepared  the  solution  -will  keep  unchanged  for  years. —  W.  L.  F. 
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tlie  mixture,  and  then  tb.at  of  an  equal  quantity  of  tlie  mixture 
after  the  cane-sugar  has  been  changed  hy  boiling  with  an  acid.* 

GELATINOUS  PRINCIPLES  OF  FRUITS. 

§  1296.  The  juieea  of  all  ripe  fleshy  fruits  yield,  by  continued 
boiling  under  certain  conditions,  gelatinous  substances,  which  are 
derived  from  an  immediate  principle,  insoluble  in  water,  which  ex- 
ists in  greater  or  less  proportion  in  all  vegetables,  and  to  which  the 
name  of  pectose  has  been  given. 

Pectose,  which  is  chiefly  found  in  the  pulp  of  unripe  fruits  and 
certain  roots,  such  as  carrots  and  turnips,  ia  intimately  mixed  with 
the  cellulose  which  composes  the  cells.  As  it  is  entirely  insoluble 
in  water  and  all  other  solvents,  and  moreover  very  easily  changeable, 
it  has  hitherto  not  been  isolated,  and  its  chemical  composition  has 
not  been  ascertained ;  but  we  are  led  to  admit  its  esistcnce  from 
the  peculiar  products  which  it  affords  under  the  influence  of  various 

*  By  measuring  the  deviations  produced  on  tic  plane  of  polarization,  the  quan- 
tity of  oane-augar  contained  in  solutions  can  be  ascertained  with  great  esaotnesa, 
when  the  liquid  t  b  t  t  d  ntai  is  n  th  principles  wMoh  cause  the  plane 
ot  polarisation  to  de     te 

For  this  purpos  a  p  p  T  sp  m  nt  is  made,  on  a  known  weight,  for 
eiample,  20  gm.    f       y  p  n       c      ^    cUssoWng  them  in  a  quantity  of 

water  Buoh  that  th        1  t    n    hall  py     given  Tolume,  which  we  will  call  V, 

and  using  of  this  1  t  n  as  mu  h  a  »  essary  to  fill  a  tube  the  constiuit 
length  of  which  sh  11  b     f  mpl     0  5  m      let  N  be  the  deviaUon  observed 

through  the  tube,  un !     tl  um  t  n  On  now  mating,  with  other  weights 

of  the  same  sugar,  solutions  of  equal  volume  V,  and  filling  the  eame  proof-tube 
with  them,  they  will  produce  deviations  n,  n',  n",  and  the  weight  of  sugar  oon- 
tMnedin  the-volnme  V  of  tJiese  solutions  will  be  respectively  20  gm.  — ,20gtn.  — > 
20  gm.  ^,  et«.  From  this,  if  the  sugar  thus  tested  be  impure,  but  only  misod 
with  substances  deprived  of  the  rotatory  power,  the  same  products  20  gm.  — ,  etc., 
■will  express  the  absoluie  weight  of  pure  sugar  contained  in  the  gross  weight  used 
to  form  V. 

Tubes  of  different  lengths  may  also  bo  used,  and  the  deviations  observed  re- 
duced by  ealoulation  t*)  that  wM^  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  been  mea- 
sured in  the  same  tube. 

As  the  sugar  of  acid  fiTiita  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left,  the  quan- 
tity of  this  sugar  formed,  either  in  its  artificial  solutions  or  in  the  juices  of  fruits 
which  do  not  contain  other  substances  acting  on  the  plane  of  polarisation,  may 
be  ascertained  by  analogous  processes ;  the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  the  fruit- 
Bugar,  or  the  deviation  produced  in  the  tube  of  0.3  m.  by  the  solution  containing 
20  gm.  of  fie  sugar  in  a  volume  of  100  cub.  cent.,  having  been  equally  determined 
&  priori.  It  is  necessary  to  operate  always  at  the  same  temperature,  for  the 
molecular  rotatory  power  of  this  kind  of  sugar  varies  considerably  with  fie  tem- 

The  crystalline  sugar  of  grapes  and  glucose  turn  the  plane  of  polariiafion  toward 
the  right ;  and  tie  preceding  methods  are  therefore  applicable  to  the  determina- 
tion of  those  sugars  which  esist  in  solutions  containing  no  other  active  ingre- 
dients. 

When  cane-sugar  is  mixed  with  tie  sugar  of  acid  fruits  it  is  evident  that  the 
deviation  n  observed  is  only  the  difference  between  the  deviation  n'  to  the  right  of 
cane-sugar,  and  the  deviation  n"  to  the  left  of  the  sugar  of  acid  fruits ;  but  even  in 
this  cose  the  quantities  of  the  two  species  of  sugar  which  exist  in  the  solution  can 
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cbomjcal  agents.  The  characteristic  property  of  pectose  is  that  of 
being  transformed,  under  the  simultaneous  influence  of  acids  and 
Leat,  into  a  substance  soluble  in  water,  and  called  pectin,  irhich 
distinguishes  pectose  from  cellulose,  as  the  latter  yields  no  similar 
product. 

Pectiuj  which  is  found  ready  formed  in  ripe  fruits,  is  developed 
in  green  fruits  by  the  action  of  heat,  their  pectose  being  converted 
into  pectin  by  the  vegetable  acids  which  they  contain.  Pectin  is 
also  obtained  by  boiling  carrots  and  tumipa  with  feebly  acidulated 
water ;  but  the  most  simple  process  consists  in  extracting  it  from 
ripe  fruits.  By  expressing,  for  example,  the  pulp  of  ripe  pears, 
and,  after  having  filtered  the  juice,  adding  carefully  oxalic  acid, 
which  precipitates  the  lime,  and  then  a  concentrated  solution  of 
tannin,  which  precipitates  the  albuminous  matter,  and,  lastly,  by 
pouring  in  alcohol,  the  pectin  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  long 
gelatinous  filaments.     This,  being  washed  with  alcohol  and  redis- 

be  determined.  After  having  measured  the  lieviation  n  prodaced  by  the  mised 
BolutioD,  esa«tly  y^  of  its  volume  of  ohlorohjciric  aoid  is  added,  and  the  Hquid, 
having  beemvell  miised,  ia  maintained  for  10  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  140°  or 
150°,  by  Tvhioli  means  the  oane-sugar  is  entirely  changed  into  sugar  turning  U)  the 
left.  After  having  reduced  the  temperature  to  exactly  69°,  the  deviation  n  of  the 
nevf  solution  is  again  obaorved;  and  it  now  consists  of  the  deviation  n'of  the 
original  Bugar  of  the  aoid  fruits,  and  the  deviation  n"  of  the  inverted  sugar  pro- 
duced hy  the  cane-sngat.  But  the  state  of  saturation  of  the  liquor  has  heen 
olumgecl  by  the  addition  of  Ute  chloroliydric  acid,  and  in  order  to  talfe  it  into 
account,  the  deviation  ohsewed  ji'  must  be  replaoed  by  the  deviation  J^n,  which 
would  have  been  observed  had  it  not  been  necessary  to  add  tha  aoid  in  order  to 
prodaee  the  inversion.  We  have  evidently,  by  admitting  that  a  quantity  of  cane- 
sugar  producing  a  deviation  n'  to  the  right  yields  a  quantity  of  fruit-sugar  devi- 
ating by  Kn'  to  the  left, 

which  two  equations  will  serve  to  determine  the  unknown  deviations  n'  and  n", 
from  which  may  be  calculated  the  proportions  of  the  two  Itinds  of  sugar.  Tlio 
proportional  ooefBciont  K  is  determined,  once  for  all,  by  a  lirst  experiment,  made 
with  very  pure  crystallized  oane-sugar,  at  the  temperature  at  whioii  the  test  is  to 
be  made. 

If  the  cane-sugar  were  mixed  with  grape-sngar  or  glucose,  the  solution  of  the 
solution  n  would  still  be  observed,  and  would  be  the  sum  of  the  separate  rota- 
tions b'  and  n"  of  the  cane-sugar  and  glucose.  By  then  heating  the  liquor  with 
^  of  its  weight  of  chlorohydric  acid,  the  cane-sugar  alone  would  be  changed  into 
sugar  turning  to  tlie  left,  while  the  glucose  would  remain  unchanged.  Supposing 
n'  to  be  the  rotation  of  the  new  liquor  in  a  tubs  of  the  same  length,  there  would 
exist  for  tiie  determination  of  the  unknown  ti',  n"  the  two  equations 

■_,■+»•■ 

If  thp  glucose  were  mised  with  fruit-sugar  the  problem  would  be  undeter- 
mined, because  neither  of  these  substances  could  be  inverted  in  its  action  on  the 
plane  of  polarization. 

These  methods  may  bo  successfully  used  to  determine  in  solutions  several 
other  substances  which  turn  the  plane  of  polarization,  and  to  study  in  liese  sub- 
stances chemical  phenomena  which  are  with  difficulty  eiplained  by  ordinary 
chemical  experiments. 
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solved  in  water,  ie  again  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  dissolved  in 
water,  wliieh  processes  are  repeated  rnitil  reagents  no  longer  indicate 
tlie  presence  of  sugar  or  any  organic  acid. 

Pectin  thus  obtained  ia  an  uncrystailizable  white  substance,  though 
soluble  in  water,  from  which  alcohol  precipitates  it  in  a  jeUy;  or, 
when  this  solution  is  somewhat  concentrated,  in  the  shape  of  long 
filaments.  Pectin  behaves  like  a  neutral  substance  to  coloured  re- 
agents, and  is  not  precipitated  by  the  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  while 
the  subacetate,  on  the  contrary,  throws  it  down  from  its  solutions  in 
combination  with  the  oxide  of  lead.  It  exerts  no  action  on  polarized 
light;  and  its  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  C;^!!^^©^. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  pectin  is  converted,  hy  boiling  for  several 
hours,  into  a  new  white  substance,  caihd  parapectin,  presenting  the 
same  chemical  composition  as  pectin,  and,  being  neutral  with  colour- 
ed reagents,  very  soluble  in  water,  uncrystaluzahle,  and  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  which  precipitates  it  in  a  transparent  jelly.  It  therefore 
closely  resembles  pectin,  but  is  distingnished  from  it  by  being  pre- 
cipitated hy  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  composition  of  parapectin, 
dried  at  212°,  is  the  same  as  that  of  pectin ;  but  it  affords  two  com- 
pounds with  oxide  of  lead,  which  are  obtained  by  precipitating  its 
solutions  by  the  neutral  acetate  and  subacetate.  The  formula  of 
these  compounds  are 

PbO,0„,H„0,„HO, 
2PbO,C„,H^O,,. 

Parapectin,  when  heated  to  ebullition  with  very  dilute  acids,  is 
converted  into  a  new  isomeric  modification,  called  metapeotin  ;  which 
is  distinguished  from  pectin  and  parapectin  by  sensibly  reddening 
the  tincture  of  litmus,  and,  being  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium ; 
properties  possessed  neither  by  pectin  nor  parapectin.  Metapectin 
is  soluble  in  water  and  uncrystallizable.  It  is  precipitated  by  al- 
cohol, and  combines  with  acids,  forming  compounds  soluble  in  water, 
but  precipitable  by  alcohol. 

Pectin,  parapectin,  and  metapectin  are  converted  into  an  insoluble 
acid,  called  pectie  acid,  by  contact  with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths. 

§  129T.  The  vegetable  parts  which  contain  pectose,  contain  also 
a  peculiar  substance  called  pectase,  which  exerts  quite  a  special  in- 
fluence on  pectin  and  its  isomerics,  analogous  to  that  of  beer-yeast 
on  sugars.  This  substance  may  be  separated  by  precipitating  the 
juice  of  fresh  carrots  by  alcohol;  and  after  the  precipitation  the 
pectase  has  become  insoluble  in  water,  without  losing  its  power  of 
action  on  pectin. 

Pectase  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  transforming,  in  a 
short  time,  pectin  into  a  gelatinous  substance,  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
without  any  apparent  chemical  intervention  of  its  elements  in  the 
transformation.     This  phenomena,  which  is  called  pedic  femimta- 
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tion,  resembles  other  phenomena  of  fermentation,  which  shall  soon 
be  described  in  detail.  The  reaction  may  be  effected  when  protected 
from  tbe  air,  is  accompanied  by  no  evolution  of  gas,  and  is  pai'ticu- 
larly  easily  performed  at  the  temperature  of  86°. 

Pectase  is  imcrystallizable,  and,  when  left  in  water  for  2  or  3 
days,  decomposes  rapidly,  becoming  covered  with  mould,  and  no 
longer  acting  as  pectin  leaven.  Its  action  on  pectin  is  also  de- 
stroyed by  heating  it  for  some  time  in  boiling  water.  Pectase  exists 
in  vegetables,  sometimes  in  its  soluble  and  sometimes  in  its  insolu- 
ble modification ;  while  acid  fruits,  on  the  contrary,  contain  it  only 
in  its  insoluble  modification. 

§  1298.  By  introducing  pectase  into  a  solution  of  pectin,  the  latter 
is  converted  into  an  acid  called  pectosio  acid,  very  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  and  which  is  precipitated  in  the  gelatinous  state. 
The  acid  is  also  obtained  by  causing  eoM  and  very  dilute  solutions 
of  potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  or  the  alkaline  carbonates,  to  act  on 
pectin;  when  pectosates  are  formed,  from  which  the  pectosic  acid 
may  be  precipitated  by  an  acid.  It  is  essential  that  the  alkaline 
liquids  should  not  be  concentrated,  nor  act  for  too  long  a  time,  for 
the  pectosic  acid  would  be  transformed  into  a  new  acid,  called  pectic. 

Pectosic  acid  is  gelatinous,  almost  insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in 
boiling  water;  and  the  solution  made  when  hot  becomes  gelatinous 
on  cooling.  Pectosates  are  gelatinous  and  uncrystalliaable ;  and 
the  formula  of  the  lead-salt  is  2'PhO,G ^B^fi^. 

§  1299.  If  the  action  of  pectase  on  pectin  be  continued  for  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time,  the  latter  is  converted  first  into  pectosic 
and  then  into  pectic  acid ;  which  latter  transformation  pectin  also 
undergoes  when  it  is  treated  with  dilute  solutions  of  the  alkalies  or 
alkaline  carbonates,  or  with  lime  and  baryta.  By  treating  the 
pectates  with  chlorohydric  acid,  the  pectic  acid  is  precipitated. 

Pectic  acid  is  generally  obtained  from  carrots  or  turnips,  by 
washing  the  pulp  of  the  roots  until  the  water  is  colourless  and  taste- 
less; after  which  it  is  heated  for  15  minutes  with  a  weak  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  which  converts  the  pectin  into  pectic  acid, 
forming  a  soluble  pectate  of  soda.  The  liquor  is  separated,  and 
chlorohydric  acid  added,  which  precipitates  the  impure  pectic 
acid  in  the  state  of  jelly.  It  is  washed  as  completely  as  possible, 
and  redissolved  in  ammonia ;  and,  after  boiling  the  liquid,  a  few 
drops  of  aubacetate  of  lead  are  poured  in,  which  precipitate  a  small 
quantity  of  pectic  acid,  with  some  albuminous  matter  which  pcrti- 
naceously  follows  the  pectic  acid;  after  which  the  pectic  acid  re- 
maining in  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  chlorohydric  acid. 

Pectic  acid  is  quite  insoluble  in  cold,  and  nearly  so  in  boiling 
water,  which  dietinguishes  it  from  pectosic  acid,  which  dissolves. 
on  the  contrary,  largely  in  hot  water.  Pectic  acid  dissolves  readily 
in  alkaline  solutions,  even  when  very  dilute.  The  pectates  of  the 
alkalies  and  that  of  ammonia  alone  are  soluble,  while  all  otlier  pec- 
VoL.  ir,— 2  Q  31 
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tates  are  insoluble,  and  precipitate  in  very  voluminous  gelatinoua 
msissos.  No  soluble  pectate  crystallizes,  but  remains,  after  evapora- 
tion, in  the  form  of  a  gummy  mass.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtsiin 
well-defined  salts,  as  the  composition  of  those  procured  by  double 
decomposition  varies  greatly  with  that  of  the  soluble  pectate  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  precipitation  takes  place.  The 
formula  of  pectie  acid  has  been  deduced  from  the  analysis  of  the 
pectate  of  baryta  obtained  by  treating,  when  cold  and  protected 
from  the  air,  a  solution  of  pectin  with  a  large  excess  of  water  of 
baryta,  when  at  first  a  precipitate  of  peetosate  of  baryta  forms, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  the  excess  of  base,  is  converted  into 
pectate  of  baryta.  The  salt,  first  dried  in  vacuo,  then  in  an  air- 
bath  at  248°,  presents  the  composition 

2BaO,C,,H,,0,,. 

When  pectie  acid  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  in  water  it  dissolves 
in  it  completely ;  but  is  then  converted  into  a  new  soluble  acid, 
called  parapectie.  Pectates  kept  for  a  long  time  at  a  temperature 
of  802°  are  also  changed  into  parapectates ;  the  same  transforma- 
tion taking  place  as  when  their  solutions  are  boiled  for  a  long  time. 

Parapectie  acid,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  uncrystalliz- 
able,  exerts  an  acid  reaction  on  coloured  tinctures,  and  forms  soluble 
salts  with  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia;  while  its  other  salts  are  in 
soluble,  and  prepared  by  double  decomposition.  The  formula  oi 
the  parapectate  of  lead,  dried  at  302",  is 

2PbO,C5,H.,0„. 

§  1300.  A  solution  of  pectin  left  to  itaelf  for  several  days  hecomeij 
strongly  acid,  and  loses  the  property  of  being  precipitated  by  alco 
hoi;  after  which  it  contains  a  new  acid,  called  mctopecf^c;  the 
transformation  taking  place  much  more  rapidly  in  the  presence  of 
pectose,  or  the  pulp  of  green  fruits.  Pectin  undergoes  the  same 
changes  in  a  very  short  time,  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  or  with 
slightly  concentrated  alkaline  solutions ;  and  lastly,  pectie  and  para- 
pectie acids  are  converted  into  metapectic  acid  when  they  are 
boiled  with  dilute  acids,  and  even  undergo  this  change,  after  a  length 
of  time,  in  cold  water. 

Metapectic  acid,  which  is  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  is  uncrys- 
tallizable,  and  forms  soluble  salts,  which  do  not  crystallize,  with  a 
great  number  of  bases.  Its  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  waters 
of  lime  and  baryta,  but  they  afford  precipitates  with  the  subacetate 
of  lead.  Two  metapectates  of  lead  are  known,  of  which  the  formulse 
are 

2PbO,C,H,0,  and  3PhO,C,H,0,. 

Metapectic  acid  is  as  powerful  an  acid  as  the  majority  of  acids 
found  in  fruits. 
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At  the  boiling  point,  parapectic  anii  metapectic  acids  decompose 
the  double  tartrate  of  potaaaa  and  copper,  and  precipitate  from  it 
red  suboxide  of  copper;  in  ■which  respect  they  behave  like  grape- 
eugar,  and  sugoir  turning  to  the  left ;  while  these  acids,  like  all  the 
products  derived  from  pectin,  are  distinguished  from  sugars  by  ex- 
erting no  action  on  polarized  light. 

§  1301.  The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  various 
substances  derived  from  pectose,  and  exhibits  the  relations  between 
their  formulae : 


imknoTvn,  unknown. 

Pectin CsjHj;jO,s,8HO,  unknown. 

Parapeetin Ca,H,„0,„8H0,         PbO,0,,H,„O,3,7HO. 

Metapectin C„H,,0,„8H0,       2PbO,Cg,H^O,B,6HO. 

Peetosic  acid 0,,H^O^,3HO,        2PbO,0„H^O^,HO. 

Pectic  acid C3,H^0,3,2H0,        2PbO,C3,H^O,,. 

Parapectic  acid C„H„0,„2H0,        2PbO,C^H„0,,. 

Metapectic  acid 0,H,0j,2H0.  2PbO,C,H,0,. 

From  this  manner  of  writing  the  formulse,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  all  multiples  of  the  most  simple  formula,  OgH,0„  if  cer- 
tain quantities  of  hydrogen  and  osygea  be  neglected,  which  we 
have  separated  from  the  formulfe,  as  if  they  existed  in  the  state  of 
water.  If  these  relations  are  correct,  it  may  be  said  that  all  the 
substances  are  derived  from  the  first,  pectin,  by  simple  molecular 
partitions,  and  by  separations  or  absorptions  of  water.  Pectin 
is  a  neutral  subatancoj  and  in  its  modifications  acijuirea  more  and 
more  decided  acid  properties,  the  last  transformation  being  an  acid 
as  powerful  as  the  majority  of  those  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
But  it  is  important  to  remark  that  the  determination  of  the  formulae 
of  unerystallizable  substances  as  unstable  as  those  first  described, 
and  of  which  the  acid  properties  are  so  slightly  marked,  presents 
great  difficulties,  and  too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to 
Wiem. 

1 1302.  The  successive  transformations  of  pectin  under  the  influ- 
ence of  pectase  and  the  acids  explain  readily  the  modifications  of 
this  substance  during  the  ripening  of  fruits,  and  during  the  process 
of  cooking  which  yields  jellies. 

Vegetable  jellies  are  produced  by  the  transformation  of  pectose 
or  pectic  acid  under  the  influence  of  pectase,  which  transformation 
most  frequently  stops  at  peetosic  acid ;  for  jellies  generally  disap- 
pear when  they  are  heated  to  212°,  because  the  peetosic  acid  is 
then  dissolved ;  while  the  syrupy  juice  again  sets  into  a  jeJIy  on 
cooling,  on  account  of  the  separation  of  gelatinous  peetosic  acid. 
It  must  be  admitted  that,  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  the  vege- 
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table  acids  which  exist  m  tho  pulp,  peotose  ia  first  converted  into 
pectin,  and  that  the  latter,  under  the  influence  of  pectaae,  is  con- 
verted into  pectosic  acid;  and  that  it  may  even  be  changed  into 
fectic  acid  if  the  action  of  the  pectase  be  sufficiently  prolonged, 
t  is  important  to  raise  the  temperature  slowly,  because,  if  the  fruit 
were  suddenly  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  212°,  the  action  of  the 
pectase  would  be  paralyzed,  and  the  pectic  fermentation  would  no 
longer  be  produced ;  which  happens  in  preserving  fruits :  they  are 
dipped  only  for  a  few  moments  in  boiling  water,  and  the  pectase  is 
thus  rendered  inactive. 

Mannite  CgH^Og. 

§  1308.  Mannite,  which  is  a  substance  widely  scattered  through 
the  vegetable  organization,  exists  in  the  proportion  of  60  per  cent, 
in  manna,  the  dried  juice  which  flows  spontaneously  from  certain 
species  of  aah-trees  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  from  which  man- 
nite is  easily  extracted  by  boiling  it  with  concentrated  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  mannite  and  again  deposits  it  on  cooling.  Mannitu 
also  exists  in  the  juice  of  onions,  asparagus,  celery,  and  mushrooma, 
together  with  sugar  and  other  soluble  vegetable  substances,  and  m 
obtained  from  them  by  first  destroying  the  sugar  by  fermentation, 
which  does  not  alter  the  mannite,  and  then  evaporating  the  liquor 
to  dryness  and  treating  it  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  dbsolves  the 
mannite.  The  juice  of  sugar-beets,  which  after  fermentation  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  mannite,  is  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  syrup,  and  treated  with  alcohol  to  dksolve  the  mannite. 

IVLannite,  crystallized  in  alcohol,  presents  the  appearance  of  long 
acicular  crfstals :  it  dissolves  in  5  parts  of  cold,  and  in  a  smaller 
quantity  of  boiling  water ;  and  its  aqueous  solution,  slowly  evapo- 
rated, yields  larger  and  better-defined  prismatic  crystals.  Heated 
slightly  above  212°,  it  melts  into  a  colourless  liquid  which,  on  cool- 
ing, assumes  a  crystalline  texture ;  hut  if  heated  still  further,  it  is 
decomposed  and  yields  products  analogous  to  those  of  the  sugars. 

Mannite  is  distinguished  from  the  sugars  by  exerting  no  rota^ 
tory  power  on  polarised  light,  by  yielding  no  sugar  turning  to  the 
left  when  treated  with  acids,  and  by  not  fermenting  by  contact  with 
the  leaven  of  sugar-like  substances.  Fuming  nitric  acid  transforms 
it  into  an  explosive  substance,  resembling  that  produced  under  the 
same  circumstances  by  lignin,  starch,  and  sugar;  while  the  nitric 
itcid  of  commerce  yields,  when  hot,  oxysaccharic  and  oxalic  acids. 
The  formula  admitted  for  mannite  is  CjHjOj,  but  it  should  be  pro- 
bably doubled  or  trebled, 

Mannite  combines  with  oxide  of  lead,  when  a  very  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  it  is  poured  into  a  hot  solution  of  ammoniacal 
acetate  of  lead ;  when  the  compound  separates,  on  cooling,  into 
3  lamellBS  of  the  formula  2PbO,CjHjO^.     The  com- 
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position  of  this  product  indicates  that  the  formula  of  niannite  should 
be  written  CeH,0„2H0. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  ACTION  OF  ACIDS  ON  LIGNIN,  CELLULOSE, 
AMYLACEOUS  MATTER,  AND  THE  SUGAKS, 

ACIIOK  OF  DILUTE  ACIDS  ON  STARCH. 

Dextrin  Oj^Jl^fiia- 

%  1304.  It  has  been  mentioned  (§  1283}  that  fecnla,  when  boiled 
for  some  time  with  water  containing  some  hundredths  of  sulphuric 
acid,  is  soon  completely  dissolved,  being  first  converted  into  a  sub- 
stance closely  resembling  gum  arabic,  and  then,  if  the  ebullition  be 
continued,  changing  into  a  sugar  turning  the  plane  of  polarization 
of  polarized  light  to  the  right.  The  first  product  of  transfoi-mation 
of  the  amylaceous  matter  has  received  the  name  of  dextrin,  be- 
cause it  possesses  the  property  of  deviating  polarized  light  more 
powerfully  to  the  right  than  any  other  known  substance.  As  the 
elementary  composition  of  dextrin  is  the  same  as  that  of  amyla- 
ceous matter,  tMs  transformation  can  only  be  owing  to  disaggrega- 
tion ;  the  sulphuric  acid  by  which  it  has  been  efi'ected  being  found 
unchanged  in  the  liquid. 

Dextrin  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  also  in  dilute 
alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  As  it  dissolves  but 
sparingly  in  concentrated  alcohol,  which  dissolves  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  sugar  turning  to  the  left  and  grape-sugar,  this  solv- 
ent is  frequently  employed  to  separate  dextrin  from  those  sugars 
with  which  it  is  ordinanly  mixed  when  prepared  by  the  process  just 
indicated.  Dextrin  separated  from  its  solutions  by  evaporation 
assumes  the  form  of  a  colourless,  transparent  substance,  without  any 
appearance  of  crystallization,  closely  resembling  gum  arabic,  but 
possessing  an  opposite  rotatory  power.  Heated  with  the  nitric  acid 
of  commerce,  it  yields  oxalic  acid,  but  not  mucic  acid,  thus  distin- 
guishing it  chemically  from  the  gums.  Iodine  does  not  colour  so- 
lutions of  dextrin,  which  affords  an  easy  method  for  ascertaining  when 
the  transformation  of  the  amylaceous  matter  is  completed,  and  which 
exhibits  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  preparation  just  indi- 
cated. By  pom-ing  into  a  small  quantity  of  the  hot  liquor,  previous 
to  boiling,  a  few  drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine,  the  beau- 
tiful indigo-biue  colour  peculiar  to  the  pure  amylaceous  matter  is 
produced ;  while,  if  the  same  experiment  be  repeated  some  time 
after,  the  iodine  produces  a  violet  tinge,  and,  at  a  still  later  period, 
a  purplish  or  reddish  hue :  lastly,  no  change  of  colour  is  effected ; 
the  yellowish  tinge  being  merely  due  to  the  aqueous  solution  of 
iodine.  But  at  this  period  a  portion  of  the  dextrin  formed  has 
generally  undergone  a  more  advanced  transformation,  and  is  changed 
2a3 
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into  sugar  turmng  to  the  right,  but  of  which  the  rotatory  power  is 
less  than  its  own- 
Solutions  of  dextrin  possess  some  properties  of  solutions  of  gum, 
and  may  be  substituted  for  them  occasionally  in  the  arts. 

One  method  of  preparing  dextrin  consists  in  heating  fecula  to  a 
temperature  of  about  410°,  when  it  becomes  disaggregated  and 
converted  into  dextrin ;  the  dried  fecula  being  spread  in  layers  of 
3  or  4  centimetres  in  thickness,  on  sheet-iron  tables  in  a  furnace 
heated  by  a  regular  circulation  of  hot  air,  the  temperature  of  which 
must  not  exceed  410°. 

The  product  thva  obtained  ia  called  torrefied  starch,  or  leioeomme, 
and  exhibits  the  pulverulent  appearance  of  fecula,  while  its  colour 
is  slightly  yellowish,  owing  to  a  more  advanced  decomposition. 

Another  process  consists  in  moistening  1000  kilogs.  of  fecula  with 
300  of  water,  containing  2  kilogs.  of  nitric  acid,  and,  after  allowing 
the  substance  to  dry  spontaneously,  heating  it  for  1  or  2  hours  in  a 
stove  at  212°  or  230° ;  when  the  transformation  is  perfected  and 
the  acid  is  evaporated. 

§  1305.  Diastase. — A  peculiar  niti'ogenous  substance,  called  dias- 
tase, which  possesses  the  property  of  converting  a  large  proportion 
of  fecula  into  dextrin,  and  even  into  sugar  when  its  action  is  suf- 
ficiently prolonged,  exists  in  the  germ  of  the  cerealia  and  tubercular 
vegetables.  It  appears  to  be  foi-med  at  the  moment  of  germination, 
probably  at  the  expense  of  the  albuminous  matter  contained  in  the 
grain,  as  it  resides  in  the  very  origin  of  the  germ,  and  in  the  eye  of 
the  tuber ;  and  its  use  in  the  vegetable  economy  appears  to  be  that  of 
disaggregating  the  amylaceous  matter  and  transforming  it  into  an 
isomeric  soluble  substance,  which  the  vital  forces  then  change  into 
other  isomeric,  but  insoluble  substances,  such  as  cellulose,  which  is 
to  form  the  frame-work  of  the  growing  plant. 

Diastase  is  generally  extracted  from  barley  which  has  ?_ 
by  digesting  the  powdered  grain  in  water  at  77°  or  86°,  and,  ■■ 
several  hours,  compressing  the  paste  in  a  cloth  and  filtering;  when 
the  liquid  contains  diastase  in  solution,  and  may  be  used  immediately 
to  effect  the  solution  of  starch.  If  the  active  principle  is  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  it,  it  must  be  heated  to  167°,  a  temperature  which  does 
not  alter  the  diast^e,  but  at  which  an  albuminoid  substance  mixed 
with  it  coagulates.  Anhydrous  alcohol  is  then  poured  into  the 
liquor  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed,  when  the  diastase  is 
precipitated  in  flakes,  which  are  redissolved  in  water  and  again 
precipitated  by  alcohol.  The  substance,  dried  in  vacuo,  is  white, 
amorphous,  soluble  in  water  and  weak  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  con- 
centrated alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  and  tasteless, 
and  is  not  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead.  Diastase  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  long  time  in  dry  air,  but  soon  putrefies  in  dampness ;  and 
a  temperature  of  212°  deprives  it  entirely  of  its  action  on  starch, 
which  is  very  powerful,  for  1  part  of  diastase  is  sufficient  to  trans- 
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form  into  dextrio,  and  subsequently  into  sugar,  2000  parts  of  fecula ; 
to  produce  which  effect  by  the  action  of  acid,  it  would  require  30 
times  the  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  caunot  be  supposed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  proportion  of  diastase,  that  any  ordinary  chemical 
reaction  takes  pla«e;  and  the  phenomenon  must  rather  be  com- 
pared to  those  mysterioua  actions,  called  actions  by  contact,  of  which 
several  examples  have  been  pointed  out  in  mineral  chemistry ;  and 
it  may  also  be  assimilated  to  other  phenomena,  also  imperfectly  ex- 
plained, known  by  the  name  oi  fermentation,  of  which  we  have  seen 
the  first  instance  in  the  action  of  pectase  on  pectin. 

Diastase  appears  to  be  most  active  between  the  temperatures  of 
149°  and  167°,  the  action  ceasing  at  a  higher  degree.  At  32°  it 
still  converts  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar,  but  at  10.4°  dextrin 
only  is  formed.  Diastase  exerts  no  action  on  cellulose,  lignin,  nor 
even  on  cane-sugar,  which  is  so  easily  changed  by  dilute  acids. 

The  action  of  diastase  is  likewise  applied  in  the  arts  to  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  dextrin  with  more  or  less  sugar,  the  transformation 
being  effected  in  a  double  boiler,  between  the  sides  of  which  steam 
is  made  to  circulate.  The  ground  barley,  called  malt,  being  sus- 
pended in  water  heated  to  167",  the  fecula  is  added  to  it  by  small 
quantities  as  it  dissolves.  The  operation  is  watched,  and  the  liquor 
tested  from  time  to  time  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  iodine,  and, 
when  a  vinous  colour  is  produced,  the  action  of  the  diastase  most 
be  quickly  paralyzed,  as,  otherwise,  a  large  quantify  of  sugar  would 
be  formed ;  and  it  is  done  by  rapidly  heating  the  liquor  to  212",  by 
passing  steam  through  it.  It  is  then  decanted  and  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  synip. 

The  dextrin  thus  prepared  is  used  in  the  baking  of  pastry,  or  in 
the  manufacture  of  beer,  cider,  alcohol,  and  various  other  alcoholic 
liquors ;  while  that  arising  from  the  torrefied  fecula,  or  the  action 
of  acids,  is  used  in  the  finishing  of  muslins,  the  thickening  of  mor- 
dants in  dyeing  and  calico  printing  and  wall-paper  printing,  etc.  etc. 
Of  later  years  it  has  been  used  in  surgery,  in  what  is  called  the 
immovable  treatment  of  fractures : — Muslin  bandages,  soaked  in  a 
mucilaginous  preparation,  obtained  by  dissolving  100  gm.  of  dex- 
trin in  50  of  camphorated  brandy,  and  adding,  soon  after,  40  gm. 
of  water,  are  rolled  around  the  limb,  and  the  apparatus  becomes 
immovable  when  the  dextrin  is  dry.  They  are  easily  removed, 
when  necessary,  by  softening  the  dextrin  with  warm  water. 

G-lucoie  C,,H„0„. 
§  1306.  If  the  action  of  diastase,  or  that  of  the  acids  on  starch,  be 
prolonged,  the  dextrin  which  is  first  formed  is  converted  into  sugar ; 
and  the  solution,  when  evaporated,  sets  into  a  crystalline  mass  re- 
sembling that  formed  by  grape-sugar.  This  sugar  is  called  glucose, 
and  its  identity  with  grape-sugar  is  generally  admitted.  In  the 
transformation  the  amylaceous  matter  Ci^^fi^a  absorbs  4  equiv. 
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of  water  to  constitute  glucose  O^H^Oj,;  and  it  is  important  to 
remark  that  cane-sugar  C,bH  ^0^^  is  intermediate  between  these 
two  substances,  while  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  arrest  the 
absorption  of  water  at  1  equiv, ;  for  it  would  be  of  immense  com- 
mercial value  if  the  intermediate  product  were  cane-sugar,  which  is 
much  moi-e  valuable  than  glucose. 

Glucose  is  found  in  commerce  under  three  different  forms :  syrup 
of  fecula,  glucose  in  mass,  and  granulated  glucose. 

The  saccharification  is  generally  eifected  by  sulphuric  acid,  di- 
luted with  33  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture slightly  above  212°,  the  operation  being  performed  in  large 
wooden  tubs,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  leaden  tube,  having  a  great 
number  of  holes,  is  placed.  The  tube  may  be  made  to  communicate 
with  a  high  pressure  steam-generator,  which  drives  steam  imme- 
diately into  the  water  in  the  tub,  which,  being  ^  filled  with  acidu- 
lated water,  is  thus  rapidly  heated  to  212°.  The  fecula  previously 
diluted  with  water  is  gradually  added,  and  in  30  or  40  minutes 
after  the  last  addition  of  fecula  the  conversion  into  sugar  is  com- 
pleted. In  order  to  ascertain  this,  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  are 
allowed  to  cool  on  a  plate,  and  then  treated  with  a  small  quantity 
of  a  solution  of  iodine,  which  should  produce  no  change  of  colour. 
When  this  result  is  obtained,  the  flow  of  steam  is  arrested,  and  the 
acid  is  saturated  with  powdered  chalk,  which  should  be  gradually 
added,  lest  the  effervescence  produced  should  cause  the  liquid  to 
overflow ;  and  the  moment  of  saturation  is  ascertained  by  means 
of  the  tincture  of  litmus.  The  liquor  is  allowed  to  rest  for  12  hours, 
after  which  it  is  decanted  and  bleached  by  filtration  through  animal 
black,  and  it  is  then  evaporated  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  the  degree 
of  concentration  required.  If  solid  glucose  is  to  he  obtained,  the 
syrup  is  concentrated  until  it  marks  40°  or  42°  of  Baum^,  and 
then,  when  sufBciently  cool,  it  is  run  into  barrels,  in  which  it  soli- 
difies. In  order  to  granulate  it,  it  is  evaporated  to  only  32°  B.,  and 
then  allowed  to  remain  for  24  hours  in  reservoirs,  in  which  it  cools 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  while  the  calcareous  salts  are  deposited ; 
after  which  the  syrup  is  brought  into  vats,  the  bottoms  of  which  are 
pierced  with  small  holes  closed  with  pins ;  fermentation  being  pre- 
vented by  pouring  into  each  vat  2  decilitres  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid.  Crystallization  does  not  commence  for  8  days : 
when  f  of  the  mass  are  solidified  the  pins  are  removed  and  the 
liquid  flows  out.  The  crystals  are  then  dried  on  cakes  of  plaster, 
in  a  drying  machine,  of  which  the  temperature  should  not  exceed 
77°,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fusion  of  the  grains. 

Glucose  in  grains  is  rarely  made,  except  for  the  purpose  of  adul- 
terating brown  sugar. 

Glucose,  in  syrup  or  in  bulk,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer 
and  alcohol,  and  for  the  improvement  of  e 
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§  1307.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  cane-sugar,  by  being  boiled 
■with  acids,  is  readily  converted  in  sugar  turning  to  the  left,  which 
itself,  after  some  time,  undergoes  a  change,  and  separates  from  its 
solntions  in  the  form  of  grape-sugar  or  glucose.  If  the  action  of 
the  acids  be  continued,  and  especially  if  they  be  highly  concen- 
trated, the  reactions  produced  are  much  more  complicated.  Fruit- 
sugar  and  glucose  should,  moreover,  evidently  yieldthe  same  products. 

On  dissolving  100  parts  of  cane-sugar  in  300  parts  of  water,  to 
■which  30  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  heating  the  liquor, 
it  will  soon  be  seen  to  turn  bro^wn.  The  new  products  formed  vary 
■with  the  temperature  of  the  liqnor ;  and  if  the  experiment  be  made 
in  a  retort  communicating  with  a  receiver  in  which  a  vacuum  has 
been  effected,  the  liquor  boils  at  a  low  temperature;  while  if  the 
operation  be  arrested  after  the  distillation  tof  a  portion  of  the  water, 
the  residue  is  found  to  contain  glucic  acid,  in  larger  quantity 
according  to  the  prolongation  of  the  action ;  besides  a  small  quan- 
tity of  apoglucic  acid.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  liqnor  be  boiled, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  after  having  previously  filled 
the  apparatus  with  carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen  gas,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  osygen  of  the  air  from  affecting  the  reaction,  it  turns 
brown,  and  soon  deposits  black  flakes,  formed  by  the  admixture  of 
two  new  substances,  vXmin  and  ulmie  aeid.  These  substances  are 
separated  by  means  of  potassa,  which  forms  a  soluble  salt  with  ulmic 
acid,  while  the  ulmin  is  isolated.  The  formula  of  ulmin,  dried  at 
284°,  is  C^gHjaO^ ;  and  the  solution  of  ulmate  of  potassa,  which  is 
of  a  deep  red  colonr,  deposits,  when  saturated  with  an  acid,  uhnic  aeid 
in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  black  precipitate.  The  acid  is  slightly 
soluble  in  fresh  water,  but  does  not  dissolve  in  water  containing 
acids  or  salts.  The  composition  of  idmic  acid,  dried  at  284°,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  ulmin,  but  at  383°  it  loses  2  equivalents  of  water 
■without  further  change,  and  takes  the  formula  C„H„0,3.  The 
acid  dried  at  284°  is  therefore  a  hydrate  0„H,,O^-f  2H0.  By 
dissolving  ulmie  acid  in  ammonia,  a  soluble  salt  is  obtained,  of  the 
formula  (NH„HO),0^HjjOj5;  and  by  pouring  soluble  metallic 
salts  into  a  solution  of  uhnate  of  ammonia,  double  ammonia«al 
ulmates  are  precipitated.  Thus,  the  formula  of  the  precipitate 
yielded  by  nitrate  of  silver  ia 

(NH3HO),0«H„0^-FAgO,C^H„0^. 

The  water  which  distilled  over  during  the  ebullition  of  the  sugar 
■with  sulphuric  acid  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  formic  acid 
CjHOjiHO ;  the  production  of  which,  being  rich  in  oxygen,  explains 
how  sugar,  in  which  oxygen  and  hydrogen  exist  in  quantities  form- 
ing water,  yields,  in  this  new  reaction,  substances  in  which  hydro- 
gen predominates.     If  the  contact  of  air  is  not  avoided  in  this  ex- 
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perjmcnt,  or  better  eti!),  if  the  boiling  he  effected  in  glass  vessels, 
the  ulmin  and  ulmic  acid  undergo  new  transformations,  which,  to  be 
perfect,  require  a  prolonged  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  ia 
still  further  concentrated  by  evaporation :  two  black  substances, 
humin,  and  humic  acid,  are  formed,  and  are  separated  by  potassa, 
which  dissolves  the  latter.  The  formula  of  humin  is  C„H,jOjj,  and 
that  of  humic  acid  OjoHijOu;  and  these  substances  are  therefore 
derived  from  ulmia  and  nlmio  acid  by  simple  oxidation.  The  for- 
mula of  hydrated  humic  acid  is  C^iHjsOu,  showing  it  to  be  isomeric 
with  humin ;  but  as  it  loses  3  equivalents  of  water  by  heat,  its  for- 
mula should  be  wiitten  C«,HjjNju+SHO.  In  fact,  the  formula  of 
the  humate  of  silver,  dried  at  212°,  ia  AgO,CinHj,Oi3. 

When  the  action  of  acids  is  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  when  the  humin  and  humic  acid  are  boiled  with  concentrated 
chlorohydric  acid,  formic  acid  is  again  disengaged,  and  a  black 
substance  is  obtained,  the  composition  of  which,  dried  at  293°, 
corresponds  to  G^Ji,/)^.  The  same  substance  ia  formed  when 
humin  and  humic  acid  are  boiled  with  a  concentrated  solntion  of 
caustic  potaasa,  and  the  residue  of  evaporation  is  heated  to  572". 
When  the  action  of  the  caustic  potassa  is  continued,  raising  the 
temperature  more  and  more,  there  are  successively  formed  two  new 
substances,  insoluble  in  potassa,  the  formula  of  the  first  of  which  is 
Cj^HjgOg,  and  that  of  the  second  Cg^HjOa.  By  comparing  the 
formula  of  these  compounds,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  po' 
immediately  effects  the  separation  of  new  quantities  of  water. 

ACTtOH  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID  ON  CELLULOSE. 
1 1308.  Cellulose  dissolves  readdy  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  being  first  conYcrted  into  dextrin,  and  then  into  glucose.  The 
experiment  is  made  by  wetting  2  parts  of  old  linen,  or  paper,  with 
8  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  digesting  the  mixture  for 
several  hours,  and  treating  the  gummy  matter,  which  remains  per- 
fectly colourless,  with  water.  The  si:dphuric  acid  is  then  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  filtered,  when  the  liquor  contains 
dextrin,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  soluble  salt  of  baryta, 
formed  by  a  peculiar  acid  containing  sulphuric  acid.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  mixture  be  boiled  for  several  hours  with  water,  the 
dextrin  is  completely  converted  into  glucose,  and  a  weight  of  this 
sugai-  may  be  obtained  greater  than  that  of  the  linen  used  in  the 
experiment ;  which  result  ia  explained  by  the  formulfe  of  the  two 
substances ;  that  of  cellulose  being  C^^toO^f,,  while  that  of  glucose 
3  Cj,HnO„ ;  showing  that  the  cellulose  combines  with  water  to  form 


Starch,  inuliu,  and  the  gums  likewise  dissolve  in  cold  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  are  converted  into  products  analogous  to 
those  yielded  by  cellulose. 
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1 1309.  Tlie  concentrated  nitric  acid  of  commerce  acts^  enorgQ- 
tically,  when  hot,  on  all  these  substances,  first  dissolving  them,  and 
then  giving  ofi' nitrous  vapours;  while,  ifthe  operation  be  sufficiently 
prolonged,  the  liquid  is  found  to  contain  only  oxalic  mixed  with  an 
excess  of  nitric  acid.  It  has  been  mentioned  (§  259)  that  this  is 
one  way  of  preparing  oxalic  acid.  But  fey  using  more  dilate  nitric 
acid,  and  heating  it  in  a  water-bath,  a  new  acid,  which  has  been 
called  oxysaccharic,  and  sometimes  oxalhydrie  acid,  is  Srst  formed ; 
the  best  method  of  obtaining  which  consists  in  heating  in  a  water- 
bath  1  part  of  cane-sugar  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
with  2  parts  of  nitric  acid.  When  the  evolution  of  nitrous  vapours 
ceases,  the  liquor  is  saturated  with  chalk,  and  then  filtered  to  sepa- 
rate the  oxalate  of  lime  and  chalk  in  excess ;  after  which  acetate 
of  lead  is  added,  which  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  oxysac- 
charate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  is  suspended  in  water,  and  decom- 
posed by  ft  current  of  sulfhydric  acid  gas,  which  precipitates 
sulphide  of  lead,  while  the  oxysaccharic  acid  remains  isolated  in  the 
liquor.  This  is  divided  into  2  equal  parts,  one  of  which  being 
exactly  saturated  by  carbonate  of  potassa,  the  other  half  is  added 
to  it ;  by  which  means  a  hinoxysaccharate  of  potassa  is  produced,  a 
salt  which  crystallizes  readily,  and  may  be  purified  hj  successive 
crystallizations.  It  is  easy  to  prepare  oxysaccharic  acid  hj  means 
of  this  salt,  by  again  precipitating  it  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  decom- 
posing the  salt  of  lead  by  sulf  hy&c  acid. 

Oxysaccharic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  has  never  been 
ohtamed  in  a  crystalline  foi-m. 

The  binoxysaccharate  of  potassa,  which  dissolves  in  4  parts  of 
boiling  water,  but  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  has  the 
formula  {lLO+RO),G^fi,. 

The  formula  of  oxysaccharate  of  zinc  is  2ZnO,0j3HgO,,  showing 
the  acid,  therefore,  to  be  bibasic,  (§  1225.) 

Nitric  acid  readily  converts  oxysaccharic  into  oxalic  and  carbonic 
acids, 

§  IBIO.  Monohydrated  nitric  acid,  when  cold,  exerts  on  starch, 
cellulose,  and  sugar — an  action  very  difi'erent  from  that  of  the  same 
acid  when  hot  and  more  dilute ;  forming  highly  explosive,  insoluble 
substances,  which  are  suddenly  converted  into  a  gaseous  volume 
600  or  800  times  larger  than  themselves.  During  the  last  few 
years,  these  substances  have  attracted  considerable  attention,  as  it 
was  supposed  that  they  could  be  substituted  for  gunpowder. 

When  cotton  is  dipped,  for  12  or  15  minutes,  into  monohydrated 
nitric  acid,  it  does  not  change  its  appearance,  although  it  absorbs  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  acid ;  but  if  it  be  washed  and  carefully 
dried,  a  substance  retaining  the  appearance  of  cotton,  but  which 
suddenly  defiagrates  when  touched  with  a  biiraing  coal,  is  obtained. 
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This  substance  has  been  called  gttri^otton,  nitrie  cotton,  ^.TiApyroxt/l. 
Its  composition,  from  the  most  correct  analysis,  corresponds  to 
the  formula  C2,H,jOjj,5NOj ;  according  to  which,  2  equivalents  of 
cellvilose  C,aHj(,0„  have  lost  S  equivalents  of  water  and  gained  5  of 
nitric  acid. 

Pyroxil  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid,  but  dis- 
solves sparingly  in  pure  ether,  wbile  a  much  larger  proportion 
dissolves  in  ether  to  which  a  few  hundredths  of  alcohol  have  been 
added ;  and  it  also  dissolves  slightly  in  acetic  ether.  When  pro- 
perly prepared,  pyrosil  explodes  at  a  temperature  of  about  338°, 
and  yields  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  cai'bon,  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen, 
and  vapour  of  water. 

Hemp,  flax,  linen,  paper,  and,  in  short,  all  substances  consisting 
of  cellulose,  yield  analogous  products,  the  inflammability  and  pro- 
jectile force  of  which  are,  however,  not  the  same,  owing  undoubt- 
edly to  the  difference  of  cohesion  of  the  cellulose  in  the  original 
Bubstance.  Starch  yields  a  similar  product,  called  nitrio  starek,  or 
^roxam,  the  chemical  composition  of  which  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  pyroxyl.  But  pyroxam  is  soon  spoiled  spontane- 
ously, especially  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  mixture  of  equal  equivalents  of 
mOnohydrated  nitrio  acid  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  can  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  pure  monohydrated  nitric  acid.  The 
cotton  is  dipped  into  it,  withdrawn  in  15  or  20  minutes,  and  com- 
pressed with  a  glass  spatula  so  as  to  dry  it  as  much  as  possible ; 
after  which  it  is  washed  several  times,  and  carefully  dried  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  212°. 

Gun-cotton,  when  used  in  firearms,  communicates  to  the  ball  the 
same  initial  force  as  four  times  the  same  weight  of  powder,  and 
possesses  in  addition  the  advantage  of  not  fouling  the  piece  nearly 
so  much.  It  is  also  more  easily  transported,  and  is  not  injured  hj 
moisture ;  but  all  these  good  qualities  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  great  disadvantages,  which  have  led  to  its  rejection, 
after  numerous  experiments  in  various  countries.  Its  chief  objec- 
tion is  ita  liability  to  burst  the  gun,  and  in  all  cases  to  strain  it 
more  than  common  powder.  Its  price  is  also  six  times  greater 
than  that  of  powder ;  and  several  serious  accidents  have  occurred  in 
its  manufacture,  which,  however,  might  possibly  be  avoided  by 
greater  care. 

Comparative  experiments  made  in  mining  with  gun-cotton  and 
blasting-powder  have  proved  the  great  auperionty  of  the  former ; 
the  explosive  force  of  gun-cotton  having  been  found  to  be  4  times 
that  of  blasting-powder ;  and  still  greater  effect,  with  more  economy, 
has  been  produced  by  adding  -^-^  of  its  weight  of  nitrate  of  potassa 
to  the  pyroxyl. 

§  1311.  A  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether  yields  by  evaporation 
a  transparent  substance  insoluble  in  water,  and  adhering  power- 
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fully  Lo  any  bodies  to  whicli  the  etlierial  solution  i&  applied.  This 
aubstanee,  called  collodion,  is  now  extensively  used  in  surgery ; 
and  m  its  piepaiation  the  process  just  described  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  pyioxyl  la  slightly  modified;  the  cotton  being  allowed  to 
lemam  foi  1  or  2  hours  in  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  concentrated 
Bulphuiic  acid  and  2  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  then  washed 
and  dried  as  usual ;  after  which  the  product  is  treated  with  ether 
contimmg  6  or  8  hundredths  of  alcohol,  which  disaolves  a  portion 
of  it.  The  syrupy  solution,  spread  over  the  akin,  leaves,  after  the 
evaporation  of  the  ether,  an  impervious  pellicle  insoluble  iu  water, 
and  aufficiently  adhesive  to  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  adhesive  plaster  aometimcs  called  court-plaster. 

ACTION  OF  NITRIC  ACID  ON  GUMS. 
M'uoie  Acid  C„tLO„HO- 


§  1B12.  Gums  treated  with  hot  nitric  acid  of  commerce  (§  128T) 
yield,  in  addition  to  oxalic  and  carbonic  acids,  another,  the  muoie, 
which  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  and  we  have  said 
before  that  the  production  of  thia  acid  eatabliahed  a  ready  diatinc- 
tion  between  gums,  amylaceous  matter,  dextrin,  and  the  mucilagi- 
nous and  gelatinous  principlea  of  vegetables.  A  peculiar  kind  of 
sugar,  called  sugar  of  milk,  ia  found  in  the  milk  of  mammiferoua 
animals,  differing  essentially  from  the  various  kinds  of  sugar  hitherto 
deaeribed,  and  dso  yielding  mncic  acid  with  nitric  acid.  It  ia  gene- 
rally employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  acid,  by  boiling  1  part  of 
powdered  sugar  of  milk  with  6  parts  of  ordinary  nitric  acid,  and 
allowing  the  liquid  to  cool  as  soon  as  the  nitrous  vapours  cease 
passing  over,  when  the  mucic  acid  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  small 
granular  crystals.  It  is  washed  in  cold  and  then  dissolved  in  boil- 
ing water,  from  which  the  liquor  deposits  pure  mucic  acid  on  cool- 
ing. Mucic  acid  dissolves  in  66  parts  of  boiling  water,  is  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  reddens  tincture  of  litmua.  If  a  aolu- 
tion  of  it  be  rapidly  evaporated,  the  substance  undergoes  an  iso- 
meric modification  and  becomes  soluble  in  alcohol,  wMch  does  not 
dissolve  ordinary  mucic  acid ;  and  the  alcoholic  solution  deposits, 
by  evaporation,  flattened  crystals  which  dissolve  in  17  parts  of 
boiling  water.  But  this  modification  of  mucic  acid  is  not  very  fixed, 
being  rapidly  converted  into  ordinary  mucic  acid  when  its  solutions 
are  allowed  to  cool.  The  two  modifications  of  mucic  acid  yield  dif- 
ferent salts ;  and  those  of  the  second  modification,  which  are  the 
more  soluble,  are  converted,  when  cold,  into  salts  of  tho  first  modi- 
fication. 

The  alkaline  mucates  arc  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
the  other  salts  are  insoluble.  The  formula  of  mueate  of  silver  ia 
Vol,  II.— SK 
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AgO,CgH,0,,;  and  the  formula  of  crystallized  mucic  acid  is  C^Ufi^, 
which  should  perhaps  rather  be  written  G„'H.fi^,'B.O. 

Mucic  acid,  heated  in  a  glass  retort  furnished  with  a  receiver,  is 
decomposed  and  yields,  together  with  very  complicated  empyreu- 
matic  producta  and  a  residue  of  carbon,  a  new  acid,  called  ppj'o- 
mueie,  which  is  partly  deposited  in  the  form  of  crystals  in  the  neck 
of  the  retort.  By  dissolving  these  crystals  in  the  liquor  collected 
in  the  receiver,  evaporating  it  to  dryness,  and  subjecting  the  resi- 
due to  resuhlimation,  purer  pyromucic  acid  is  obtained ;  and  lastly, 
the  acid  is  redissolved  in  water  and  purified  by  crystallization. 
Pyromucic  acid,  which  is  colourless,  melts  at  about  206°,  volatiliz- 
ing at  a  higher  degree,  and  dissolves  in  26  parts  of  cold  and  4  of 
boiling  water.  The  alkaline  pyromucates  are  very  soluble  in  water, 
while  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  very  slightly  so. 

Tbe  formula  of  pyromueate  of  silver  is  AgOjCj^HgO;,  and  that 
of  sublimed  pyromucic  acid  is  O^HjOj+HO. 


PRODUCTS  OF  THE  SPONTANEOU-S  DECOMPOSITION  0"F  ClLLULOSl 
AND  OF  THE  OTHER  ESSENTIAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  VEGETABLES. 

§  1313.  Vegetables  decompose  spontaneously  when  exposed  to 
moisture  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  being  converted 
into  a  brown  substance  called  humus,  or  mould,  the  nature  of  which 
is  very  imperfectly  known.  Peat  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decom- 
position, as  well  as  the  decomposed  ligneous  substances  found  in  the 
cavities  of  certain  trees,  contain  the  same  substances.  Four  prin- 
cipal substances  have  been  procui'ed  from  it,  which  appear  to  be 
identical  with  those  obtained  by  causing  acids  to  act  on  sugar  at 
the  temperature  of  ebullition,  and  which  we  have  designated  by  the 
names  of  humin,  humic  add,  ulmin,  and  ulmic  acid ;  although 
they  sometimes,  indeed,  present  states  of  hydration  differing  from 
those  of  the  analogous  products  prepared  with  sugar. 

The  formula  of  an  ulmic  acid  obtained  from  a  peat  from  Frise 
was  Cj„H,jOj,-f2HO,  that  is,  it  contained  2  equivs.  of  water  more 
than  the  ulmic  acid  of  sugar ;  and  the  composition  of  its  ammonia- 
cal  salt  was  (NH  HO),C„H.,0„. 

A  black  peat  from  Harlem  (Holland)  yielded  a  humate  of  ammo- 
nia {NH„HO),0„H„0ia+3HO;  which  retained  its  water  at  the 
temperature  of  284°,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  analogous  salt 
prepared  with  the  humic  acid  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
sugar. 

MINERAL  FUEL. 
§  1-314.  Enormous  quantities  of  combustible  substances,  of  im- 
mense importance  in  metallurgy  and  the  various  arts,  are  found  in 
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the  liosom  of  the  earth.  They  are  evidently  produced  by  the  de- 
composition of  vegetables  which  grew  in  the  Yicinity,  or  the  debris 
of  vegetables  carried  down  by  rivers.  Peat  mosses  exhibit,  though 
OQ  a  smaller  scale,  an  example  of  this  formation ;  as  they  consist 
of  innumerable  herbaceous  vegetables,  spontaneously  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  water  and  atmospheric  air ;  and  their  various  stages 
of  alteration  may  be  followed,  from  the  perfectly  herbaceous  turf  to 
the  earthy  turf  presenting  but  few  or  no  recognisable  remains. 

The  vegetable  structure  is  frequently  perfectly  preserved  in  the 
mineral  combustibles  of  the  tertiary  formation,  where  pieces  of 
wood,  called  lignite,  are  found  still  retaining  their  original  form, 
but  having  become  friable,  and  yielding  a  brown  powder  by  pul- 
verization. 

In  the  mineral  fuel  of  older  formations,  the  vegetable  structure 
has  generally  disappeared,  and  it  forms  black,  brilliant,  compact 
masses,  of  a  schistose  texture,  yielding  a  black  or  more  or  less 
brown  povfder ;  it  is  called  pit-eoal,  or  sea-eoal,  and  is  rare  in  the 
secondary,  but  very  abundant  in  the  transition  formation ;  in  the 
tipper  stratum  of  which  they  are  so  frequent  as  to  characterize 
them  by  the  name  of  eoal  formation. 

In  the  upper  strata  of  the  transition  rocks  the  mineral  fuel, 
which  is  sometimes  called  anthracite,  is  generally  very  compact, 
rich  in  carbon,  difficult  to  ignite,  and  yielding  but  little  volatile  mat- 
ter by  calcination.  Anthracite  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  found 
in  the  superior  strata,  and  even  in  the  secondary  rocks. 

Pit-coal  of  the  coal  formation  yields  on  calcination  a  great  quan- 
tity of  volatile  substances  and  inflammable  gases,  and  experiences, 
prior  to  decomposition,  an  incipient  fusion,  while  the  coal  remaining, 
or  the  coke,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  swollen  or  bloated  mass.  Al- 
though the  structure  of  plants  can  no  longer  be  recognised  in  certain 
combustible  minerals,  their  vegetable  origin  is  undoubted,  for  in  the 
layers  of  schist  or  sandstone  ■vraichbound  the  layers  of  coal,  impres- 
sions of  plants  are  frequently  found,  which  are  so  distinct  and  clear 
as  to  enable  the  botanists  to  detect  the  family  to  which  they  belong, 
and  thus,  partly,  to  restore  the  flora  of  antediluvial  epochs. 

In  the  tertiary  rocks  a  mineral  fuel  is  also  found,  which  is  soft,  or 
easily  fusible,  forming  irregular  masses,  or  a  kind  of  strata,  and  pre- 
senting a  bearing  analogous  to  that  of  the  lignites,  while  at  other 
times  they  permeate  layers  of  schist  or  sandstone  belonging  to  va^ 
rious  geological  formations,  and  then  seem  to  arise  from  the  decom- 
position, by  heat,  of  other  combustible  minerals  contained  in  the 
earth.  Some  of  these  substances,  which  are  called  bitumen,  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  are  fetid,  yielding,  on  distilla- 
tion, considerable  quantities  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  They  appear 
to  have  been  generated  by  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter,  chiefly 
by  that  of  fishes,  the  impressions  of  which  are  frequently  found  in 
the  neighbouring  rocks. 
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§  1315.  Coals  may  te  divided  into  fire  classes ; 

1.  The  anthracites. 

2.  !Fat  and  strong,  or  hard  pit-coal. 

3.  Fai  blacksmith's  or  bituminous  coal. 

4.  Fat  coal  burning  with  a  long  flame. 

5.  Ihy  coal  burning  with  a  long  flame. 

1.  Calcination  scarcely  changes  the  appearance  of  anthi'acites,  as 
their  fragments  still  retain  their  sharp  edges,  and  do  not  adhere  to 
each  other.  They  have  a  vitreoue  lustre,  and  their  surface  is  some- 
times iridescent,  while  their  powder  is  black  or  grayish-black.  They 
burn  with  difficulty,  but  generate  a  large  amount  of  heat  when  their 
combustion  is  properly  effected.  In  blast-furnaces  anthracites  re- 
quire a  great  blast,  and  those  only  can  be  used  which  do  not  soon  fall 
to  powder,  as  otherwise  the  furnace  would  be  speedily  choked.  We 
have  seen  {§  1072)  that  anthracite  is  used  in  Wales  for  heating  re- 
verberatory  furnaces ;  and  it  is  now  proper  to  remark,  that  the  flame 
produced  by  the  combustible  under  these  circumstances  is  not  owing 
to  the  combustion  of  the  volatile  substances  given  off  by  the  anthra- 
cite, but  rather  to  the  combustion  of  the  carbonic  oxide  formed  by 
the  passage  of  air  through  a  thick  layer  of  fuel. 

2.  Fat  and  strong,  or  hard  pit-coals,  yields  a  coke  with  metallic 
lustre,  but  less  bloated  and  more  dense  than  that  of  blacksmiths' 
coals.  They  are  more  esteemed  in  metallurgic  operations  requiring 
a  lively  and  steady  fire,  and  yield  the  best  coke  for  blast-furnaces, 
Their  powder  is  ferownish-black. 

3.  Fat  bituminous,  or  blacksmith's  coals,  yield  a  very  bloated  or 
swollen  eoke,  with  metallic  lustre,  and  are  more  highly  valued  for 
forging  purposes,  because  they  produce  a  very  strong  heat,  and  allow 
the  formation  of  small  cavities,  in  which  the  pieces  to  be  forged  can 
be  heated.  Blacksmith's  coal  is  of  a  beautiful  black  colour,  and 
exhibits  a  characteristic  fatty  lustre :  its  powder  is  brown.  It  is 
generally  brittle,  and  breaks  into  cubical  fragments,  which  adhere 
to  each  other  in  the  fire. 

4.  Fat  coals  burning  with  a  long  flame  generally  yield  a  swollen, 
metalloid  coke,  less  bloated,  however,  than  that  of  blacksmith's 
coal.  These  coala  are  much  esteemed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
particularly  when  a  sudden  blast  is  required,  as  in  puddling,  and 
are  also  well  adapted  to  domestic  purposes,  and  are  preferred  for 
the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas.  They  yield  a  good  coke,  but 
in  small  quantity,  and  their  powder  is  brown. 

5.  Dry  pit-coal  burning  with  a  long  flame  yields  a  solid,  me- 
talloidal  coke,  the  various  fragments  of  which  scarcely  adhere  to  each 
other  by  carbonization.  This  coal  is  also  applicable  to  steam-boilers, 
and  burns  with  a  long  flame,  which,  however,  soon  fails,  and  does 
not  produce  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  the  coals  of  the  preceding 
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5  1310.  The  elementary  analysis  of  combustible  minerals,  which 
easily  explains  their  various  properties,  and  indicates  the  uses  to 
■ffhicfl  each  is  most  applicable,  is  effected  like  that  of  organic  sub- 
stances, (§  1210  et  seq. ;)  but  as  coal  is  generally  difBcult  to  bum,  it 
ia  neeeaaary,  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  by  which  the  quantity 
of  water  and  carbonic  acid  it  contains  is  determined,  to  pass  a  cur- 
rent of  oxygen  gaa  through  the  tube,  {§  1211,)  which  burns  the  last 
particles  of  carbon.  The  organic  analysis  of  coal  yields  the  hydro- 
gen, carbon,  and  nitrogen  which  they  contain ;  but  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  which  exists  in 
very  various  degrees  in  them,  and  which  remains  in  the  ashes  after 
combustion. 

!B"or  this  purpose  two  grammes  of  the  coal  are  ignited  in  a  thin 
platinum  capsule,  heated  by  an  alcoholic-lamp,  and  the  ashes  re- 
maining are  weighed.  This  method  of  incineration  is  difficult,  and 
requires  considerable  time,  only  in  those  anthracites  which  do  not 
burn  readily,  and  it  is  then  more  easily  eifected  if  the  coarsely  pow- 
dered anthracite  be  placed  in  a  small  platinum  vessel,  heated  in  a 
current  of  oxygen  in  a  porcelain  tube. 

It  is  essential  carefully  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  ashes. 
Sea,-coal  of  the  coal  formation  frequently  leaves  argillaceoos  ashes, 
in  which  case  there  is  a  trifling  error  in  the  supposed  composition 
of  the  fuel,  because  the  small  quantity  of  water  always  contained  in 
clay,  and  which  it  loses  at  a  red-heat,  is  regarded  aa  existing  in  the 
state  of  hydrogen ;  and  this  error,  which  is  of  no  importance  if  the 
quantity  of  ashes  is  small,  may  be  considerable  in  the  opposite  case. 
The  ashes  often  contain,  likewise,  peroxide  of  iron,  which  metal  ge- 
nerally existe  in  coal  in  the  state  of  pyrites,  and  the  analysis  is 
thus  inaccurate  for  two  reasons :  the  proportion  of  ashes  is  valued 
at  too  low  a  rate,  because,  instead  of  the  iron  pyrites,  sesquioxide 
of  iron  is  weighed,  the  weight  of  which,  for  the  same  quantity  of 
iron,  ia  less ;  and  again,  in  combustion  by  oxide  of  copper,  the 
substance  may  yield  sulphurous  acid,  which  interferes  with  the  deter- 
mination of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  The  latter  cause  of  error  is 
avoided  by  placing  in  the  combustion-tube,  in  front  of  the  oxide  of 
copper,  a  column  of  one  or  two  decimetres  of  oxide  of  lead,  which 
completely  retains  the  sulphurous  acid,  (§  1216.)  The  quantity  of 
pyrites  in  the  coal  may  h6  ascertained  by  determining,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  quantity  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  which  exists  in  the  ashos, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  yielded  by  a  known 
weight  of  coal,  powdered  very  finely,  and  acted  on  by  fuming  nitric 
acid,  or  ordinary  nitric  acid,  to  which  small  quantities  of  chlorate  of 
potassa  are  gradually  added.  It  is  evident  that  these  determina- 
tions are  necessary  only  when  the  combustible  produces  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ashes,  and  when  the  latter  are  very  ochrous. 

Coal  belonging  to  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations  often 
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yields  calcareous  ashes,  in  which  case  it  becomes  necessary,  before 
■weighing  them,  to  sprinkle  them  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, which  is  subsequently  evaporated  at  a  gentle  temperature. 
But  the  determination  of  the  carbon  is  generally  inaccurate,  because 
the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  ashes  gives  off,  by  contact  with  the  ox- 
ide of  copper  i^  the  combustion-tube,  a  portion  of  its  carbonic  acid ; 
and  the  oxide  of  copper  must  then  be  replaced  by  chromate  of  lead, 
intimately  and  largely  mixed,  with  the  coal  reduced  to  impalpable 
powder,  (§  1216,)  after  which  the  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  car- 
bonates of  the  ashes,  which  has  been  determined  by  direct  weighing 
of  these  carbonates,  is  snhtracted  from  the  carbonic  acid  formed 
by  combustion. 

Coal  also  retains  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  hygrometric  water,  which 
must  he  previously  driven  off  by  drying  it  in  a  stove  at  270°  or  280°. 

1 1317.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
the  nature  of  a  combustible,  to  determine  the  weight  of  coke  it 
yields  by  burning ;  and  it  is  indispensable  that  this  operation  should 
always  he  conducted  under  the  same  circumstances,  as  the  quantity 
and  nature  of  the  coke  depend  on  the  manner  of  calcination.  The 
best  method  consists  in  placing  3  gm.  of  the  coal  in  a  thin  pla- 
tinum crucible,  accurately  covered  by  its  lid,  and  rapidly  heating 
it  to  a  red-heat.  The  crucible  is  kept  at  a  red-heat  for  eight 
minutes,  and  after  cooling  without  being  uncovered,  the  coke  is 
weighed,  and  carefnlly  examined.* 

§  1318.  The  calorific  power  of  fuel  is  calculated  from  its  chemi- 
cal composition ;  admitting  that  this  power  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
that  of  the  carbon  it  contains,  and  that  of  the  hydrogen  obtained 
by  subtracting  from  the  total  quantity  of  hydrogen  that  which 
would  form  water  with  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  fuel.  This  hy- 
pothesis is  not  strictly  true,  but  itmay  be  admitted  when  tho  quan- 
tities of  heat  afforded  by  various  kinds  of  fuel  are  only  to  he  com- 
pared by  approximation,  f 

This  comparison  is  generally  made  in  another  way,  based  on  the 
supposition  that  the  calorific  powers  of  combustibles  are  in  propor- 
tion to  their  reducing  powers ;  that  is,  to  the  weight  of  the  same  oxide 
which  they  can  reduce  to  the  metallic  state.  An  intimate  mixture 
of  1  gramme  of  finely  powdered  combustible  and  40  gm.  of  litharge 
being  introduced  into  an  earthen  crucible,  20  gm.  of  litharge  are 
added,  and  the  crucible  is  covered  with  its  lid  and  rapidly  heated 
to  a  red-heat.  It  is  allowed  to  cool,  and,  after  being  broken,  the 
lump  of  load  is  weighed,  which  rapidly  separates  from  the  scoria  of 
the  litharge ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  calorific  powers  of  combus- 

*  Rapid  cokiug  ia  -very  wasteful  of  coke,  and  yielda  a  largei-  amount  of  titr  and 
gaseouB  products — J.  0.  B. 

I  M.  Bull's  Bxperiments  on  fuel,  the  best  ever  made,  have  shown  t!ie  fallacy 
of  the  assumption  named  in  the  test. — J.  0.  B. 
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tiblea  are  in  proportion  to  tlie  weight  of  lead  yielded  by  this  experi- 
ment. This  supposition  is  not  absolutely  exact,  because  combusti- 
bles yield,  before  attaining  the  temperature  at  which  they  act  on 
the  litharge,  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  substances  possesamg  a  re- 
ducing power — which  substances  are  more  abundant  in  combustibles 
of  recent  formation  than  in  those  containing  a  larger  proportion 
of  oxygen. 

§  1319.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  a  large 
number  of  kinds  of  mineral  fuel,  taken  from  varioia  geological  for- 
mations, and  from  the  kinds  best  marked  and  most  extensirely  ap- 
plied in  the  arts.  The  fragments  containing  least  ashes  have  also 
been  chosen,  in  order  to  cast  no  uncertainty  on  the  composition  of 
the  combustible  itself. 

The  table  contains,  lat,  the  actual  composition  of  the  coal,  as 
afforded  by  direct  analysis;  and,  2d!y,  the  composition  calculated 
by  abstracting  the  ashes  contained : — 
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Wales 

Mayenne 

Eolduo 

■  Alais  (Rocho- 

BeUe) 

Riva-de-Sier. 
(P.  Henri). 

■  Rivo-de-»ier. 
Rive-de-Gier. 


Kenoastle... 

FlenuofMoi 

1. 
IdaaS 

Rire-de-Sie 
(cemetary) 

IdemZ 

Eive-de-Gie 

Jdem2 

LavByssc... 
Lanoaihii'e. , 

Commentry. 


Is  found  in  an  aigUlaceons  tronsitioi 
schist,'  fraoture  Titraonsi  eoki 
pulveFolent 

In  Ihe  lower  porKon  of  Iha  coal  for 
mation ;  fracture  Titreons  and  con 
choida!;  oolte  pnlTBrnlent. 

fraotiirs  oonchoidal  and  vitreona 

coke  not  adherents ,. 

Loner  part  of  the  coal  formation 
fracture  viEreons,  bnt  texture  lami 
nated^  coke  slightly  adherent..... 

L  Bandstone;    fracture  unequal; 
ike  metalloid ;  slightly  swollen  or 

I  sandstone  {   fi^cture  schistose ; 
)ke  metalloid  and  airollen... 

Coal  formaUon;  of  a  beantifnlly 
black,  greasy  lustra ;  very  swollen 
metalloid  coke. 

Coal  formation;  of  a  beanUfulblao  , 
fracture  more  schistose  j  coke  rather 
less  swollen 

Coal  formation ;  of  a  boautifalblac^i 
fracture  schistose  and  prismaUo ; 
coke  swollen 

Coal   formation;    rhomboidal   frag- 

mentsj  eoka  swollen 

Coal  formation ;  less  marlied  rl 

boldal  eleavaga ;  aoke  Bwollan 

Coal  formaBon ;  lustra  feeble,  ta: 

schLBtose:   coke  swollen,  but 

.     braUant 

The  same  as  So.  1 

'  Coal  formation ;  Instre  more  marked, 
textare  very  schistose  ;  coke  swol- 

'Coal  formation;  lustra  very  fei 
fracture  unaqnol,  and  not  schistose ; 
coke  lesBBWolIen 

'  Coal  formation ;  lustre  brilliant ;  frac- 
tare  concboidnlj  coke  swollen  and 
light 

'Coal  formation;  HngllBh can«ei-coa2,- 
withoutlnstre;  fracture  concholdalj 

coke  fritted  and  brilliant 

Coal  formation ;  lustre  hnlliant,  tes- 
ture  sohiatose ;  adherent  mctalloM 
coke,  but  alightly  sifoUen 

Coal  formntion,-  resembling  oannel- 
caal;  fraetnre  eoncholdal;  metal- 
loid fritted  coke. 

CoilI  formation;  fracture  laminated ; 
lustra  brilliant ;  coke  slightly  ad- 
herent, but  not  swollen 
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Bensflf. 

c... 

...........  .c-...n.. 

™™™,Tn.^..n.,.™j 

aotbD, 

C..»n. 

Hjdroa™ 

"'IT 

Agbei. 

e..™. 

Bjdiosfn. 

"ZT 

I.i63 
1.S67 

81.3 
90.9 

91.39 
911.72 

90.20 

S.33 

4,18 

69 

80 
43 

37 

4.67 

1.5S 

2.25 

93.59 
92.76 
fll,5S 
92.28 

2.55 

4,38 

3.80 
4.46 
3.44 

1.SI6 

r6.3 

..... 

1.85 
4.99 

69 
49 

1.41 
3.96 

89,31 
89.39 

4.92 
5.05 

5.7T 
5.66 

1.E9S 
1.280 

68.5 

85 

25 
59 

75 

5 

14 
86 
34 

6 

11 

IS 
44 

87.85 
87,97 

5.23 
4.93 

6 

S3 
73 

1.288 

1.2B8 
1.3U 
1.284 

1.353 
1.319 

69.3 

70.9 

fit.6 
65.6 

57,9 

(32.5 

83 

80 
81 

S2 

81 

72 

ir 

69 
00 
00 

59 

5 
5 
4 
5 

29 

43 

27 

ei 

59 
99 

3T 
68 

29 

9 

10 
7 

9 

9 

13 

10 
18 

34 
73 

10 
60 
19 

3 

5 

0 

10 
88 

57 
99 

13 
55 
63 

85.30 
S6.8S 

B3.B1 

83.13 
S5.12 
85.38 
84,03 

81.79 

6.4S 

5.77 

5.75 

5.50 
5.33 

5.30 

7 
9 

63 
93 

61 

53 
91 

ISC 

67  0 

75,43 

5.23 

17.0(5 

77.19 

6.35 

17.46 
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..«. 

».,..„..„.,.......„».».. 

1 

1 

J     luatra  vitceoua;  fnujtare  oonohoi- 

Jarassio  formation;    grayish-hlack i 
lustre  Titraona  ;  coke  pulvemleiit.. 
Jurasaio    fonnaUon;    aapect    of  fat 
eools;  eoke  metalloid  mid  siFoUeB. 
f  Marls  of  tha  lower  oolita ;  aspeot  of 
i      GoeJs  burning  nltli  a  long  flame ; 

Oberokirohen 

Coral 

Notny 

" 

fVoriegaled  mark;  oC  a  dull  biaak; 
i      iVaoture  uneciual  ,■  ooke  not  adhe- 

m 

Siiint-Gkons.. 
Bekstat. 

f Green    aandatono;    rery    brilliant; 
i      IVactnre  eonehoidal;  adlierent  me- 

" 

The  sama  as  that  from  8iJnt  Oirons. 

i 

r.  Perfeotlig- 

fOf  a  baantifiil  blaok;   fraotnre  un- 
i      equal ;  &ae  from  ligaeous  texture ; 

Bonolies.du- 
Rhone 

Mt.  Moiasner. 

Lnwer  Alps... 

f  SoMstose;  pure  and  brilliant  black; 
J      tree  ftom  ligneous  loxture;  eoka 

1  Blank ;  lustre  greasy;  ooke  diehUy 

IL^  Imperfeet^ 

of  vegetable  organization ;  coko  not 

Umber-Eolouradi  friablo;  atieak  red- 
diah-brown ;  tastnre  ligneonB ;  coke 

Fossil  wood;   woody  testoro ;  rery 

'sS?'{ 

Ellel)ogen 

1     cboidal;  very  liglit  melaUoid  coke 
j  Velvat-blaolc  colour ;  luatra  greaay ; 

IV.  Asiihaltum.. 

[Black;  reiy  brilliant;  Blrong  smell; 
\      melts  below  212  =  ,-   coka  exoeed- 

1 

Turfs  or  Peats 

Vuioaire 

f  In  a  very  advanced  stage  of  altera- 
i     Uon,  though  Etill  exhibiting  some 

Champ-da- 
PeQ 

fin  a  less  advanoed  stage  of  altera: 

. 
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Denri^. 

b^'^I^i 

...„.«,.«=  c»...™.. 

T^^vV.!' 

"-™ 

Clrton. 

Hjar.e=». 

^3- 

A.h,., 

c..™. 

=,d.^.. 

''ZT 

1.362 

E9.S 

88.54 

i.er 

5.22 

92.78 

175 

i.gi9 

E8.9 

70.51 

0.92 

2,10 

2G,47 

95.90 

1.25 

2.85 

1.319 

77.8 

8S.27 

4.83 

5,00 

1,00 

89.16 

4.88 

6.96 

u« 

53.3 

74.35 

4.74 

i...i 

11.S6 

83.40 

5,32 

n,28 

1,110 

51.2 

63.41 

4,35 

14.04 

19.20 

77,25 

6,38 

17,57 

1.313 
1.3  OS 

42.5 
42.0 

rL94 
74.3S 

6.45 

5.7a 

18.53 

s 

15,02 

5.69 
5,84 

19.20 

1,2T2 

49.1 

69.52 

5.09 

19.90 

4.09 

73,18 

6.88 

21,14 

1.254 

41.1 

63.01 

4.58 

18.98 

13,43 

73.75 

5,29 

21.93 

1.S51 

48.6 

70.73 

4.85 

22.65 

1,77 

73.00 

4.93 

23.07 

i.are 

49.5 

69.05 

5.20 

22.74 

3,01 

7i.20 

5.3a 

23.44 

1.186 

.,8.0 

80.36 

5,00 

25.fl2 

9.02 

66,30 

5,49 

28.15 

1.100 

S6.1 

63.43 

4.98 

sr.ii 

5,49 

66.134 

5,27 

28,69 

1.167 

" 

5fi.27 

6.70 

36.84 

2.19 

56,50 

5.83 

37,67 

1.15? 

27.4 

72.78 

7.46 

I4.S0 

4.96 

76.68 

7,85 

15,57 

1.191 

S9.0 

74.82 

7,25 

13.99 

3.94 

77.88 

7.55 

H,5J 

1.06S 

9.0 

78.10 

B,30 

9,80 

2,80 

80,34 

0,57 

10,09 

;; 

", 

5e.25 
57.29 

5,63 

32,54 

5,58 

69.67 
60.06 

0^21 

33>3 

" 

57.00 

6.11 

31.56 

6.33 

60.21 

6.45 

33.34 

" 

49.60 

5.80 

42.56 

2.04 

50.63 

6.94 

4.'i.44 
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§  1320.  In  order  to  see  how  the  composition  of  mlneriii  com- 
bustibles Taries  with  their  qualities  in  the  arts  and  geological  age, 
the  numbers  contained  in  the  last  three  columns  of  the  table  must 
be  compared;  that  is,  those  which  exhibit  the  composition  of  these 
combustibles  after  the  ashes  axe  removed.  On  aseuraiog  as  a 
standard  of  comparison  the  coals  of  the  third  class,  and  ascendmg 
from  this  to  those  of  the  second,  it  will  be  found  that  the  quantity 
of  hydrogen  is  nearly  the  same,  hut  that  the  oxygen  has  remarkably 
decreased  and  been  replaced  by  carbon.  On  passing  from  the 
second  class  to  the  first,  it  will  he  observed  that  both  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  decrease,  while  the  carbon  increases  in  the  same  ratio. 

Starting  always  from  the  UeKksmitTi's  coal,  we  descend  toward 
the  fourth  class,  and  remark  that,  generally,  the  hydrogen  exists  in 
greater  quantity;  and  that  the  carbon  decreases  remarkably  and 
is  replaced  by  oxygen.  Lastly,  in  the  fifth  class,  the  oxygen  has 
still  increased,  and  taken  the  place  of  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
carbon. 

Fat  pit-coal  may  become  dry  in  two  ways :  either  by  passing  into 
anthracite,  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  both  decreasing,  and  the  carbon 
increasing  in  the  same  ratio,  or  by  approaching  the  more  modern 
combustibles,  the  lignites,  the  carbon  decreasing  and  being  replaced 
by  oxygen ;  in  which  latter  case  the  ratio  between  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  increases, 

By  now  comparing  the  combustibles  of  the  secondary  with  those 
of  tlie  coal  formation,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  inferior  stratum 
of  the  latter  formation,  the  same  variety  can  be  distinguished. 
Thus,  the  anthracites  of  Lamure  and  Macot,  which  are  found  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Jurassic  rocks,  present  the  same  composition 
as  those  in  the  transition  rocks ;  while  the  coal  from  Obernkirchen, 
which  also  exists  in  the  Jurassic  formation,  has  the  same  properties 
and  composition  as  those  of  the  carboniferous  formation.  Lastly, 
the  coal  from  C^ral,  which  also  occurs  ia  the  Jurassic  formation, 
belongs,  on  account  of  its  composition  and  applications  in  the  arts, 
to  the  class  of  fat  coal  burning  with  a  long  flame. 

The  coal  found  in  the  upper  stratum  of  secondaiy  rocks  re- 
sembles, on  the  contrary,  the  combustibles  of  the  tertiary  rocks  or 
the  lignites,  which  differ  from  the  coal  of  the  older  rocks  \>y  con- 
taining less  carbon  and  more  oxygen ;  and,  as  their  formation 
approaches  a  modern  period,  their  composition  resembles  more 
closely  that  of  wood.  The  charcoal  they  yield  by  calcination  be- 
comes more  and  more  dry :  thus,  the  jet  of  chalk  still  yields  a  fritted 
metalloid  coke,  while  the  lignites  of  the  tertiary  rocks  produce  a 
non-metalloid  charcoal,  the  fragments  of  which  do  not  adhere  to 
each  other,  and  resemble  in  appearance  wood  charcoal. 

The  bitumens,  which  are  evidently  products  of  distillation  of 
older  combustibles,  or  produced  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition 
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of  animal  aubstitnces,  differ  esscntiallj  from  coal  properly  so  called, 
by  containing  nmch  larger  quantities  of  hydrogen. 

ALCOHOLIC  FERMENTATION 
§  1321.  The  majority  of  vegetables  containing  amylaceous  matter 
contain,  at  the  same  time,  substances  which  can,  under  favourable 
circumstsinceaj  convert  this  matter  into  sugar.  These  substances 
are  sometimes  developed  only  at  certain  stages  of  vegetation ;  as, 
e.  g.  the  grains  of  the  cerelia  contain  at  the  moment  of  germination 
a  peculiar  substance,  diastase,  {§  1305,)  which  chiefly  resides  at  the 
point  of  insertion  of  the  germ  in  the  gi-ain,  and  which,  nnder  fa- 
vourable conditions,  rapidly  converts  starch  into  a  soluble  sub- 
stance, dextrin,  and  then  into  sugar,  if  its  action  be  continued  for 
a  suflicieDt  length  of  time.  In  these  successive  transformations  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  amylaceous  matter  is  unchanged,  while 
it  has  become  soluble,  and  may  be  carried  into  the  circulation  of  the 
sap,  where  it  aids  in  the  development  of  the  vegetable,  by  forming 
the  cellulose  which  is  to  constitute  the  skeleton  of  the  new  plant. 

Ripe  fruits  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  like- 
wise contain  a  peculiar  substance,  called  ferment,  which,  under 
certain  circumstances,  possesses  the  property  of  decomposing  the 
sugary  matter  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  ;  a  certain  tempera- 
ture and  the  contact  of  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  being  required 
for  the  exercise  of  the  action.  If  ripe  grapes  be  expressed  under 
mercury,  and  the  juice  collected  in  a  bell-glass  completely  filled 
with  mercury,  it  will  remain  unchanged  for  several  days ;  but  if  a 
few  bubbles  of  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  be  introduced  into  the 
bell-glass,  a  considerable  volume  of  gas  is  disengaged,  the  evolution 
.  of  which  ceases  generally  in  2  or  3  days.  If  the  juice  be  then  ex- 
amined, a  volatile  liquid,  called  alcohol,  will  be  found  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  all  the  sugar ;  but  if  the  sugary  substance  of  the  fruit 
is  not  decomposed  in  the  uninjured  fruit,  it  is  because  the  active 
principle,  or  ferment,  or  the  substances  which  produce  it,  did  not 
come  in  contact  with  oxygen,  a  condition  indispensable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fermentation. 

Ferment  is  also  produced  when  animal  or  vegetable  matter  is 
allowed  to  decompose  spontaneously,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
when  it  is  called  yeast  of  beer,  or  simply  ?/eo!s(,  which  substance  soon 
effects  the  fermentation  of  the  acjueous  solution  of  the  sugars  and 
their  complete  conversion  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  Muscular 
flesh,  urine,  gelatin,  white  of  eggs,  cheese,  gluten,  legumiu,  extracts 
of  meat  and  blood,  left  to  themselves  for  some  time,  exposed  to  air 
and  moisture,  and  thus  undergoing  the  process  known  as  putrefac- 
tion, cause  sugars  to  ferment,  and  convert  them  into  alcohol  anc! 
carbonic  acid. 

All  the  sugars  above  described  undergo  this  decomposition  under 
the  influence  of  ferment,  and  it  is  a  distinctive  character  of  this 
Vol.  II.— 2  8 
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class  of  organic  products,  although  they  do  not  all  experienee  it  in 
the  same  space  of  time ;  the  sugar  of  acid  fruits  turning  to  the  left, 
the  solid  sugar  of  dry  fruita  and  glucose  being  very  rapidly  de- 
stroyed by  fermentation,  while  cane-sugar  requires  a  longer  time. 
It  is  even  easy  to  perceive,  by  the  inversion  of  the  rotatory  powers, 
that  cane-sugar  undergoes  fermentation  only  after  being  converted 
into  fruit-sugar.  Fresh  ferment  always  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  acid,  which  first  changes  the  cane-sugar  into  fruit 
sugar;  but  as  vegetable  acids  require  considerable  time  to  effect 
this  transformation,  its  fermentation  is  very  slow.  Yeast,  freed 
from  these  acids  by  washing,  for  a  long  time  exerts  no  action  on 
cane-sugar,  and  fermentation  commences  only  when  fresh  quantities 
of  acid  are  formed  by  the  spontaneous  change  in  the  yeast  from  ex- 
posure to  air  and  water.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  acid  liquid  arising 
from  washing  the  yea^t  be  added  to  the  solution  of  sugar,  the  cane- 
sugar  ia  gradually  transformed  into  fruit-sugar,  which  immediately 
ferments  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  washed  yeast. 
One  hundred  parts  of  fruit-sugar  yield  by  fermentation 
48.88  of  carbonic  acid 
and  51.12  of  alcohol; 

so  that  the  chemical  elements  of  the  yeast  appear  to  have  no  agency 
in  the  reaction,  which  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation  : 
0„H^0,,=4C0,  -I-  2  C,H„0,. 

Sugar.  Aloobol. 

§  1322.  That  the  decomposition  of  sugar  by  fermentation  is  effected 
only  by  the  immediate  contact  of  yeast,  is  easily  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment: — Having  adapted,  by  means  of  a  cork,  to  the  mouth 
of  a  bottle  A,  (fig,  666,)  containing  a  solution  of  sugar, 
a  large  tube  ab  open  at  both  ends,  the  lower  one  of  which 
is  covered  by  a  sheet  of  bibulous  paper,  a  small  quantity 
of  yeast  of  beer  slightly  diluted  with  water  is  introduced 
into  the  tube.  As  the  solution  of  sugar  penetrates  the 
tube  ab  through  the  paper,  fermentation  ensues  very 
k  actively,  and  carbonic  acid  is  copiously  disengaged, 
while  no  similar  reaction  takes  place  in  the  liquor  m  the 
Fig.  666.  bottle,  which  remains  unchanged  for  any  length  of  time. 
During  the  decomposition  of  sugar  by  fermentation,  the  ferment 
itself  ia  destroyed,  so  that  a  small  quantity  of  the  active  principle 
cannot  decompose  an  indefinite  quantity  of  sugar ;  and  if  the  pro- 
portion of  yeast  be  too  small,  its  decomposition  ia  effected  before 
that  of  the  sugar,  a  portion  of  which  then  remains  imcbanged  in 
the  liquor.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  yeast  predominates,  the  de- 
composition of  the  sugar  is  effected  before  that  of  the  yeast,  and 
the  latter  continues  to  change  spontaneously ;  and  if  an  additional 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  sugar  be  introduced,  it  produces  fermenta^ 
tion  until  it  is  entirely  destroyed.     The  best  proportions  to  induce 
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rapid  fermentation  arc  1  part  of  cane-sugar,  3  or  4  of  water,  and 
J  of  fresh  yeast ;  and  i£  the  proportion  of  sugiir  be  increased,  the 
fermentation  becomes  less  active,  and  ceases  entirely  if  a  saturated 
solution  of  sugar  be  used.  In  all  cases  sugar  does  not  destroy 
more  than  2  per  cent,  of  its  ■weight  of  ferment. 

The  weak  acids,  in  small  quantities,  increase  fermentation,  while 
alkalies,  on  the  contrary,  arrest  or  completely  modify  the  process. 

1 1323.  Ferment  is  a  species  of  microscopic  vegetable,  ivhich  is 
spontaneously  developed  in  the  organs  of  plants,  and  in  a  large 
number  of  nitrogenous  substances  when  left  to  putrefy;  and  which 
is  also  formed  by  exposing  to  the  ordinary  temperature  a  solution 
of  sugar  mixed  with  albuminous  substances  of  vegetable  or  animal 
origin.  After  some  time  the  liquor  becomes  cloudy,  and  small 
ovoidal  bodies  are  deposited,  gradually  increasing  in  size  until  they 
attain  a  diameter  of  the  ^^  of  a  millimetre.  Two  species  of  fer- 
ments, differing  in  their  manner  of  development  and  mode  of  action 
on  solutions  of  sugar,  may  be  observed.  The  first,  called  upper 
yeast,  is  developed  in  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  water  and  albuminous 
substance,  when  the  temperature  is  comprised  between  64.5°  and 
77° ;  while  the  second,  or  lower  yeast,  is  only  found  at  temperatures 
between  82°  and  46.4°.  In  order  to  study  the  shape  and  develop- 
ment of  the  globules  under  the  microscope,  a  very  small  quantity 
of  yeast  is  diluted  in  an  infusion  of  grain,  sprouted  barley  for 
example,  and  a  drop  of  the  liquid  is  placed  between  two  pieces  of 
thin  glass,  the  edges  of  which  are  luted  to  prevent  the  evaporation 
of  the  water.  These  plates  are  placed  under  the  microscope,  taking 
care  to  bring  an  isolated  globule  of  yeast  under  the  centre  oross- 
threads  of  the  micrometer,  in  order  to  study  its  development.  Figs. 
667  to  674  represent  the  arrangement  of  the  new  globules  of  fer- 
ment which  form  successively  around  an  original  globule  1,  the 
temperature  being  about  66,2°.  During  the  first  two  hours  the 
globule  1  (fig.  667)  exhibits  nothing  peculiar ;  while,  after  this 
period,  there  forms  at  a  point  of  its  surface  a  rupture  which  gradu- 
ally increases  for  six  hours,  until  it  has  attained  the  dimensions  of 
the  original  globiile,  (fig.  668.)  The  second  globule  soon  generates 
a  third,  which  arises  on  the  sides  of  the  second  (figs.  669  and  670) 
in  the  same  way  as  this  grew  on  the  first,  and  so  on.  In  an  ex- 
periment lasting  three  days,  30  globules  (fig.  674)  bad  formed 
around  the  original  globule  1 ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  another 
formed,  which  was  the  last,  the  albuminous  matter  nece^ary  for 
then:  formation  having  probably  been  exhausted.  Six  successive 
generations,  which  were  thus  observed,  are  indicated  in  the  figures 
by  ciphers,  according  to  the  order  of  their  origin.  The  various 
globules  adhered  to  each  other,  but  there  appeared  to  be  no  inter- 
communication. 

It  will  henco  be  perceived  that,  on  adding  an  albuminous  sub- 
stance to  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  ferment,  the  sugar  is  not  alone 
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affected  hj  the  ferment,  as  the  albuminous  matter  itself  undergoes 
several  metamorphoses  and  is  converted  into  yeast ;  which  fact  ex- 
plains the  reason  Thy,  in  breweries,  at  the  close  of  the  operation, 


0 


Fig.  674. 


a  quantity  of  yeast  is  withdrawn  seven  or  eight  times  greater  than 
that  which  had  been  originally  used.  The  yeast  is  carefully  col- 
lected, and  subsequently  used  to  effect  other  fermentations,  par- 
ticularly in  the  maJdng  of  bread. 

It  is  easy  to  observe  that  each  globule  is  composed  of  a  solid 
envelope  containing  a  liquid ;  and  it  therefore  forms  a  sort  of  ceil, 
which  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  mucilaginous  substance.  On  ob- 
serving for  several  days  the  systems  of  giobuJes  which  have  acquired 
their  perfect  development,  it  will  be  seen  that  smaller  granules, 
whose  rapid  motion  proves  that  they  float  in  a  liquid,  are  formed 
in  each  globule ;  and  after  a  sufBcient  length  of  time  the  whole  of 
the  contained  liquid  is  converted  into  granules. 

The  globules  the  development  of  which  we  have  followed  belong 
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to  the  upper  jeast ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  a.re  formed  hy 
shoots  upon  each  other.  The  lower  yeast  is  always  composed  of 
isolated  globules  scattered  through  the  liquid ;  their  ftrmation 
obeying  the  same  laws  as  those  of  the  upper  yeast,  while  the  tem- 
perature must  not  exceed  44.6°  or  46.4°,  Each  globule  appears 
at  first  like  an  isolated  point  in  the  liquid,  and  gradually  increases 
until  it  attains  a  diameter  of  about  t%j  of  a  millimetre.  Some  ob- 
servers think  that  the  old  globules  of  lower  yeast  burst  and  suspend 
in  the  liquor  the  granules  they  contain,  each  of  which  would  then 
be  transformed  into  a  globule ;  in  which  case  the  mode  of  genera- 
tion of  the  lower  would  differ  totally  from  that  of  the  upper  yeast. 
If  the  temperature  be  raised  to  68°  or  77°,  the  isolated  globules 
of  lower  yeast  are  immediately  developed  by  shoots,  and  then  pro- 
duce upper  yeast. 

§  1324,  The  action  of  the  two  kinds  of  yeast  on  solutions  of 
sugar  is  also  very  different ;  upper  yeast  producing  a  much  more 
active  fermentation,  with  a  copious  evolution  of  carbonic  acid, 
while  the  yeast  is  violently  agitated  in  the  liquid,  and  ascends  to 
its  surface ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  lower  yeast  acts  much  more 
slowly,  and  frequently  requires  two  or  three  months  to  effect  the 
complete  transformation  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  the 
ferment  being  disturbed  by  no  rapid  movement,  but  on  the  contrary 
gently  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  Lower  yeast  ia  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  beer,  particularly  that 
called  Bavarian, 

It  has  been  impossible  to  follow  with  the  microscope  the  trans- 
formations of  yeast  during  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  on  account 
of  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  it  has  been  merely  as- 
certained that  the  yeast  increases  by  about  ^  of  its  weight.  Its 
chemical  composition  is  also  changed ;  and  while  fresh  yeast  has 
been  found  to  contain 

Carbon 47.0 

6.6 

10.0 

Oxygen,  about 35.0 

and,  in  addition,  small  quantities  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  some 
mineral  bases,  such  as  potassa  and  lime ;  the  same  yeast,  after  fer- 
mentation was  composed  of 

Carbon 47.6 

Hydrogen 7.2 

Nitrogen 5.0 

Thus,  the  carbon  remained  nearly  the  same,  while  the  hydrogen 
sensibly  increased,  and  the  nitrogen  decreased  by  one-half. 

On  bringing  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  into  contact  with 
globules  of  ferment,  the  outer  envelope  is  not  coloured,  while  the 
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liquid  inside  becomes  of  a  brown  colour,  which  may  be  proved  by 
CFKshing  the  globules  between  plates  of  glass,  when  the  envelopes 
exhibit  the  characters  of  cellulose.  When  a  certain  quantity  of 
yeast  is  allowed  to  decompose  completely,  in  contact  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar,  and  the  residue  is  bruised  in  a  mortar,  and  perfectly 
exhausted  by  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  a  white  substance  remains, 
which  yields  glucose  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  does  not  dissolvo  in 
alkaline  liquids,  which,  on  the  contrary,  immediately  dissolve  tbe 
albuminous  substances  in  yeast.* 

§  1325.  Ferment,  dried  in  vacuo  or  at  a  low  temperature,  yields 
a  hard,  corneous,  semi-transparent,  and  reddish-gray  mass ;  the  pro- 
perty of  which,  of  causing  the  fermentation  of  saccharine  liquors,  is 
only  suspended,  and  is  again  called  forth  by  digesting  the  substance 
for  some  time  in  water.  If  it  be  boiled  for  a  few  moments,  it 
loses  this  property;  but  may  recover  it  by  contact  with  the  air, 
when  it  has  not  been  exposed  for  too  long  a  period  to  a  temperature 
of  212°.  Alcohol,  sea-salt,  and  a  great  excess  of  sugar,  oxide  of 
mercury,  corrosive  sublimate,  pyroUgneous  acid,  sulphurous  acid, 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  essential  oils,  etc.  etc.  desti'oy  the  fermenting 
power  of  yeast ;  while  certain  substances,  which  are  very  violent 
poisons  to  animals,  such  as  arseniovts  acid  and  tartar  emetic,  do  not 
produce  this  eifect;  and  neither  do  these  substances  prevent  the 
fermentation  of  certain  microscopic  plants,  for  solutions  of  tartar 
emetic,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  become  covered  with  confervse. 

The  action  by  which  ferment  converts  sugar  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid  is  yet  unexplained.  Some  chemists  insist  that  vital 
force  causes  the  development  and  successive  metamorphoses  of  the 
globules  of  ferment ;  while  others  think  that  ferment  only  acts  by 
its  presence,  and  that  its  action  should  be  compared  to  that  by 
which  certain  mineral  substances  effect  the  decomposition  of  feeble 
compounds  without  any  change  in  their  elementary  composition. 
Thus,  binoxide  of  manganese  will  decompose  binoxide  of  hydrogen 
into  oxygen  and  water,  without  being  itself  in  the  least  changed ; 
and  so  again,  chlorate  of  potassa,  which  is  decomposed  only  at  a 
temperature  of  930°  or  1020°  when  heated  alone,  experiences  this  de- 
composition at  a  much  lower  temperature  when  it  is  intimately  mixed 
with  oxide  of  copper  or  binoxide  of  manganese,  oxides  which  remain 
unchanged  in  the  residue.  Lastly,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
movements  of  the  particles  of  ferment  during  their  successive  meta- 
morphoses are  the  principal  cause  of  the  decomposition  of  sugar ; 
as  these  movements,  by  being  communicated  to  the  saccharine  par- 


*  In  tin  invoatigation  of  the  products  of  the  spontaneoTis  decomposition,  or  fer- 
mentation, of  yeast  of  beev  alone,  I  found  the  liquid  contained  in  the  small  cells 
to  be  completely  decomposed  into  Jmtyrio  ncid  with  traces  of  yaleriacic,  and  into 
a  snbstunee  the  b^nviout  of  which  corresponded  in  all  respects  to  leuoin,  but 
the  analysis  of  which  was  unfortunately  preTented  by  accident. —  W.  L.  F. 
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tides,  destroy  tlicir  inertia,  and  cause  the  elementary  molecules  to 
be  grouped  so  as  to  form  more  fixed  compounds.  We  shall  be 
satisfied  with  stating  what  is  known  concerning  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion, and  shall  ventnreno  explanation  of  this  mysterious  phenomenon, 
which  is  as  yet  too  imperfectly  understood  to  allow  the  establish- 
meat  of  any  theory  upon  certain  data. 

AlcoM  C^HgO,. 

§  1326.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  solution  of  sugar,  when 
left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  yeast  of  beer,  soon  ferments,  and 
is  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid ;  but  the  same  decompo- 
sition takes  place  spontaneously  in  the  saccharine  juice  of  many 
fruits,  such  as  grapes,  cherries,  currants,  apples,  pears,  etc. ;  and 
also  ensues,  when  assisted  by  yeast,  in  the  saccharine  liquors  pro- 
duced by  amylaceous  substances  in  the  presence  of  diastase.  The 
alcohol  remains  in  the  litiuor,  and  may  be  separated  from  it  by 
distillation,  because  it  is  more  volatile  than  water.  In  fact,  on  dis- 
tilling in  an  alembic,  wine,  beer,  cider,  or  other  alcoholic  liquors, 
the  first  portions  of  liquid  which  pass  over  are  much  richer  in  alco- 
hol than  the  residue;  and  if  the  distillation  be  arrested  at  the 
proper  moment,  the  residue  contains  scarcely  any  alcohol.  For 
this  purpose,  alcoholic  liquors  are  used,  the  production  of  which 
exceeds  their  consumption,  or  the  inferior  quality  of  which  renders 
them  unfit  for  market. 

If  the  distilled  portions  be  redistilled,  the  first  liquors  are  still 
richer  in  alcohol,  and  thus  alcoholic  liquors  are  obtained  bearing 
different  names,  according  to  their  strength;  and  while  liquors 
containing  50  to  55  per  cent,  of  alcohol  are  called  brandies,  those 
contaming  more  are  called  spirits.  By  a  proper  process  of  distilla- 
tion, liquors  containing  from  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  alcohol  may  be 
obtained,  which  then  nearly  consist  of 

1  eq.  of  alcohol  C.HgO, 46 83.7 

1  oq,  of  water 9 16.3 

"55 mo 

The  last  portions  of  water  cannot  be  removed  by  distillation,  but 
they  are  separated  by  combining  them  with  substances  which  have 
a  great  affinity  for  water,  and  which  do  not  unite  permanently 
with  alcohol. 

The  best  method  of  obtaining  anhydrous  alcohol  consists  in  pour- 
ing alcohol  of  85  or  90  per  cent,  into  a  large  bottle  containing  quick- 
lime prepared  by  the  process  mentioned  §  555,  shaking  the  bottle 
several  times,  and  allowing  it  to  rest  for  24  hours ;  after  which  the 
liquid  is  distilled  in  a  water-bath,  arranged  as  in  fig.  149,  until  no 
more  liquid  passes  over.  The  alcohol  thus  obtained  being  not 
entirely  freed  from  water,  the  operation  must  be  renewed;  but  this 
process  wiU  often  not  yield  completely  anhydrous  alcohol;    and 
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the  liigtly  conceatrated  alcotol  muet  be  dissolved  in  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  melted  caustic  potasea,  and  distilled  over  a  fire,  or  in  a  bath 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  nntil  |  of  the  liquor  have  passed  over.  The 
distilled  liquid,  which  is  then  anhydrous  or  absolute  alcohol,  has  a 
pecnliar  odour,  owing  probably  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity 
of  volatile  oil,  formed  by  the  reaction  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  on 
the  alcohol  in  the  presence  of  alkaline  substances.  The  alcoholio 
liquor  which  remains  in  the  distilling  apparatus  is  coloured  brown  by 
a  small  quantity  of  resinous  matter,  also  produced  by  tho  reaction, 
1 1S27.  Absolute  alcohol  is  a  colourless  liquid,  more  fluid  than 
water,  of  a  burning  taste  and  agreeable  odonr.  It  does  not  solidify, 
even  at  the  lowest  temperature  which  can  be  produced ;  and  it  boils 
at  the  temperature  of  173,1°  under  a  pressure  of  760  millimetres, 
or  29.92  inches.  The  density  of  its  vapour,  compared  with  air,  is 
1.5890;  and  its  specific  gravity  in  the  fluid  state  is, 

At  32° .....0.8151        I  At59° 0.8021 

41  0,8108  68  0.7978 

60  0.8065        1        77  0.7933 

Alcohol  is  composed  of 

4  eq.  of  carbon 24 52.65 

6  eq.  of  hydrogen 6 12.90 

2  eq.  of  oxygen 16 84.45 

46         100.00 
1  volume  of  vapour  of  alcohol  contains 

1  vol.  of  vapom-of  carbon 0.8290 

1    "  "  hydrogen 0.2074 

J   "  "  oxygen 0,5526 

1.5890 
Its  equivalent  CjE^Oj  is  therefore  represented  by  4  volumes  of 
vapour,  (§1237.) 

A  weak  solution  of  alcohol,  left  in  a  bladder  exposed  to  the  air, 
allows  more  water  than  alcohol  to  pass,  and  in  time  becomes 
stronger. 

Absolute  alcohol  attracts  the  moisture  of  the  air.  The  temper- 
ature rises  and  contraction  ensues  when  it  is  mixed  with  water ; 
the  maximum  of  contraction  being  produced  by  mixing 

53.7  volumes  of  alcohol, 

49.8  "  water, 
103.5 

which  are  reduced  to  100  volumes ;  which  proportions  correspond 
to  1  equivalent  of  alcohol  and  6  equivalents  of  water.  Very  cold 
absolute  alcohol,  mixed  with  snow,  lowers  the  temperature  to  34.6° ; 
all  which  facts  show  a  powerful  affinity  between  alcohol  and  water : 
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the  two  lit(uids,  however,  dissolve  each  other,  in  all  proportions. 
Alcohol  burns  in  the  air  with  a  feebly  brilliant  flame,  and  in  the 
open  air  its  combustion  is  perfect. 

Alcohol  is  frequently  used,  either  absolute,  or  mixed  with  greater 
or  less  proportions  of  water,  in  the  laboratory  as  a  solvent. 
Generally  speaking,  it  dissolves  gases  more  largely  than  water ;  and 
a  great  number  of  very  soluble  and  deliquescent  compounds  dissolve 
in  even  absolute  alcohol,  as,  for  example,  caustic  potassa  and  soda, 
the  chlorides  of  calcium,  strontium,  nitrates  of  lime,  magnesia,  etc. 
etc. ;  and  it  frequently  dissolves  certain  compounds  which  are  not 
very  soluble  in  water  more  freely  than  the  latter  Uquid,  as,  for 
example,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  corresponding  bromide  and 
iodide  of  mercury.  Lastly,  it  dissolves  a  large  number  of  organic 
substances  insoluble  in  water.  Alcohol  is  frequently  used  in  che- 
mical analyses,  in  order  to  separate  substances  soluble  in  water  but 
very  unequally  soluble  in  alcohol ;  the  differences  of  solubility  being 
sometimes  increased  by  adding  ether  to  the  alcohol. 

Alcohol  also  combines  with  several  salts,  which  are  soluble  in  it, 
playing  a  part  analogous  to  that  of  water  of  crystallization,  and 
forming  compounds,  called  aleoates.  When  dry  chloride  of  calcium 
is  brought  into  contact  with  alcohol,  the  temperature  rises  consider- 
ably, in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  an  alcoate. 

When  substances  are  dissolved  in  alcohol,  their  reactions  are 
frequently  very  different  from  those  of  their  solutions  in  water.  It 
has  been  mentioned  (§  378)  that  a«etzc  acid  will  readily  expel 
carbonic  acid  from  carbonate  of  potassa  dissolved  in  water ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  carbonic  acid  will  displace  the  acetic  acid  of  acetate 
of  potassa  dissolved  in  alcohol;  the  insolubihty  of  carbonate  of 
potassa  in  alcohol  thus  becoming  a  new  condition,  which  changes  the 
order  of  affinities. 

§  1328,  By  adding  larger  and  lai-ger  proportions  of  water  to 
alcohol,  its  specific  gravity  increases  progressively ;  and  processes 
for  determining  the  richness  in  alcohol  of  these  mixtures  have  been 
based  on  the  variation  of  density.  An  areometer  was  formerly 
used,  called  Cartier'a  hydrometer  for  spirits,  which  marked  0°  in 
pure  water  and  44°  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  space  between  these 
points  being  divided  into  44  equal  parts ;  but  this  instrument  has 
been  superseded  by  G-ai/  JJussao's  alcoholometer,  of  which  the  gra- 
duation marks  the  richness  immediately  in  hundredths.  The  zero 
of  the  instrument  corresponds  to  pure  water,  while  absolute  alcohol 
marks  100;  and  several  intermediate  points  have  been  fixed  by 
plunging  it  into  liquors  the  composition  of  which  was  known.  The 
centesimal  alcoholometer  only  gives  the  exact  quantity  of  alcohol 
when  the  liquid  is  at  a  temperature  of  59°,  at  which  the  graduation 
was  made ;  and  as  alcohol  expands  considerably  by  heat,  corrections 
must  be  made  for  all  other  temperatures ;  which  have  been  carefully 
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calculated  and  set  down  in  tables  for  a  certain  extent  of  the  tlier- 
mometric  scale. 

The  alcoholometer  can  show  the  richnesa  in  alcohol  only  of  those 
liquids  which  contain  merely  water  and  alcohol ;  for  if  they  con- 
tained sugar  or  saline  substances,  the  result  would  be  inaccurate, 
because  these  substances  would  increase  the  density  of  the  liquor. 
This  process,  therefore,  cannot  indicate  immediately  the  richness  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  which  always  contain  sugar  and  saline  substances ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  following  method  is  used : — After  intro- 
ducing 300  cub.  cent,  of  the  liquor  to  be  tested  into  a  small  alembic 
of  tinned  copper,  it  is  distilled  by  means  of  an  alcohol-lamp,  and 
the  liquid  which  condenses  in  the  worm  is  collected  in  a  test-tube, 
graduated  to  cubic  centimetres.  The  distillation  ie  arrested  as  soon 
as  100  cub.  cent,  have  collected,  when  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  the 
temperature  of  59°,  and  the  quantity  of  alcohol  it  contains  deter- 
mined by  the  alcoholometer ;  after  which  J  of  the  quantity  found 
represents  the  richness  in  alcohol  of  the  liquor  subjected  to  the  test. 

If  the  liquor  were  very  poor  in  alcohol,  only  50  cub.  cent,  would  be 
distilled,  in  order  to  obtain  a  distilled  liquor  somewhat  rich  in  alco- 
hol, for  the  test  then  affords  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy,  and  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  liquor  tested  is,  in  this  case,  I  of  that 
obtained  on  the  product  distilled.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  liquor 
were  very  rich  in  alcohol,  it  would  be  proper  to  distil  only  J  or  f 
of  it,  and  taice  the  ^  or  §  of  the  standard  found. 

The  richness  of  an  alcoholic  liquor  may  also  be  determined  by  as- 
certaining the  temperature  marked  by  a  thermometer,  the  bulb  of 
which  is  dipped  into  the  liquor  at  the  moment  it  boils.  A  table, 
which  shows  the  temperature  of  ebuUition  corresponding  to  the 
various  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water,  must  then  be  made,  and  de- 
duced ftom  direct  experiments  made  in  the  same  appai'atus  and  on 
known  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water.  This  process  shows  the 
richness  of  alcoholic  liquors  used  as  beverages  pretty  exactly,  be- 
cause the  quantities  of  sugar  and  salt  they  contain  affect  their 
temperatui'e  of  ebullition  but  slightly. 

Lastly,  the  calculation  may  be  based  on  the  great  differences  of 
expansibility  between  alcohol  and  water,  by  using  a  kind  of  ther- 
mometer having  the  form  of  a  pipette,  the  lower  tube  terminating 
the  bulb  of  which  is  very  short,  and  its  orifice  may  be  closed  by  a 
stopper  fitting  exactly  by  means  of  a  spring.  The  liquor  to  be 
tested  is  brought  exactly  to  the  temperature  of  77°,  and  the  ther- 
mometric  apparatus,  having  the  lower  orifice  open,  is  plunged  into 
it.  The  fluid  is  made  to  rise  by  means  of  sucking  above  the  aero  in 
the  upper  graduated  stem ;  and  it  is  then  allowed  to  recede  slowly 
until  it  exactly  reaches  the  division  0,  The  stopper  being  then  fitted, 
and  the  apparatua  immediately  introduced  into  a  vessel  containing 
water  at  122°,  the  division  at  which  the  level  of  the  liquid  remaii^ 
stationary  indicates  the  richness  in  alcohol,  because  the  instrument 
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has  heeii  graduated  by  direct  experiments  made  on  mixtures  of  al- 
cohol and  water,  the  composition  of  which  was  exactly  known. 
This  process  is  applicable  to  alcoholic  liquors  containing  sugar  or 
salts,  becav^e  they  influence  but  slightly  the  expansibility  of  the 
liquid. 

Concentrated  alcohol  acts  as  a  poison  on  the  animal  economy, 
and  will  produce  death  when  taken  in  large  quantities ;  but  when 
more  dilute,  its  effects  are  merely  intoxication.  Injected  into  the 
veins,  it  produces  almost  sudden  death,  bj  coagulating  the  albumen 
of  the  blood. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  ACTION  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID  ON  ALCOHOL. 
§  1329.  When  brought  into  contact  with  sulphuric  acid  in  various 
proportions  and  at  different  temperatures,  alcohol  yields  several 
very  important  products,  which  are  now  to  be  described. 

SULPHOVINIC  ACID  C.H,0,2S0,+H0. 
1 1330.  By  pouring  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  into  absolute 
alcohol,  the  two  liquids  ttissolve  with  an  elevation  of  temperature, 
■wlule  a  peculiar  acid,  called  sulphovinic,  is  formed,  the  best  pro- 
portion for  producing  which  is  1  part  of  alcohol  to  2  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  A  considerable  quantity  of  sulphovinic  acid  is  also 
formed  when  alcohol  of  85  per  cent,  is  substituted  for  absolute  al- 
cohol ;  but  if  the  alcohol  is  more  dilute,  the  proportion  of  sulpho- 
vinic acid  is  very  small :  the  temperature  must  be  prevented,  during 
the  reaction,  from  rising  above  158°,  for  which  reason  the  alcohol 
should  be  added  very  gradually.  The  liquid  is  then  diluted  with 
■water  and  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  with  which  the  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  forms  the  insoluble  sulphate,  while  the  sulphovinic 
acid  yields  a  soluble  salt.  The  liquid  being  evaporated  at  a  gentle 
heat,  or  still  better,  in  vacuo,  a  salt  crystallized  in  beautiful  colour- 
less laminse  is  obtained.  The  formula  of  crystallize'd  sulphovinate 
of  baryta  is 

BaO,(C,H,0,2S03)-t-2HO; 

but  it  readily  parts  with  these  two  equivalents  of  water,  in  a  dry  va- 
cuum, at  a  temperature  between  104°  and  122°. 

The  sulphovinic  acid  may  be  easily  extracted  from  sulphovinate 
of  baryta,  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  into  a  solution 
of  the  salt,  until  a  precipitate  is  no  longer  formed ;  when  an  acid 
liquid  is  obtained,  which,  being  evaporated  in  a  cool  place,  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  finally  leaves  sulphovinic  acid  in  its 
highest  state  of  concentration,  as  a  syrupy  liquid  of  the  formula 
H0,(C(H50,2S03).  It  decomposes  very  easily,  even  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  the  decomposition  becoming  very  rapid  if  it  is 
heated,  when  free  sulphuric  acid  is  found  in  the  liquid. 

Two  equivalents  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  combine  in  this  re- 
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action  ■with  1  equivalent  of  alcohol  C^HgO,  and  form  snlphovinic  acid 
G^HgOgjSSOj ;  but  the  formula  of  the  acid  must  he  written 
H0,{C,Hj0,2S03),  as  the  equivalent  of  water  may  be  replaced  by 
1  equivalent  of  base.  Anhydrous  sulphovinates  may  be  regarded 
!^  double  sulphates  of  the  base  and  the  substance  OJifi,  or  etJier, 
■which  shall  soon  be  treated  of,  or  an  isomeric  of  this  body. 

All  the  sulphovinates  tieing  soluble,  they  are  easily  made,  by 
double  decomposition,  by  pouring  into  a  solution  of  sulphovinate  of 
baryta  a  soluble  sulphate  of  the  base,  until  a  precipitate  ceases  to 
form.     Generally  speaking,  they  crystallize  readily. 

Crystallized  sulphovinates  of  potaeaa  and  ammonia  are  anhydrous, 
and  their  formulse  are 

K0,(0JI,0,2S0,),      (NH3HO),(C^H,0,2SOJ; 

that  of  crystallized  sulphovinate  of  lime  is  CaO,(O^HjO,2S03) 
+H0 ;  and  it  loses  its  ■water  in  vacuo.  Crystallized  sulphovinate 
of  copper  is  represented  by  C«0,(C,H,0,2SOJ+4HO,  and  that  of 
silver  by  AgO,(C^H,0,2803)+2HO. 

Solutions  of  the  sulpho'vinates  are  easily  decomposed  by  boiling; 
and  the  dry  salts  of  the  acid  yields,  when  heated,  an  oleaginous 
product,  which  will  subsequently  be  met  with  under  the  name  of 
heavj/  oil  of  wine. 

ETHER  C.H,0. 

§  1S31.  By  heating  to  185°  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  alcohol  and 
3  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  very  volatile  liquid,  called 
ether,  of  which  the  formula  is  C^HjO,  is  formed.  The  formula  of 
alcohol  being  C^HjO^,  we  are  naturally  led  to  admit  that  the  alco- 
hol parts  with  1  equivalent  of  water  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  is 
converted  into  ether  C^HjO ;  but  on  examining  the  reaction  more 
closely,  it  will  not  be  found  quite  so  simple.  In  fact,  the  ether  does 
not  pass  over  alone  in  distillation,  as  water  distils  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  such  quantity  that  it  would  exactly  reproduce  alcohol 
with  ether  formed ;  for  which  reason  it  cannot  bo  admitted  that  al- 
cohol is  transformed  into  ether  by  the  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for 
water. 

In  order  to  analyze  all  the  cireitm stances  of  the  production  of 
ether,  the  operation  must  be  arranged  as  follows : — Place  in  a  flask 
A  (fig.  675)  100  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  containing 
consequently  18. S  of  water,  and  add  20  parts  of  water  and  50  of 
absolute  alcohol ;  then  close  the  mouth  of  the  flask  with  a  cork 
pierced  -with  three  holes,  through  one  of  which  passes  a  thermome- 
ter t,  the  bulb  of  which  enters  the  fluid  mixture,  while  the  second 
is  traversed  by  a  tube  ah  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  Saskand 
terminating  in  a  funnel  a ;  and  lastly,  through  the  third  hole  passes 
a  carved  tube  cde,  the  end  c  of  which  is  drawn  out  so  that  the  liquid 
drops  which  condense  in  it  may  fall  more  easily  into  the  balloon. 
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The  tube  ede  is  fitted  to  an  ordinary  cooling  apparatus  BC,  resem- 
bling that  used  in  distilling,  the  end  f(/  of  the  cooled  tube  being 
bent  in  order  that  it  may  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  D. 


Fig  676 

Tlie  flibli  1?  heated  with  m  alcohol  lamp  until  the  thermometer 
marks  234°,  while  a  small  ciieulai  piece  of  paper  pasted  on  the 
balloon  indicates  the  original  level  of  the  liquid.  After  carefully 
opening  the  stopcock  r,  in  order  to  allow  the  flow  of  a  continuous 
current  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  m  the  bottle  E,  the  current  is 
so  regulated  that  the  theimometer  (  shUl  ah^iys  mark  284° ;  and 
if  the  tempeiature  «hould  rise  abo\e  this  point,  more  alcohol  is 
poured  in,  i\hile  if,  on  the  contiaij,  the  temperature  falls,  the 
stream  of  iloohol  is  diminished 

A  mixtuie  of  ether  and  T^^ter  ^\hi(,h  colle(,t=i  mthe  bottle  D  then 
distils  constintly,  ind  caie  must  be  taken  to  keep  very  cold  water 
in  the  refrigeiatoi  BG  For  greater  ceitamty,  the  tube  fg  is 
slightly  dipped  into  the  bottle  D,  when  a  stiatum  of  liquid  has  col- 
lected theie ,  and  ao  the  level  of  the  latter  rises,  the  bottle  is  gra^ 
dually  loweied  By  opeiatmg  in  this  mannei,  ether  maybe  formed, 
with  the  same  quantity  of  sulphuiic  acid  fiom  an  almost  indefinite 
quantity  of  alcohol  The  bottle  D  leceiVe^  ^  mixture  of  water  and 
ether,  the  weight  of  'nhich  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  alcohol 
used,  if  the  flask  has  been  carefully  maintained  at  the  temperature 
of  284°,  and  the  ether  and  water  exist  in  this  mixture  precisely  in 
the  proportions  constituting  alcohol. 

The  sulphuric  acid,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  opera^ 
Vo7,.  n— 2T 
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tion  has  been  performed,  has  merely  effected  the  eeparation  of  tlie 
alcohol  into  ether  and  water,  without  attacking  either  of  these  pro- 
ducts ;  and  the  affinity  of  svdphuric  acid  for  water  did  not  therefore 
cause  the  reaction.  Alcohol  may  moreover  be  diatiiled  with  a  large 
excess  of  caustic  potassa,  or  its  vapours  be  passed  over  potassa  heated 
to  any  temperature,  without  ether  being  formed,  and  yet  potassa 
has  a  greater  affinity  for  water  than  sulpnuric  acid. 

As  by  the  direct  mixture  of  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  eulpho- 
vinic  acid  is  formed,  it  might  be  supposed  that  this  acid  plays  a 
part  in  the  pheaomenon :  it  might,  for  example,  be  assumed  that 
■when  the  alcohol  comes  into  contact  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  the 
temperature  is  depressed  by  the  arrival  of  cold  alcohol  sufficiently 
to  allow  sulphovinic  acid  to  form,  and  that  this  acid,  expanding 
afterward  in  the  heated  mixture,  is  decomposed  into  ether  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  Bui  it  must  be  remembered  that,  by  placing  in  the 
flask  A  (fig.  675)  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water  sufficient  to  make 
it  boil  naturally  at  293°  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  by  passing  into  the  acid  vapours  of  alcohol  heated  to 
212°  or  over,  there  distils  constantly  a  mixture  of  ether  and  water, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol ;  which  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  portion  of  the  alcoholic  vapours  escape  the  action  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  is  difficult  to  admit  that  sulphovinie  acid  is  foi-med 
in  this  case,  for  it  would  be  necessary  to  grant  that  the  acid  was 
formed  and  decomposed  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  transformation  of  alcohol  into  ether  by  sulphuric  acid  is 
therefore  as  yet  an  unexplained  phenomenon,  unless  we  admit  that 
sulphuric  acid  here  exerts  an  action  of  presence,  or  catalytic  ac- 
tion ;  which  is  putting  a  word  in  the  place  of  a  fact. 

A  highly  concentrated  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  also  converts 
alcohol  when  hot  into  ether  and  water,  bat  the  water  is  retained  by 
the  phosphoric  acid;  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  hydrated,  it  no 
longer  acls  on  the  alcohol.  Several  chlorides  and  fluorides,  for  ex- 
ample the  chloride  of  boron,  effect  the  same  transformation,  as  well 
as  several  metallic  chlorides.  The  anhydrous  chloride  of  zinc  dis- 
solves largely  in  alcohol ;  and  if  the  liquor  be  distilled,  alcohol  first 
passes  over ;  but  the  temperature  now  rising  above  392°,  a  large 
quantity  of  ether,  which  distils  over  with  the  alcohol,  is  formed ;  and 
if  the  heat  be  continued,  two  carburetted  hydrogens  pass  over  with 
the  ether ;  the  formula  of  one,  which  hoOs  below  212°,  being  CgH„ 
and  the  density  of  its  vapour  3.96,  while  the  formula  of  the  second, 
which  boils  at  about  572°,  and  is  of  a  syrupy  consistence,  is  CgH,. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  C,Hg4-C,H,=4C,H„0,-8HO ;  thus,  4 
equiv.  of  alcohol  would  yield  1  equiv.  of  each  of  these  substances, 
hy  losing  8  equiv,  of  water. 

Ether  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  by  a  continuous  process 
analogous  to  that  just  described;  the  distillation  being  arrested 
when  the  sulphuric  acid  has  transformed  into  ether  a  weight  of 
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alcohol  30  or  40  times  greater  than  its  own;  for  if  it  were  con- 
tinued for  a  longer  time,  the  ether  would  he  impure  and  coiitdn  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oil  of  wine.  The  ether  collected  in  the 
receiver  is  shaken  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  which  dissolves 
the  greater  portion  of  the  alcohol  it  contains,  after  which  it  is 
mixed  ivitli  milk  of  lime,  and  distilled  after  some  time  in  a  water- 
bath.  The  lime  retains  the  acid  products  which  the  ether  may 
contain,  while  the  ether  difitilled  still  retains  water  and  alcohol ;  to 
free  it  entirely  from  which  it  must  be  digested  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  powdered  chloride  of  calcium  and  distilled  by  means  of  a 
water-hath. 

When  the  alcohol  which  is  to  be  converted  into  ether  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  water,  or  when  the  sulphuric  acid  is  vei'y  aque- 
ous, ether  is  not  generated,  but  water  and  alcohol  pass  over.  If 
the  alcohol  is  in  excess,  it  passes  over  isolated  until  the  residue 
contains  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  proportions  which  form 
ether,  and  then  the  ordinary  transformation  into  ether  and  water 
commences. 

By  rectifying  considerable  quantities  of  crude  etiier  over  lime,  a 
yellow  oleaginous  liquid  remains  in  the  distilling  vessel,  which, 
being  distilled  several  times  over  lime  and  then  over  potassium, 
becomes  fluid  and  completely  colourless.  Its  density  is  0.897,  and 
it  boils  at  545°.  This  carburetted  hydrogen  ia  probably  furnished 
by  the  impure  alcohol  used  in  the  preparation  of  ether. 

§  1832.  Ether  is  a  colourless,  very  fluid  liquid,  of  an  agreeable 
and  pungent  odour,  and  an  acid  and  burning  taste.  Its  density  at 
32°  is  0.736,  and  it  boils  at  95.9°  under  the  pressure  of  29.92 
inches,  the  density  of  its  vapour  being  2.586.     Its  composition  is 


4  eq.  of  carbon 24  65.31 

5  "      hydrogen 5  13.33 

1  "      oxygen _8  21.36 

37  100.00 

One  vol.  of  vapour  of  ether  contains 

2  vol.  of  vapour  of  carbon 1.6876 

5      "      hydrogen 0.3465 

J      "      oxygen 0.5528 

2.5869 
and  its  equivalent  C^IIjO  is  therefore  represented  by  2  volumes 
of  vapour. 

Ether  is  very  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  flame  possessing  a 
certain  degree  of  brilliancy,  and  depositing  lamp-black  on  cold 
substances  introduced  into  it.  Being  extremely  volatile,  it  evapo- 
rates rapidly  in  the  air,  producing  detonating  mixtures  which  have 
occasioned  serious  accidents. 
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Ether  is  soon  changed  hy  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  ivhich  converts 
it  into  ibcetie  acid ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  a  state  of  purity, 
it  should  be  tept  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  completely  filled,  or 
better  still,  in  tubes  hermetically  closed.  The  alteration  is  more 
rapid  under  the  influence  of  alkaline  bases.  Ether  dissolTes  in  9 
parts  of  water ;  and  if  a  larger  quantity  of  ether  be  added,  the  por- 
tion which  does  not  dissolve  floats  on  the  water.  Ether  also  dis- 
solres  a  small  quantity  of  water,  while  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve 
each  other  in  all  proportions. 

Ether  dissolves  about  ^  of  sulphur  and  jj,  of  phosphoi-us,  which 
substances  separate  in  the  form  of  crystals  after  evaporation.  Chlo- 
rine and  bromine  act  powerfully  on  ether,  and  yield  peculiar  pro- 
ducts, which  shall  soon  be  described ;  while  iodine  at  first  simply 
dissolves  in  it,  but  is  changed  in  a  short  time. 

Ether  exerts  an  energetic  action  on  the  animal  economy:  its 
vapour  being  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  respiratory  organs,  soon 
causes  a  kind  of  intoxication,  accompanied  by  insensibility,  which 
curious  effect  has  been  latterly  applied  as  an  anEesthetic  agent  in 
surgical  operations, 

BICARBUKJITTED  HTDEOGEN,  OR  OLEFIAKT  GAS,  CJI., 
§  1333.  When  an  excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon 
alcohol  at  a  temperature  of  320°  or  over,  only  a  small  quantity  of 
ether  results,  wMle  a  gaseous  carburetted  hydrogen  of  the  formula 
C,Hj  is  foi-med.  On  comparing  the  formula  of  this  body  with  that 
of  alcohol,  it  would  be  natural  to  explain  the  decomposition  by  as- 
suming that  sulphuric  acid  determines  the  formation  of  2  equiv.  of 
water,  which  combine  with  it,  and  that  it  sets  free  bicarburetted 
hydrogen  C^H^. 

C,H,0,=C,H,+2H0. 
But  the  follomng  experiment  seems  to  contradict  this  explanation, 
Having  placed  in  the  flask  A  (fig.  676)  concentrated  sulphxirie  acid, 

to  which  a 
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and  30  of  water  must  be  used,)  the  Eieid  is  heated  to  boiling.  The 
flask  B  contains  absolute  alcohol,  which  ia  heated  to  ebullition,  and 
the  vapours  of  alcohol  traverse  the  flask  A,  the  temperature  of 
TrMch  is  kept  constantly  at  about  829°,  by  allowing  more  or  less 
alcohol  to  enter,  and  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  which  heats  the  flask.  Olefiant  gas  is  disengaged  in  the  form 
of  small  bubbles  from  the  acid  mixture,  and  carries  over  vapours  of 
water  and  alcohol,  which  condense  in  the  bottle  C,  while  the  gas 
may  be  collected  in  a  gasometer,  or  in  bottle  D  over  a  pneumatic 
trough.  The  alcohol  carried  over  is  that  which  has  escaped  the 
action  of  the  sulphuric  axiid,  and  the  water  which  distils  is  exactly 
equal  to  that  which  would  form  alcohol  with  the  bicai"huretted  hy- 
drogen; while  the  acid  iiqaor  in  the  flask  A  retains  the  same  com- 
position, and  can  convert  an  almost  indefinite  quantity  of  alcohol 
into  hioarburetted  hydrogen  and  water;  very  little  ether  being 
formed.  The  experiment  shows  that  the  decomposition  of  alcohol 
into  bicarburetted  hydrogen  and  water,  by  contact  with  sulphuric 
acid,  is  not  owing  to  the  affinity  of  the  acid  for  water,  since  water 
and  oleflant  gas  are  both  disengaged  at  the  same  time. 

Bicarburetted  hydrogen  is  generally  prepared  in  the  laboratory 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  alcohol  at  0.85  and  6  parte  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  retort,  (fig.  285,)  wliich  should  be 
only  be  J  filled;  the  gas  evolved  being  made  to  pass  first  through 
a  bottle  containing  concentrated  sulphnric  acid,  which  retains  the 
vapours  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  then  through  a  second  bottle  con- 
taining a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  to  absorb  the  sulphurous  acid 
and  carbonic  acid  which  are  copiously  evolved  toward  the  close  of 
the  operation;  the  cause  of  which  evolution  is  the  reaction  which 
ensues  between  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  the  carbona- 
ceous substances  remaining  in  the  retort.  The  disengagement  of 
gas,  which  is  pretty  regular  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation, 
soon  becomes  tumultuous  and  violent,  when  the  acid  mixture  turns 
black,  becomes  viscous,  and  swells  to  such  a  degree  that  if  the  re- 
tort be  not  very  large  it  will  fill  the  neck.  At  the  end  of  the  ex- 
periment there  remains  in  the  retort  a  solid  black  substance,  which 
gives  off  to  water  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphovinic  acid,  or  an  iso- 
meric of  it;  while  the  composition  of  the  black  insoluble  residue  is 
very  complex,  and  corresponds  to  the  formula  CgoHj^OsoS,. 

§  1334.  Bicarburetted  hydrogen  is  a  colourless  gas  which  does  not 
liquefy  at  the  lowest  temperatures :  its  density  is  0.978,  and  it  burns 
with  a  very  brilliant  flame,  which  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  lamp- 
black on  cold  substances  immersed  in  it.  When  passed  through  a 
prooelain  tube  heated  to  redness,  charcoal  is  deposited  on  the  sides 
of  the  tube,  and  it  is  transformed  into  protocarburetted  hydrogen; 
but  if  the  temperature  is  more  elevated,  all  the  carbon  is  deposited, 
and  hydrogen  only  disengaged.     The  formula  of  bicarburetted  hy- 
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di'ogen  is  C^H^,  (266,)  and  its  equivalent  is  represented  by  4  vo- 
lumes of  gas. 

g  1336.  Bicarburetted  hydrogen  combines  with  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid,  forming  a  white  compound,  fusible  at  about  176°,  and 
of  the  formula  0,H^,4S03,  which  has  been  improperly  called  sul- 
phate of  carhyle.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  defiant  gas,  totally  free 
from  ether,  and  vapours  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  are  passed 
simultaneously  into  a  U-tube,  when  the  combination  takes  place  with 
great  elevation  of  temperature,  while  the  substance,  which  is  at 
first  liquid,  solidifies  into  a  radiated  crystalline  mass  on  the  sides  of 
the  tube.  In  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  left  for  several  days  in  vacuo, 
over  a  cup  containing  caustic  potaaaa,  which  absorbs  the  vapoui's  of 
the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid. 

The  same  product  is  formed  by  placing  an  open  tube  containing 
absolute  alcohol  in  a  bottle  containing  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid, 
and  allowing  the  bottle,  after  being  well  corked,  to  rest  for  several 
days.  The  vapours  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  combine  and  sul- 
phate of  carbyle  is  formed,  but  the  latter  is  injured  by  hydrated 
sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  is  freed  'vvith  difficulty.  The  reaction 
in  this  case  is  expressed  hj  the  following  equation: 

C,H,0,-f-6SO,=C,H„4803-|-2(SO„HO). 

iSulphate  of  oarbyle  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air;  and  if  the 
absorption  take  place  slowly,  and  without  any  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, a  peculiar  acid,  called  ethionic,  is  obtained,  of  which  the  for- 
mula is  CjHjO,4S03.  This  acid  forms,  with  baryta,  a  salt  soluble 
in  water  but  insoluble  in  alcohol;  and  it  yields  crystallizable  salts 
with  the  majority  of  bases. 

By  boiling  the  solution  of  ethionic  acid  for  a  few  moments,  or  by 
dissolving  the  sulphate  of  carbyle  in  hot  water,  a  new  acid,  called 
isethionic,  is  obtained,  presenting  the  same  composition  C^IIjO,2SOg 
as  sulphovinic  acid,  while  the  liquid  contains  free  sulphuric  acid.  Is- 
ethionic acid  differs  from  sulphovinic  acid  by  being  much  more  fixed, 
as  its  solution  may  be  boiled  indefinitely  without  undergoing  any 
change.  Isethionates  are  also  much  more  stable  than  sulphovinates, 
for  they  bear  without  decomposition  temperatures  of  400°  or  550°. 

Action  of  Ohlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine  on  Bicarhuretted 
Hydrogen. 
§  1336.  By  causing  chlorine  in  greater  or  less  quantity  to  act 
upon  bicarhuretted  hydrogen,  and  under  the  infiuence  of  a  more  or 
less  intense  degree  of  light,  various  products  result,  which  shall  be 
mentioned:  if  both  gases,  moist,  and  in  nearly  equal  volumes,  be 
introduced  into  a  large  flask  exposed  to  the  diffuse  light  of  day, 
they  combine  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  an  oleaginous  liquid  trickles 
down  the  aides  of  the  flask.  If  the  gases  were  dry,  reaction  would 
ensue  under  the  influence  of  direct  solar  light. 
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When  any  considerable  quantity  of  this  product  is  to  ho  prepared, 
the  apparatus  must  he  arranged  as  represented  in  fig.  677,  A  is  a 
large  retort,  in  which  is  prepared  the  olefiant  gas  which  traverses 
the  washing  bottle  B  coataining  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which 
retains  the  vapours  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  then  the  bottle  0  con- 


Fig  677 

tainmg  a  solution  of  potaasa  to  absorb  the  sulphurous  and  carbonic 
acids  whence  it  piisses  into  a  flask  D  having  3  tuhulures,  which 
also  receives  the  chloiine  disengaged  from  the  flask  G,  having 
been  made  to  traverse  the  water  in  the  bottle  F.  The  ends  of  the 
tubes  which  convey  the  two  gases  into  the  flask  D  are  placed  op- 
posite to  each  other,  so  that  the  gases  may  mix  immediately;  while 
the  liquid  formed  falls  through  the  lower  part  of  the  fladt  into  a 
well-cooled  bottle  E;  the  excess  of  gas  escaping  by  the  same 
tubulure.  The  liquid  obtained  is  shaken  several  times  with  water, 
and  then  distilled  again  and  again,  alternately  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  potassa,  which  destroy  a  small  quantity  of  the  foreign  sub- 
stances produced  by  the  reaction  of  chlorine  on  the  vapour  of  ether 
which  accompanies  olefiant  gas  when  the  evolution  of  the  gas  is  too 
rapid.  If  the  operation  be  continued  for  a  long  time,  by  exhausting 
the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  alcohol,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens toward  the  close  that  the  potassa  of  the  bottle  C  passes  into 
the  state  of  bisulphite  of  potassa,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  is  no 
longer  absorbed;  in  which  case  a  certain  quantity  of  chlorosul- 
phuric  acid  (§  132)  is  obtained  intimately  mixed  with  the  principal 
product.  The  liquid  condensed  in  the  bottle  E,  which  then  pos- 
sesses a  sulphurous,  acid,  and  extremely  penetrating  odour,  becomes 
heated  when  it  is  shaken  with  water,  and  yields  a  large  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric and  chlorohydric  acids,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
chlorosulphurie  acid.  It  is  important  to  remark  that  chlorine  and 
sulphurous  acidj  alone,  do  not  combine  in  the  presence  of  the  most 
e  solar  rays,  while  in  the  presence  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen 
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the  eombination  takes  place  in  diffuse  ligKt.  The  chlorine  and  . 
bicarburetted  hydrogen,  which,  when  dry,  exert  no  action  on  each 
other  in  diffuse  light,  combine,  on  the  contrary,  very  readily,  when 
sulphurous  acid  exists  in  the  mixture;  the  latter  then  forming 
chlorosidphurie  acid  with  a  portion  of  the  chlorine.  The  formation 
of  one  of  these  compounds  assists,  therefore,  the  production  of  the 
other. 

The  product  resulting  from  the  combination  of  1  vol,  of  chlorine 
with  1  vol.  of  defiant  gas,  which  has  long  been  kno^vn  under  the 
name  of  Dutch  liquid,  because  it  was  discovered  by  an  association 
of  chemists  in  Holland,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  odour. 
Its  density  is  1.280  at  32°,  and  it  boils  at  184.1".  The  density 
of  its  vapour  being  3.45,  its  composition  is  represented  by  the  for- 
mula CjH^Clj,  which  corresponds  to  four  volumes  of  vapour,  but  it 
is  generally  written  CjHjCljHCl,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
substance  behaves  with  £tn  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa. 

§  1337.  Dutch  liquid  ia  not  decomposed  by  an  aqueous  solution 
of  potassa,  and  may  be  distilled  with  it  without  any  apparent 
change ;  while  if  it  be  dissolved  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa, 
it  is  immediately  decomposed,  and  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of 
potassium  is  deposited,  while  the  alcohol  contains  in  solution  a  new 
and  very  volatile  substance.  In  order  to  separate  it,  the  liquid  must 
be  distilled  in  a  water-bath  slightly  heated,  and  the  gas  disengaged 
must  be  passed  first  through  an  apparatus  containing  concentrated 
sulphiurle  acid,  which  retains  the  vapours  of  the  alcohol,  and  then 
into  a  receiver  reduced  to  a  low  temperature  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
chloride  of  calcium.  A  very  volatile  liquid  condenses  in  the  re- 
ceiver, boiling  below  32°,  having  a  shai'p  and  slightly  alliaceous 
smell,  and  of  which  the  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula 
C.HjCl,  represented  by  4  vol.  of  vapour.  The  composition  of  this 
substance  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen,  ex- 
cept that  1  equiv,  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  equiv.  of  chlorine. 
Dutch  liquid  may  itself  he  considered  as  a  comoioiation  of  the  substance 
C^HjGl  and  chlorohydric  acid.  When  the  chlorine  reacts  on  the  bicar- 
buretted hydrogen,  1  equivalent  of  chlorine  abstracts  1  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  to  form  1  equivalent  of  chlorohydric  acid,  while  the  place 
thus  made  empty  in  the  molecule  of  olefiant  gas  is  immediately  filled 
by  1  equivalent  of  chlorine,  forming  1  eqvdvalent  of  monoohhri- 
noted  bicarburetted  hydrogen,  which  remains  in  combination  with 
the  equivalent  of  chlorohydi-ic  acid  formed. 

§  1838.  The  action  of  chlorine  on  bicarburetted  hydrogen  is  not 
confined  to  the  abstraction  of  but  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and 
its  replacement  by  1  equiv.  of  chlorine ;  and  the  other  three  equiva- 
lents of  hydrogen  may  successively  he  replaced  by  a  corresponding 
number  of  equivalents  of  chlorine,  thus  furnishing  the  series  of  pro- 
ducts: 
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0,H^      and  their  compounds  with  clilorohjdric  acid. 
C,H,OI  "  "  C^H^CljHCl. 

C,H,C1,  "  "  O.H,CJ„H01. 

On  passing  dry  chlorine  through  Dutch  liquid,  the  latter  will  he 
found  to  dissolve  it  largely,  and  if  the  bottle  be  then  placed  in  the 
sun,  a  powerful  reaction  ensues,  a  large  quantity  of  chlorohydric  acid 
being  disengaged,  while  the  liquid  is  completely  discoloured ;  and  by 
repeatedly  saturating  it  with  chlorine,  and  exposing  it  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  at  properly  regulated  intervals,  Dutch  liquid  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  less  volatile  product,  which  boila  at  239°,  and  of  which 
the  density  in  the  liquid  state  is  1.422,  while  that  of  its  vapour  is 
4.60.  The  formula  of  this  substance  being  C,H,Clg,  it  will  he  re- 
cognised as  Dutch  liquid,  in  which  1  equiv.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  1  eqiuv.  of  chlorine.  The  same  product  is  formed  when  chlorine  is 
caused  carefully  to  act  upon  monochlorinated  bicarburetted  hydro- 
gen OjHjCl,  but  it  is  more  easily  obtained  by  passing  the  latter 
substance  in  the  state  of  gas  through  the  perchloride  of  antimony 
SbjOj,  which  dissolves  it  freely.  When  the  perchloride  of  antimony 
is  saturated,  it  is  distilled,  and  a  colourless  liquid,  consisting  of 
CjHjOla,  or  monochloruretted  Dutch  liquid,  is  collected.  The  for- 
mula of  .this  substance  may  be  written  O^HjClajHCl  for  the  same 
reasons  which  have  been  stated  for  Dutch  liquid.  In  fact,  on  dis- 
solving monochlorinated  Dutch  liquid  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassa,  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  a  liquid 
of  which  the  formula  is  Oj^HaOla  separates  by  distillation.  The 
density  of  this  liquid,  which  may  be  considered  as  bioMorinated  bi- 
carburetted hydrogen,  is  1.250,  and  it  boils  between  95°  and  104°. 
The  density  of  its  vapour  S.35,  ajid  the  equivalent  C^HaClj  there- 
fore correspond  to  4  vol.  of  vapour  like  that  of  defiant  gas. 

By  operating  on  monochlorinated  Dutch  liquid  C^HjCij,HCl,  in 
the  same  manner  as  has  been  explained  for  the  original  liquid 
C,Hj01,HCl,  the  chlorine  again  abstracts  hydrogen  in  the  state  of 
chlorohydric  acid,  while  a  substance  results  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  hichlorinated  Dutch  liquid,  and  of  which  the  formula  is 
C^HjCV  The  density  of  this  substance  ia  1.576:  it  boils  at  275°, 
the  density  of  its  vapour  being  5.79,  so  that  the  equivalent  C^IIjCl, 
is  again  represented  by  4  vol.  of  vapour. 

we  shall  write  the  formula  of  this  product  CHCIajHCI,  because, 
in  contact  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  it  is  decomposed 
into  chlorohydric  acid,  which  combines  with  the  potassa,  and  into  a 
new  substance  C,HClg,  which  is  triehlorinated  bicarburetted  hy- 
drogen. 

Bichlorinated  Dutehliquid,  subjected  again  to  the  action  of  chlorine 
in  the  manner  above  indicated,  ia  converted  into  triehlorinated  Dutch 
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liquid  C4HCI5,  which  boils  at  307°,  and  the  density  of  which  at 
32°  is  1.663,  while  that  of  its  vapour  is  7.08,  and  the  equivalent 
OiHCIj  is  therefore  still  represented  by  4  vol.  of  vapour.  The  for- 
mala  O^HCl,  may  be  written  C^Clj,HCl,  because  this  substance, 
in  contact  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  is  decomposed  and 
yields  the  product  O^Cl^,  which  should  be  considered  as  quadrichlo- 
rinated  or  perchlorinated  hicarburettsd  hydrogen,  all  the  hydrogen 
of  the  oleflant  gas  being  here  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  chlorine,  while  the  new  substance  is  a  simple  chloride  of  carbon, 
but  its  composition  is  still  the  same  as  that  of  bicarburetted  hydro- 
gen, since  its  formula  corresponds  to  4  vol.  of  vaponr. 

Thedonaitjof  chloride  of  carbon  C,CMsl,61:  it  boils  at  251.6°. 

Finally,  by  treating  trichlorinated  Dutch  liquid  0,HClj  with 
an  excess  of  chlorine,  in  the  sun,  it  loses  the  last  equivalent  of  hy- 
drogen, which  is  replaced  by  1  equiv.  of  chlorine,  when  a  chloride 
of  carbon  O^Olj,  which  may  be  considered  as  quadrickhrinated  or 
percMorinated  Ihitch  liquid,  is  formed.  This  chloride  of  carbon, 
sometimes  called  sesquioAloride  of  carbon  on  account  of  its  compo- 
sition, is  solid  and  crystalline,  having  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell,  and 
is  readily  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  alcohol,  when  the  liquid 
deposits  the  chloride  of  carbon,  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  small 
white  crystals,  which  melt  at  320°,  while  the  substance  boils  at  356°. 
The  density  of  its  vapour  being  8.16,  the  equivalent  0^01^  is  there- 
fore represented  by  4  vol.  of  vapour. 

The  chloride  of  carbon  0,01,,  of  the  series  of  bicarburetted  hy- 
drogen, combines  readily  with  chlorine,  and  is  converted  into  solid 
chloride  of  carbon  C^Cla,  of  the  series  of  Dutch  liquid ;  while,  reci- 
procally, the  chloride  of  carbon  OjCl,,  is  readily  transformed  into 
chloride  of  carbon  C^Clj.  By  passing  the  vapour  of  the  chloride 
of  carbon  0^01^  through  a  tube  heated  to  redness,  it  is  converted  into 
chloride  of  carbon  C^Cl,  and  chlorine ;  but  it  is  difficult  by  this  me- 
thod to  obtain  the  chloride  C,C1^  pure,  on  account  of  the  facility 
with  which  it  combines  with  chlorine  when  it  passes  with  the  latter 
gas  into  the  receiver  in  which  it  is  condensed.  This  transforma- 
tion is  more  readily  effected  by  dissolving  the  chloride  of  carbon  in 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulf  hydrate  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  when 
a  very  energetic  reaction  ensues  if  it  be  slightly  heated,  while  a  large 
quantity  of  sulfhydric  acid  is  disengaged.  The  chloride  of  carbon 
should  be  added  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  too  great  an 
excess  of  sulf  hydrate  of  sulphide  of  potassium  must  be  avoided. 
When  the  solution  of  gas  ceases,  the  alcoholic  liquor  collected  in  the 
receiver  is  distilled  and  diluted  with  water,  when  the  chloride  of 
carbon  0,01^  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  liquid, 

§  1339.  There  exist,  therefore,  two  series  of  products  derived  from 
two  original  substances,  bicarburetted  hydrogen  C^H,  and  Dutch 
liquid  CjH^Clj,  by  the  successive  substitution  of  equivalent  quantities 
of  chlorine  for  hydrogen,  while  Dutch  liquid  itself  may  be  considered 
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as  being  derived,  by  tbe  same  mode  of  generation,  from  a  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  CjHg  as  yet  unknown. 

In  proportion  as  tbe  cblorine  thus  replaces  the  hydrogen,  the 
density  of  the  aubatance  increases,  and  its  boiling  point  rises ; 
which  relations  are  easily  seen  in  the  following  tables : 

Series  of  Biaarhuretted  Hydrogen. 

Bicarburetted  hydrogen  C^H^,       gas  does  not  liquefy  at  any  tem- 
perature. 

Monochlorinated  bicar- 
buretted hydrogen...  C^HjCl,  boils  at  about  14°. 

Bichlorinated    bicarbu- 
retted hydrogen CjHaCla,  boils  at  95°,  density  1.250, 

Trichlorinated  bicarbu- 
retted hydrogen CjHClj,      "  "  "  " 

Quadrichlorinated     bi- 
carburetted hydrogen  C,Ci„         "    251.6°,       "       1.619. 

Series  of  Butch  Liquid. 
Carbui-etted    hydrogen 

(untnown) CjHq. 

Dutch  liquid C^H^Cl,  boils  at  180.5°,  density  1.256. 

Monochlorinated  Dutch 

liquid C^H.Cl,      "         239°,      "      1.422. 

Bichlorinated       Dutch 

liquid OACl,       "  275°,       "       1.576. 

Trichlorinated     Dutch 

liquid...; O.HCl,        "       307.4°,       "       1.619. 

Quadrichlorinated 

Dutch  liquid C^O^  "         356°. 

In  all  these  products,  the  equivalent  is  represented  by  4  volumes  of 
vapour,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  substances  of  the  same  series 
present  the  same  Ttwlecular  grouping,  and  only  differ  from  each  other 
in  the  chemical  nature  of  one  of  their  elements,  hydrogen,  which  is 
more  or  leas  completely  replaced  by  equivalent  quantities  of  chlorine. 

§  1340.  Bromine  also  combines  with  bicarburetted  hydrogen,  and 
yields  a  substance  CjH_,Bra  which  corresponds  exactly  to  Dutch 
liquid.  It  is  prepared  by  dropping  bromine  into  a  current  of  bicar- 
buretted hydrogen;  when  the  bromine  is  almost  instantaneously 
discoloured  and  converted  into  an  etherial  liquid,  the  odour  of  which 
resembles  that  of  Dutch  liquid.  In  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  washed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  then  distilled  several  times, 
alternately,  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  baryta.  The 
density  of  the  liquid  is  2.16  at  69.8°  ;  it  boils  at  271.4°,  and  so- 
lidifies at  55.4°  into  a  white  crj^talline  mass  resembling  camphor. 
Its  equivalent  is  represented  by  4  volumes. 

The  product  C^H^Brj  undergoes,  by  distillation  "vyith  an  alcoholic 
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Eolutiou  of  potassa,  a  decompositioii  analogous  to  that  csperienced 
by  Dutch  liquid ;  bromide  of  potaesium  and  a  gas  C^H^Br,  which 
condenses  readily  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  sea-salt,  being  formed.  It 
is  monobrominated  biearburetted  hydrogen,  and  its  density  is  about 
1,52,  while  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  3.64,  and  its  equivalent  is 
represented  by  4  volumes  of  vapour. 

Bromine  attacks  monobrominated  biearburetted  hydrogen,  and 
converts  it  into  a  liquid  C^HgBrj  which  corresponds  to  monochlo- 
rinated  Dutch  liquid.  The  action  of  bromine  does  not  appear  to 
extend  any  further,  even  by  long  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  aun. 

§  1341.  If  biearburetted  hydrogen  be  passed  to  the  bottom  of  a 
matrass  containing  iodine  and  heated  to  120°  or  140°,  the  iodine 
soon  fuses,  and  yellowish  needles,  which  become  completely  white 
by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  olefiaut  gas,  condense  in  the  neck 
of  the  matrass ;  by  treating  which  with  alkaline  or  ammoniacal 
water,  a  crystalline  substance  O.H^Ij  is  obtained  corresponding 
to  Dutch  liquid.  This  substance  becomes  slightly  yellow  by  dry- 
ing, but  recovers  its  whiteness  when  exposed  to  a  current  of  biear- 
buretted hydrogen.  It  has  an  ether-like,  sharp,  and  penetrating 
odour,  causing  a  flow  of  tears ;  and  light  decomposes  it  spontane- 
ously. It  melts  at  167°,  bnt  is  destroyed  at  a  temperature  slightly 
above  that  point.  Potassa  dissolved  in  alcohol  decomposes  it,  and 
produces  moniodinated  biearburetted  hydrogen  O^H^I,  which  is  a 
volatile  liquid ;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  product  is  still  further 
decomposed  and  yields  a  gaseous  carburetted  hydrogen. 

By  decomposing  Dutch  iiqtdd  by  alcoholic  solutions  of  mono- 
sulphide  of  potassium,  solid  products  result,  in  which  the  sulphur 
replaces  the  chlorine  of  the  original  substances ;  but  these  products 
have  been  but  little  studied,  and  as  yet  only  the  compound  O^HjSs, 
which  corresponds  to  Dutch  liquid,  is  known  with  certainty. 

Oil  of  Wine. 
1 1342.  During  the  preparation  of  ether  or  biearburetted  hydro- 
gen by  the  reaction  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol,  a 
certain  quantity  of  a  very  heavy  oily  substance,  called  heavy  oil  of 
■wine,  which  dissolves  in  ether,  but  separates  from  it  when  it  is 
diluted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  is  constantly  formed, 
The  best  method  of  preparing  it  consists  in  heating  1  part  of  abso- 
lute alcohol  and  2J  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  first 
collecting  the  products  in  a  bottle  kept  at  the  temperature  of  95° 
or  104°,  in  which  very  little  ether,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the 
heavy  oil  of  wine  condenses ;  and  then  in  a  second  cold  receiver, 
if  the  ether  is  to  be  preserved.  The  same  substance  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  by  heat  well-dried  sulphovinates.  It  is  washed  several 
times  with  cold  water,  in  order  to  remove  the  alcohol,  ether,  the 
sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  which  impurify  it,  and  then  exposed 
for  several  days  in  vacuo  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  order 
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to  EtLsorl)  the  water.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  obtain  a  uniform 
composition  of  the  suhstance,  and  chemists  are  not  agreed  as  to  its 
nature.  From  analyses  most  worthy  of  confidence,  its  formula 
would  he  CsH„0,2S0,,  although  it  may  possibly  be  true  sulphuric 
ether  OjHjOjSO^,  belonging  to  the  series  of  compound  ethers  of 
which  we  are  about  to  treat,  and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
foreign  substances,  principally  carburetted  hydrogen,  which  may, 
in  fact,  be  separated  from  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  digest  heavy  oil  of 
wine  for  some  time  with  hot  water,  or  better  still,  with  an  alkaline 
liquid,  in  order  to  decompose  it  into  sulphovinic  acid  and  a  light  oil 
having  the  same  elementary  composition  as  bicarburetted  hydrogen, 
but  the  boiling  point  of  which  is  as  high  as  536°.  It  is  not  yet 
decided  whether  this  latter  substance  is  a  product  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  heavy  oil  of  wine,  or  if  it  be  merely  mixed  with  it.  This 
oily  carburetted  hydrogen,  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time,  deposits 
crystals  which  are  purified  by  pressing  them  between  tissue-paper, 
and  the  composition  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  liquid  carbu* 
retted  hydrogen :  they  melt  at  230°,  and  distil  at  320°.  . 

COMPOUND  ETHERS  AND  VINIC  ACIDS. 

§  1343.  The  action  of  acids  on  alcohol  calls  into  existence  nume- 
rous compounds,  formed  by  the  combination  of  1  equiv.  of  ether 
C^HjO  with  1  or  2  equir.  of  acid.  Compounds  containing  2  equiv. 
of  acid  are  powerful  acids,  which  accurately  saturate  the  baaes,  and 
form  a  great  number  of  crystallizable  salts,  and  they  are  commonly 
called  vinie  acids;  sulphovinic  acid,  the  preparation  and  properties 
of  which  we  hare  described,  (§  1330,)  belonging  to  this  class.  The 
eompownds  containing  only  1  equiv.  of  acid  are  neutral  with  re- 
agents, and  are  called  compound  ethers. 

Certain  acids,  such  a^  oxalic  and  carbonic,  form  both  compounds, 
while  others,  as  phosphoric,  form  only  the  acid  compound,  vinic  acid ; 
and,  lastly,  others,  as  nitric  and  acetic,  yield  the  neutral  compound 
alone.  The  majority  of  compound  ethers  may  he  distilled  without 
alteration,  but  are  deeompc^ed  by  being  boiled  with  an  alkaline  so- 
lution; the  acid  of  the  compound  ether  generally  combining  with  the 
alkali,  while  the  ether  C^HjO  set  free  combines  with  1  equiv.  of  water 
to  form  alcohol.  Nearly  aJl  the  known  adds  are  capable  of  forming 
with  alcohol  compound  ethers  or  vinic  acids ;  and  we  shall  now  de- 
scribe such  of  these  compounds  as  are  formed  by  mineral  acids  and 
some  organic  acids  already  described,  and  shall  refer  the  study  of 
the  others  to  those  chapters  in  which  the  properties  of  the  acid  en- 
tering into  their  composition  is  to  he  described. 

We  shall  not  again  touch  on  sulphovinic  acid,  which  has  been 
sufficiently  described,  (§  1830 ;)  and  the  neutral  compound,  sul- 
phuric ether  OjHjO,SOa,  has  hitherto  not  been  obtained.* 
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Fhosphovinio  Acid  {(iJlfi+2R0),'P0,. 

§  1344,  Phosphovinie  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  for  some  tJiue, 
at  a  temperatui-G  of  176°,  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  a 
syrupy  solution  of  phosphoric  acid ;  after  which  the  liquid  is  allowed 
to  rest  until  the  following  day,  when  it  is  dilated  with  water  and 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  when  the  free  phosphoric  acid 
forms  an  insoluble  phosphate  with  bai-yta,  while  the  phosphovinate 
produced  with  this  base  is  soluble.  The  solution,  when  evaporated, 
deposits,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  phosphovinate  of  baryta,  which  is 
much  less  soluble  than  the  sulphovinate :  at  104°,  its  greatest  point 
of  solubility,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  only  9.3.  It  is  also  much 
more  fixed  than  the  sulphovinate,  for  it  may  be  heated  up  to  570° 
without  change.  By  dropping  sulphuric  acid  into  a  solution  of  phos- 
phovinate of  baryta,  the  baryta  is  precipitated  and  a  solution  of 
phosphovinic  acid  obtained,  which  may  be  boiled  without  alteration, 
and  which,  when  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup  in  the 
vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  deposits  crystals,  if  the  temperature  be  low. 
The  majority  of  the  phosphovinates  being  soluble  in  water,  are 
easily  prepared  by  double  decomposition,  by  pouring  the  sulphate 
of  the  base  into  a  solution  of  phosphovinate  of  baryta. 

Crystallized  phosphovinate  of  baryta  contains  12  equiv.  of  water 
of  crystallization,  which  may  be  driven  off  by  heat  without  altera- 
tion. The  formula  of  the  tlried  salt  is  (2BaO-f  C,H,0),PO, ;  and 
it  presents,  therefore,  the  composition  of  the  tribasic  phosphates,  by 
admitting  that  ether  C^H,0  replaces  1  equiv.  of  base.  The  compo- 
sitions of  the  other  phosphovinates  are  analogous. 

No  neutral  compound  of  ether  with  phosphoric  acid  is  known. 

JVitris  Ether  0,H,0,NO,. 

§  1345.  Nitric  acid  forms  with  ether  only  a  neutral  compound, 
niirie  ether;  no  vinic  acid  having  hitherto  been  discovered. 

On  mixing  alcohol  with  nitric  acid  and  heating  it  gently,  a  violent 
reaction  ensues,  and  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  is  disengaged, 
while,  together  with  other  products,  there  results  an  ether  which  is 
not  nitric  ether  C,HsO,N05,  but  nitrous  stiver  G^fi,'SO.^.  Nitric 
ether  may,  however,  be  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  alcohol,  if  the  forming  of  nitrous  acid  be  avoided,  because  this 
acid,  on  account  of  its  more  powerful  oxidizing  agency,  yields  very 
complicated  products.  It  is  efiected  by  gently  heating  in  a  retort 
150  gm.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  at  0.85°  and  very  pure 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  of  the  density  of  1.4,  to  which  is  added  1  gm. 
of  urea,  an  organic  substance  which  shall  be  described  among  the 
products  of  the  animal  economy.  The  first  product  of  distillation 
is  composed  chiefly  of  alcohol  diluted  with  water,  but  the  nitric 
ether  itself  very  soon  distils  over,  and,  toward  the  close  of  the 
operation,  this  liquor  forms  a  denser  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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receive!'.  The  operation  is  arrested  when  abo«t  ^  of  the  liquid  still 
remains  in  the  retort ;  and  in  order  to  separate  that  which  is  dis- 
solved in  the  supernatant  alcoholic  lii^uor,  water  is  added  to  it  and 
it  is  shaken ;  after  which  the  ether  is  decanted,  washed  with  an 
alkaline  solution,  then  with  water,  and,  lastly,  it  is  distilled  over 
chloride  of  calcium. 

The  object  of  the  small  quantity  of  urea  added  to  the  mixture  is 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  nitrous  acid,  or  rather  to  effect  the 
destruction  of  this  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  The  urea  combines 
with  the  aitrie  acid  and  constitutes  nitrate  of  urea,  which  compound 
is  readily  destroyed  by  contact  with  nitrous  acid,  the  two  substances 
being  converted  into  nitrogen,  water,  and  carbonic  acid.  Nitric 
ether  has  a  pleasant  and  sweet  smell,  and  a  saccharine  taste :  its 
density  is  1,112,  and  it  boils  at  185°,  decomposing  at  a  tempera- 
ture slightly  above  its  boiling  point,  and  forming  explosive  vapour 
when  heated  above  212°.  An  aqueous  solution  of  potassa  does  not 
decompose  nitric  ether,  but  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  de- 
stroys it,  even  when  cold,  alcohol  and  nitrate  of  potassa  being 
formed. 

mtrom  Mher  C^H,0,NO,. 

§  1346.  It  has  just  been  said  that  nitrous  ether  is  one  of  tho  products 
of  the  action  of  ordinary  nitric  acid  on  alcohol,  but  the  reaction  is 
extremely  tumultuous,  and  if  large  quantities  of  the  mixture  are  ope- 
rated on,  especially  when  in  a  small-necked  retort,  an  explosion  may 
ensue.  The  befet  method  of  preparing  it  consists  in  pouring  carefuily 
into  a  bottle,  by  means  of  a  funnel  terminating  in  a  narrow  tube 
descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  first,  one  part  in  volume  of 
alcohol  of  0.85,  then  one  part  of  nitric  acid  with  4  equiv.  of  water. 
Tho. bottle,  loosely  corked  in  order  to  allow  the  gases  to  escape,  is 
left  for  2  or  S  days  in  as  cold  a  place  as  possible,  when  the  upper 
layer,  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous  ether,  is  decanted, 
and  then  agitated  with  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  and 
digested  with  chloride  of  calcium. 

Pure  nitrous  ether  is  colourless,  and  its  odour  resembles  that  of 
pippin  apples,  while  its  density  is  0.886,  and  it  boils  at  about  69.8°. 

Sulphurous  MUr  0;Rfi,^O^. 
§  1347.  This  compound  ether  is  not  formed  by  the  direct  action 
of  sulphurous  acid  on  alcohol,  or  on  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  but  is  obtained  by  pouring  alcohol  on  protochloride  of 
sulphur,  when  the  mixture  becomes  heated,  while  ehlorohydric  acid 
is  disengaged  and  sulphur  deposited.  By  distillation,  alcohol  first 
passes  over,  and  then,  when  the  temperature  approaches  338°  a 
colourless  liquid,  having  the  smell  of  mint,  and  the  density  1.085, 
and  which  is  sulphurous  ether  C,H50,S0^  It  decomposes  slowly 
in  a  moist  atmosphere. 
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Boracic  Mher  C,H,0,2EO3. 

§  1348.  On  mixing  equal  iveights  of  fused  and  finely  powdered 
boracic  acid,  and  absolute  alcohol,  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat 
is  evolved ;  and  if  the  mixture  be  distilled  in  a  retort  furnished 
with  a  thermometer,  alcohol  first  passes  over,  while  the  tempera- 
ture gradually  rises  and  soon  exceeds  212°.  The  distillation  is 
arrested  when  the  temperature  reaches  230°  ;  and  the  mass,  when 
cooled,  is  dissolved  in  ether,  the  etherial  solution  is  evaporated, 
and  the  viscous  residue  heated  to  392°  in  an  oil-bath ;  when  the 
substance  remaining  is  horacic  ether.  It  is  a  transparent  glass, 
somewhat  soft  at  the  ordinary  temperatui'e,  and  which,  at  the  tem- 
pei-ature  of  104°  or  120°,  maybe  drawn  out  into  thread.  It  smells 
feebly  of  ether,  and  at  392°  it  yields  white  vapours,  while  a  tem- 
perature of  570°  decomposes  it,  disengaging  very  pure  bicarburetted 
hydrogen.  Tepid  water  also  decomposes  it,  forming  alcohol  and 
boracic  acid.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  boracic  ether  and  form 
solutions  which  set  into  gelatinous  masses  on  the  addition  of  water. 
When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  boracic  ether  is  distilled,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  it  is  carried  over  by  the  alcoholic  vapours,  whieh 
then  burn  with  a  beautiful  green  flame,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
boracic  acid. 

8ilicie  Mhers  SC.H^OjSiO^  and  30,H,0,2SiO,. 

§  1349.  When  absolute  alcohol  is  caa-efully  poured  into  chloride 
of  silicium,  a  very  energetic  reaction  ensues,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  chlorohydric  acid  gas  is  generated.  Alcohol  is  gradually  added 
until  a  new  addition  produces  no  evolution  of  gas ;  and  on  then 
distilling  the  mixture,  chlorohydric  ether  is  first  disengaged,  and 
the  temperature  in  the  retort  soon  rises  to  320°,  while  the  greater 
portion  of  the  substance  distils  between  320°  and  338°,  which  is 
separately  collected.  When  the  temperature  exceeds  338°  the 
receiver  is  changed,  and  distillation  is  carried  to  dryness.  The 
product  distilled  between  between  320°  and  338°  is  again  rectified, 
and  then  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  a  liquid  boiling  between 
323.5°  and  325.5,  and  of  which  the  formula  is  3CjHjO,SiO^.  It  is 
a  silicic  ether,  differing  in  composition  from  the  compound  ethers 
hitherto  described,  in  containmg  3  equiv.  of  ether  C^HjO  for  1 
equiv.  of  silicic  acid.  Silicic  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an 
ether-like  and  penetrating  smell,  of  a  taste  like  pepper,  and  of  the 
density  0.942.  Water  does  not  dissolve  it,  but  decomposes  it  after 
a  time,  and  silicic  acid  is  separated.  When  silicic  ether  is  left  for 
a  very  long  time  in  a  badly-stoppered  bottle,  decomposition  is  gra- 
dually effected  at  the  expense  of  atmospheric  moistm-e,  the  siGcic 
ether  becoming  more  and  more  viscous,  while  it  still  preserves  its 
transparency,  while  there  remains  at  last  a  perfectly  transparent, 
vitreous  mass,  of  great  hardness,  consisting  of  hydratcd  silicic  acid. 
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By  again  rectifying  the  products  of  tlie  action  of  alcohol  on 
chloride  of  ailiciura  which  have  distilled  above  392°,  and  collecting 
separately  tLe  product  which  distilled  above  572°,  a  new  ether  of 
the  formula,  3CjHjO,2SiO,  is  obtained.  The  formula  of  the  two 
silicic  ethers  differ  greatly  from  those  of  other  compound  ethers. 
It  has  been  seen  (§  244)  that  chemists  are  not  agreed  upon  the 
equivalent  of  sUicium  and  the  formula  of  silicic  acid,  and  that  some 
thin  If  that  the  formula  should  be  ivritten  SiO ;  in  which  case  the 
two  silicic  ethers  would  assume  the  formula  CjHjOjSiO  and 
C,HjO,2SiO,  the  former  being  analogous  to  that  of  ordinary  com- 
pound ethers,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  vinic  acids. 

Oarlonic  Mher  0,H,0,CO,  and  Oarhomnic  Acid  C«H,0,2G0,. 

§  1350.  Carbonic  ether  is  not  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of 
carbonic  acid  on  alcohol,  but  has  been  produced  by  distilling  oxalic 
ether  with  potassium.  The  oxalic  ether  is  introduced  into  a  tubu- 
lated retort  and  heated,  potassium  or  sodium  being  gradually  added 
until  gas,  consisting  of  carbonic  oxide,  is  no  longer  evolved.  The 
colour  of  the  substance  remaining  in  the  retort  is  of  a  deep  red ; 
and  when  it  is  again  distilled  with  a  quantity  of  water,  the  carbonic 
ether  forms  the  upper  layer  of  the  distQled  liquid,  which  is  decanted 
and  redistilled  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

Carbonic  ether  is  a  colourless,  very  Suid  liquid,  of  an  aromatic 
smell  and  acrid  taste,  and  its  density  is  0.975,  while  it  boils  at 
268.8°,  yielding  a  vapour  of  the  density  4.1;  and  its  equivalent 
OJ-IsOjOO,  is  represented  "hj  2  volumes  of  vapour.  Potassa  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  changes  it  but  slightly  when  cold ;  while,  when 
hot,  carbonate  of  potassa  is  formed,  and  alcohol  is  separated. 

Carbonic  ether  is  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and 
yields  alcohol,  and  a  white  crystalline  substance  soluble  iu  water 
and  alcohol,  to  which  the  name  of  uretJitzn  has  been  given.  The 
formula  of  urethan  is  04HjO,{Cg03,NHj) ;  and  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  compound  ether,  formed  by  a  peculiar  acid  OjO^NH,,  which 
has  been  called  earbamio  acid  ;  in  which  case  urethan  would  be  ear- 
hamio  ether.     We  have,  in  fact, 

2(C,H,0,C0,)+NH,=C,H,0,(NH^C,03)+CAO.- 
If  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa  in  anhydrous  alcohol 
be  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  liquor  at  last  sets  into  a 
mass,  in  consequence  of  a  copious  deposit  of  carbonate,  bicarbonate, 
and  carbovinate  of  potassa.  Ether,  which  completes  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  cai'bovinate  of  potassa,  is  pom-ed  into  the  flask,  and  after 
having  decanted  the  liquor,  the  deposit  is  shaken  with  absolute 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  only  the  carbovinate.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  filtered  and  dropped  into  very  anhydrous  ether,  which  again 
precipitates  the  carbovinate  of  potassa.  The  fonniila  of  the  salt, 
dried  in  vacuo,  is  'K.0,{(j^^/),2,C0.^ ;  and  it  forms  white,  pearly 
2u2 
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spangles,  greasy  to  the  touch.     Water  decomposes  it  instantly  into 
alcohol  and  bicarbonate  of  potassa. 

OxycJiloroearhonio  Ether  O^HjOCjOjCl. 

§  1351.  On  pouring  absolute  alcohol  into  a  matrass  filled  with  chlo- 
rocarbonie  gas,  COCl  (§  258,)  the  temperature  rises,  and  the  liquid 
separates  into  two  l^ers,  the  lower  of  which  is  formed  of  oxychlo- 
rocarbonic  ether.  It  is  purified  by  digesting  it  over  litharge  or 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  distilling  it. 

This  ether  is  liquid,  colourless,  having  a  penetrating  odour,  which 
excites  to  tears ;  and  its  density  is  1.133,  while  it  boils  at  201.2°, 
and  bums  with  a  green  flame.  Boiling  water  decomposes  it ;  and 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  compound  of  carbonic  ether  C^HjO,  C  0,  and 
chlorocarbonic  gas  COOl.  Ammonia  decomposes  it,  chiorohydrate 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  carbonic  ether,  being  formed. 

Oxalic  Ether  G^fi,^fis,  and  Oxalovinio  Acid  0,1150,20^03. 

§  1352.  The  best  method  of  preparing  oxalic  ether  consists  in 
mixing  in  a  tubulated  retort  1  part  of  oxalic  acid  dried  at  212°,  the 
formula  of  which  is  then  CaOg,HO,  with  6  parts  of  absolute  alcohol, 
A  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  ivhich  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  retort,  is  fitted  to  its  tubaiure,  and  the  distillation  is  continued 
until  the  thermometer  marks  284°,  when  distiiled  alcohol  is  intro- 
duced and  the  distillation  repeated,  ceasing  only  when  the  thermo- 
meter marks  320°,  The  liquid  remaining  in  the  retort  is  then 
poured  into  water,  when  oxalic  ether  separates  as  a  heavy  liquid, 
which,  after  bekig  washed  several  times  with  water,  is  again  distilled 
over  litharge,  which  seizes  upon  the  free  oxalic  acid.  The  product, 
after  being  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  fused  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, is  pure  oxalic  ether.  It  is  colourless,  and  of  an  aromatic 
odour ;  and  its  density  is  1.093,  while  it  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  hut  perfectly  so  in  alcohol.  The  density  of  its  vapour  is 
5.078:  it  boils  at  363.2°,  and  its  equivalent  C^HjOjC^Oj  corre- 
sponds to  2  volumes  of  vapour. 

Oxalic  ether  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  a  solution  of  potassa, 
into  alcohol  and  oxalic  acid,  which  decomposition  is  also  effected, 
after  a  long  time,  by  pure  water ;  and  when  left  in  a  badly-stoppered 
bottle,  in  contact  with  moist  air,  it  deposits  crystals  of  hydrated 
oxalic  acid.  Ammonia  exerts  a  remarkable  action  upon  it,  forming 
two  new  products,  oxamid  and  oxamic  ether. 

On  dropping  oxalic  ether  into  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  gas  in 
absolute  alcohol,  a  peculiar  substance,  first  called  oxamethan,  is 
formed,  which  is  now  regarded  as  a  compound  ether,  formed  by  a 
peculiar  acid,  called  oxamic,  Gfi^'H.,,G^O^.  On  evaporating  the 
liquid,  the  substance  separates  in  the  form  of  lamellated  crystals, 
of  a  greasy  aspect,  melting  at  about  212°,  and  distilling  ivithout 
change  at  248°.     It  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  its 
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aqueous  solution  being  decomposed,  by  boiling,  into  tiinoxalate  of 
ammonia  and  alcohol.  The  formula  of  oxamic  ether  is  O^HjO, 
(CsOaNHj,C30B) ;  and  the  reaction  from  which  it  arises  is  expressed 
by  the  following  equation  : 

2{C.H,0,G,0;)+NH3=CJI,0,(C,0,NH„C,0,)+C,H,0,. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  oxamid  Cfi^'B.^  is  formed 
dui'iag  the  distillation  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  This  substance  is 
more  easily  prepared  by  decomposing  oxalic  ether  by  an  aqueous 
solution  of  aromonia.  Oxamid  is  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
having  no  action  on  coloured  tests ;  and  cold  water  does  not  sensi- 
bly dissolve  it,  while  hot  water  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  it, 
which  is  again  deposited  on  the  cooling  of  the  liquid.  Dilute  acids 
and  alkalies,  when  coid,  do  not  affect  oxamid ;  but  at  the  boiling 
point,  oxamid  again  takes  up  two  equivalents  of  water,  and  yields 
ammonia  NHj,HO  and  oxalic  acid  O3O,. 

On  adding  to  oxalic  ether  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol  a  quan- 
tity of  potassa  also  dissolved  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  in  such  quantity 
that  it  shall  saturate  one-half  of  the  oxalic  acid  existing  in  the  ether, 
a  salt  almost  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  is  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  small  crystalline  lamellse,  consisting  of  oxahvinaU  of 
potassa,  which  dissolves  without  alteration  in  water,  but  subse- 
quently crystallizes  with  difficulty.  If  too  great  a  quantity  of 
potassa  be  added,  oxalate  of  potassa  and  alcohol  only  are  obtained. 
The  formula  of  the  salt  is  K0,{CJifi,2G^0i) ;  and  when  it  is  pre- 
cipitated mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oxalate  of  potassa,  it  may 
be  separated  from  it  by  treating  the  precipitate  with  slightly  diluted 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  only  the  oxalovinate  of  potassa.  By  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  this  solution,  the  potassa  is  precipitated  in  the 
state  of  sulphate,  and,  if  the  liquid  be  then  saturated  with  caustic 
baryta,  a  solution  of  oxalovinate  of  baryta  is  obtained.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  oxalovinic  acid  is  readily  decomposed  by  evaporation, 
and  crystals  of  hydrated  oxalic  acid  are  obtained. 

Mwcic  Mher  C,H,0,Cair,0,. 
§  1353,  Mucio  acid  does  not  form  a  compound  ether  by  its  direct 
action  on  alcohol,  but  a  mucic  ether  is  obtained  by  dissolving,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  1  part  of  mucic  acid  in  4  of  sulphuric,  and  then 
adding  to  the  liquid,  when  cooled,  4  parts  of  alcohol.  After  some 
time  a  copious  deposit  of  acicular  crystals  is  formed,  which  are 
purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  they  again  sepa- 
rate on  cooling.  The  crystals  are  mucic  ether  C^HjOjOgHgO,, 
which  melts  at  about  284°,  and  is  decomposed  at  338°  without  dis- 
tilling. It  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  again  separates 
almost  entirely  on  cooling ;  and  boiling  alcohol  also  dif 
while  after  cooling  it  retains  but  very  feeble  traces  of  it. 
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Oompounds  of  Mher  C^HjO  with  the  MetalUa  Chlorides. 

§  1S54.  Simple  ether  forma  crjstalliaable  compounds  -with  eeveraj 
metallic  chlorides,  particularly  with  the  bichlorides  of  tin  and  titanium. 
By  introducing  into  a  very  dry  bottle,  containing  bichloride  of  tin 
or  titanium,  an  open  tube  containing  ether,  and  allowing  the  bottle 
to  rest,  crystals  remarkable  for  their  sharpness,  and  of  which  the 
formula  is  20.H,0,SnCls,  2C^H,0,TiCls,  are  formed  on  its  sides. 
The  crystals  dissolve  without  change  in  ether  and  absolute  alcohol, 
but  are  decomposed  by  contact  with  water,  the  ether  being  set 
free. 

Oompou-nd  of  Uther  with  Sulphide  of  Oarion,  iSulphoearbovinio 
Acid  or  Xanthie  Add  G^Hfi^^GS^. 

§  1355.  These  compounds  are  obtained  by  dropping  into  a  solu- 
tion of  potassa  in  absolute  alcohol  sulphide  of  carbon  until  the  liquid 
has  lost  its  altaline  reaction,  when  a  peculiar  salt  of  potassa  is 
formed,  the  greater  portion  of  which  separates  in  the  form  of  orange- 
coloured  crystals.  The  composition  of  the  salt  corresponds  to  the 
formula  K0,{G^B.fi,2GSs),  and  it  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
vinic  acid  in  which  the  ether  O^HjO  is  combined  with  snlphocar- 
bonic  acid  CSjj:  it  is  also  called  xanthie  aeid. 

The  acid  is  separated  by  pouring  sulphuric  or  chlorohydric  acid 
into  a  solution  of  xanthate  of  potassa,  when  the  liquid  becomes 
milky,  while  a  colourless  oil  separates  from  it,  which  is  several 
times  washed  with  water.  This  is  xanthie  acid,  which  is  not  very 
fixed  when  isolated.  The  alkaline  xanthates  are  soluble  in  water, 
while  the  other  metallic  xanthates  are  insoluble  and  are  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  yellow  powders.  Xanthates  yield,  by  distillation, 
several  now  products,  which,  however,  have  not  been  hitherto  suffi- 
ciently investigated. 

SIMPLE  ETHERS, 
§  1356.  The  equivalent  of  oxygen  in  ether  0,HjO  may  be  re- 
placed by  respectively  1  equivalent  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  and  cyanogen ;  and  volatile  substances 
may  be  thus  obtained,  some  of  which  can  form  compound  ethers  and 
vinic  acida.  Wo  shall  call  this  class  of  ethers  sim-ple  ethers;  and 
ordinary  ether  OjHjO  necessarily  belongs  to  it. 

mUrohydrio  Mther  0,H,C1. 
§  1357.  This  substance  is  directly  formed  by  the  reaction  of 
chlorohydric  acid  on  alcohol.  Absolute  alcohol,  made  very  cold  by 
being  surrounded  with  ice,  is  completely  saturated  with  chlorohydric 
acid  gas,  and  the  liquid  is  then  distilled,  the  gas  evolved  being  con- 
veyed through  a  washing-bottle  containing  water  and  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  11"  or  86°,  and  thence  into  a  receiver  cooled  by  a  re- 
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frigerating  mixture.  Ohloroliydric  ether  being  gaseous  at  a  tem- 
perature above  5S.4°,  traverses  the  water  in  the  washing-bottle, 
which  retains  the  excess  of  cblorohjdric  acid  or  alcohol ;  and  con- 
denses in  the  receiver.  In  order  to  remove  all  traces  of  alcohol 
and  water,  the  chlorohydric  ether  is  distilled  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  reaction  from  which  it  ariaea  is  expressed  by  the 
following  equation : 

C,H^0,-MIC1= C,H,Cl-f  2H0. 

Chlorohydric  ether  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  in  a  flask 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  at  0.86  and  concentrated  chloroiiydric  acid 
of  commerce  ;  the  gas  being  first  passed  through  a  washing-bottle 
containing  water,  and  then  through  a  second  containing  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid ;  both  bottles  being  kept  at  a  temperature  of  68°  or 
77°.  It  may  also  be  procured  by  introducing  into  the  flask  12 
parts  of  sea-salt,  and  then  adding  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  5  parts  of  alcohol.  If  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory 
exceed  59°,  the  ether  may  be  collected  in  the  gaseous  state  in  beil- 
glassea  over  mercury. 

Chlorohydric  ether,  at  a  low  temperature,  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
of  a  sharp,  slightly  alliaceous  smeii ;  aoid  its  density  at  32°  is 
0.291,  while  it  boils  at  54.5°  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  should  be  preserved  in  a  vessel  the  neck  of  which 
is  hermetically  sealed.  It  dissolves  in  50  parts  of  water  at  32°, 
and  mixes  with  alcohol  in  every  proportion.  The  density  of  its 
vapour  is  2. 235,  and  its  equivalent  GJIfil  corresponds  to  4  volumes 
of  vapour.  Aqueous  alkaline  solutions  decompose  it  slowly  into 
alcohol  and  chlorohydric  acid,  the  decomposition  being  immediate 
if  the  alkali  is  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

Chlorohydric  ether  combines  with  several  metallic  chlorides,  and 
its  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  compouud  ethers  of  the  simple 
ether.  It  is  largely  soluble  in  perchloride  of  tin,  and  a  definite 
compound  in  the  form  of  acicular  ciystaJs  separates  from  it.  Per- 
chloride of  antimony  also  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  but  very 
soon  reaction  ensues  with  the  formation  of  protochloride  of  anti- 
mony. Chlorohydric  ether  also  combines  with  sesquichloride  of 
iron ;  but  all  these  compounds  are  destroyed  by  water,  and  the 
chlorohydric  ether  again  becomes  free. 

Chlorohydric  ether  is  freely  absorbed  by  anhydrous  sulphuric 
a«id;  a  liquid,  fuming  in  the  air,  and  readily  decomposed  by  heat, 
being  formed. 

Bromohydrio  Mher  G^i^v. 

§  1358.  This  ether  is  prepared  by  placing  in  a  tubulated  retort, 
furnished  with  its  receiver,  1  part  of  phosphorus  and  40  parts  of 
alcohol  at  0.85,  and  then  adding,  drop  hy  drop,  through  the  tubu- 
lure,  7  or  8  parts  of  bromine.     By  the  reaction  of  the  bromine  on 
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the  pliosphonis,  in  presence  of  the  water  contained  in  the  alcohol, 
phosphorus  and  hromohydric  acid  are  formed,  which  latter  converts 
the  alcohol  into  bromohydric  ether  C,HjO„+HBr=C,H5Br+2HO. 
When  the  reaction  is  terminated  the  retort  is  heated,  still  keeping 
the  receiver  very  cold ;  and  the  bromohydric  ether  is  washed  with 
a  very  weak  solution  of  potasaa,  and  then  distilled  over  chloride  of 
calcium,  when  it  appears  as  a  colourleea  hquid,  having  a  density  of 
1.473,  at  32°,  and  boiling  at  105.8°. 

lodohydrio  Ether  C,HJ. 
§1359,  It  is  prepared  by  heating  in  a  retort  5  paa'ts  of  iodide 
of  phosphorus  with  2  parts  of  alcohol  at  0.85,  shaking  with  alkaline 
water  the  liquid  collected  in  the  receiver,  and  then  distilling  over 
chloride  of  calcium.  lodohydric  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having 
a  density  of  1.97  at  82°,  and  boiling  at  158°.  Light  soon  turns  it 
brown,  announcing  the  commencement  of  decomposition.  Its  for- 
mula OjHsI  corresponds  to  4  volumes  of  vapour. 

Cyanohydric  Mher  C,H,Cy. 

§  1360.  This  ether  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  sulphorinate  of  baryta  with  cyanide  of  pot^sium,  washing 
the  distilled  product  with  water  slightly  alkaline,  and  distillmg  over 
chloride  of  calcium.  Cyanohydric  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid  haviug 
a  strongly  aUiaceous  smeil,  and  highly  poisonous :  its  density  is 
0.787,  and  it  boils  at  179.6°.  Alkalies  dissolved  in  water  decom- 
pose it  slowly,  while  oxide  of  mercury  effects  a  much  more  rapid 
decomposition,  resulting  in  cyanide  of  mercury,  cyanohydric  acid, 
and  alcohol. 

Sulfhydrio  Mher  C^H,S  and  its  Compound  Ethers. 

§  1361.  Sulf hydric  ether  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorohydric 
ether  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  monosulphide  of  potassium, 
after  which  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  rest,  for  24  hours,  in  a  well- 
corked  bottle,  and  then  distilled ;  when  alcohol,  sulf  hydric  ether, 
and  chlorohydric  ether  condense  in  the  receiver.  This  mixture  is 
shaken  several  times  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  alcohol  and 
chlorohydric  ether,  and  the  sapematant  fluid,  being  then  separated 
by  means  of  a  pipette,  is  distilled  over  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
first  portions  which  pass  over  in  distillation  should  be  rejected,  be- 
cause they  may  contain  chlorohydric  ether. 

Sulfhydrio  ether  is  a  colourless,  very  volatile  liquid,  of  a  pene- 
trating aUiaceous  smell,  to  which  it  is  dangerous  to  be  long  ex- 
posed; and  its  density  is  0.825,  while  it  boils  at  163.4".  It  is 
shghtly  soluble  in  water,  but  in  al!  proportions  in  alcohol.  The 
density  of  its  vapour  is  3.138 ;  and  the  equivalent  C,H,8  therefore 
corresponds  to  2  vols,  of  vapour  hke  ordinary  ether  C^H^O. 

§1362.  If  chlorohydric  ether  be  passed  through  an  alcoholic 
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solution  of  su!f hydrate  of  sulpliide  of  potassium  KS,HS,  and  be 
distilled,  a  macli  more  volatile  liquid  is  obtained,  the  composition 
of  which  IB  represented  bj  CjHgSj ;  and  which  is  therefore  alcohol 
C,H,Oa  with  2  equif.  of  sulphur  substituted  for  2  equiv.  of  oxygen. 
It  may  be  called  sulfhydria  alcohol,  and  its  formula  may  also  be 
written  C,HjS,HS,  regarding  it  as  a  compound  ether  of  sulfhydrio 
ether  C^H^S.  It  has  been  called  mercaptan,  on  account  of  its  pro- 
perty of  combining  with  oxide  of  mercury,  (mercurium  captans.) 

This  compound  is  also  obtained  by  distilling  in  a  water-bath  a 

mixture  of  a  solution  of  sulf  hydrate  of  sulphide  of  potassium  and  a 

concentrated  solution  of  sulphovinate  of  lime.     The  receiver  should, 

in  all  cases,  be  cooled,  because  the  product  is  very  volatile : 

KS,H8-|-CaO,{C,H,0,2SO,)=C,H,S,HS-fKO,SO,4-CaO,SO,. 

The  substance  is  freed  from  a  small  quantity  of  sulfhydrio  acid 
by  distilling  it  over  red  oxide  of  mercary. 

Sulf  hydric  alcohol  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  very  disagreeable  and 
penetrating  alliaceous  smell:  its  density  is  0.84;  it  solidifies  at 
about  —7.6°,  and  boils  at  +96.8° ;  the  density  of  its  vapour  being 
2.14,  BO  that  its  equivalent  CjHjSjHS  is  represented  by  4  volumes, 
like  that  of  alcohol. 

Sulfhydrio  alcohol  forms,  with  the  metallic  oxides,  compounds  in 
which  the  hydrogen  of  the  sulfhydrio  acid  is  replaced  by  1  equiv. 
of  metal,  and  these  compounds  have  been  called  mercaptides.  The 
most  interesting,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, is  the  mercaptide  of  mercury,  which  may  be  called  sulpTw- 
merourie  alcohol.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
sulfhydrio  alcohol  is  gradually  poured  upon  red  oxide  of  mercury, 
when  they  combine  with  elevation  of  temperature,  while  a  white 
substance  ia  fonned.  It  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and,  on 
cooling,  separates  into  white,  pearl-like  spangles,  of  which  the  for- 
mula is  CjHjSjHgS.  This  substance  melts  at  about  185°,  and  de- 
composes above  248°.  Treated  with  sulfhydrio  acid  it  yields  sul- 
phide of  mercury  and  sulfhydrio  alcohol. 

If  Bulfhydric  alcohol  be  poured  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  aulphoplumbio 
aleokol  0,HjS,PbS  is  formed. 

When  sulfhydrio  alcohol  is  heated  with  potassium,  hydrogen  is 
disengaged,  and  a  sulphopotassie  alcohol  GfigS,K.S  is  fonned ; 

0,H,S,HS-|-K=C.H,S,KS-fH. 
A  solution  of  the  product  in  alcohol  yields,  on  evaporation,  a  white 
granular  substance ;  and  the  salt,  when  treated  with  acids,  yields  a  salt 
of  potaesa  and  sulfhydrio  alcohol.  When  mixed  with  an  alcoholio 
solution  of  chloride  of  mercury,  sulphomercuric  alcohol  is  formed.* 
By  distilling  a  concentrated  solution  of  2  parts  of  ]  ' 

*  These  bodies  maj  be  yjewed  aa  buH hydrates  oonjiigate  ivith  20il[a.- 
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pliido  of  potassium  KS5  with  3  parts  of  snlphovinate  of  lime,  water 
and  3,  peculiar  etherial  liquid  pass  over,  by  washing  which  with 
water,  and  distilling  it  over  cbloride  of  calciimi,  a  liquid  results 
of  a  very  disagreeable  alliaceous  odour,  boiling  at  303.8°,  and  of 
which  the  formula  is  C^H,8j. 

On  heating  an  excess  of  snlfhydric  alcohol  with  dilute  nitnc 
acid  the  liquor  becomes  red,  from  the  production  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  deutoside  of  nitrogen  which  dissolves  in  it,  but  it  loses 
its  colour  when  heated,  and  after  some  time  an  oleaginous  liquid 
separates  from  it.  Nitric  acid  is  gradually  added,  until  the  sulf- 
hydric  alcohol  is  entirely  decomposed ;  after  which  the  liquid  is 
diluted  with  water,  and,  after  having  washed  the  oleaginous  sub- 
stance several  times,  it  is  distilled.  This  new  substance  is  without 
colour,  of  an  extremely  disagreeable  odour,  of  the  density  1.24 ; 
and  it  boils  at  about  266°,  but  not  without  alteration.  Its  com- 
position is  represented  by  the  formula  OjHjSjSOj ;  and  it  would 
therefore  be  a  compound  ether,  formed  by  the  combination  of  a«lf 
hydric  ether  with  sulphurous  acid. 

When  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  snlfhydric  alcohol  is 
prolonged  until  the  oxidizing  action  ceases,  an  acid  compound  is 
obtained,  which  forma  crystallizable  salts  with  bases ;  and  from  the 
analyses  which  have  been  made,  the  formula  of  the  salt  of  baryta 
would  be  BaO,{C.H,S,OJ+HO. 

§  1363.  If  chlorohydrie  ether  he  passed  through  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  sulpho carbonate  of  sulphide  of  potassium  KSjCSa,  a 
sulphoearbonic  ether  0,1158,083  which  corresponds  to  carbonic 
ether  O^HjOjOOj  is  formed.  After  having  allowed  the  substances 
to  act  for  some  time,  the  liquor  is  heated  to  drive  off  the  excess  of 
chlorohydrie  ether,  and  it  is  treated  with  water ;  when  a  iiqmd  of 
an  alliaceous  smell,  heavier  than  water,  separates  from  it,  which 
new  substance  is  sulphoearbonic  ether  O.HjSjCSj. 

A  aulphoeyanokydrie  ether  C,Hj,S,OaNS  is  obtained  by  distil- 
ling a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphovinate  of  lime  and  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  both  in  concentrated  solution.  The  product, 
purified  by  washing,  and  then  by  distillation,  is  a  colourless,  very 
limpid  liquid,  of  the  density  1.020,  boiling  at  294.8°.  Its  equiva- 
lent is  represented  by  4  volumes  of  vapour. 

SelenoTiydria  EtJier  C^H^Se. 

1 1364,  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  selenide  of  potassium  with 
sulphovinate  of  potassa ;  but  its  properties  are  little  known. 

Tellurokydrio  Mher  0,H,Te. 

§  1365.  By  projecting  teOuride  of  potassium  into  a  hot  solution 
of  sulphovinate  of  baryta,  and  then  distilling,  a  liquid  is  obtained 
of  a  reddiah-yellow  colour,  heavier  than  water,  very  poisonous,  and 
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wticli  boils  above  212°.  It  is  teUurohydric  ether;  and  oxidizes 
slowly  in  the  air,  depositing  telliirous  acid. 

PROOUCTS  OP  THE  OXIDATION  OF  ALCOHOL  AND  ETHER. 
§  1366.  When  alcohol  and  other  are  subjected  to  a  very  powerful 
oxidiaing  action,  they  are  completely  consumed,  and  converted  into 
water  and  carbonic  acid ;  while,  when  the  oxidizing  action  is  less 
powerful,  they  are  converted  into  acetic  acid  CjH^OjjHO,  in  which 
cf^e  they  lose  2  eqoiv.  of  hydrogen,  vrhich  form  water  with  2  equiv. 
of  oxygen  given  off  by  the  oxidiaing  substance,  while  the  2  equiv, 
of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  2  equiv.  of  oxygen,  also  given  off  by 
the  oxidizing  reagent.     We  thus  have 

C,H,0  f  40=C,H,0„H0+H0, 
or  0,H,0,HO+40=CJIA,HO+2HO. 

When  the  oxidizing  action  is  still  more  feeble,  it  is  limited  to  the 
abstraction  of  a  single  equiv.  of  hydrogen,  and  to  its  replacement 
by  1  equiv.  of  oxygen,  which  furnishes  aldehyde  CjH^Oa,  according 
to  the  formulas 

0,H,0+20=C,H,0,+H0, 
and  C,H5O,HO+2O=C,H,O,+2H0. 

Aldelyde  C.H^O,. 

§  1367.  Aldehyde  is  formed  under  a  number  of  circumstances,  in 
which  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  compound  ethei-s  are  subjected  to 
oxidizing  agencies ;  while  the  best  method  of  preparing  it  consists  in 
distilling  in  a  retort,  at  a  gentle  heat,  a  mixture  of  6  parts  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  1  parts  of  water,  4  parts  of  alcohol  at 
0.80,  and  6  parts  of  finely  powdered  peroxide  of  manganese.  The 
retort  should  only  be  one-third  filled,  because  the  mixture  swells 
considerably  during  the  operation ;  and  a  cooling  apparatus,  through 
which  very  cold  water  passes,  and  a  receiver  surrounded  by  a  re- 
frigerating mixture  are  fitted  to  the  retort.  When  the  reaction 
appears  to  be  terminated  in  the  retort,  the  liquid  which  condensed 
in  the  receiver  is  withdrawn  and  distilled  at  two  different  times 
over  an  equal  weight  of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  liquid  obtained 
is  composed  of  aldehyde,  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  and  water,  and 
acetic  and  formic  ether.  In  order  to  obtain  the  aldehyde,  it  is 
poured  into  ether  saturated  with  ammoniacal  gas;  when  white 
crystals,  consisting  of  a  combination  of  aldehyde  and  ammonia 
NH„0,H^Oa  are  separated.  The  crystals  are  dissolved  in  their 
own  weight  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  introduced  into  a  retort 
furnished  with  a  receiver  cooled  by  a  refrigerating  mixture,  while 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  its  volume  of  water  is  poured  through 
the  tubulure.  On  distilling  it  over  a  water-bath,  a  liquid  is  ob- 
tained which,  when  distilled  over  melted  chloride  of  calcium,  yields 
pure  aldehyde. 

Vol.  ir,— 2  V 
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Aldehyde  is  a  colourless,  very  limpid  liquid,  of  a  suffocating 
odour,  and  its  density  is  0.790  at  64.4°,  while  it  boils  at  71.3°,  the 
density  of  its  vapour  being  1.479,  and  ita  equivalent  C^H^Og  there- 
fore corresponding  to  2  vol.  of  vapour.  It  dissolves,  in  ail  propor- 
tions, in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  burns  with  a  white  flame,  and 
exerts  no  action  on  vegetable  colours.  Aldehyde  readily  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  pai-ticularly  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  is 
converted  into  acetic  acid,  'which  transfoi-mation  is  effected  by  all 
oxidizing  agents :  thus  oxide  of  silver  is  reduced  by  a  solution  of 
aldehyde,  the  metallic  sDver  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and 
covering  them  with  a  glittering  coating :  and  nitrate  of  silver  pro- 
daces  the  same  effect  if  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  be  added. 
Alkalies  decompose  aldehyde,  forming,  together  with  other  products, 
a  brown  resinous  matter,  which  reaction  is  often  indicated  as  being 
characteristic  of  aldehyde. 

Pure  and  anhydrous  aldehyde,  preserved  for  some  time  in  a  tube 
hermetically  closed,  undergoes  isomeric  modifications,  differing  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature.  At  32°  it  is  converted  into  a  crystal- 
line, colourless,  and  transparent  substance,  which  melts  at  35.6°, 
and  boils  at  201.2°.  The  density  of  its  vapour  being  three  times 
greater  than  that  of  aldehyde,  its  formula  may  be  assumed  to  be 
C^H^Oj.  It  has  been  called  elaldehyde.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
external  temperature  range  from  59°  to  68°,  elongated  prismatic 
crystals,  which  finally  fill  the  tube,  are  developed  in  the  aldehyde, 
and  which  volatilize  at  248°  without  melting.  This  second  isome- 
ric modification  of  aldehyde  has  been  called  metaldehyde,  and  the 
density  of  its  vapour  is  unknown. 

Aldehyde  is  itiso  formed  whenever  alcohol  is  bm-ned  imperfectly 
in  contact  with  the  air ;  for  example,  when  that  liquid  is  dropped 
upon  metallic  plates  heated  to  482°,  or  when  a  wick  soaked  in 
alcohol  is  lighted,  and  extinguished  as  soon  as  the  greater  portion 
of  the  alcohol  has  evaporated ;  when  the  wick  is  carbonized,  and  the 
small  quantity  of  vapom-  of  alcohol  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
ignited  portions  is  imperfectly  burned,  and  yields  aldehyde,  which  is 
known  by  its  suffocating  smell.  A  large  quantity  of  aldehyde  is 
also  produced  in  the  experiment  of  Davy's  fiameless  lamp,.(§  1169.) 

"Wnen  chlorine  is  passed  through  diluted  and  cold  alcohol,  chloro- 
hydric  acid  and  aldehyde  only  are  formed,  the  chlorine  then  exert- 
ing an  oxidizing  agency  on  the  alcohol,  by  decomposing  the  water 
and  combining  with  its  hydrogen :  O.H,O,H0-F20H-HO=2HCI+ 

Acetic  Acid  C,H,0„HO. 

§  1S68.  Alcohol,  when  pure,  or  merely  diluted  with  water,  does 
not  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  while  the  combination  is 
readily  effected  in  the  presence  of  certain  substances  the  chemical 
elements  of  which  do  not  interfere,  ag,  for  example,  very  finely  di- 
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vided  fUtiiium,  "whn.h  metal  maj  cause  tlic  oxidation  of  a  large 
quantity  ol  alcihol  at  the  expenae  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.     In 
ordei  to  peifoim  the  expeiiment,  a  capsule  a  (fig.  678)  containing 
platinum  Hack  is  placed  on  a  plate,  and  the 
3ule  IB  covered  with  a  large  bell-glass  hav- 
_  an  opening  o  at  the  top,  and  which  reata  on 
three  small  wooden  wedges,  to  allow  the  air  to 
er  fiom  beneath;  and  finally,  a  funnel  5 
having  a  long  and  delicate  neck  e  is  introduced 
into  the  opening.     By  pouring  alcohol  into  the 
S  funnel,  the  liquid  drops  on  the  platinum  con- 
tained m  the  capsule,  and  while  a  slight  eleva- 
Fig  873  i^Q^  Qf  temperature  ensues,  vapours  which  con- 

dense and  trickle  down  the  sides  of  the  glasa  are  developed  therein. 
The  liquid  thus  formed  on  the  bottom  of  the  plate  is  nearly  pure 
acetic  acid ,  but  there  is  pioduced  at  the  aame  time,  lat,  a  certain 
quantity  of  aldehyde,  easily  recognised  by  its  amell ;  2dly,  a  peculiar 
substance  ciUed  aeetal  and  Sdly,  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  ether, 
aiiamg  fiom  the  reaction  of  the  acetic  acid  on  the  undecomposed 
alcohol. 

If  the  acid  liquor  be  saturated  with  chalk  and  distilled,  there  is 
obtained  in  the  receiver,  water  holding  in  solution  aldehyde,  acetic 
ether,  and  aeetal.  If  this  newliquid  be  digested  with  its  own  weight 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  the  latter  combines  with  the  water  and  acetic 
acid,  and  etherial  liquid  separates,  which  is  again  distiUed,  the  first 
portions  which  pass  over  being  rejected,  because  they  contain  a  large 
amonnt  of  aldehyde,  while  the  last  portions  are  pure  aeetal.  Aeetal 
is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  167°,  of  a  density  of  0.844,  and  so- 
luble in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  composition  corresponds  to  the  for- 
mula GJS.f)^,  and  it  maybe  regarded  as  being  formed  by  the  union 
in  a  single  group  of  three  molecules  of  ether,  one  of  them  having 
been  modified,  under  the  oxidizing  influence,  by  the  substitution  of  1 
equiv.  ofoxygenin  the  place  of  lequiv.  of  hydrogen,  3C^HjO-f-20= 
C,,H  0,-l-HO. 

§  1369.  The  oxidation  of  alcohol  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  is  also  effected  by  organic  ferments,  and  in  general  by 
all  albuminous  substances,  upon  which  mysterious  action  is  based 
the  conversion  of  spirituous  liquors  into  vinegar,  that  is  to  say,  into 
acetic  acid.  Wines  of  certain  vintages,  rich  in  albuminous  matter, 
soon  turn  sour  in  the  air,  and  become  vinegar;  which  change  new 
wines  undergo  much  more  rapidly  than  the  old,  because  the  latter 
are  freed  from  albuminous  substances,  which  coagulate  and  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  make  them  fer- 
ment, they  must  be  diluted  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  be 
exposed  to  the  air.  What  has  just  been  said  of  wines  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  other  alcoholic  liquors,  and  even  to  solutions  of  sugar 
mixed  with  yeast  and  exposed  to  the  air.    During  the  acid  ferment- 
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ation  of  alcoKolic  liquors,  a  muoilaginoua  substance,  whicli  greatly 
assisliS  this  fermentation,  is  separated,  and  wMehj  consisting  chiefly 
of  albuminous  matter,  is  called  the  mother  of  vinegar. 

In  order  that  acetificatioii  may  progress  rapidly,  the  alcoholic 
liquor  must  be  sufficiently  dQuted  with  water,  and  present  a  large 
surface  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air.  These  conditions  are  ful- 
filled on  a  large  scale  by  using  an  alcoholic  liquor  containing  1  part 
of  alcohol  to  8  or  9  parts  of  water,  and  adding  about  -^^  of  ferment- 
able liquor,  such  as  beet-juice,  potato-juice,  or  small  beer,  when  the 
liquor  thns  prepared  is  dropped  into  barrels  {fig.  679)  filled  with 
beech  shavings  The  lower  part  of  thebarre!  is  pierced  with  seve- 
ral holes  a  and  the  upper  part  with  other  holes  b,  b,  while  a  false 
bottom  cde  forms  a  vat,  into  which 
the  alcoholic  liquor  is  poured.  The 
false  bottom  has  a  great  number  of 
holes,  through  which  pass  pieces  of 
twine,  having  a  knob  on  the  end  to 
prevent  them  from  slipping  through. 
The  alcoholic  liquor  flows  along  tho 
twine,  and  dropping  on  the  shavings, 
spreads  into  a  thin  layer,  and  pre- 
sents a  large  surface  to  the  oxidiz- 
t  ing  action  of  the  air,  oxidation  being 
efi'ectecl  by  means  of  the  ferment  con- 
tained in  the  liquor  and  the  albumi- 
"  ''       '  nous  substances  in  the  wood,  while 

the  temperature  rises  and  produces  a  current  of  air  which  enters  at 
the  lower  holes  a  and  escapes  through  the  upper  ones  b.  Oxidation 
is  so  rapid  that  when  the  liquid  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
it  frequently  no. longer  contains  any  alcohol,  but  if,  after  one  pas- 
sage, the  alcohol  is  not  completely  converted  into  acetic  acid,  it  is 
passed  thi-ough  a  second  time.  The  presence  of  acetic  acid  itself 
assists  the  acetic  fermentation,  for  which  reason  the  fresh  shavings 
to  be  used  are  previously  left  for  some  time  in  concentrated  vine- 
gar. The  temperature  of  the  barrel  also  exerts  great  influence,  and, 
if  it  be  too  cool,  heated  alcoholic  liquor  must  be  added  to  bring  the 
temperature  to  between  86°  and  97°. 

The  acid  liquors  thus  obtained,  which  constitute  common  table- 
vinegar,  are  dilute  solutions  of  acetic  acid,  containing  in  addition 
the  non-fermentable  principles  which  exist  in  alcoholic  liquors. 
Pure  acetic  acid  is  obtained  from  this  liquid  by  distillation,  a  very 
weak  acid  first  passing  over,  while  the  following  portions  contain 
more  acid,  and  the  latter  are  richer,  but  are  generally  deteriorated 
by  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  foreign  substances.  The 
richer  liquors  are  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  crystallized 
acetate  of  soda  is  separated  by  evaporation,  and  then  d  ^ 
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by  sulpliurie  ackl,  more  or  less  ijilute,  according  to  the  desired 
strength  of  the  acetic  acid. 

1 1370.  Acetic  acid  is  now  largely  obtained  from  the  acid  liquors 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wooc^  which  yields  very  complicated 
products:  carbonic  acid  gas,  oxide  of  carbon,  protocarburetted  hy- 
drogen, water  containing  acetic  acid  in  solution,  a  volatile  liquid 
called  spirit  of  wood,  some  other  soluble  substances,  and,  lastly, 
a  black,  pitchy  portion.  The  solution  of  impure  acetic  acid  is  called 
in  the  &vt&  pyroligneous  acid;  and  in  order  to  separate  acetic  acid 
from  it,  it  is  first  saturated  with  chalk,  which  furnishes  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lime  decomposable  by  sulphate  of  soda,  acetate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  lime  being  formed,  which  latter,  being  but 
slightly  soluble,  is  nearly  wholly  deposited.  The  solution  is  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  to  400  or  480°,  a 
temperature  which  does  not  affect  the  acetate,  but  decomposes  the 
empyreumatic  substances  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Three  parts  of 
roasted  acetate  of  soda  being  then  treated  in  a  distilling  vessel  with 
9.7  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  first  third  of  the  liquid  which  distils  over, 
consisting  of  a  weaker  acetic  acid,  is  set  aside,  while  the  other  two- 
thirds,  which  are  composed  of  very  concentrated  acid,  always  con- 
tain a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  free  the  product 
from  which  it  is  distilled  over  anhydrous  acetate  of  soda.  The  acetic 
acid  thus  obtained,  having  not  yet  reached  its  greatest  degree  of 
concentration,  is  exposed  to  a  low  temperature  by  surrounding  with 
ice,  or  better  still  by  a  refrigerating  mixture,  the  vessels  contain- 
ing it;  when  the  acid,  at  its  maximum  of  concentration  C^HjOjjHO, 
sets  in  a  crystalline  mass,  and  the  more  watery  acid  ia  decanted. 
The  crystallized  acid  is  remelted  and  again  cooled,  when  only  one- 
half  of  the  product  is  congealed,  and  the  liquid  portion  being  de- 
canted off,  the  solid  acid  may  be  considered  as  having  attained  its 
maximum  of  concentration. 

§  1371.  Acetic  acid,  monohydrated,  or  at  its  maximum  of  concen- 
tration C.HgOjjHO,  is  solid  at  low  temperatures,  hut  melts  at  60.8° 
The  acid  liquid  may  bo  cooled  often  to  32°  and  below,  without  crys- 
tallizing, and  the  bottle  may  even  he  shaken  without  causing  crys- 
tallization; but  if  a  small  glass  point  be  iutrodnced,  a  crystal  is 
immediately  formed  at  the  end  of  the  point,  and  the  whole  mass 
gradually  crystallizes ;  the  temperature  rapidly  rising  to  60.8°,  and 
remaining  stationary  until  the  solidification  is  complete.  The 
density  of  monohydrated  liquid  acetic  acid  is  1.063  at  64.4°,  and 
its  smell  is  sharp  and  penetrating,  while  its  taste  is  highly  acid ; 
but  in  this  state  of  concentration  it  exerts  a  vesicating  action  and 
raises  blisters  on  the  skin.  It  boils  at  248°,  the  density  of  its 
vapour  being  2.09;  but  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  density  at  a 
very  high  temperature,  because  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid  differs 
considerably  from  the  laws  of  permanent  gases  at  temperatures 
which  exceed  but  slightly  its  boiling  point,  (1234.)     The  equivalent 
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C^HjOj,!!^  is  represented  hj  4  volumes  of  vapour,  like  that  of 
alcohol. 

Acetic  acid  mixes  Tvith  water  in  all  proportions ;  and  for  the  first 
quantities  of  water  added,  the  acid  liquor  acqairea  a  density  greater 
than  that  of  the  monohydrated  acid ;  the  maximum  of  density  which 
correaponda  to  the  acid  C^H^Oj+SHO  heing  1.079.  By  adding 
larger  quantities  of  water  the  density  diminishes,  and  the  hydrometer 
can,  therefore,  not  be  used  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  acetic  liquids. 

Chlorine  acts  powerfully  on  acetic  acid,  forming,  when  the  latter 
is  in  the  monohydrated  state  C^Ha03,H0  a  new  acid  CjClgOaiHO, 
called  chloracetic  acid,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  anhydrous  acid 
is  replaced  hy  an  equivalent  quantity  of  culorine ;  while,  if  the  acid 
is  further  diluted  with  water,  the  chlorine  exerts  an  oxidizing  action 
by  decomposing  the  water,  and  the  acetic  acid  is  converted  into 
oxalic  and  then  into  carbonic  acid. 

Ordinary  nitric  acid  acts  but  feebly  on  acetic  acid,  even  when 
assisted  by  heat. 

§  1372.  Acetic  acid  forms,  with  bases,  a  numerous  series  of  salts, 
several  of  which  are  applied  in  the  arts.  They  are  generally  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  some  dissolve  in  alcohol;  and  the  acid  forms  fre- 
quently several  salts  with  the  same  base. 

All  the  acetates  are  decomposed  by  heat,  but  the  decomposition 
takes  place  at  very  different  temperatures,  and  its  producta  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  base.  The  acetates  formed  by  the 
easily  reducible  metallic  oxides,  such  as  the  oxides  of  silver  and 
mercury,  leave  a  metallic  residue,  and  evolve  a  portion  of  their 
acetic  acid  unchanged,  while  another  portion  of  the  acid  is  com- 
pletely consumed  by  the  oxygen  given  off  by  the  metallic  oxide,  and 
yields  water  and  carbonic  acid.  The  acetates  formed  by  the  more 
powerful  basM,  as  the  alkaline  acetates,  leave  as  a  residue  an  alka- 
line carbonate,  the  acetic  acid  being  converted  into  a  neutral  vola- 
tile liquid  Cgl^O,  called  acetone,  or  ^roa^stic  spirit;  which  reaction 
is  expressed  by  the  following  equation : 

NaO,C,H,0,=NaO,CO,+CAO- 
Acetates  formed  by  bases  of  medium  strength,  as  oxide  of  lead, 
undergo  a  complicated  decomposition :  unchanged  acetic  acid  and 
acetone  are  both  disengaged  at  once,  while  the  carbonic  acid  arising 
from  the  portion  of  decomposed  acetic  acid  is  disengaged  or  remains 
combined  with  the  base,  according  to  the  temperature. 

Lastly,  when  the  metallic  oxide  of  moderate  strength  is  easily 
reduced,  as  oxide  of  copper,  a  portion  of  the  acetic  acid  is  consumed 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  and  yields  carbonic  acid,  while  the 
residue  of  the  distillation  is  composed  of  metal,  or  suboxide. 

Acetic  acid  forms  two  crystallizable  salts  with  potassa :  the  neutral 
acetate  KO,0.H,0,  and  the  binacetate  'KO^C^fi^-^-'B.O^G^fi^; 
the  former  of  which  is  obtained  by  satui-ating  acetic  acid  by  car- 
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bonate  of  potassa  and  evaporating  the  liquor.  The  salt  crystallines 
with  difficulty  and  ia  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  and,  if  it  be  dis- 
solved in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  and  evaporated,  ciystals  of  the 
binaeetate  are  obtained,  which  is  deliquescent,  melts  at  29S  4°,  and 
at  392°  yields  monohydrated  acetic  acid,  furniahing  the  means  of 
preparing  very  pure  acid. 

Acetate  of  soda  "N 3,0,  GJifi ^+8110.  It  has  been  seen  that  this 
salt  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  in  the  manufacture  of  w"od-vinegai . 
It  crystallizes  in  large  colourless  and  transparent  pii&ms,  which  aie 
often  remarkable  for  the  great  sharpness  of  their  faces.  It  has  a 
cool  and  saltish  taste,  and  dissolves  in  3  parts  of  cold  water  and  5 
of  alcohol.  When  heated,  it  first  dissolves  in  its  water  of  crystalliaa- 
tion,  hut  aoon  parts  with  it;  while,  if  further  heated,  it  undergoes 
igneous  fusion  mthout  decomposition,  which  begins  to  ensue  only 
at  a  degree  of  heat  approaching  a  dull  red. 

Acetate  of  ammonia  {NHj,H0),C,Ha03,  which  is  obtained  by  the 
direct  combination  of  ammonia  with  acetic  acid,  is  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  is  used  in  medicine.  When  boiled,  it  loaea 
a  portion  of  its  ammonia  and  ia  converted  into  binaeetate. 

Acetate  of  haryta  BaO,O^H30a+3HO  forms  brilliantly  white 
priamatie  crystals,  which  readily  part  with  2  equiv.  of  water  at  a 
slightly  elevated  temperature. 

Acetate  of  lime  produces  only  confused  crystallizations,  resem- 
bling cauliflowers. 

Acetate  of  alumina  is  prepared  by  pouring  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  alumina  into  a  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta  or  lead,  until  no 
precipitate  is  thrown  down ;  and  the  solution,  which  then  contains 
acetate  of  alumina,  is  used  in  dyeing.  In  order  to  separate  the 
salt  from  it,  the  liquor  must  be  evaporated  in  vacuo,  because,  when 
heated,  acetic  acid  ia  disengaged;  when  the  acetate  of  alumina  re- 
mains in  the  form  of  a  gummy  mass,  without  any  appearance  of 
crystalliEation. 

The  properties  of  the  acetates  of  lead  and  copper,  which  are  of 
important  application  in  the  arts,  have  already  been  sufficiently  de- 
tailed when  treating  of  those  metals. 

When  concentrated  acetic  acid  is  poured  into  a  boiling  solution 
of  aubnitrate  of  mercury  HgjOjNOj,  anhydrous  white  crystalline 
lamellaa  of  siibacetate  of  mercury  HgaO,CjH,Oj  are  depoaited  on 
cooling.  Red  oxide  of  mercury  dissolves  readily  in  acetic  acid,  and 
the  liquid  yields  by  alow  evaporation  beautiful  colourless  ci-ystals  of 
protoacetate  ofmereury  HgOjO^HjO,,  which  dissolves  without  change 
in  cold  water,  but  on  boiling  deposits  perfectly  pure  red  oxide  of 
mercury. 

Aeetate  of  silver  A.gO,Q^fi^  is  obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate 
of  silver  in  acetic  acid;  and  as  it  is  but  little  soluble  in  cold  water, 
it  may  also  be  prepared  by  double  decomposition,  by  pouring  nitrate 
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of  silver  ioto  a  solution  of  acetate  of  soda.     If  the  liquors  are  con- 
centrated, the  acetate  of  silver  is  deposited  on  cooling, 

Aeetio  Mker,  C,H,0,C,HjO,. 

§  1373.  Acetic  ether  is  formed  by  the  direct  reaction  of  acetic  acid 
on  alcohol,  but  the  combination  ia  effected  with  difficulty,  because  it 
is  necessary  to  use  anhydrous  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  at  its  maximum 
of  concentration,  and  pour  back  again  into  the  retort  the  liquor 
which  has  passed  over  in  distillation;  and  the  formation  of  acetic 
ether  is  much  more  rapid  if  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  be 
added.  The  best  method  of  preparing  this  ether  consists  in  pouring 
a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  8  of  ab- 
solute alcohol,  or  10  parts  of  anhydrous  acetate  of  eoda,  or  20  parts 
of  acetate  of  lead,  into  a  retort,  and  distilling  as  long  as  any  etheriai 
liquor  passes  over,  the  product  being  collected  in  a  -well-cooled  re- 
ceiver. The  liquor  is  poured  upon  dried  pulverized  carbonate  of 
soda,  which  abstracts  the  greater  portion  of  water  from  the  acetic 
other,  and  combines  with  the  free  acetic  acid  which  passes  over  in 
distillation.  The  supernatant  liquid  stratum  is  decanted,  and  dis- 
tilled over  chloride  of  calcium,  which  takes  up  the  alcohol ;  but  the 
complete  purification  of  acetic  ether  is  very  difficult,  because  it  com- 
bines with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  forms  a  crystalline  compound, 
which  is  destroyed  only  by  the  addition  of  water. 

Acetic  ether  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  of  an  agreeable 
ether-like  smell,  and  of  the  density  0.907  at  32°.  It  boils  at  165.2°, 
and  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  2,920,  its  equivalent  Gfifi,O^Iifix 
being  therefore  represented  by  4  volumes  of  vapour.  It  mixes  in 
all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dissolves  in  7  parts  of 
water.     It  is  used  in  medicine. 

Sulphaeetio  Acid  C,H.0„2S0,. 

§1374.  Ey  bringing  into  contact  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  and 
monohydrated  acetic  acid  C^HaOjEO,,  the  two  acids  combine  and 
form  a  compound  acid.  The  liquid  is  diluted  with  water  and  satu- 
rated with  carbonate  of  baryta,  when  the  free  sulphuric  acid  forms 
insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta,  while  the  sulphacetic  acid  yields  a 
soluble  sulphacetate  of  baryta.  The  liquor,  when  evaporated, 
affords  crystals  of  the  formula  2BaO,(C,H,0„2SO,)-FHO,  and  which 
part  with  their  water  without  decomposition.  If  the  baryta  be  pre- 
cipitated from  sulphacetate  of  baryta,  by  sulphuric  acid  poured  in 
by  drops,  or  if  a  solution  of  sulphacetate  of  lead  be  decomposed  by 
sulf  hydric  acid,  an  acid  liquid  results,  which  on  evaporation  yields 
deliquescent  crystals,  molting  at  143.6",  and  solidifying  in  a  crys- 
talline mass  on  cooling.  At  a  more  elevated  temperature  the 
sulphacetic  acid  is  decomposed. 

Crystallized  sulphacetic  acid,  placed,  in  vacuo,  over  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  gives  off  one  equivalent  of  water,  and  then  assumes 
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the    formula    OJI^O^,2S03+2HO;   the    2   equmlents  of   water 
■which  it  retains  being  basic. 

Acetone  CJlfi. 

§1375.  It  has  been  said  (§1372)  that  the  alkaline  acetates  yield 
acetone  when  they  are  deeompoaea  by  heat ;  but  the  best  method 
of  preparing  it  consists  in  heating  a  mixture  of  2  Idlog.  of 
acetate  of  lead  with  1  kilog.  of  finely  powdered  quicklime,  in  an 
earthen  retort,  or  in  the  iron  bottles  used  for  the  transportation 
of  mercury ;  tho  temperature  being  gradually  raised  to  a  dull  red- 
heat.  The  liquor  condensed  in  the  receiver  is  rectified  over  chloride 
of  calcium,  and  then  allowed  to  rest  for  several  days  on  melted 
chloride  of  calcium;  after  which  it  is  distilled,  the  first  |  only  of 
the  product  being  collected,  while  the  other  fourth  contains,  besides 
a  still  large  quantity  of  acetone,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  peculiar 
substance,  boiling  at  248°,  and  which  has  been  called  dumasin. 

Acetone  is  a  very  mobile,  colourless  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  odour ; 
and  its  density  is  0.792,  while  it  boils  at  132.1°,  the  density  of  its 
vapour  being  2.022 ;  so  that  its  equivalent  C^HjO  is  represented 
by  2  volumes  of  vapour.  The  formula  of  acetone  may  be  written 
CgHjOa  or  CgHjOjHO,  in  which  case  its  equivalent  is  represented 
by  4  volumes  of  vapour  like  that  of  alcohol.  It  burns  with  a  bril- 
liant flame ;  and  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  while  chloride  of  calcium  and  caustic  potassa  readily  abstract 
its  water. 

§  1376.  On  mixing  acetone  with  twice  its  weight  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  heat  ia  evolved,  and  the  mixture  turns  brown,  while 
the  smell  of  sulphurous  acid  is  perceived  at  the  same  time ;  and  if 
the  liquor  be  then  diluted  with  water  and  saturated  with  carbonate 
of  baryta,  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta  is  separated,  and  a  soluble 
salt  of  baryta,  which  crystallizes  in  pearly  lamellse,  is  obtained. 
The  formula  of  the  salt  is 

2BaO,{0BH,O,2SO3)-FHO; 
its  equivalent  of  water  being  removed  by  drying. 

If  the  acid  liquor  bo  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  a  salt  of 
lime  is  obtained : 

2CaO,(C,H,0,2S03)-FHO. 

If  a  smaller  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  be  used,  for  example,  by 
treating  two  volumes  of  acetone  with  1  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  a 
soluble  salt  of  baryta  is  still  obtained  by  saturating  with  carbonate 
of  baryta,  but  which  contains  only  one-half  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of 
the  preceding  acid,  and  only  1  equivalent  of  base.  The  formula  of 
this  salt  is  BaO(CeHjO,SO,)+HO. 

§  1377.  By  distilling  2  volumes  of  acetone  and  1  volume  of  sul- 
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phuric  acid,  two  new  products  result,  mesiti/Un  CgH^  and  mesitic 
ether  CbHjO.  , 

The  mesitjleu  floats  on  tlio  surface  of  the  distilled  liquid,  from 
which  it  is  separated  with  a  pipette,  and  shaken  several  times  with 
pure  water,  and  then  distilled  over  chloride  of  calcium.  Mesitylcn 
18  an  oleaginous,  colourless  liquid,  of  an  alliaceous  odour,  lighter  than 
water,  ana  boiliiig  at  276.8°. 

1 1S78.  Impure  mesitic  ether  is  obtained  by  treating  acetone  with 
Bidphuric  acid ;  while  it  is  obtained  in  a  very  pure  state  by  decom- 
posing the  ehlorohydric  ether  C^H  CI  of  acetone  by  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potaesa.  To  effect  tbis,  the  other  is  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and,  after  having  heated  it,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  is  added 
until  an  alkaline  reaction  is  produced ;  when,  on  diluting  the  liquor 
with  water,  an  etherized  liquid  separates,  forming  the  upper  stratum, 
which  is  dra>vn  off  by  a  pipette,  washed  several  times  with  water, 
and  dbtilled  over  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  248°,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  its 
formula  is  CgH.O. 

§1379.  On  passing  ehlorohydric  acid  gas  through  acetone,  it 
dissolves  largely  in  it,  and  a  brown  oleaginous  liquid  results,  which 
is  to  be  digested  for  some  time  over  litharge  to  remove  the  free 
ehlorohydric  acid ;  after  which  it  is  washed  several  times  with  water, 
and  dried  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium.  This  liquid  is  the 
ehlorohydric  ether  of  acetone  C^HjCl,  but  it  is  difBcult  to  obtain  it 
pure  by  this  method,  and  it  is  more  easily  effected  by  pouring  into 
1  part  of  acetone,  cooled  by  ice,  Spartsof  perchloride  of  phosphorus 
PClj,  added  by  small  quantities  at  a  time.  It  is  then  treated  with 
water,  which  causes  the  separation  of  the  ehlorohydric  ether  in  the 
form  of  a  yellow  oleaginous  liquid.  It  cannot  be  distilled,  because 
it  is  destroyed  by  heat ;  and  the  alkaline  liquids  decompose  it,  even 
water  effecting  decomposition  after  some  time. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  acts  powerfully  on  acetone,  forming 
several  products,  the  nature  of  which  is,  however,  not  yet  sufficiently 
understood. 

§  1380.  From  the  nature  of  its  compounds,  acetone  will  be  seen  to 
resemble  alcohol,  if  its  formula  he  written  C^HbOj.  But  the  acid 
CgH, 0,2803,  which  may  be  assimilated  with  sulphovinic  acid,  differs 
from  it  hj  saturating  2  equivalents  of  base,  while  sulphovinic  acid 
saturates  only  one.  Sulphovinic  acid,  ehlorohydric  ether,  and  the 
compound  ethers  of  alcohol  reproduce  alcohol  when  boiled  with 
alkaJine  liquids ;  while  the  corresponding  products  of  acetone  do  not 
yield  acetone  under  the  same  circumstances.  When  the  vapour  of 
alcohol  is  passed  over  hydrated  potassa  heated  to  about  500°, 
acetate  of  potassa  is  obtamed ;  but  under  the  same  circumstances 
acetone  does  not  yield  an  acid  corresponding  to  acetic  acid.  Lastly, 
no  compound  ether  has  hitherto  been  obtained  with  acetone. 
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Caoodyl  Series. 
§1381.  By  distilling,  in  a  retort  fumialied  with  a  receiver,  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  anhjdroias  acetate  of  potaesa  and  arsenious 
acid,  a  liquid  product  is  obtained,  called  at  first  Cadet's  liquid,  then 
dlcargin,  and  lastly  oxide  of  cacodyl;  and  which  ignites  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  possesses  many  other  remarkable  properties. 
The  composition  of  this  substance,  supposed  to  be  pure,  corresponds 
to  the  formula  C^HjAsO.  It  behaves  in  its  chemical  reactions  like 
the  oxide  of  a  radical  O^HjAs,  playing  a  part  analogous  to  that 
of  cyanogen,  and  has  been  called  caeodyl.  This  radical  enters 
into  a  great  number  of  other  compounds,  as  shall  presently  be 
described.* 

In  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  this  substance  changes 
whea  exposed  to  the  air,  and  its  poisonous  action  on  the  animal 
economy,  great  caution  must  be  iised  in  preparing  it ;  and  the 
retort  shomd  be  hermetically  fitted  to  the  receiver,  which  must  be 
furnished  with  a  tube  to  conduct  the  vapours  out  of  the  laboratory. 
At  the  close  of  the  operation  the  receiver  contains  3  strata  of  liquid ; 
the  middle  one,  which  is  brown  and  of  an  oleaginous  consistence, 
consists  of  impure  oxide  of  cacodyl,  and  is  decanted  by  means  of  a 
siphon  filled  with  water,  and  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of  a  bottle 
filled  with  boiled  water.  It  is  shaken  several  times  with  the  water, 
which  is  then  pom-ed  off  and  replaced  by  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
the  oxide  of  cacodyl.  By  pouring  the  alcoholic  solution  into  boiled 
water,  the  oxide  of  cacodyl  is  again  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a 
liquid  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle ;  and  the  supernatant  water 
being  rapidly  removed,  the  access  of  air  is  prevented  by  a  rapid 
current  of  hydrogen  which  is  passed  into  the  bottle.  The  latter  is 
then  closed,  after  having  introduced  into  it  chloride  of  calcium  in- 
tended to  absorb  the  water  and  alcohol;  and  the  liqidd  is  first 
decanted  in  a  tubulated  retort  traversed  by  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
and  to  which  a  receiver  is  fitted;  and  ia  then  distilled,  still  keeping 
up  the  current  of  hydrogen,  when  pure  oxide  of  cacodyl  ia  obtained 
as  a  colourless,  very  fluid  liquid.  It  has  a  strong  and  very  disa- 
greeable smell,  is  very  poisonous,  and  its  density  is  1.46,  It  soli- 
difies at  —9,4°,  and  boils  at  about  302°,  the  density  of  its  vapour 
being  7.8,  and  1  volume  of  the  gaseous  substance  therefore  consist- 
ing of 

2  vol.  of  vapour  of  carbon 0.552 

6    "        hydrogen 0.662 

^    "        vapour  of  arsenic 5.185 

I    "        oxygen 1.688 

7.977 
and  its  equivalent  C^H^AsO  is  represented  by  2  volumes  of  vapour. 

*  Tiie  disooTorj  of  cacodyl,  and  the  masterly  inTcadgatiou  of  all  the  oompounda 
of  this  railical,  ia  wholly  due  to  Bobert  BimHen.— W.  L.  F. 
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The  clieraical  reaction  which  produces  it  is  represented  by  the 
following  equation : 

2(KO,C,H,0,)+AsO,=2(KO,COJ+2CO,+C,H,AsO. 

Oxide  of  cacodyl  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  dissolves  largely  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  phosphorus  and  sulphur  without 
any  change,  while  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  decompose  it 
rapidly.  It  combines  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  and  forms  a 
crystalline,  deliquescent  compound,  which  dissolves  in  water,  yield- 
ing an  acid  liquid. 

By  pouring  a  dilute  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  into  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  oxide  of  cacodyl  a  white  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  is  a  simple  combination  of  oxide  of  cacodyl  with  chloride  of 
mercury,  according  to  the  formula  C^HjAaOiSHgCl,  and  which 
dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and  again  separates  from  it  in  crystals 
on  cooling.     Bromide  of  mercury  forms  an  analogous  compound. 

Oside  of  cacodyl  dissolves  in  several  acids,  with  which  it  appears 
to  play  the  part  of  a  weak  base.  By  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a 
solution  of  oxido  of  cacodyl  in  nitric  acid  a  white  crystalline  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  of  which  the  formula  is  8CjHgABO,(AgO,NO,). 

§  1382.  Exposed  to  the  air,  oxide  of  cacodyl  becomes  heated  and 
incandescent,  its  combustion  being  complete,  while  thick  vapours  of 
arsenious  acid  are  formed.  But  if  cacodyl  covered  with  a  stratum 
of  water  be  exposed  to  the  air,  the  oxygen  is  slowly  absorbed,  and 
arsenious  a«id,  a  peculiar  etherial  substance,  and  a  more  oxy- 
genated product  of  cacodyl,  cacodylic  acid,  are  formed.  By  adding 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  the  cacodylic  acid  is  dissolved ;  and 
by  evaporating  the  solution  and  treating  with  boiling  alcohol,  the 
alcoholic  liquor  deposits,  on  cooling,  cacodylic  acid  in  colourless 
cystals.  This  substance,  which  is  inodorous  and  nearly  tasteless, 
does  not  change  iu  the  air,  and  is  poisonous,  but  less  so  than  arse- 
nious acid.  It  is  decomposed  at  446*^  without  distilling ;  its  formula 
is  C^H„AsOj+HO;  and  it  combines  with  bases  without  yielding 
crystallizable  salts,  Protochioride  of  tin  and  phosphorous  acid 
abstract  its  oxygen  and  restore  it  to  the  state  of  oxide  of  cacodyl. 

§  1383.  By  distilling  with  highly  concentrated  chlorohydric  acid 
the  compound  of  oxide  of  cacodyl  with  chloride  of  mercury,  a  chlo- 
ride of  eaeodyl  C^HgAsCl  is  obtained,  which  should  be  brought  into 
contact  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  quicklime,  and  then  redistilled. 
Chloride  of  cacodyl  is  a  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  of  a 
sharp  smell,  and  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  all  pro- 
portions in  alcohol.  It  resists  a  temperature  of  —49°  without  bo- 
coming  solid,  and  boOa  at  a  Httle  above  212°,  its  vapour  becoming 
incandescent  in  contact  with  the  air.  Nitrate  of  silver  wholly 
abstracts  its  chlorine  and  reproduces  oxide  of  cacodyl.  When 
oxide  of  cacodyl  ia  treated  with  gaseous  chlorohydric  acid,  chloride 
of  cacodyl  is  also  formed,  but  a  portion  is  precipitated  in  combina- 
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tion  ■with  the  water  formed.  The  density  of  the  vapour  of  chloride 
of  cacodyl  is  4.86;  and  its  equivalent  corresponds,  therefore,  to  4 
volumes  of  vapour. 

A  hromide  and  iodide  of  caoodjl  may  be  obtained  by  similar 
processes. 

Chloride  of  cacodyl  is  partially  decomposed  by  contact  with 
water,  a  combination  of  3  equiv.  of  oxide  of  cacodyl  with  3  equiv. 
of  chloride  of  cacodyl  being  formed,  which  is  volatile,  and  boils  at 
228.2°,  the  density  of  its  vapour  being  5.35,  bo  that  it  is  formed 
of  3  vol.  of  vapour  of  chloride  of  cacodyl  and  1  vol.  of  oside  of 
cacodyl  without  condensation.  The  bromide  and  i(^ide  of  cacodyl 
yield  similar  compounds. 

By  adding  perehloride  of  platinum  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
chloride  pf  cacodyl,  a  brick-red  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is, 
probably,  a  simple  combination  of  the  two  substances ;  while,  if  the 
liquid  be  boiled,  the  precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  yields  a  liquor 
from  which  neither  the  platinum  nor  the  chloride  of  cacodyl  can  be 
precipitated  by  reagents  which  commonly  produce  that  effect.  This 
new  compound  is  a  true  base  which  forms  crystallizable  compounds 
with  several  acids. 

§  1384.  A  sulphide  of  cacodyl  C,H||AsS  is  obtained  by  distilling 
chloride  of  cacodyl  with  sulfhydrate  of  sulphide  of  barium,  when 
sulfhydric  acid  is  disengaged,  while  water  and  the  sulphide  of 
cacodyl  pass  over  in  distillation,  the  latter  of  which  is  purified 
by  digesting  it  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  lead,  and 
then  distilling  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Sulphide  of  cacodyl  is 
a  colourless  liquid,  which  does  not  fume  in  the  air,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  combines  di- 
rectly with  sulphur  and  forms  a  more  sulphuretted  componnd, 
which  may  be  obtained  crystallized  by  dissolving  it  in  ether.  It 
rapidly  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  then  forms  several  com- 
pounds, among  which  cacodylic  acid  is  observed.  Chlorohydric 
acid  decomposes  sulphide  of  cacodyl,  disengaging  sulfhydric  acid, 
while  chloride  of  cacodyl  is  formed ;  sulphuric  ana  phosphoric  acids 
also  decompose  it,  a  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  oxide  of  cacodyl 
being  formed. 

The  density  of  the  vapour  of  sulphide  of  cacodyl  is  8.39,  and  its 
formula  therefore  corresponds  to  2  volumes  of  vapour, 

§  1385.  (h/anide  of  cacodyl  O^HjAsCy  is  obtained  by  distilling 
oxide  of  cacodyl  with  cyanide  of  mercury,  when  oxide  of  mercury 
remains  in  the  retort,  while  the  cyanide  of  cacodyl  distils  over  and 
forms,  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  the  receiver,  an  oily  stratum, 
which,  on  cooling,  assumes  a  crystalline  appearance.  The  crystals 
are  pressed  between  several  folds  of  tissue-paper,  and  distilled  over 
baryta.  Cyanide  of  cacodyl  melts  at  90,5°,  boils  at  284°,  and  is 
but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  largely  so  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

It  is  an  excessively  poisonous  substance,  the  vapour  of  which  it 
Vol.  II.— 2  W 
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is  very  dangerous  to  inhale,  and  it  ojadiaes  rapidly  in  tlie  air.  The 
density  of  its  vapour  is  4.55,  and  its  eijuivalent  is  represented  by 
4  volumes  of  vapour, 

§  1386.  By  heating,  protected  from  the  air,  cleanly  scraped  zinc 
with  chloride  of  oacodyl,  the  metal  is  attacked  without  any  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen,  and  a  white  crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  on 
treating  which  with  water  to  dissolve  the  chloride  of  zinc,  an  olea- 
ginous liquid,  heavier  than  water,  separates,  which  is  digested  for 
some  time  with  highly  polished  zinc,  and  then  distilled  after  having 
been  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  over  chloride  of  calcium  and 
quicklime.  This  substance,  which  is  cacodyl,  the  radical  of  all  the 
compounds  just  described,  consists  of  a  colourless,  highly  refracting 
liquid,  stQl  more  inflammable  than  the  oxide  of  oacodyl,  which  it 
closely  resembles ;  it  solidifies  at  212°,  and  boils  at  about  338°. 
Exposed  to  a  feeble  current  of  air,  it  forms  a  thick  cloud,  and  is 
first  converted  into  oxide  of  cacodyl,  and  then  into  cacodylic  acid, 

'  )hur,  chlorine,  and  bromine  combine  directly  with  it,  and  form 
hide,  chloride,  and  bromide  of  cacodyl. 

l?he  density  of  its  vapour  is  7.28,  and  its  equivalent  C,HaA.s  cor- 
responds to  2  volumes  of  vapour. 

The  products  of  cacodyl  present  a  double  interest,  first  as  organic 
substances  of  which  arsenic  is  the  chief  constituent,  and  secondly, 
because  they  belong  to  the  small  number  of  organic  substances  in 
which  the  existence  of  a  compound  radical  has  been  proved,  which, 
when  isolated,  reproduces,  by  direct  combination,  all  the  substances 
of  the  series. 


Action  of  Ohlori->ie  on  Ohlorohydric  Uther. 
%  1387,  In  abadly  lighted  situation,  chlorine  exerts  no  action  on 
chlorohydric  ether ;  while  in  a  bright  light,  or  still  better,  in  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  reaction  ensues  with  development  of  heat, 
ohlorohydric  acid  being  disengaged,  while  an  etherial  liquid  con- 
denses. When  any  considerable  quantity  of  this  liquid  is  to  be 
prepared,  the  apparatiK  is  arranged  as  represented  in  fig.  680.  Into 
the  flask  A  is  introduced  alcohol  saturated  with  chlorohydric  acid 
gas,  or  merely  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and  highly 
fuming  chlorohydric  acid  of  commerce.  The  gas  is  passed  through 
a  first  washing-bottle  B  containing  water,  then  through  a  second 
bottle  0  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  lastly  through  a 
third  bottle  D  again  containing  water.  Into  another  flask  I  is  in- 
troduced peroxide  of  manganese  and  chlorohydric  acid  to  generate 
the  chlorine,  which  is  washed  in  the  water  in  the  bottle  H.  The 
two  gases  are  conveyed,  by  two  tubes,  the  orifices  of  which  aro  op- 
posite to  each  other,  into  the  flask  E,  having  three  tubulurea,  the 
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lower  of  "wliicli  passes  into  the  bottle  F  inteniJed  to  collect  the  least 
volittile  portion  of  the  product,  while  the  most  volatile  portion  col- 
lects in  the  bottle  G,  which  should  be  well  cooled.     The  flask  E  in 


which  the  two  gases  unite  should  be  ekpoied  to  tho  sun  it  lei^t  m 
the  commencement  of  the  opeiation  for  when  the  i  caution  is  once 
established,  it  continues  in  the  «hade  and  doe*?  not  CLase  with  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  Care  must  be  talien  to  keep  the  clilorohydne 
ether  in  excess  as  regards  the  chlorine,  as  otherwise  the  latter  would 
exert  a  subsequent  action  on  the  first  product  and  produce  a  second 
one  more  chlorinated.  It  is  moreover  difficult  to  avoid,  in  an  ope- 
ration which  lasts  for  a  long  time,  the  formation  of  a  small  quantity 
of  this  product,  unless  the  operation  be  continued  in  the  shade ; 
but,  as  it  is  less  volatile,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  remains  in  the  first 
receiving-bottle.  The  liqvud  is  washed  several  times  with  water, 
and  then  distilled  in  a  water-bath,  over  quicklime,  in  order  to  en- 
tirely deprive  it  of  water  and  chlorohydric  acid.  The  first  drops 
which  pass  over  in  distillation  should  be  rejected,  because  they  often 
contain  a  small  quantity  of  unaltered  chlorohydric  ether,  which  re- 
mfuns  in  solution ;  and  the  last  fourth  is  also  set  aside  because  it 
may  contain  a  email  proportion  of  more  highly  chlorinated  pro- 
ducts. 

The  formula  of  the  liquid  thus  obtained  is  OjHjClj ;  and  it  is 
monoehlorinated  ehlorohydrie  ether,  presenting  the  same  composition 
as  Dutch  liquid,  the  taste  and  smell  of  which  it  exactly  resembles. 
The  density  of  its  vapour  is  also  exactly  the  same,  3.^ ;  while  its 
boiling  point  is  very  different,  for  monoehlorinated  chlorohydric 
ether  boils  at  147.2°,  while  Dutch  liquid  boils  at  180.5°.  These 
two  substances  also  difler  entirely  in  their  chemical  reactions :  thus, 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  pota^sa  immediately  decomposes  Dutch 
liquid  when  cold,  chloride  of  potassium  being  formed  and  monoehlo- 
rinated bicarburetted  hydrogen  OjHjCl  dbengagcd.     Nothing  simi- 
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lar  occurs  in  monochlorinated  chlorohydric  ether;  and  if  this  sub- 
stance be  distilled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  a  very 
small  fraction  only  of  it  is  changed,  Tvithout  producing  monochlori- 
nated  bicarburetted  hydrogen.  Dutch  liquid  is  acted  on  immedi- 
ately, when  cold,  by  potassium,  hydrogen  being  disengaged,  while 
chloride  of  potassium  and  mono  chlorinated  bicarburetted  hydrogen 
are  formed;  hnt  in  monochlorinated  chlorohydric  ether,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  potassium  preserves  its  metallic  brilliancy,  Dutch  liquid 
differs  therefore  from  its  isomeric,  monochlorinated  chlorohydric 
ether,  in  the  fact  that  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and  1  equivalent 
of  chlorine  exist  in  the  compound  in  quite  different  conditions.  In 
the  reactions  just  described,  th^e  two  elements  behave  as  if  they 
existed,  in  Dutch  liquid,  in  the  state  of  chlorohydric  acid;  for 
■which  reason  some  chemists  have  assigned  to  Dutch  liquid  tho  for- 
mula 0^H,01,HC1,  and  to  monochlorinated  chlorohydric  ether  the 
formula  C^H^Cla,  which  perfectly  represents  the  difference  of  the 
chemical  reactions. 

§  1388.  By  causing  chlorine  to  act  gradually  and  with  the 
assistance  of  solar  light  on  monochlorinated  chlorohydric  ether, 
with  the  precautions  described  in  the  preparation  of  the  various 
degrees  of  chlorination  of  Dutch  liquid,  the  following  products  are 
obtained : 
Bichlorinated  chlorohydric  ether C^HjClj,  isomeric  with 

monochlorinated  Dutch  liquid ;' 
Terchlorinated  chlorohydric  ether C^HgClj,  isomeric  with 

bichlorinated  Dutch  liquid ; 
Quadrichlorinated  chlorohydric  ether C^HClj,  isomeric  with 

terchlorinated  Dutch  liquid ; 
Perchlorinated  chlorohydric  ether C^Clj,    identical   with 

per  chlorinated  Dutch  liquid,  or  aeaquichloride  of  carbon. 

The  final  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  chlorohydric  ether 
is  therefore  the  same  as  that  afforded  by  Dutch  liquid :  it  is  crys- 
tallyzed  aesquichlorido  of  carbon,  the  properties  of  which  have  been 
described,  ^§  1338.)  The  three  products  0^H,C1,,  G^BJi\  and 
CjHClj  derived  from  chlorohydric  ether,  differ  entirely  in  their  phy- 
sical properties  from  the  isomeric  products  obtained  from  Dutch 
liquid ;  and,  in  fact, 

Bichlorinated  chlorohydric  ether C^HjCl,  boils  at...  167.0° 

Monochlorinated  Dutch  liquid "  "  239.0° 

Terchlorinated  chlorohydric  ether...  C,HaC!^     "  215.6° 

Bichlorinated  Dutch  liquid "  "  275.0° 

Quadrichlorinated  chlorohydric  ether  C^HClj      "  294.8° 

Terchlorinated  Dutch  liquid "         "  307.4° 

The  last  product,  the  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  which  is  common 
to  both  series,  boils  at  356". 
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The  differencG  between  the  boiling  points  of  isomeric  chlorinated 
products  of  chlorohydric  ether  and  Dutch  liquid  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller,  as  the  quantity  of  chlorine  substituted  for  the  hydro- 
gen increases ;  and  lastly,  it  is  reduced  to  nothing  in  the  perchlo- 
rinated  products,  which  are  identical :  thus 
The  difference  of  ebullition  between  monochlorinated  chloro- 
hydric ether  and  Dutch  liquid  is 71.0° 

Between  bichlorinated  chlorohydric  ether,  and  monochlori- 
nated Dutch  liquid,  itia 72.0° 

Between  terchlorinated  chlorohydric  ether  and  biohlorided 

Dutch  liquid,  itia 59.4° 

Between  quadrichlorinated  chlorohydric  ether  and  terchlori- 
nated Dutch  liquid,  it  is 12.6" 

lastly,  between  identical  perchlorinated  products,  it  is  ne- 
cessarily      0.0° 

g  1389.  Bichlorinated  and  terchlorinated  chlorohydric  ethers  differ 
very  distinctly  in  their  chemical  reactions  from  their  isomerics, 
monochlorinated  and  bichlorinated  Dutch  liquid.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
ducts derived  from  Dutch  liquid  yield,  with  an  alcholic  solution  of 
potassa,  the  former,  bichlorinated  bicarburetted  hydrogen  O^H^Clj, 
the  latter,  terchlorinated  bicarburetted  hydrogen  C^HOlj ;  while  the 
isomeric  products  derived  from  chlorohydric  ether  afford  no  similar 
results :  iJiey  resist  the  action  of  potassa,  and,  after  a  long  time,  sub- 
stitutions of  oxygen  for  chlorine  alone  are  formed.  The  differences 
exhibited  in  this  chemical  reaction  by  the  two  isomeric  series  is 
therefore  perfectly  explained  hy  writing  the  products  derived  from 
Dutch  liquid  0,H,ClwH01  and  GJrlG\,J{G\. 

Quadrichlorinated  chlorohydric  ether  and  its  isomeric  terchlori- 
nated Dutch  liquid  exhibit  also  remarkable  differences  in  their 
chemical  reactions ;  the  latter  substance  being  readily  acted  on  by 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  and  yielding  perchlorinated  bicar- 
buretted hydrogen  CjCl,  or  chloride  of  carbon;  while  quadrichlori- 
nated chlorohydric  ether  is  much  more  easily  acted  on  by  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  than  the  products  which  preceded  it, 
but  the  reaction  is  far  from  being  as  simple  as  that  exerted  on  its 


§1390.  Chlorohydric  ether  may  be  regarded  as  being  derived 
from  a  oarburetted  hydrogen  CjHg,  which  lias  hitherto  not  been 
obtained,  and  which,  in  its  constitution,  would  differ  from  carburot- 
ted  hydrogen,  which  we  assumed  {§1339)  as  the  starting  point  of  the 
series  of  Dutch  liquid,  and  we  should  then  have  the  following  scries : 

Oarburetted  hydrogen  unknown C^H^,  density  "  boils  at  " 

Chlorohydric  ether C,H,C1    "     0.840    "     54.5° 

Monochlorinated  chlorohydric  ether.  0^H,01j  "     1.174    "  147.2° 
Bichlorinated  "  "       OJIOL    "     1.372    "  167.0° 
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Ter chlorinated  chlorohytlric 

etLer C^H^Cl^  density  1.530  boils  at  215.6° 

Quadrichlorinatedehlo.  ether..  CJ-IOl;       "     1.644        "     294.8° 

Perchlorinated  "         "      Cfik  "         "  "      356.0° 

Products  of  the  Action  of  Chlorine  on  Uther  O^HjO. 

§  1391,  Ether  is  very  violently  acted  on  hy  chlorine,  the  temper- 
ature rking  considerably,  vrhile  the  substance  turns  black  and 
ignites,  if  the  chlorine  be  in  too  great  quantity,  and  if  the  apparatus 
is  exposed  to  the  sun.  By  operating  in  a  darkened  room,  and  ex- 
hausting the  action  of  the  chlorine  by  elevating  even  slightly  the 
temperature  toward  the  close  of  the  operation,  a  product  is  obtained 
which  may  be  regarded  as  bichlorinated  ether,  for  its  formula  is 
C^HgCljO.  It  is  a  colourless,  oleaginous  liquid,  of  a  smell  resem- 
bling fennel;  and  its  density  is  2.5,  while  it  decomposes  at  about 
384  without  boiling.  Heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa, 
chloride  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  potassa  are  formed,  from  the 
following  equation ; 

C,H300l2+3KO=2KCI+KO,0,H303, 
the  2  equiv.  of  chlorine  are  therefore  replaced  by  2  equiv.  of  oxygen. 

"By  heating  bichlorinated  ether  in  a  current  of  sulf  hydric  acid 
gaa,  chlorohydrio  acid  is  disengaged,  and,  if  it  be  sufBciently  heated, 
an  oleaginous  liquid,  the  greater  portion  of  which  solidifies  on  cool- 
ing, passes  over  in  distillation.  This  substance  is  removed,  pressed 
between  several  folds  of  tissue-paper,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alco- 
hol. On  cooling,  crystals  of  the  two  substances  are  separated, 
which  are  again  crystallized,  until  only  the  prismatic  forms  of  a  single 
species  are  obtained.  The  composition  of  the  substance  then  cor- 
responds to  the  formula  C^H^S^O,  and  is  derived  from  the  primitive 
substance  O^HjCljO,  bichlorinated  ether,  by  2  equiv.  of  sulphur 
being  substituted  for  2  equiv.  of  chlorine ;  and  it  is  therefore  etlier 
OjHjO  of  which  2  equiv,  of  hydrogen  have  been  replaced  \)j  2 
equiv.  of  sulphur,  or  htsulphuretted  ether.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  decomposed  at  about  248°,  without  distilling.  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa  decomposes  it,  forming  sulphide  of  potassium 
and  acetate  of  potassa: 

0,H3S,OH-3KO=2KS-fKO,C,H303. 

Alcoholic  liquors  which  have  been  used  in  the  purification  of 
bisulphuretted  ether  deposit,  after  evaporation,  yellow  acicul^  of 
the  formula  C^HjClSO,  which  consist  of  bichlorinated  ether,  in 
which  a  single  equivalent  of  chlorine  has  been  replaced  by  1  eqniv, 
of  sulphur. 

§  1392.  By  arresting  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ether  at  a  suitable 
moment,  the  liquid  contains  a  large  quantity  of  monochlorinated 
ether  CjH^ClO,  which  is  particularly  formed  when  chlorine   and 
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vapour  of  ether  in  excess  are  introduced  into  a  flask  exposed  to  dif- 
fused light,  and  the  liquid  obtained  is  distilled,  dividing  the  pro- 
ducts into  fractions,  -when  the  first  portions  which  pass  over  in  dis- 
tillation contain  a  large  amount  of  ether  and  chlorohjdric  ether, 
■while  the  monoehlorinated  ether  CjE^ClO  does  not  distil  before 
about  356°.  This  product  ie  often  formed  in  large  quantities  ia  the 
preparation  of  Dutch  liquid  when  the  bicarburetted  hydrogen  be- 
comes loaded  with  vapours  of  ether. 

The  preparation  of  pure  chlorinated  ethers  is  often  very  difficult, 
and  would  be  almost  impossible  if  carried  on  in  the  sun.  A  large 
quantity  of  chlorobydric  ether  is  necessarily  formed  in  this  prepara^ 
tion,  from  the  reaction  which  the  chlorohydric  acid,  arising  from  the 
combination  of  the  chlorine  with  the  hydrogen  abstracted  from  the 
ether,  exerts  on  the  unaltered  ether  C^HjO;  and  if  the  operation  be 
carried  on  in  a  darlcened  place,  the  chlorohydric  ether  is  disengaged 
almost  entirely,  without  being  ultimately  attacked  by  the  chlorine; 
which  would  not  be  the  case  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  because  the 
chlorohydric  ether  would  then  be  attacked  by  the  chlorine,  and 
yield  chlorinated  chlorohydric  ethers,  much  less  volatile,  and  which 
would  remain  dissolved  in  the  chlorinated  ethers. 

§  1393.  The  action  of  chlorine  on  ether  does  not  stop  at  bichlori- 
nated  ether  O^HjCljO,  but  continues,  if  the  experiment  be  made  in 
the  sun,  furnishing  liquids  richer  and  richer  in  chlorine,  and  corre- 
spondingly poor  in  hydrogen.  By  exhausting  the  action  of  the 
chlorine,  by  pouring  the  highly  chlorinated  liquid  into  large  bottles 
filled  with  dry  chlorine,  and  exposed  to  intense  solar  light,  there  are 
found  white  crystals,  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  forms  and  their 
size,  consisting  of  perchlorinated  ether  G^Glfi,  in  which  all  the 
hydrogen  of  ether  OjHjO  has  been  replaced  by  chlorine.  Perchlo- 
rinated ether  melts  at  156.2°,  and,  when  heated  to  572°,  it  does  not 
boil,  but  is  decomposed  into  sesquichloride  of  carbon  O^Clg,  and  a 
liquid  product  of  the  formula  C^CI^Oj,  consisting  of  chlorinated 
aldeliyd.  The  decomposition  is  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

2C,C1,0=0,OI,-|-0,C1,0,. 
When  perchlorinated  ether  is  heated  with  an  alcoholic, solution  of 
monosulphide  of  potassium,  chloride  of  pota^ium  and  a  new  com- 
pound of  the  formula  C^CljO  are  found,  which  substance  evidently 
belongs  to  the  series  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen  O.Hjj  3  equiv.  of 
chlorine  having  replaced  3  of  hydrogen,  and  1  equiv.  of  oxygen  oc- 
cupying the  place  of  the  last  equiv.  of  hydrogen.  Treated  with 
chlorine,  in  the  sun,  the  substance  C^CIjO  reproduces  perchlorinated 
ether  0^01,0.  The  two  substances  C,G1,0  and  Gfi\0  present, 
therefore,  relations  precisely  similar  to  those  existing  between  the 
two  chlorides  of  carbon  0^01^  and  C^Cl^,  the  first  of  which  belongs 
to  the  series  of  chlorohydric  ether,  and  the  second  to  that  of  bicar- 
buretted hydrogen. 
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It  ia  essentia],  in  order  to  obtain  pure  perchlorinatod  ether,  to 
expose  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  excess,  influenced  by  the  solar 
rays,  only  ether  already  completely  chlorinated  in  the  shade  and 
freed  from  ether  and  chlorohydric  ether ;  as  otherwise  large  quan- 
tities of  chloride  of  carbon  C.Clo,  which  woidd  remain  mixed  with 
the  chlorided  ether,  ■would  be  inevitably  formed. 

It  is  equally  necessary  to  operate  upon  anhydrous  ether,  and  with 
perfectly  dried  chlorine,  for,  if  water  be  present,  it  is  entirely  de- 
composed by  the  chlorine,  and  its  nascent  oxygen  exerts  an  oxidizing 
action  on  the  ether,  (§  1366,)  forming  aldehyd  GJclfi^,  and  conse- 
quently causing  the  products  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  aldehyd  to 
be  mixed  with  those  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ether  C,HjO. 

Action  of  Ohhrine  on  Sulfhydric  Ether,  C^H^Sj 
§  1394.  Sulfhydric  ether  ia  powerfully  acted  on  by  chlorine,  with 
disengagement  of  chlorohydric  acid,  and  it  even  ignites  when  pro- 
jected into  a  bottle  fiUed  with  gaseous  chlorine.  After  attacking 
the  sulfhydric  ether  by  chlorine,  in  a  darkened  place,  and  intro- 
ducing the  chlorine  slowly,  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  an  elevation 
of  temperature,  the  apparatus  ia  exposed  to  the  sun  as  soon  as  the 
action  ceases,  and  chlorine  passed  through  until  chlorohydric  acid 
is  no  longer  disengaged.  The  liquid  ia  exposed  in  vacuo  near  a  cup 
iilled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  which  absorbs 
the  chlorine  and  chlorohydric  acid  it  contains;  and  there  remains  a 
yeUow  liquid,  of  an  extremely  disagreeable  and  persistent  smell,  of 
the  density  1.673,  and  which  decomposes  at  about  320°.  Its  for- 
mula ia  CjHCl  S,  and  it  constitutes  quadricMorinated  sulfhydric 
ether:  intermediate  products  probably  exist,  but  they  have  not  yet 


Action  of  Chlorine  on  Aleohol  C^fiy 
§  1395.  Chlorine  acts  very  powerfully  on  alcohol,  and  yields  ve^ 
various  products,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  alcohol.  We 
shall  suppose  the  most  simple  case,  that  in  which  the  alcohol  ia 
anhydrous,  and  admit  that  the  chlorine  is  perfectly  dry.  Alcohol 
absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  chlorine,  without  any  disengagement  of 
chlorohydric  acid,  if  its  temperature  be  kept  sufficiently  low ;  and 
if,  after  a  certain  length  of  time,  water  be  poured  on  the  product, 
an  oleaginous  liquid  is  separated  from  it,  which  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and  is  a  mixture  of  several  chlorinated  substances : 
this  substance  is  called  chloralcoholie  oil,  hut  the  substances  com- 
posing it  are  unknown.  If  the  action  of  chlorine  on  alcohol  be 
indefinitely  continued,  an  oily  liquid  soon  separates,  which  gradually 
increases,  and  finally  constitutes  the  whole  mass.  This  liquid, 
which  is  also  very  complex,  is  gently  heated,'  in  order  to  disengage 
the  very  volatile  products,  such  aa  chlorohydric  ether  and  its  highly 
chlorinated  products,  which,  if  they  remained  in  the  mixtm:e,  would 
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be  subsequently  transformed  into  cliloridc  of  carbon  0,01^.  The 
action  of  the  chlorine  is  continued,  the  temperature  elovatod,  and 
it  is  terminated  by  the  assistance  of  the  solar  rays.  The  liquid 
obtained  should  he  mixed  with  3  or  4  times  its  Tolume  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  bottle  is  shaken  several  times,  after  which  its  contents 
are  distilled  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  product  of  this  distillation 
is  again  distilled  in  a  tubulated  retort  furnished  with  a  thermo- 
meter, and  the  Srst  products,  containing  a  large  amount  of  chlo- 
rohydric  acid,  are  rejected,  the  product  distilling  at  201.2°  being 
separately  collected,  which  forms  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  sufibcat- 
ing  odour,  and  exciting  to  tears.  Its  density  is  1.502,  and  its  com- 
position corresponds  to  the  formula  C  HCljO^ :  it  is  called  chloral, 
but  is  only  terehlorinated  aldehyd.  Its  equivalent  corresponds  to 
4  volumes  of  vapour. 

The  formation  of  chloral  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  alcohol,  is 
explained  in  the  following  manner: — The  formula  of  anhydrous 
alcohol  is  CjH^O,,  while,  in  the  majority  of  its  reactions,  it  behaves 
like  a  compound  of  ether  CjH,0  and  water  HO ;  and  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  alcohol  yields  the  same  products  as  if  it  acted  on  a 
mixture  of  1  equivalent  of  ether  and  1  equivalent  of  water  it  first 
exerts  an  oxidizing  action,  by  decomposing  the  equivalent  of  water, 
and  the  product  of  this  action  is  aldehyd  O^H,Oa,  which  is  m  fact 
obtained  in  large  quantity  during  the  first  periods  of  the  iction  of 
chlorine  on  alcohol,  and  may  be  separated  by  distillation  But  if 
the  action  of  the  chlorine  continues,  as  there  is  no  more  watei,  the 
previous  oxidizing  action  is  replaced  by  a  chlorinating  action,  by 
which  the  substance  loses  hydrogen  and  gains  equivalent  quantities 
of  chlorine ;  the  reaction  ceasing,  even  in  the  most  intense  solar 
heat  of  our  climate,  at  the  moment  when  the  substance  still  retains 
1  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  chloral  C^HCljOg. 
The  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation : 
0,H,O,HO+8C!=C,HCl,O,-i-5HCl. 

Chloral  should  therefore  be  considered  as  Urchlorinated  aldehyd. 
It  has  hitherto  been  in  vain  attempted  to  remove  directly  by  chlorine 
the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  which  remains  in  terehlorinated  aldehyd, 
so  as  to  produce  quadriehloHnated  or  percMorinated  aldehyd 
C^03,0„  although  this  substance  has  been  indirectly  obtained,  it 
being  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  per  chlorinated 
ether  C^Cl^O,  by  heat,  (§1393.) 

Chloral  dissolves  largely  in  water  without  decomposing,  and  if 
the  solution  be  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  crystals  are  formed  consisting  of  a  combination  of  chloral 
with  water,  hydrated  chloral  C^HCIjO^jHO,  which  exhibits  the 
molecular  grouping  of  alcohol  CjH50,H0.  Chloral  has  so  great  an 
affinity  for  water  that  it  attracts  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  is  con- 
verted into  crystals  of  hydrated  chloral.     The  crystals  may  be 
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sublimed  without  decomposing,  while  they  give  off  their  water  when 
they  are  distilled  with  concentrated  sulphitric  acid,  and  allow  anhy- 
drous chloral  to  pass  over  in  distillation. 

Chloral  is  decomposed  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassa,  two  pro- 
ducts belonging  to  the  series  of  protocarburottcd  hydrogen  CjH^  being 
formed,  namely,  formic  acid  CaHgOa  and  chloroform  CjEOlaJ  and 
the  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation : 

C^HCl3O„H0+KO=K0,0,HOj+0aHCV 
The  molecular  grouping  of  alcohol  is  therefore  doubled  in  this  case, 
and  produces  two  groups,  exhibiting  the  gioupmg  of  pr otocar buret- 
te d  hydrogen. 

When  anhydrous  chloral  is  left  for  some  time  in  a  tube  hermeti- 
cally closed  it  becomes  cloudy,  \nd  a  white  substance,  which  in- 
creases until  it  has  taken  the  place  of  the  whole  of  the  liquid,  is  de- 
posited on  the  sides  of  the  tube  This  is  an  isomeiic  modification 
of  chloral,  which  no  longer  presents  any  of  the  characteristic  proper- 
ties of  the  latter  substance :  thus  it  is  inodorous,  resembles  porcelain 
in  appearance,  and  no  longer  dissolves  in  water,  whence  it  has  been 
called  insoluble  chloral.  It  reproduces,  when  heated,  ordinary 
chloral,  which  distils  over.  If  the  tube  in  which  the 
chloral  is  contained  be  shaped  as  represented  in 
^fig.  681,  the  part  a,  in  which  the  chloral  is  solidified, 
may  be  heated,  and  the  liquid  chloral  obtained  in  the 
^^'  ■  part  h;  and  since  the  liquid  chloral  soon  solidifies 
again,  the  experiment  may  be  indefinitely  repeated  in  the  same  tube. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  liquid  chloral  C.HCljOa  does  not 
correspond  exactly  to  aldehyd,  for  its  equivalent  is  represented  by 
4  volumes  of  vapour,  while  that  of  aldehyd  CaH^Oj  is  represented 
by  2  volumes.  It  must  therefore  be  admitted  that  in  the  conversion 
of  aldehyd  into  terchlorinated  aldehyd  or  chloral,  ea«h  molecule  of 
aldehyd  has  afforded  2  molecules  of  chloral,  or  rather  that  the  mole- 
cules, by  being  charged  with  chlorine,  have  separated  so  as  to  fiU  a 
double  space.  If  the  first  hypothesis  is  correct,  insoluble  chloral 
may  possibly  present  the  molecular  grouping  of  aldehyd ;  while 
insoluble  chloral  may  possibly  also  correspond  to  one  of  the  isomeric 
modifications  of  aldehyd  described  §  1367 — to  elaldehyd  or  metal- 
dehyd. 

If  tbo  alcohol  contained  water,  or  if  tho  chlorine  were  not  per- 
fectly dry,  the  reaction  might  be  still  more  complicated.  Supposing 
the  alcohol  to  contain  an  equivalent  of  water,  the  first  stage  of 
oxidation  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  water  would  not  stop  at 
the  formation  of  aldehyd  CjHjOa,  but  would  convert  this  substance 
into  acetic  aid  C^HjOj. 

C,H,0,HO-|-HO-f2Cl=C,H303-r2HCl; 
and  at  a  later  period  during  the  stage  of  chlorination,  products  of 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  acetic  acid  would  be  formed. 
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But  again,  aeetie  acid,  tiy  dissolving  in  unaltered  alcohol,  might 
produce,  particularly  under  the  influence  of  the  chlorohydric  acid, 
■which  is  copioualy  formed,  acetic  ether,  which  at  a  later  period 
would  form,  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  chlorinated  acetic  ether.  It 
■will  hence  be  seen  how  complicated  these  produeta  may  become,  and 
it  would  be  often  impossible  to  disentangle  the  reactions,  unless 
guided  by  theory. 

Lastly,  if  the  alcohol  ■were  very  hydrated,  the  oxidizing  stage 
would  continue  until  the  alcoho!  was  wholly  converted  into  water 
and  carbonic  acid. 

Products  of  the  Action  of  Qhlorine  on  Aldehyde  O^H^Oa. 
§  1390,  Prom  what  has  been  just  said  concerning  the  action  of 
chlorine  oa  alcohol,  there  remains  but  little  to  add  touching  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  aldehyde.  By  causing  chlorine  to  act  on  alde- 
hyde CjH^Og,  a  large  quantity  of  chloral  C,HC!bOj  is  obtained,  which 
is  mixed  with  other  less  volatile  products,  which  have  not  yet  been 
examined.  They  are  probably  the  chlorinated  aldehydes  C^HjClOg 
and  C^H,CljOa,  which  a  more  prolonged  action  of  the  chlorine 
would  have  converted  into  chloral. 

Products  of  the  Action  of  Chlorine  on  Acetic  Acid,  C^H303,HO. 

§  1397.  Chlorine  acts  powerfully  on  monohydrated  acetic  acid, 
and  at  last,  when  aesiated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  deprives  it  wholly 
of  its  oxygen,  which  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  chlo- 
rine ;  a  crystallized  product  CjCljOjjHO,  or  chhracetio  acid,  which  is 
powerfully  acid,  and  possesses  the  same  capacity  of  saturation  as 
acetic  acid,  being  formed.  Intermediate  chlormated  compounds 
probably  exist,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  examined.  In  order  to 
prepare  chloracetio  acid,  ground-stoppered  bottles,  holding  5  or  6 
litres,  are  filled  with  very  dry  chlorine,  and  into  each  is  poured  4  or 
5  grammes  of  monohydrated  acetic  acid,  after  which  the  bottles  are 
exposed  to  the  sun;  when  their  sides  soon  become  covered  -with 
crystals,  which  consist  of  a  mixture  of  oxalic  and  chloracetio  acid, 
while  the  gas  in  the  bottle  is  formed  of  chlorohydric  acid  and 
chlorocarbonic  gas,  resulting  from  a  more  advanced  decomposition, 
which  takes  place,  perhaps,  m  consequence  of  the  small  quantity  of 
water  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  free  the  chlorine  and  the  sides  of 
the  flask.  The  crystals  being  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  in  vacuo  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxalic  acid 
crystallizes  first,  when  the  mother  liquid  is  decanted,  completely 
evaporated,  and  the  r^idue  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid. 
The  oxalic  acid  which  might  remain  is  decomposed  into  oxide  of 
carbon  and  carbonic  acid,  and  the  chloracetio  acid  distils  over,  but 
the  first  product  should  not  be  collected,  because  it  may  contain  a 
small  proportion  of  acetic  acid. 
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Ohloraectic   acid  crystalliKes   in   rliombohedral   lamellas   or   in 
colourless  aciculse,  deliquescent  in  the  air;  and  it  melts  at  113" 
and  boils  at  about  392°,    It  combines  ivith  bases  and  forma  a  large 
number  of  soluble  and  crystaUizable  salts. 
The  formula  of  cMoracetate  of  potassa  is  KOjC^GlsOj+SHO. 

"       of  chloracetate  of  ammonia,  {NH„HO),C^Cl,03+4HO. 
"       of  chloracetate  of  silver,       AgOjC^CljOj, 
The  chloracetates  heated  with  an  excess  of  potasaa  yield  chloro- 
form and  an  alkaline  carbonate ;  and  if  the  action  be  prolonged,  tiie 
chloroform  is  itself  converted  into  formic  acid.     We  have,  in  fact, 
KO,0,C]303+KO,HO=0,HC!3+2(KO,CO„) 
KO,0,0],03-|-5KO=KO,C,H03-|-2(KO,CO,)-i-3KCI. 
"When  cbloracetio  acid  is  treated  with  an  amalgam  formed  of  1 
part  of  potassium  and  150  parts  of  mercury,  it  is  converted  into 
ordinary  acetic  acid,  and  hydrogen  is  substituted  for  the  chlorine; 
O.Cl^O^HO + 7K +2H0 =K0,  C,H,0, + 3KC1+3KO. 
1 1398.  Chloracetie  acid  forms  a  compound  ether,  cMoraeetio  ether 
C^HjOjC^CIjOj,   and  a    perchlorinated  chloraoetia   ether   O^CljO, 
CjCJjOj.     Chloracetie  ether  is  prepared  by  distilling  chloracetie 
acid,  or  a  chloracetate,  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  diluting  the  distilled  product  with  water,  when  the  ether  sepa- 
rates in  the  form  of  oil.     By  exposing  it  to  the  sun  in  bottles  filled 
with  dry  chlorine,  it  is  converted  into  an  oleaginous  product,  "per- 
ehlorinated  cMoraeetie  ether,  which  boils  at  473°. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Compound  JEthers, 
§  1399.  Chlorine  acts  on  the  compound  ethers  and  removes  their 
hydrogen ;  the  hydrogen  removed  being,  in  all  cases,  replaced  by  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  chlorine. 

The  first  action  of  chlorine  on  acetic  ether  C^H^OjO^H-O,  consists 
in  removing  2  equiv,  of  hydrogen  from  simple  ether  CjHjO,  and 
replacing  them  by  2  equiv.  of  chlorine ;  which  furnishes  a  hichlori- 
nated  acetio  ether  of  the  formula  C^HjOlgOjC^HjOj.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  and  yields  of  acetate  of 
potassa  and  chloride  of  potassium 

C^HjCIjO,  O.HjOj-l- 4K0 =2(KO,C,H,03) -FSKCl. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  action  of  the  chlorine  he  exhausted  by 
intense  solar  radiation,  per  chlorinated   chloracetie   ether  results, 
0,01,0,  O^CljO,. 

By  passing  chlorine,  under  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  into 
oxalic  ether  Gfifi,Gji^  until  chlorohydric  acid  is  no  longer  disen- 
gaged, the  ether  is  converted  into  a  crystalline  mass,  which  may  he 
purified  by  pressing  it  between  tissue-paper.  This  is  perchlorinated 
oxalio  ether  G^GlfijCJD^,  which  melts  at  291.2°,  and  is  decomposed 
at  a  higher  temperature. 
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Carbonie  etlier  C^H.OjCO,,  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in 
difFased  light  yields  chlorinated  ether  C,H,ClaO,CO,;  a,nd  if  the 
action  of  the  chlorine  be  continued  under  the  influence  of  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  perchlorinated  carbonic  either  0,01^0,00,  is  ob- 
tained. 


§  1400.  By  comparing  together  the  numerous  compounds  derived 
from  alcohol,  it  Tfill  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
formed  by  means  of  the  molecule  of  ether  GJifi,  or  that  of  alcohol 
C^HjOjHO,  in  which  the  hydrogen  or  oxygen  is  replaced  by  equi- 
valent quantities  of  other  elements:  oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  etc. 
When  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  hy  equivalent  qnaatities  of  chlorine, 
the  equivalent  of  the  derived  substance  is,  in  general,  represented 
by  the  same  number  of  volumes  of  vapour  as  the  substance  from 
which  it  is  derived,  as  in  the  chlorinated  products  derived  from 
chlorohydric  ether.  The  same  is  true  ■when  oxygen  ia  replaced  by 
sulphur,  as  in  ether  O^H.O  and  sulf  hydric  ether  C^H^S.  In  these 
different  eases  the  gaseous  volume  of  the  element  substituted  is  the 
same  as  that  of  which  it  takes  the  place.  But  when  oxygen,  the 
equivalent  of  which  is  1  vol.,  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  of  which  the 
equivalent  is  2  vol.,  the  equivalent  in  volume  of  the  substance  de- 
rived is  often  different  from  that  of  the  original  substance :  thus,  the 
equivalent  of  ether  C^HjO  is  2  vol.,  while  that  of  chlorohydric 
ether  ia  4  vol.  Many  exceptions  to  these  rules  nevertheless  occur: 
thus,  aldehyde  is  denved  from  ether  by  the  replacement  of  1  equiv. 
of  hydrogen  {2  vol.)  by  1  eqniv.  of  oxygen,  (1  vol.,)  and  yet  aldehyde 
CjH,0(  is  represented  by  2  vol.  of  vapour,  like  ether  O^H^O ;  while 
by  replacing  8  equiv.  of  hydrogen  (6  vol.)  by  S  equiv.  of  chlorine 
(6  vol.)  in  the  molecule  of  aldehyde,  chloral  or  ter chlorinated  alde- 
hyde IS  obtained,  of  which  the  equivalent  C^HCljOo  is  represented 
by  4  vol.,  while  that  of  aldehyde  is  represented  by  2  vol. 

When  chlorine  is  substituted  for  hydrogen,  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  compoimd,  as  regards  its  acid,  basic,  or  neutral  reactions, 
do  not,  in  general,  appear  to  be  changed ;  the  most  striking  example 
of  which  is  given  by  chloracetic  acid,  which  is  an  acid  as  powerful 
as  acetic,  and  possesses  exactly  the  same  capacity  of  saturation. 
The  compound  chlorinated  ethers  present  additional  examples,  and 
others  shall  subsequently  be  described  which  are  not  less  remarkable. 
But  when  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  oxygen,  the  basic,  acid,  or  neu- 
tral properties  of  the  substances  change  wonderfully.  This  ether 
O.HjO,  which  has  a  manifest  af&nity  for  acids,  loses  this  property 
when  it  is  converted  into  aldehyde  OJlfi^,  and  becomes  a  powerful 
acid  when  changed  into  acetic  acid  C^HjOj. 

In  order  to  appreciate  more  readily  the  relations  of  composition 
of  the  substances  belonging  to  the  alcoholic  or  vinic  series,  we  have 
collected  them  in  the  following  table: 
Vol,  IL— 2X 
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TABLE  OP  THE  COMPOUNDS  DEEIVED  FEOM  ETHEE,  C4H5O,  OE 
FROM  ALCOHOL,  O^H^O.HO,  BY  MEAMS  OF  SITBSTITUTION. 
Carburetted  hydrogen  untnonn  CjIIi,  wbioh  may  te  regarded  as  the  starting 
point  ot  the  whi  le  series 

SIMPLE  ETHERt 


Ether 

t.HO        2  ■ 

!0l.  of  vapour. 

Sulf  hydno  ethei 

CHS        2 

.1              .. 

Hydroaeleaio 

C  H  be      " 

Hydrotellmio 

C  HTe       ' 

Chlorohjr  Ine 

(.  HU      4 

Bromohydno 

CHBr      4 

lo  lohydne 

CHI         i 

Cjanohydrjo 

CHCj      4 

Sulphotyuihjdno  ethei 

C  H  SCj    4 

COMPOUND  ETHEES 

itcohal 

Ordinal  7  alcohol 

CHOHO 

4  Tol.  of  rapour. 

Sulfhjdr  c 

CHSHS 

4     „ 

Sulpliopota  B  0  Hleoio! 

CH'%K'? 

Sulphoplumbio 

C  H  '.  PbS 

Sulphomei  curio 

C  H  s  II„  S. 

(  mponnd  Elhert  preperl  1 10  call  d. 

Gteneial  formula  {A  repreaeuting  the  1 

loid) C.H.O.A        2or4Toi 

Boracio  ether C.HA2B0, 

Ist  Silicic  etliei' 3C,H,0,5iO, 

2(i  Silicic  ethar 3C,H,0,2SiO,. 

Vinii:  addi. 
General  formula  of  raiic  acida  formed  by  tlio 

monobasic  acids  A [C,H,0  +  II0),2A 

Forraula  of  yinie  acids  produced  by  tba  tribasio 

acids,  aucli  as  P0„3H0 (C,H.O  + 2H0),P0,- 

PKODUCTS  SUCCESSIVELY  DERIVED  FROM  ETHER  C,H,0. 
\at.  By  ixddaiion. 

Ether C.H,0  2  vol. 

Aoetal [2C,n,0,C.H.O^) 

Aldehyde C.H.O^  2    " 

Anhydrous  acetic  acid G,H,Oi  unkni 

remains  in  combination  with  the  water  formed,  and  yields 

Hydrnted  acetic  acid C.H,0„HO       4  toI. 

but  corresponding  to  alcohol C,HjO,HO. 

Hdly.  By  the  action  of  Chlorine. 

Ether C.H,     0 

MonocMorinated  ether. C,H,C!  0 

BioUorinated  ether CJI,C1,0 

Perchlorinated  ether. C4CI,   0. 
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Sdlij.  Sy  the  BUMissive  aetion  of  Chlorme  and  SalpJim: 

Monochlorinatcd  and  monoaulphuretted  ether CHjClSO 

Bisulplmretted  ether C.H.S^O, 

PRODUCTS  DERIVED  TEOM  SULFHYDRIC  ETHER  C^H.S. 
Si/  t/ie  action  of  Chlorine. 
Sulfhydrio  ether C.H.S 

Qnadriohlorinatedsulfhjdrio  ether C^C1.S. 

PRODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  CHLOROHYDRIC  ETHER,  CiH.Cl. 
By  the  aaiion  of  Chiarine. 

Chi      1    d         th        C.H.Cl  4yoL 

M  n    hi     nat  d    hlorohydrio  ether C.H.Cl.  4 

B   hi     n  t  ct  "  "    C.H.Cl,  4 

T      hi     nut  1  "  "    C.H,C1.  4 

Q  adn  hi  n        i        "  "   C,H  CI,  4 

P      hi  1  "  "   C.     (\  i 

PRODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  ALDEHYDE  C.H.O^. 
ls(.  Bif  Ihe  action  of  Oiygen. 

Aldehyde C.H.O, 

Acetic  aeid C.HjO, 

irliich  remains  ia  combinadou  ^rith  the  water  formed. 
Zdly.  By  the  action  of  Chlorine. 
Aldehyde C,H,0,     2  vol. 


PRODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  ALCOHOL  C.U.O.HO. 
Isi.  By  the  aetvm  of  Oxsfffii, 

Alcohol C.II.O.IIO  4yol. 

Aldehyde C.H.O.         2  " 

parts  with  its  equiTalent  of  water,  and  belongs  to  the  series  of  ether. 
2dly.  By  Ihe  aeiion  of  Chlorine. 

Alcohol C.H.O.HO   4yoL 

Aldehyde  (1st  stage  of  oxidBtion) C.H.Oj         2   " 

Chloral  {2d  stage  of  chlorination) C.HCljOj     2   " 

Aqueous  ether  C,H,0+HO  yields  the  same  products, 

PRODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  AQUEOUS  ALCOHOL,  C.H,0,HO+H0, 
By  Ike  action  of  Chlorine. 

By  an  osidizing  action,  acetic  acid C.1I,0„H0. 

Aqueous  ether  C,H,0+2HO  yields  the  same  product. 

PRODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  ACETIC  ACID  C.H.C.HO. 
By  the  aetioii  of  Chlorine. 
Aeetie  acid C.HA.HO  4  vol. 


CMoraoetio  acid C,C1A,H0  i   ' 
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PEOBUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  COMPOUND  ETHEKS. 
By  the  action  of  Chlorine, 

On  Carljonio  ether C.H,0,COi 

Biohlorinated  oarbonio  ether C.H^CIACO, 

Perohlorinated  carbonic  ether CClACOa 

On  Oialio  ether C.H,0,CiO, 

Perohlorinatecl  oialio  etlier C,Cl,0,CaOj 

On  Acetic  efier C.1I,0,C.H,0, 

Biohlorinated  acetic  ether C.H.CljOAHjO, 

Chloraoetic  ether C.H,0,C.C],0, 

Perchlorinated  ohlorii«etio  ether CiCli0,C.Clj0s, 

§  1401.  Some  chemists  regard  etlier  as  a  hydrate  of  bicarburetted 
hydrogen,  and  give  It  the  formula  C,H„HO  ;  in  which  case  alcohol 
becomes  a  bihydrate  of  bicarburetted  hydrosen,  and  all  the  products 
of  the  vinic  series  are  considered  as  derived  from  the  same  radical, 
bicarburetted  hydrogen  O^Hj.  In  this  point  of  view,  chlorohydric 
ether  is  a  chlorohydrate  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen  C.H,,H01,  and 
should  be  the  first  of  the  series  of  Dutch  liqmd  O^H,Cl,HCi  {§  1338) ; 
and  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  chlorohjitic  ether  should  therefore 
yield  products  identical  with  those  composing  this  series.  Now  we 
have  seen  that  the  products  derived  from  chlorohydric  ether  exhibit, 
in  fact,  the  same  composition  as  those  derived  from  Dutch  liquid, 
but  that  they  differ  essentially  in  their  properties ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore evident  that  ether  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  hydrate  of  olefiaut 
gas- 
Other  chemists  consider  ether  C^HjO  as  an  oxide  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  O^Hj,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  etki/l,  and 
have  supposed  it  to  be  the  radical  of  the  Gthers,  All  attempts  to 
obtain  this  hypothetical  root  in  an  isolated  form,  have  hitherto 
failed ;  and  its  supposition  being  entirely  gratuitous,  does  not  assist 
the  explanation  of  chemical  reactions.* 

*  The  theory  adopted  by  the  author,  in  wtioh  the  unknown  carburetted  hydro- 
gen C,H,  is  assumed  as  the  starting  point  of  tlie  ether  or  alcohol  Beriea,  is  entirely 
French,  and  is  in  other  countries  regarded  in  a  similar  maaner  as  the  author 
regards  the  theory  which  assumes  the  hydrocarbon  elhyl,  C,H„  as  the  radical  of 
which  ether  is  the  oiide ;  hut  siuee  the  masterly  inrestigaljons  of  Prof.  Prankland, 
who  actually  sncceeded  in  isolating  ethyl,  probability  inolines  yery  muoli  to  the 
Bide  of  the  ethyl  theory,  which  requires  description  in  a  work  like  tJie  present. 

Before  treating  particularly  of  ethyl  one  general  feature  of  the  theory,  which 
equally  applies  to  a  number  of  other  substances,  most  be  deBoribed;  tlie  theory 
of  tbepairing  or  conjugation  of  organic  compounds.  An  organic  body  is  said  to 
be  paired  with  another  when  the  latter,  termed  the  pairling  or  eoiyugate,  enters 
into  combination  with  the  former  without  the  former  losing  its  essential  pro- 
perljes;  examples  of  which  also  occur  in  inorganic  ohemiatry,  whan  e.g.  oside 
of  platinum  oomiiines  with  ammonia  to  form  a  new  oxide,  the  compound  oxide  of 
platvRiim  and  amnumia,  described  (g  1178,1  the  salts  of  which  present  the  same 
general  character  with  those  of  osjde  of  platinum.  The  formula  of  the  compound 
oside  is  Pt0,N,H„  or  PtO,2NH„  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  oxide  of  a  new 
base,  consisting  of  PtN^Hj  or  Pt,2NHj,  1  equiv.  of  platinum  being  paired  wiUi 
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LACTIC  AND  BUTYRIC  ITERMENTATION. 

§  1402.  Under  certain  conditions,  and  wten  assisted  by  fernienis, 
sugars  and  their  congeners  experience  decompositions  vorj  different 
from  those  ■which  take  place  in  alcoholic  fermentation ;  and  they 
then  give  rise  to  peculiar  acids,  called  lactie  and  hiityric,  and  to 
other  substances,  the  nature  of  which  is  but  little  known.  The 
concomitant  circumstances,  or  those  which  produce  lactic  and 
butyric  fermentations,  are  still  less  known  than  those  of  the  alcoholic 
fermentation. 

The  various  kinds  of  sugar,  dextrin,  sugar  of  milk,  yield  a  large 

2  equiT,  of  ammonia ;  in  which  case  the  formula  of  the  ositle  in  oriler  to  e!:pre83 
the  phenomenon  at  pairing,  would  be  written  Pt(N5H()0  or  Pt(2NH,)0. 

In  organic  chemiatrj  the  pairing  of  oomlimatioiia  ia  of  frequent  occurrer 
and  one  of  the  moat  teautiful  inetaacea  of  it  is  the  pairing  of  hydrogen  with  nut 
or  more  equiralents  of  Mcarburetted  Lydrogen  or  olefiant  gas.  Hydrogen  may, 
for  the  moment,  be  regarded  aa  a  radical,  or  a  metal,  of  whicii  water  is  the  oxide, 
Hulfhydrio  aoid  tie  sulphide,  ohloroiiydrio  acid  tha  chloride,  etc. ;  and  nc~  ""■- 
paring  it  with  laquiv.  of  olefiant  gas,  (assumed  to  be  CjH^)  thero  results  th< 
pound  H(C,Ha)  or  0^11, ;  which,  if  the  theory  be  correct,  ought  to  form  compoundt 
witii  oxygen,  Eulphur,  odlociue,  etc.  corresponding  to  the  compounds  of  those  ele- 
ments with  hydrogen.  This  is  actually  found  to  be  the  case,  as  will  tie  seen  in  the 
description  of  the  aubstanoe  CaHj,  or  methyl,  the  radical  of  its  oxide  mether,  of 
which  methyW:  ateokol,  or  v/ood-spiHt,  is  the  hydrate,  [\  1406.) 

Hydrogen  paired  with  2  eqiiiTalenta  of  olefiant  gas,  forms  the  compound  H{C,H,), 
or  C.H„  which  is  the  formula  of  ethyl,  and  forma  an  oxide  HCC,H,)0,  or  ether, 
oorrespondiag  to  water,  of  which  aleoliol  ia  the  hydrate.  Ethyl,  C,H„  is  an  or- 
ganic radical,  corresponding  to  a  metal  in  inorganic  chemistry,  because  it  has 
ita  oside  C.HsO,  its  chloride  C.H.Cl,  its  sulphide  C,H,8,  and  similar  oompounda 
with  other  metalloids,  ajid  because  its  oxide,  ether,  forms  salts  with  acida  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  a  metallic  base  BO.  Chloride  of  ethyl,  which  the  author 
calls  chlorohydrio  ether,  undergoes  mutual  decomposition  with  hydrate  of  po- 
tasaa,  forming  chloride  of  potassium  asd  hydratod  oxide  of  ethyl,  or  alcohol ; 
which  behttTioar  is  peculiar  to  the  metals.  If  the  radical  be  really  hydrogen 
paired  wit^  2  equivalents  of  olefiant  gas,  then  will  the  behaviour  of  ethyl  be  in  all 
respects  analogous  to  that  of  hydrogen ;  and  its  chloride,  sulphide,  eto.,  will  have 
the  properties  of  acids  corresponding  to  chSorohydrio,  sulf  hydrio,  etc. ;  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  case,  as  chloride  of  etJiyl  forms  double  chlorides  with  many  metallic 
chlorides,  the  formulse  of  which  may  be  written  BC1,H(C.H.)C1;  andthe  meroap- 
Ijds,  the  general  formnla  of  which  is  Ea,H(0,H,)8,  are  instances  of  double  sul- 
phides. Nor  does  the  analogy  of  hydrogen  with  its  paired  compounds  stop  hare ; 
for  as  hydrogen  forms  compounds  with  arsenic,  antimony,  and  phosphorus,  so  it 
is  probable  tiiat  methyl  H(CiH;,)  and  ethyl  H(C.H.)  will  form  similar  substances  ; 
and  Frankland  has  actually  succeeded  in  forming  several  of  them.  Caoodyl, 
which  has  been  described  (J  1381)  is  arseniuretted  methyl,  corresponding  to  arse- 
niuretted  hydrogen,  and  even  posaessing  its  properties ;  a  phosphuretted  methyl 
has  been  obtained,  similar  to  phosphuretted  hydrogen;  and  combinations  of  both 
ethyl  and  methyl  with  linc,  according  to  the  formulte  H(C.H.)Zn  and  H(C^H,)Zn, 
are  already  discovered ;  tha  corresponding  compound  of  hydrogen,  however,  being 
yet  unknown,  which  would  take  the  formula  HZo. 

If  hydrogen  be  piured  with  more  than  2  equivnlenta  of  oleliant  gas  other  ra- 
dicals are  formed,  which  shall  be  duly  mentioned  th  p  p  p  aie 
baiyryl,  valyl,  amyl,  and  several  others,  oorresp  ling  m  H(C  H,), 
H(C,H,),  H(C„H,„),  etc. 

Hydrogen,  and  all  radicals  formed  by  ita  pair  g  w  h  fi  g  t  ain 
form  a  paired  compound  with  osolic  acid  Cfi„  ds, 
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amount  of  lactic  acid  when  they  are  mixed  with  a  solution  of  di- 
astase, which  has  beca  exposed  to  the  air  for  somo  time.  Sprouted 
barley,  which  has  been  well  soaked  in  water,  is  left  in  the  air  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  bruised,  and,  after  having  diluted  it 
with  water  it  is  subjected  for  several  days  to  a  temperature  of  77* 

which  will  be  described  in  tlie  text.  It  will  sai 
viciT  of  tlie  series,  since  only  one  of  tkese  acids, 
scribed  in  the  present  nork. 


Hydrogen..       H  paired  with    C,Oj  forms  formic  add,,,   C^HOa 


Methyl C,H, 

Ethyl C.H, 

Butyryl....  C,H, 

Valyl C,H. 

Amyl C,„H„ 


Margaryl..  CjaH„ 


joetacetonic  acid  C,'Hfi, 
bnlyric  add,,,,  C,H,Oj 
valeric  add,,,,  C„H,0; 
caproic  acid. 


r      H  (CA) 

r  C.H.(C,O0 
r  C.H,(C,O0 

f  C,.H„[C,0,) 


"    marganc  acid  C„HjjO,  or  CkH3j(C,0,) 
i  probable  that  the  Gonneoting  links,  up  to 


finil 


The  series  la  nearly  complete,  and  it 
mirgaryl,  will  be  discovered  era  long. 
In  the  foregoing  I  have  endeayoare 
adopted  in  Germany  and  England,  ii 
eoinpounda,  withont  entering  into  details;  and  ii 

the  snbstances  which  hnTe  been  discovered  since  the  original  was  writter 
which  wiU  be  noticed  nnder  the  chapters  where  the  new  oonipound  ought  t 

Ethyl  C.II,. 
This,  for  a  long  time  hypothetic  radical,  is  obtained  isolated  by  decomposing 
iodohydrie  ether,  C,H,r,  more  properly  called  iodide  of  ethyl,  by  means  of  me- 
tallic line,  in  an  hermetically  sealed  tobe  which  has  been  freed  fiom  oiygen  by 
exhaustion  with  an  air-pump.  The  tube  contains,  after  being  heated  to  above 
800°,  ethyl  C,H„  olefiant  gas  CiHj.  and  methyl  CjH,  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  ethyl,  besides  iodide  of  zinc,  which  with  the  methyl  forms 
methylide  of  zinc  C,H,Sn.  Tlie  gaseous  ethyl,  and  tlie  defiant  gas  are  brought 
into  a  glass-tube  over  mercury,  and  after  absorbing  the  carburetted  hydrogen  by 
fuming  sulphuric  acid,  the  tube  contains  pure  ethyl,  as  a  colourless  and  inodorous 
gaa,  burning  with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  and  condensing  at  9.4°  to  a  very  mobile 
fluid.  The  density  of  the  gas  being  2.000,  its  formula  C^H,  oorrosponds  to  2 
volumes. 

Smahyl  8bC„H.,. 

By  moistening  -with  iodohydrie  ether,  in  a  small  flask,  a  mixture  of  antimoni- 
uret  of  potassium  with  quartaose  sand,  and  distilling  as  soon  as  iodohydrie  ether 
no  longer  evaporates,  the  receiver  is  found  to  contain  aiibelkyl,  a  compound  of  an- 
timony with  3  equivalents  of  ethyl,  corresponding  to  antiiiioniuretted  hydrogen 
8bH„  and  the  formula  of  which  is  SbC,aH„  or  rather  Sb,3K(C.H.).  Slibethyl,  is  a 
very  mobile  and  highly  refracting  fluid  of  B  disagreeable  aJliaceous  odour,  of  the 
density  1.324,  boiling  at  317.8°,  and  yielding  a  vajpour  of  the  density  of  7.440,  so 
that  its  equivalent  corresponds  to  4  volumes.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  a  drop  of  the  solution  ignites  in  the  air. 

A  compound  Sb,H(C,H,)  has  also  been  obtained. 
Bismethyl  BiCi,H„. 

It  is  obtained  with  bismuth-potass inm  similarly  as  sfibethyl  is  formed  with  on- 
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or  80°.  Tho  starch  of  the  barley  is  first  converted  into  glucose  by 
the  diastase,  after  ■which  lactic  fermentation  is  developed  by  the 
influence  of  the  air,  and  the  liquid  becomes  very  acid  by  the  quan- 
tity of  lactic  acid  formed,  which  is  then  saturated  with  lime,  evapo- 
rated to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  treated  with  boiling  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  lactate  of  lime- 
Lactic  acid  ia  stOl  more  easily  obtained  by  means  of  milk,  which 
contains  at  the  same  time,  the  fermenting  substance,  sugar  of  milk, 
and  an  albuminoid  mattor,  casein,  which  acts  as  a  ferment,  or  gene- 
rates it.  When  it  is  allowed  to  sour  in  the  air,  or  to  turn,  a  coag- 
ulum,  which  is  a  combination  of  lactic  acid  T,vith  casein,  is  formed ; 
and  if  bicarbonate  of  soda  be  added  to  neutraJiae  the  acid,  lactate  of 
soda  is  formed,  while  the  casein,  thus  set  free,  again  acts  as  a  fer- 
ment on  the  sugar  of  milk,  and  converts  an  additional  quantity  of 
it  into  lactic  acid.  A  new  coagulum  of  lactate  of  casein  ia  thus 
formed,  which  is  also  decomposed  by  bicarbonate  of  soda ;  and  the 
process  is  continued  until  no  caseous  precipitate  of  lactate  of  casein 
is  formed,  that  is,  until  the  sugar  of  milk  ia  wholly  decomposed.  At 
the  close  of  the  operation,  acetic  acid  is  poured  into  the  liquor, 
which  is  then  boiled,  whe  the  nse'n  is  wl  lly  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  acetate  of  casein      Th    filt      i  bq  p    at  d  t   d  y- 

neas  and  the  residue  tre  t  d  w  tl  b  1  al  h  1  whi  h  d  1  es 
the  lactate  of  soda.     Inst    d    1  th  f  m  Ik  glu  en 

cane-sugar  may  be  added  1  ut  tl  1  t  f  m  nt  t  f  tl  1  tter 
bind  of  sugar  is  very  slow  adm  1  thttmytkpl  the 
cane-sugar  must,  probably  b  p  u  ly  n  t  I  t  f  ut  r, 
which  transformation  is  very  slow,  because  it  is  essential  to  lactic 
fermentation  that  the  liquid  should  not  contain  much  acid. 

Other  albuminoid  substances  may  be  substituted  for  casein ;  the 

firesence  of  fatty  substances  apppears  to  assist  the  formation  of 
actio  acid,  and  some  chemists  even  suppose  it  to  be  essential. 

The  formula  of  lactic  acid  being  CgHjOj-f-HO,  2  equivalents  of 
the  acid,  therefore  contain  all  the  elements  of  an  equivalent  of 
fruit-sugar  CjjHj^Ojs ;  whence  it  may  be  admitted  that,  in  lactic 
fermentation,  the  molecules  of  sugar  merely  change  their  grouping, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  new  elements  in  the  reaction, 
§  1403.  When  liquors  which  have  undergone  lactic  fermentation, 

timoniuret  of  potaasiuni,  and  behaves  analogous  to  etibethyl,  from  which  it  differs 
esaetttially  by  deoompoaing  at  a,  certain  temperature  with  a  powerful  esplosion. 
It  is  ft  mobile  fluid  of  the  density  1.82,  and  a,  highly  dieagreeable  odour;  in  tiie 
air  it  throws  out  thick  fumes,  inSames  with  a  slight  explosion  and  diffuses  a  deep- 
yellow  smoke  of  oiyd  of  bismuth.     Composition,  Bi,8H{C4H,). 

Zinchelhyl  ZnC.H,. 
It  is  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  iodohydrio  ethor,  or  iodide  of  ethyl  by 
Bine,  aud  its  formula  ia  Zn,H(C,U.).     In  contact  -with  the  air  it  bums  with  a  bril- 
liant flame,  giving  off  dense  fumes  of  oxide  of  zmo, — W.L.  F. 
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are  left  to  themselves  for  a  longer  time,  another  fermentation  is  de- 
veloped, and  a  new  acid,  called  butyric  is  formed. 
Introduce  into  »  large  bottle 

1.  A  solution  of  glucose,  marking  8  or  10°  of  BaumS. 

2.  A  quantity  of  chalk  equal  to  one-half  of  the  sugar  used. 

3.  A  quantity  of  casein  representing,  in  the  dry  state,  8  or  10 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  sugar  contained  in  the  solution,  for  which 
purpose  either  ci-cam-cheese,  or  Brie-cheese  is  used;  freshly  pre- 
pared gluten  may  also  bo  substituted  for  the  casein. 

The  sugar  is  first  transformed  into  a  viscous  substance  which  has 
hitherto  been  hut  little  studied,  and  then  into  lactic  acid,  large 
quantities  of  which  may  hy  obtained  by  arresting  the  operation  at 
tbe  proper  moment ;  while  if  it  he  continued  longer,  the  lactic  acid 
is  finally  converted  into  butyric  acid,  and  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged.  The  butyric  fermentation  is  not 
generally  completed  until  2  or  3months,  after  which  the  liquid  con- 
tains a  mixture  of  butyrate,  lactate,  and  acetate  of  lime. 

The  formula  of  butyric  acid  being  CjHjOgHO,  we  have 
C,,H,,0„= C,H,03,H0  4-4H  4-4CO,. 
which  equation  accounts  for  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  during  the  butyric  fermentation. 

In  order  to  prepare  large  quantities  of  lactie  and  butyric  acid, 
3  killog.  of  sugar  are  dissolved  in  13  killog.  of  boiling  water,  to 
which  15  gm.  of  tartaric  acid  have  been  added,  then  rotten  cheese 
is  added,  diluted  in  sour  milk,  and  1500  gm.  of  powdered  chalk, 
the  whole  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  86°  to  95°,  and  the  mass, 
being  shaken  from  time  to  time,  becomes  completely  solid  in  8  or 
10  days.  It  is  then  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  10  litres  of  water 
containing  10  gm.  of  quick-lime,  and  after  filtering  the  liquid  and 
evaporating  it  to  the  consistence  of  syi"up,  it  is  allowed  to  crystal- 
lize. The  crystals  of  lactate  of  lime  being  redissolved  in  2^  times 
their  weight  of  boiling  water,  100  gm.  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  its  weight  of  water,  are  added,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  lime 
in  the  state  of  sulphate,  and  isolate  the  lactic  acid ;  stfter  which  the 
acid  liquor,  when  filtered,  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  zinc,  which 
forms  sulphate  and  lactate  of  zinc,  a  portion  of  which  latter  salt 
separates  in  crystalline  crusts  during  the  cooling  of  the  liquid,  while 
an  additional  portion  is  removed  by  again  concentrating  it..  The 
lactate  of  zinc,  purified  by  a  second  crystallization,  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  sulf  hydrio  acid  gas,  and  yields  pure  lactic  acid. 

The  compact  mass  which  has  yielded  lactic  acid,  being  again  left 
to  itself,  at  a  temperature  of  9B°,  becomes  liquid  and  disengages 
gas ;  and  in  5  or  6  weeks,  the  new  fermentation  is  terminated.  The 
liquid  is  then  diluted  with  its  weight  of  water,  and  a  solution  of  4 
killog.  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  added,  which  precipitates  the  lime  in 
the  state  of  carbonate  and  forms  butyrate  of  soda.     The  liquor, 
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when  filtered,  is  evaporated  until  it  occupies  only  a  volume  of  4  or 
5  litres,  when  3  kilog.  of  sulphuric  acicl  diluted  with  its  volume  of 
water  are  added.  The  liquid  then  separates  into  two  layers,  the 
upper  one  of  which,  consisting  of  butyric  acid,  is  removed  and 
brought  into  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  distilled.  A 
single  operation  may  yield  as  much  as  1  kilog.  of  pure  butyric 
acid. 

Lactic  Aeid  OjH,0„IIO. 

§  1404.  Lactic  acid,  concentrated  as  much  as  possible,  in  vacuo, 
over  sulphuric  acid,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  density  of  1.22,  and 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  composition  is 
represented  by  flie  formida  CjH^OjjHO,  the  equivalent  of  water 
being  capable  of  being  replaced  by  1  equiv.  of  base ;  and  when 
subjected  to  heat  it  gives  off  its  equivalent  of  water  at  about  266", 
and  is  changed  into  anhydrous  lactic  aeid,  CgHjOj,  which  is  solid, 
fusible,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  readily  in  al- 
cohol and  ether.  In  contact  with  water  or  moist  air,  it  passes 
slowly  into  the  state  of  hydrated  lactic  acid.  Anhydrous  lactic 
acid  combines  with  ammoniacal  gas,  and  yields  a  product  of  wMch 
the  formula  is  NH„C,H,Oj. 

"When  heated  to  482°  lactic  acid  is  further  decomposed ;  and 
together  with  other  products,  a  white  crystalline  substance  of  the 
formula  C^H^O^,  is  formed,  which  melts  at  224.6°,  and  sublimes 
without  change  at  about  482°.  It  combines  with  ammoniacal  gas 
and  forms  a  compound  NH3,CaII  0^  laatamid,  which  dissolves  with- 
out change  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  substance  0^11^0^,  which 
has  been  improperly  called  anhydrous  lactic  acid,  combines  readily 
with  water  and  reproduces  hydrated  lactic  acid.* 

The  lactates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  arc  deliquescent, 
and  crystallize  with  difficulty. 

Lactate  of  lime  crystallizes  in  small  radiating  aciculse  of  the  for- 
mula CaO,0(H503+5HO,  and  loses  its  6  equiv.  of  water  in  vacuo,  or 
at  a  temperature  of  212°. 

Lactate  of  zinc  7,iiO,G^fi^+ZYiO,  dissolves  in  58  parts  of  cold, 
or  6  of  boiling  water,  and  bears  a  temperature  of  410°  without  de- 
composition. 

Protolaetate  of  iron  FeCCgH-Oj-l-SHO  is  prepared  by  mixing 
solutions  of  lactate  of  ammonia  and  protochloride  of  iron,  and  pre- 
cipitating by  alcohol,  or  by  decomposing  lactate  of  baryta  by  proto- 
sijphate  of  iron.  After  having  separated  the  sulphate  of  baryta, 
alcohol  is  added  to  precipitate  the  lactate  of  iron  in  the  form  of 
small  yellow  acieulEe.     The  salt  is  used  in  medicine. 

Lactates  of  copper  and  silver  are  obtained  by  boiling  the  carbon- 
ates of  these  metals  with  a  solution  of  lactic  acid,  and  their  formulse 
are  CuO,C,H,0,-|-2HO,  and  AgO,CeH30,-|-2HO. 

*  It  is  usually  culled  iactide. — J.  C.  B. 
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Lactic  ether  CjHjOjCjHjO^  is  obtained  by  distilling  2  parts  of 
dried  powdered  lactate  of  lime,  with  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  anhy- 
drous alcohol,  and  2  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  dis- 
tillation being  arrested  at  the  moment  the  liquid  begins  to  turn 
brown.  The  product  is  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  a 
colourle^  liquid  obtained,  having  a  peculiar  odour,  a  density  of 
0.866,  and  boiling  at  170° :  lactic  ethor  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies,  yielding  alcohol  and 
lactic  acid. 

0  Aeid  aH,0,.HO. 


§  1405.  Butyric  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  extremely  dis- 
agreeable odour,  and  the  smell  of  rancid  butter  is  owing  to  the  pre- 
senco  of  a  small  quantity  of  this  acid.  It  solidifies  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  solid  carbonic  acid,  and  boils  at  327.2°.  It  dissolves  in  all 
proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and  spirit  of  wood,  and  its  density  is 
0.963,  while  that  of  its  vapour  is  3.09,  its  equivalent  CgHjO^HO, 
corresponding  to  4  vol.  of  vapour.  Butyric  acid  is  inflammable,  and 
chlorine  acts  on  it,  yielding  two  chlorinated  butyric  acids,  of  which 
the  formulae  are  0,H,C1,0„HO  and  C,H,G1,,05,H0, 

Butyrates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  are  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallize  with  difficulty. 

Butyrate  of  lime  is  much  less  soluble  hot  than  cold,  and  a  solution  of 
the  salt,  saturated  at  a  low  temperature,  sets  into  a  mass  when  heated. 

The  formula  of  butyrate  of  baryta,  which  is  deposited  from  a  hot 
solution,  is  BaOjCgH  O5-I-2IIO,  while  that  of  crystals  developed  in 
a  cold  solution  is  BaO,0jHjO3-F-4HO,  which  latter  salt  melts  in  its 
its  own  water  of  crystallization. 

Butyrate  of  lead  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  liquid, 
which  sets  after  some  time. 

Butyric  aeid  forms  a  compound  ether,  which  is  easily  prepared 
by  mixing  100  gm.  of  butyric  acid,  100  gm.  of  alcohol,  and  50  gm. 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  shaking  them  for  some  moments,  when  a  layer 
of  butyric  ether  forma  on  the  surface  of  the  mixture.  It  is  washed 
with  water,  and  purified  by  chloride  of  calcium.  Butyric  ether, 
though  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ami 
boils  at  230°,  and  its  formula  is  O^H^OjOJIjO^. 

Ammonia  reacts  on  butyric  ether,  and  produces  butt/ramid  NH, 

C,H,0„H0+NH3=NH,,C,H,0,-F2H0; 
the  butyric  ether  gradually  disappearing,  and  the  aqueous  solution, 
when  evaporated,  yielding  pearly  crystals  of  butyramid,  which  melts 
at  239°,  and  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature  without. decomposition. 
Butyrate  of  lime  yields,  when  heated,  an  odorous,  inflammable 
liquid,  boiling  at  about  284°,  and  called  butyrone.  Its  formula  is 
C,H,0,  and  it  arises  from  the  following  reaction : 
CaO,C,H,O3=CaO,CO,-|-0,H,O. 
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By  operating  on  con  eider  able  quantities  of  butjrate  of  lime,  there 
is  formed,  ■with  the  butyrone,  a  more  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  203°, 
of  the  formula  OgHgO,,  and  which  has  been  called  hutyral.  Buty- 
ral  CgHsOa  is  to  butyric  acid  CaHjOjiHO  what  aldehyde  G^fi^  is 
to  acetic  acid  0^Hj03,H0,  which  comparison  is  confirmed  by  the 
chemical  properties  of  buiyral,  since  it  oxidizes  in  the  air,  particu- 
larly when  aided  by  platinum  sponge,  and  is  converted  into  butyric 
acid.  It  reduces  oxide  of  silver  like  aldehyde,  the  metallic  silver 
forming  a  coating  on  the  surface  of  the  vessel. 


§  1406.  By  subjecting  wood  to  distillation,  there  is  obtained,  in 
addition  to  the  gaseous  products,  an  aqueous  acid  liquor,  ■which  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  different  substances ;  that  which  imparts  to 
it  its  acidity  being  acetic  acid,  the  method  of  the  extraction  of 
■which  has  been  described  {§  1870).  There  also  exists  a  volatile,  in- 
flammable liquid,  called  spirit  of  wood. 

The  proportion  of  this  liquid  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  tho 
wood  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  calcination  is  effected,  and 
it  generally  reaches  1  per  cent,  of  the  ■whole  quantity  of  fluid.  It  is 
mixed  with  acetone,  aldehyde,  methylacetic  ether,  and  two  volatile 
substances  to  which  the  names  of  mesite  and  xylite  have  been  given, 
and  lastly,  a  pitch-like  matter  is  also  found.  The  liquor  is  saturated 
■with  slaked  lime,  which  attacks  the  acids  and  a  portion  of  the  tai-ry 
substances,  after  which  the  clarified  liquor  is  decanted  and  distiiled 
until  the  first  tenth  is  collected  in  the  receiver.  This  first  product, 
which  contains  neariy  the  whole  of  the  spirit  of  wood,  is  again 
distilled,  ■with  a  small  quantity  of  lime  to  decompose  the  methyl- 
acetic  ether,  and  convert  it  into  spirit  of  wood.  The  first  portions 
distilled  are  aione  collected,  and  by  continuing  these  fraetioned  dis- 
tillations, highly  concentrated  spirit  of  wood  is  finally  obtained, 
which,  when  distilled  over  lime,  yields  anhydrous  spirit  of  wood.  This 
is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  commerce,  but  in  order  to  separate 
the  pure  principle,  meihylic  alcohol,  from  it,  it  is  treated  with  twice 
its  weight  of  melted  and  powdered  chloride  of  calcium,  ■with  which 
methylic  alcohol  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  resisting  a  tempera^ 
ture  of  212°  without  decomposition.  It  is  heated  in  a  water-bath, 
■when  the  greater  portion  of  the  foreign  products  distils  over,  and 
the  compound  of  methylic  alcohol  with  chloride  of  calcium  remains. 
By  treating  it  with  water,  it  is  destroyed,  and  the  methylic  alcohol 
is  set  free,  and  separated  by  distillation.  The  product  again  dis- 
tilled over  quick  lime,  yields  pure  and  anhydrous  methylic  alcohol. 

§  1407,  Methylic  alcohol  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  peculiar 
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odour,  resembliag  that  of  acetic  ether,  and  its  deasity  is  0.798, 
while  it  boils  at  151,7°,  Its  ebullition  in  a  glass  vessel  is  accom- 
panied by  violent  agitation,  which  renders  its  distillation  difficult, 
which  is  avoided  by  placing  a  stratum  of  mercury  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  It  burns  in  the  air  with  a  flame  resembling  that  of 
alcohol,  and  forms  a  series  of  compounds  so  closely  resembling  those 
of  ordinary  alcohol,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  study  of 
these  two  sobstances,  although  their  origin  is  very  different,  on  ac- 
count of  which  analogy  spirit  of  wood  has  been  called  methylic  al- 
cohol (from,  fts0v,  mne,  and  i^tj,  tvood.)  Its  formula  ia  CjHjOa,  and  the 
density  of  its  vapour  being  1.041,  its  equivalent  is  represented  by 
4  vol.  of  Y^ponr  lite  that  of  alcohol, 

Methylic  alcohol  readily  dissolves  potassa  and  soda,  and  forms, 
with  anhydrous  baryta,  a  crystallizable  compound  EaOjCgH^Og, 
while  the  formula  of  its  crystalline  compound  with  chloride  of  cal- 
cium is  2  (CaHjO,)  2CaCl,  Its  solvent  properties  closely  resemble 
those  of  alcohol,  all  substances  soluble  in  the  latter  liquid  being 
equally  so  in  methylic  alcohol. 

ACTION  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID  ON  METHYLIC  ALCOHOL. 

§  1408.  On  mixing  2  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  1 
part  of  methylic  alcohol,  a  great  elevation  of  temperature  ensues, 
and  if  the  acid  liquor  besatiiratedwithcarbonateof  baryta,  sulphate 
of  baryta  separates,  and  there  remains  in  solution  a  salt  called  sm^ 
vhometliylate  of  baryta,  EaO,  (CjHjOjSSOj)  which  may  be  obtained 
m  crystals,  by  evaporating  the  liquid  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
and  blowing  it  to  rest  in  a  dry  vacuum.  All  the  other  sulphome- 
thylates  are  easily  prepared,  by  double  decomposition,  from  the 
sulphomethylate  of  baryta.  By  carefully  decomposing  a  solution 
of  sulphomethylate  of  baryta  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulpho- 
methylic  acid  is  obtained  isolated,  and  its  solution  exposed  for  a 
long  time  in  a  dry  vacuum,  yields  small  acicular  crystals  of  hydrated 
sulphomethylic  acid.  All  the  sulphometbylates  are  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  when  heated  are  decomposed  into  the  metallic  sulphate 
which  remains,  and  a  compound  ether,  methyUul-phurie  ether  CjH, 
0,SOj,  which  shall  presently  be  described. 

§  1409.  By  mixing  1  part  of  methylic  alcohol  with  4  parts  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  the  mixture,  an  inflam- 
mable gas  of  the  formula  C3H3O  is  disengaged,  consisting  of  methy- 
lie  ether,  which  is  to  methylic  alcohol  OaH^O„  what  ordinary  ether 
C4H5O  is  to  alcohol  O^HjOj.  The  gas  thus  obtained  is,  however, 
always  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids, 
which  are  separated  by  allowing  the  gaS  to  remain  for  some  time  in 
contact  with  caustic  potassa. 

Methylic  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  etherial  smell, 
and  liquid  only  at  a  'temperature  of-  —22°  to  —40°  ;  and  its  density 
being  1.61,  its  formula  C^H^O  corresponds  to  2  vol.  of  vapour. 
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Water  dissolves  about  37  times  its  volume  of  it,  and  it  is  still  more 
soluble  in  ordinary  and  methylic  alcohol.  As  we  have  been  led  by 
chemical  reactions  to  write  the  formula  of  alcohol  C,HjO,HO,  so  also 
we  shall  be  induced  to  write  that  of  methjlic  alcohol  CgHjOjHO.* 

§  1410.  By  dbtilling  1  part  of  methylic  alcohol  with  8  or  10 
parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  very  little  methylic  ether  is 
obtained,  but  an  oleaginous  liquid  distills  over,  which,  when  washed 
several  times  with  water,  and  then  distilled  over,  caustic  baryta, 
presents  a  composition  corresponding  to  the  formula  CaH,0,S03.  It 
is  viethyhulphuric  ether,  that  is,  a  compound  ether,  formed  by  the 
combination  of  methylic  ether  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  correspond- 
ing compound  C^H;0,SO,  of  the  alcohol  series  has  recently  been 
obtained. 

This  product  is  also  obtained  by  the  direct  combination  of  methy- 
lic ether  CjHjO  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  the  combination 
being  accompanied  with  great  evolution  of  heat. 

Methylsulphurio  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  the  density  1.324, 
and  which  boils  at  370.4°;  the  density  of  its  vapour  being  4.37, 
and  its  equivalent  therefore  represented  by  2  vol.  of  vapour. 
Methylsulphuric  ether  is  slowly  decomposed  by  cold  water,  but  very 
rapidly  by  boiling  water,  the  products  of  decomposition  being 
methylic  alcohol  CsH,0,HO,  and  sulphomethylic  acid  CaH^ 0,2803- 

Dry  ammoniacal  gas,  and  the  aqueous  solutions  of  ammonia,  de- 
compose methylsulphurio  ether,  forming  a  white  crystalliaable  sub- 
stance, which  has  been  called  sulphomethylam,  and  also  methylsul- 
pAamidic  ether,  regarding  it  as  a  compound  ether,  formed  by  a  pe- 
culiar acid,  methyhulphamidic,  which  has  not  yet  been  isolated ;  the 
formula  of  this  substance,  in  fact,  may  be  written 

C,H,0,{NH,80„S0,). 

§  1411.  Ey  introducing  anhydrous  methylic  alcohol  and  anhy- 
drous sulphuric  acid,  separately,  into  two  open  tubes  entering  a  very 
dry  bottle,  which  is  then  corked,  their  vapours  combine  slowly,  and 
an  acid  is  formed,  yielding,  with  baryta,  a  soluble  salt  having  the 
same  formula  is  the  sulphomethylate  of  baryta,  but  differing  in  its 
properties.     It  is  therefore  an  isomeric  of  sulphomethylic  acid. 

§  1412.  By  causing  sulphuric  acid,  under  the  most  varied  circum- 
stances, to  acton  mefliylic  alcohol,  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to 
obtain  a  carburetted  hydrogen  CgHa  which  shall  be  to  methylic  ether 
C,H,0,  what  defiant  gas  C^H^  is  to  ether  C,H.O. 

*  Metijlic  etiier  ie  witli  more  propriety  culled  mether,  and  regHided  as 
the  oiide  of  a  radical,  Citlj,  or  H(CaHa),  n-iiioli  has  been  isolatad,  anil  oallad 
methyl.  Tlie  following  series  of  compounds,  called  in  the  test  compounds  of 
methylic  ellter,  and  methylio  acids,  should  therefore  rather  be  regarded  aa  salts 
of  the  oxide  of  methyl,  or  mether;  ihe  methylio  aoids  being  merely  uoid  salts. 
The  names  of  methylonitrio,  methyloxalio  etlier,  etc.,  would  then  chimge  to  re- 
spectively aitrate  of  mether,  etc, —  IF.  i,  -P. 
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JSfhers  compounded  of  MetJiylic  lEther  and  Metliylic  Acids. 

1 1413.  Compound  methylic  ethers  are  formed  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  compound  alcoholic  etherSj  and  exhibit  the  same 
relations  of  composition.  As  in  the  case  of  alcohol,  two  species  of 
comhinations  of  methylie  ether  with  acida  are  known ;  neutral  com- 
pounds, which  are  compound  methylio  etliers  properly  so  called,  and 
acid  compotmds,  containing  a  double  proportion  of  acids,  and  which 
we  shall  call  methylio  acids.  Certain  acids  form  both  kinds  of  com- 
pounds, an  example  of  which  has  just  been  shown  m  sulphuric  acid ; 
while  others  produce  only  the  neutral,  and  others  again  only  the 
acid  compound. 

Methylonitrie  Mker,  C^ii.fi,T<iOy 

%  1414.  The  preparation  of  this  substance  ia  not  so  difEcult  as 
that  of  the  nitric  ether  of  the  vinic  series ;  since  nitric  acid  of  com- 
merce may  he  made  to  react  immediately  on  methylic  alcohol,  with- 
out any  fear  of  the  tumultTiouB  and  complicated  reactions  which  this 
acid  exerts  on  vinic  alcohol.  The  best  method  of  preparing  methylo- 
nitric  ether  consists  in  heating  in  a  retort  a  mixture  of  1  part  of 
methylic  alcohol,  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potaasa,  and  2  parts  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  when  an  etherial  liquid  ia  obtained  which 
must  be  rectified  several  times  over  litharge  and  chloride  of  calcium. 

Methylonitrie  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  the  density  1.182, 
and  which  boils  at  154.4° ;  and  the  density  of  its  vapour  being 
2.653,  its  equivalent  OaHjOiNOj  is  represented  by  4  vol.  Methy- 
lonitrie ether  detonates  with  extreme  violence  at  a  temperature 
slightly  above  its  boiling  point,  and  must  therefore  be  handled  with 
great  caution. 

A  methyloiiitrous  ether  CjHgOjNOg  would  probably  be  obtained 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  methylic 
alcohol  with  nitrate  of  potassa. 

Mdhyloearhonic  Add  C,H,0,2C0,H0. 

§  1415.  By  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  so- 
lution of  baryta  in  anhydrous  methylic  alcohol,  a  precipitate  results 
in  the  form  of  pearl-like  spangles,  of  the  formula  'R&0{G^fi,^QO^, 
which  is  the  earbomethylate  of  iaryta.  The  salt  is  insoluble  in 
methylic  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in  water,  being  soon  decom- 
posed into  carbonate  of  baryta,  carbonic  acid  and  methylic  alcohol. 

Methylocarbonic  ether  (j^fi,GO^,  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 

Methyloxalic  Ether  C^^O,GS>- 
§  1416.  This  product  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
methylic  alcohol,  when  a  liquid  is  obtained  which,  when  allowed  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  deposits  white  crystals  of  methyloxalic 
acid.  The  crystals  are  dried  between  tissue  paper,  and  distilled 
over  litharge. 
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Methyloxalie  ether  is  a  solid  substance,  melting  at  123.8°,  and 
boiling  at  321.8°.  It  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  methjlic 
ether ;  and  water  decomposes  it  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
and  rapidly  at  the  boiling  point,  forming  free  oxalic  acid  and  me- 
thylic  alcohol.  This  ether  is  decomposed  by  dry  ammoniacal  gas, 
and  converted  into  a  crystalline  substance,  of  which  beautiful  crys- 
tals are  obtained  by  redissolving  it  in  alcohol,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  methyloxamic  ether,  CjHgO,(NHaOaO„CaOg).  If  a 
large  quantity  of  ammonia  in  solution  be  used,  methylie  alcohol  and 
osamid  NH^C^Oj  are  obtained. 

Methylaeetio  Ether  CjHjO,  C^HjO^. 

§  1417.  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  2  parts  of  methylie  alcohol 
with  1  part  of  monohydrated  acetic  acid  and  1  pari  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  product  is  poured  over  powdered  anhydrous 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  shaken  frequently,  when,  by  allowing  the 
liquid  to  rest,  two  layers  are  formed,  the  upper  one  of  which,  when 
distilled  over  quicklime  to  retain  the  aulphurous  acid,  and  then 
over  chloride  of  calcium  to  retain  a  small  quantity  of  methylie  alco- 
hol, yields  pure  methylacetic  ether.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  hav- 
ing an  odour  resembling  that  of  acetic  ether  of  the  vinie  series,  and 
its  density  is  0.919,  while  it  boils  at  136.4°.  The  density  of  its 
vapour  being  2.57,  its  equivalent  CgHgOiCjII  0,  is  represented  by 
4  vol.  of  vapour.  It  has  been  shown  (§  1406)  that  crude  spirit  of 
wood  always  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  this  substance.  Boiling 
water,  and  the  alkaline  solutions  particularly,  decompose  it  into 
methylie  alcohol  and  acetic  acid;  and  it  dissolves  in  2  parts  of 
water,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  vinie  and  methylie  alco- 
hol and  with  ether, 

Methyhchhrooarhonic  Mher  G^^O,Gfifil. 

§  1418.  This  ether  is  formed  under  circumstances  analogous  to 
those  in  which  the  corresponding  product  of  the  vinie  series  is  pro- 
duced, that  is,  hy  pouring  methylie  alcohol  into  a  bottle  filled  with 
chlorocarbonic  gas  COCl.  By  treating  it  with  water,  an  oily  liquid 
separates,  which  is  distilled,  after  being  well  washed  with  water, 
first  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  over  oxide  of  lead.  It  is  a 
,  colourless  liquid,  of  a  suffocating  odour.  Ammonia  dissolved  in 
water  decomposes  it,  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia  and  a  deliquescent 
crystalline  substance  called  urethylan  being  formed ;  which  lat- 
ter, however,  may  be  considered  as  methylocarhamia  ether,  for  its 
formula  can  bo  written  0,HjO,(NH„CO,CO,). 

Methylobihoraaie  Ether  (!i^fi,'^0^  and  Trmethyloboracia  Ether 

30,H3O,BO3. 

§  1419.  By  treating  melted  and  finely  powdered  boracic  acid  with 

methyhc  alcohol,  a  combination  ensues  with  elevation  of  temperature ; 
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and,  after  driving  off  the  excess  of  methjlic  alcohol  bj  heat,  there 
remains  as  residue  a  soft,  transparent  substance,  wluGh  can  he  drawn 
out  in  threads  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  consisting  of  meihyto- 
hihoracic  ether  CjH30,2B03.  Water  decomposes  it  immediately  into 
hjdrated  boracic  acid  and  methylic  alcohol. 

By  treating  methylic  alcohol  with  chloride  of  boron,  a  very  vola- 
tile and  colourless  liquid  is  obtained,  having  a  penetrating  smell, 
and  the  formula  is  3C2H30,B03,  while  its  density  is  0.955  at  32°, 
and  it  boils  at  161.6°.     The  density  of  its  vapour  is  3,60. 

These  two  compounds  burn  with  a  beautiful  green  flame. 

MetkylQ»'u,l;p'koaarlonio Ether  C^HjOjCSj,  and  Sul^hocarlomethylic 
Acid  0,H30,2CS,. 

1 1420.  By  pouring  sulphide  of  carbon  into  caustic  potassa,  dis- 
solved in  anhydrous  amylic  alcohol,  silky  crystals  of  sulphocarho- 
methylate  of  potassa  K0,(CjH3O,2CSj)  arc  formed ;  and  a  great 
number  of  other  sulphocarbomethylates  are  obtained  from  this  salt 
by  double  decomposition. 

If  iodine  be  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphocarbometbylate  of 
potassa  in  methylic  alcohol,  the  temperature  rises,  while  sulf  hydric 
acid  and  oxide  of  carbon  are  disengaged. 

In  addition,  iodide  of  potassium,  crystallized  sulphur,  and  a  brown 
oil,  vfhich,  after  two  or  three  rectifications,  yields  pure  methylosut- 
phocarhonic  ether,  are  formed.  This  is  an  amber-coloured  liquid, 
having  a  density  of  1.148  at  59°,  and  boiling  at  about  338° ;  and 
the  density  of  its  vapour  being  4.266,  its  equivalent  CjHjOjCSj  is 
represented  by  2  volumes  of  vapour. 

Methyhohlorohydrie  Mher  C^HjCl.* 
§  1421.  By  heating  in  a  flask  2  parts  of  sea-salt  with  a  mixture  of 
1  part  of  methylic  alcohol  and  3  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  a  colourless  gas  is  disengaged,  which  is  to  be  left  for  some 
time  in  contact  with  water,  to  effect  the  absorption  of  the  mixed 
sulphurous  acid  and  methylic  ether.  This  gas,  which  docs  not 
liquefy  at  a  cold,  oi —fiA" ,\s  metTiylochloroTiydrio  ether.  Its  density 
is  1.728,  and  its  equivalent  O^HjCl  corresponds  to  4  volumes  of 
vapour.  It  burns  with  a  flame  edged  with  green ;  and  water  dis- 
solves about  3  times  its  volume  of  it. 


c  Mther  C,H,I. 

§  1422.  It  is  formed  by  pouring  8  parts  of  iodine  into  12  or  15 
parts  of  methylic  alcohol,  and  gradually  adding  1  part  of  phosphorus, 
and  then  applying  heat  to  distil  the  liquor.  The  liquid  collected  in 
the  receiver  is  shaken  with  water,  the  ether  is  precipitated,  washed 
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Ee^eral  times  mth  water,  and  then  distilled,  first  over  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  then  over  oxide  of  lead.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boil- 
ing between  104°  and  122° ;  while  its  density  is  2.237  at  69.8°. 

Methylofluohydrio  Ether  C^HjEl. 
§  1423.  This  simple  ether,  the  corresponding  one  of  which  in  the 
vinic  series  is  not  yet  known,  is  prepared  by  heating  in  a  retort, 
methylosulphuric  ether  C2HgO,S03  with  fluoride  of  potassium,  or 
also  with  fluoride  of  calcium  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder; 
when  a  colourless  gas  is  disengaged,  of  an  agreeable  etherial  smell, 
burning  with  a  bluish  flame,  and  of  which  the  density  is  1.186; 
while  its  equivalent  OjHjFl  corresponds  to  4  volumes.  Water  dis- 
solves 1 J  time  its  volume  of  it. 

Methyhcyanohydrie  Hther  CjH,Cy. 

§1424.  In  order  to  obtain  this  ether,  it  is  .sufficient  to  distil 

methylosulphuric  ether  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  finely  pulverized 

cyanide  of  mercury ;  when  it  is  obtained  as  a  liquid,  insoluble  in 

water,  and  very  poisonous. 

MethyhsuJfkydrio  Ether  C^HjS  and  iU  Compounds. 

%  1425.  Methylosulf  hydric  ether  is  prepared  by  passing  a  current 
of  methylochlrohydric  emer  OjHjCl  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
monosulphide  of  potassium,  heating  the  Uquid,  and  collecting  the 
distilled  products  in  a  well-cooled  receiver ;  after  which  they  are 
washed  with  water  and  distilled  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

Mefchylosulfhydric  ether  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  of  an  extremely 
disagreeable  smell,  and  its  density  is  0.846  at  69.8°,  while  it  boils 
at  105;8°.  The  density  of  its  vapour  is  2,115,  and  its  equivalent 
CjHjS  corresponds  to  2  volumes  of  vapour,  like  methylic  ether 

Methyiosulfhjdrie  ether  is  a  simple  ether,  which  forms  a  great 
number  of  compound  ethers  by  combining  with  electro-negative 
sulphides ;  and  the  principal  of  these  compound  ethers  are : 

§1426.  Methylomlfhydric  Alcohol  C^HjSjHS,  or  methylic  alco- 
hol CjH30,H0,  in  which  the  2  equivalents  of  oxygen  are  replaced 
by  2  equivalents  of  sulphur ;  which  is  obtained  by  passing  a  current 
of  methylochlorohydric  ether  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulf- 
hydrate  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  then  distilling  the  mixture. 
It  is  also  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  sulphomethylate  of 
potassa  K 0,(0911,0,2803)  with  a  solution  of  sulf  hydrate  of  sulphide 
of  potassium ;  the  distilled  product  being  washed  with  water,  and 
rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium.  Methylosulf  hydric  alcohol,  also 
called  methylic  mercaptan,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  extremely 
fetid  odour,  and  very  volatile,  for  it  boils  at  69.8°.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  contact  ivith  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  yields  a  crystal- 
liaed  product,  in  which  the  sulf  hydric  acid  is  replaced  by  1  equi- 
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valent  of  Bulpliide  of  morcui-y  Hg^S;  analogous  products  being 
obtained  with  Beveral  other  metallic  sulphides. 

§1427.  Sulfhocarbomethyhmlfkydric  Ether  C^HgSjCS,  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphomethylate  of 
lime  CaO,(CaHjO,2SOa)  with  a  solution,  also  concentrated,  of 
sulphocarhonate  of  sulphide  of  potassium  KS,CSj,  and  rectifying 
the  Hquid  over  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  of  a 
density  of  1.159  at  64.4°,  while  it  boils  at  399.2°.  The  density  of 
its  vapour  being  4.650,  its  equivalent  CjHjSjCSo  is  represented  by 
2  volumes  of  vapour:  it  is  methylocarbonic  ether  CoHjCCO^, 
hitherto  unknown,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  replaced  by  equivalent 
quantities  of  sulphur. 

§  1428.  By  replacing,  in  the  preparation  of  mcthylosulf  hydrie 
ether,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  monosulphide  of  potassium,  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  bisulphide  of  potassium,  a  slightly  yellowish 
liquid  is  obtained,  of  an  extremely  disagreeable  and  persistent  alli- 
aceous odour;  while  its  density  is  1.046  at  64.4°,  and  it  boils  at 
240.8°.  The  formula  of  this  substance  being  CgH^Sj,  it  may  be 
considered  as  methylosulfhydric  ether  OaHjS,  combined  with  1 
equivalent  of  sulphur:  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  3.310,  and  its 
equivalent  corresponds  to  2  volumes  of  vapour. 

Lastly,  by  substituting  pentasulphide  for  the  bisulphide  of  potas- 
sium, there  results  a  product  stili  more  sulphuretted,  of  which  the 
formula  is  OjHjSj. 

Protocarburetted  Hydrogen  C^H,,  or  Marsh  G-as. 

§  1429.  Protocarburetted  hydrogen  evidently  belongs  to  the 
methylic  series,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  starting  point  of  this 
series.  By  causing  chlorine  to  act  on  this  gas,  products  are 
obtiuned  which  are  identical  with  those  afforded  by  methjlochloro- 
Lydrie  ether  C3H3GI,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  although  this  is 
not  yet  proved,  that  by  causing  suitable  volumes  of  protocarburetted 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  to  react  on  each  other,  methylochlorohydrie 
ethor  itself  will  be  obtained.  Now,  methylochlorohydrie  ether, 
treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  yields  methyhc  alco- 
hol; and  it  has  been  mentioned  (§  1390)  that  the  vinic  series  may 
also  be  regarded  as  derived  from  a  earburetted  hydrogen  C,H^, 
which  is  as  yet  unknown. 

When  vapours  of  monohydrated  acetic  acid  C^HjOgjIIO  are  poured 
through  a  glass  tube  containing  platinum-sponge,  and  heated  to 
750°,  the  acetic  acid  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  protocar- 
bnretted  hydrogen, 

0,H30,HO=2CO,+  C,H,. 

A  similar  decomposition  takes  place  by  heating  acetic  acid  in 
contact  with  an  excess  of  alkali ;  hut  in  that  case  the  carbonic  acid 
remains  combined  ivith  the  alkali,  and  the  protocarburetted  hydrogen 
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alone  ia  disengaged.  The  most  economical  manner  oi'  preparing 
the  gas  consists  in  heating  4  parts  of  crystallized  acetate  of  soda 
ivith  10  parts  of  an  alkaline  mixture  composed  of  2  parts  of  caustic 
potassa  and  3  parts  of  quicklime.  In  order  to  make  the  mixture, 
the  2  parts  of  potassa  are  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  and 
sprinkled  over  with  the  3  parts  of  pulverized  quickume ;  and  the 
paste  is  then  heated  to  a  dull-red  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  water. 

Protocarburetted  hydrogen  also  arises  spontaneously  from  marsh 
mud  (§  265)  and  from  layers  of  bituminous  coal. 

It  has  never  been  liquefied  at  any  temperature,  and  its  density  is 
0.559,  while  its  equivalent  OjH^  corresponds  to  4  vol.  of  gas,  and 
it  bums  with  a  bluish  flame,  which  is  much  less  brilliant  than  that 
of  bicarburetted  hydrogen. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  OXIDATION  OF  METHYLIC  ALCOHOL. 
Formic  Aoid  CHO^HO. 
§  14S0.  Methylic  alcohol  oxidizes,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  in  the  presence  of  platinum-sponge,  and,  like  alcohol, 
it  exchanges,  in  this  case,  2  equiv.  of  hydrogen  for  2  equiv.  of  oxy- 
gen,* producing  a  peculiar  acid  OjHOjjHO,  called  formic,  a  large 
portion  of  which  is,  however,  destroyed  by  contact  with  the  platinum- 
sponge,  and,  especially  if  the  temperature  he  elevated,  complete  com- 
bustion and  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  ensue: 

C^H03,HO+20=2CO,+2HO. 
But  formic  acid  is  obtained  in  a  great  number  of  chemical  reac- 
tions, in  which  certain  organic  substances  are  subjected  to  oxidizing 
agents ;  by  heating,  for  example,  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  manganese 
and  dilute  sulphuric  a.cid,  with  alcohol,  sugar,  fecula,  tartaric  acid, 
etc.,  a  portion  of  the  organic  substance  being  completely  converted 
into  water  and  carbonic  acid,  while  the  other  is  imperfectly  oxidized 
and  produces  formic  acid.  When  any  considerable  quantity  of  formic 
acid  is  to  be  prepared,  2  kilog.  of  sugar  are  dissolved  in  10  litres  of 
water,  and  6  kilog.  of  sulphuric  acid  being  gradually  added,  the 
mixture  is  poured  into  the  cucurbit  of  aji  alembic,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  have  been  placed  6  kilog.  of  peroxide  of  manganese.  A 
lively  effervescence  ensues  immediately,  owing  to  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  when  it  lessens,  the  capital  is  adjusted  and  dis- 
tillation effected,  but  it  is  arrested  when  5  or  6  litres  of  liquid  are 
obtained.     This  liquid,  in  which  the  formic  acid  is  concentrated,  is 

*  It  is  more  rational  to  assume,  in  the  case  of  both  aoetio  and  formic  aeida,  that 
the  alcohol  takes  up  4  equiv.  of  oxygen  and  gives  off  3  eciuiv.  of  vruter,  beoauae 
the  subsiitution  of  oxygen  for  hydrogen  in  oombinatjona  is  scarcely  ftdmisaible. 

Vinie  alcohol  C,H,0„  by  taking  up  0„  becomes  C.HeO,,  and,  by  losiog  3H0,  as- 
sumes liie  formula  of  aoetio  aoid  CiHaOa-(-aq. 

In  like  manner,  methylic  alcoliol  OaH.Oj  becomes  CjH.O,  by  gaining  Oj,  and  is 
uonverted  into  formic  acid  C,H0,4-aq.  by  giting  off  BHO. —  W.  L.  F. 
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saturatecl  with  millc  of  lime  and  the  forminte  of  Hme  crjstalhzed  by 
evaporation.  The  salt  thus  forms  only  crystalline  crusty;  and  by 
diatilliug  it  with  more  or  less  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  formic 
acid  also  more  or  less  concentrated  is  obtained. 

If  fonnic  acid  is  to  be  obtained  at  its  maximum  of  concentration, 
the  formiate  of  lime  must  be  converted  into  formiate  of  lead,  by 
adding  acetate  of  lead  .to  the  solution  of  formiate  of  lime ;  when  the 
formiate  of  lead,  being  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  is  almost 
wholly  deposited,  and  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling 
■water,  which  deposits  it,  on  cooling,  in  small  prismatic  crystals. 

Pormiate  of  lead,  well  dried,  is  introduced  into  a  long  glass  tube, 
heated  by  some  coals,  and  through  which  a  current  of  sulfhydric 
aeid  is  passed,  when  sulphide  of  lead  is  formed,  while  mono- 
hydrated  formic  acid  condenses  in  the  receiver..  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  of  a  penetrating  and  characteristic  odour,  and  it  solidifies 
at  a  few  degrees  below  32°,  while  it  boils  at  212°.  Its  density  is 
1.235,  and  the  density  of  its  vapour  being  1,556,  its  equivalent 
CgHOjjHO  is  represented  by  4  volumes  of  vapour. 

Monohydrated  formic  acid  is  highly  caustic,  and  produces  blisters 
on  the  skin.  In  combining  with  water,  the  first  portions  of  water 
added  elevate  its  boiling  point;  with  the  addition  of  20.7  of  water, 
that  is  1  equiv.,  it  boila  at  222.8°.  An  excess  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  decomposes  formic  acid  into  oxide  of  carbon  and  water. 
At  the  boiling  point,  formic  acid  reduces  several  metallic  oxides, 
particularly  the  oxides  of  silver  and  mercury. 

Formiate  of  potassa  and  soda  are  very  soluble  and  deliquescent. 

Formiate  of  baryta  dissolves  in  4  parts  of  water,  and  crystallizes 
readily;  the  formula  of  its  crystals  being  BaCCaHOj. 

Formiate  of  lime  dissolves  in  10  parts  of  water,  and  is  nearly  as 
soluble  in  hot  s^  in  cold  water. 

Formiate  of  lead  requires  36  to  40  parts  of  cold  water  for  solu- 
tion, but  dissolves  more  freely  in  hot  water,  and  its  crystals  are 
anhydrous. 

By  double  decomposition,  a  formiate  of  silver  may  be  obtained 
which  is  destroyed  by  being  boiled  with  water. 

§  14S1.  Formic  ether  C^HjOjOaHO,  of  the  vinic  series  is  obtained 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  dry  formiate  of  soda,  10  parts 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  9  parts  of  alcohol.  It  is  made 
on  a  larger  scale  and  cheaply,  by  mixing,  in  a  large  retort,  80  parts 
of  starch,  120  of  ordinary  alcohol  at  0.85,  120  parts  of  water,  304 
of  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  240  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
Heat  is  applied  gently,  and,  when  the  reaction  is  fully  established, 
the  fire  is  removed,  and  the  sides  of  the  retort  cooled  with  moist 
cloths,  when  a  stratum  of  formic  ether  separates,  which  is  removed 
and  treated  with  milk  of  lime  to  free  it  from  acids,  and  subse- 
quently distilled  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

Formic  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  mild  taste,  of  a  density  of 
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0.912,  and  boiling  at  128.1°,  -whicli  dissolves  in  10  parts  of  water, 
and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  formic  ether  C^HjOjC^HOj  is  isomeric  with  methjlacetic  ether 
CsHjOiCjHjO,.  Formic  ether,  treated  with  chlorine  in  diffused 
light,  forms  a  chlorinated  ether,  of  the  formula  OjHjCljOjCjHO,, 
and,  by  exhausting  the  action  of  the  chlorine  in  the  sun,  a  perchlorp- 
noted  ehloroformia  ether  CjCljOiCjOlOj  is  obtained. 

Methyloformio  ether  C^HjOjC^HOa  is  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  the  vinic  series,  except  that  spirit  of  wood  is  snbsti- 
tuted  for  alcohol,  and  it  is  an  etherial,  very  mobile  liquid,  which 
boils  at  about  98.6°. 

Methylal  OgH^O,. 

§  1432.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  obtain  aldehyde  of 
the  methylic  series,  the  formula  of  which  would  be  (j^^O^-  ^J 
distilling  a  mixture  of  methylic  acid  and  alcohol  over  peroxide  of 
manganese,  there  results  a  mixture  of  several  volatile  liquids,  in 
which  methyloformio  ether  and  a  peculiar  liquid,  called  methylal, 
predominate.  The  latter  being  dissolved  in  water,  and  potassa 
added,  the  alkali  decomposes  the  methyloformio  ether,  while  the 
methylal  separates  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  layer  Soaring  on  the  sur- 
face, which  is  purified  by  distillation  over  chloride  of  caJcium.  Me- 
thylal boils  at  107.6°,  and  corresponds  to  acetal.  Its  formula  being 
CflHjO.,  it  may  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  union  of  3  mole- 
cules of  methylic  ether,  of  which  one  has  taken  1  equiv.  of  oxygen 
in  the  place  of  1  equiv.  of  hydi'ogen,* 

ACTION  OF  CnLORIKE  ON  COMPOUNDS  OF  THE  METHYLIC  SEEIES. 

Products  of  the  Action  of  Chlorine  on  Methylochhrohydric  Ether 
and  on  Protocarburetted  ffydrogen. 

§  1433.  Chlorine  acts  with  more  difficulty  on  chlorohydi'ic  ether 
of  the  methylic  series  than  on  that  of  the  vinic  series,  the  reaction 
ensuing  only  when '  assisted  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  as 
these  products  are  more  volatile,  greater  care  is  required  in  cooling 
the  receivers.  The  apparatus  described  (|  1387)  and  represented  by 
fig.  680  is  used. 

By  maintaining  the  methylochlorohydric  ether  in  excess,  tho 
bottle  C,  (fig.  680),  which  should  be  kept  in  a  refrigerating  mixture, 
receives  a  vei-y  volatile  liquid,  which  should  be  purified  by  distilla- 
tion over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  over  quicklime,  and 
which  is  monoehhrinated  methyloehlorohydric  ether  G^^Ql^.  The 
odour  of  this  product  resembles  that  of  Dutch  liquid,  and  its  density 

*  Here  again  it  is  umieGeaEorj'  to  assume  the  highly  improliable  subslituljon  of 
oxygen  for  hydrogen,  since  the  reaction  is  very  simply  explained  by  allowing  3 
equiT.  nf  methylic  ether  C,H.Oa  to  gain  2  equiv.  of  oijgen,  forming  C,H,0„  and 
then  to  loae  1  equiY.  of  water,  ithich  gives  methylal  CsHjO,.—  W.  L.  F. 
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19  1.344  at  64.4°,  while  it  boils  at  86.9°.  The  density  of  its  vapour 
being  2.94,  its  ec|.iiivalent  OaHjClj  is  represented  by  4  volumes  of 
vapour,  like  that  of  methylochlorohydric  ether  CgHjCl. 

§  14S4.  The  second  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  methylo- 
chlorohydric ether  is  a  liquid  having  a  density  of  1.491  at  62.6°, 
and  boOing  at  141,8° ;  the  composition  of  which  is  represented  by 
the  formula  CjHOl,,  corresponding  to  4  vols,  of  vapour.  This  is 
hiolihrinated  meihyloehlorohydric  ether,  more  commonly  known  as 
chloroform,  which  name  has  been  given  to  it  because,  in  contact  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  it  yields  chloride  of  potassium  and 
formiate  of  potassa, 

C^HOl, +4K0 = 3K01 + KO,  C,HO,,. 

Chloroform  is  produced  in  several  other  chemical  reactions,  and 
particularly  when  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  lime  is  made  to  re- 
act on  alcohol  or  acetone.  This  product  has  been  extensively 
manufactured  since  the  discovery  of  its  power  in  effecting  the 
insensibility  of  patients  during  surgical  operations. 

Chloroform  is  also  obtained  hy  decomposing  hydrated  chloral 
GJiClfi^jtlO  by  a  solution  of  potassa, 

C,HCl30„HO+KO=C,IICl3-fKO,C,H03. 
Lastly,  chloroform  is  produced  when  the  chloracetates  are  heated 
in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  hydrated  alkali, 

K0,CA0s+K0,H0=2CK0,003)-|-0^HC]3. 

It  is  readily  and  economically  prepared,  by  pouring  35  to  40 
litres  of  water  into  the  cucurbit  of  an  alembic,  heating  the  water 
to  106°,  and  adding  first  5  Idlog.  of  quicklime,  and  subsequently 
10  kilog.  of  hypochlorite  of  lime  of  commerce ;  and  lastly,  by 
pouring  in  IJ  litre  of  alcohol  at  0.85,  and,  after  having  mixed  it 
well,  and  adjusted  the  capital,  heating  the  liquid  to  boiling.  As 
soon  as  distillation  commences,  the  five  is  slackened  and  the  pro- 
cess allowed  to  continue  spontaneously,  when  an  aqueous  liquid 
condenses  in  the  receiver,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  heavier  licjuid, 
chloroform,  is  formed.  It  is  separated  and  purified  by  distillation 
over  chloride  of  calcium ;  and  the  process  just  described  yields 
about  600  gm.  of  chloroform. 

§  1435.  Chloroform,  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  in  the 
light  of  the  aun,  until  chlorohydric  acid  is  no  longer  disengaged, 
loses  its  last  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  while  percMorinated  methylo- 
chlorohydric ether  C^Cl^,  wnich  is  a  new  chloride  of  carbon,  is 
formed.  This  compound  is  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but 
at  9,4°  solidifies  into  a  pearly  crystalline  mass ;  and  it  boils  at 
172.4°.  Its  density  ia  1.599;  the  density  of  its  vapour  being 
5,80,  its  equivalent  is  likewise  represented  by  4  volumes  of  vapour. 

§  1436.  By  exposing  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  a  bottle  containing  a 
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mixture  of  pi'otocarburetted  hydrogen,  and  ctlorine  in  excess,  a 
liquid  condenses  on  the  sides,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  various 
chlorinated  methylochlorohydric  ethers  just  described,  comprising 
principally  chloroform  GjHCl^  and  chloride  of  carbon  C3CI,. 
Dhe  first  chlorinated  product,  methylochlorohydrie  ether  GJi^Cl, 
would  probably  be  obtained  by  introducing  the  two  g£^es  in  an  ap- 
paratus resembling  that  of  fig.  680,  maintaining  the  protocarbu- 
retted  hydrogen  in  excess,  and  then  passing  the  gases  through  a 
tube  cooled  by  solidified  carbonic  acid,  in  order  to  condense  the 
gaseous  ether.  In  all  cases,  it  is  proved  that,  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  and  protocarburetted  hydrogen  C,Hj,  the  same  products  are 
obtained  as  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  methylochlorohydrie  ether 
CjHjCl,  and  it  is  correct  to  regard  this  substance  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  series.     Thus,  we  have 

Protocarburetted  hydrogen OjH^,  a  non-liquefiable  gas. 

Methylochlorohydrie  other C5H3CI,  liquefying  at  a  very 

low  temperature. 
Monochlorinated  methylochlorohydrie 

ether C,H,C1^,  boiling  at  86.9°. 

Bichlorinated        methylochlorohydrie 

ether,  or  chloroform C^HClj,  boiling  at  141.8°. 

Perehlorin  ate  d      methylochlor  ohy  dric 

ether C,C1^,  boiling  at  1T2.4". 

§  1437.  But  again,  it  is  possible,  by  operating  on  chloride  of 
carbon  CjCl^,  and  by  proper  chemical  reactions,  to  substitute 
hydrogen  for  the  chlorine,  and  ascend  from  chloride  of  carbon  to 
protocarbui'etted  hydrogen,  passing  through  ail  the  intermediate 
products :  in  order  to  prove  which,  it  is  sufiicient  to  introduce  into 
a  flat-bottomed  flask  a  solution  of  chloride  of  carbon  in  aqueous  al- 
cohol, and  then  to  add  an  amalgam  of  potassium.  On  communi- 
cating the  flask  sneceaaively  with  two  U-tubes,  the  first  of  which  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  86°,  and  the  second  cooled  by  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  then  with  a  bulb-apparatus  filled  with  water, 
and  lastly  with  a  conducting-tube  which  leads  the  gases  into  a  bell- 
glass  over  the  water-cistern,  and  heating  the  flask,  the  chloride  of 
carbon  is  decomposed,  chloride  of  potassium  and  caustic  potassa 
being  formed;  and  the  chlorine  absti'acted  is  replaced  by  hydrogen 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water. 

Bichlorinated  methylochlorohydrie  ether  CaHClg  condenses  chiefly 
in  the  first  U-tube,  and  in  the  second  the  monochlorinated  methylo- 
chlorohydrie ether  OgHjOla,  while  the  water  in  the  bulb-apparatus 
dissolves  the  methylochlorohydrie  ether  OsHjCl,  which  may  bo  sepa- 
rated by  saturating  it  with  chloride  of  calcium ;  and  lastly,  proto- 
carburetted hydrogen  is  collected  in  the  bell-glass. 

This  inverse  transformation  has  not  hitherto  succeeded  on  the 
corresponding  series  of  chloroliydric  ether  of  alcohol ;  but  would  be 
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particularly  interesting,  as  it  would  enable  tke  preparation  of  the 
carburetted  hydrogen  C^Hg  Trhich  is  still  wanting  in  the  series. 

Bromoform,  Iodoform,  and  Sulphoform. 

§  1438.  By  treating  alcohol  with  bromine,  a  product  correspond- 
ing to  chloral  is  obtained,  which  is  decomposed  by  alkaline  solu- 
tions, and  yields  bromoform  CgHBrj, 

Iodoform  Cglll,  is  obtained  by  pouring  a  solution  of  caustic  po- 
taasa,  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  into  alcohol  saturated  with  iodine, 
until  the  liquid  is  discoloured ;  when,  by  adding  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  the  iodoform  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  small  crystalline 
spangles,  which  are  purified  by  redissolving  them  in  alcohol  and 
evaporating  the  liquid. 

By  distilling  1  part  of  iodoform  with  3  parts  of  sulphide  of  mer- 
cury, a  yellow  oleaginous  liquid  is  obtained,  constituting  sulpho- 
form G^RS,. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Methylic  Ether  C^HjO. 

§  1439.  The  action  of  chlorine  on  methylic  ether  is  excessively 
violent,  even  in  diffused  light ;  and  the  experiment,  being  dangerous, 
must  be  carefully  conducted,  in  order  to  prevent  the  apparatus  from 
bursting  to  pieces.     Figure  682  represents  the  apparatus  most  suit- 


able to  the  production  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  the  product, 
Methylic  ether  is  prepared  by  heating  in  a  flask  A  (fig.  682)  a  mix- 
ture of  1  part  of  wood-spirit  and  4  parts  of  eencentrated  sulphuric 
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acid ;  allowing  the  gas  to  traverse  a  first  waahing-bottle  B  contain- 
ing water,  then  a  second  bottle  G  containing  a  solution  of  potassa 
in  order  to  retain  the  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids,  and  lastly,  a  long 
tube  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium  to  dry  the  gas.  {This  tube  is  not 
represented  in  the  figure.)  The  chlorine  is  prepared  in  the  flask 
Gr  by  the  reaction  of  chlorohydrie  acid  on  peroxide  of  manganese, 
and  is  washed  in  the  water  of  the  bottle  F,  and  dried  by  passing 
through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  bottle  E.  The 
two  gases,  which  are  brought  together  in  the  flask  D,  escape  through 
a  refrigerator  H,  made  very  cold  by  ice,  into  the  atmosphere  by  the 
opening  o.  The  liquids  which  condense  in  the  flask  t)  and  in  the 
refrigerator  H  fall  into  the  bottle  I,  which  should  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  apparatus,  so  that  if  the  latter  should  burst,  tho 
products  already  obtained  will  not  be  lost. 

The  apparatus  should  be  arranged  in  a  well-lighted  place,  but  pro- 
tected from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  and,  though  the  reaction  is 
sometimes  long  in  being  established,  when  once  commenced,  it  con- 
tinnea  with  great  energy.  The  operator  should  then  regulate  the 
evolution  of  the  two  gases  with  great  care :  they  should  meet  in 
such  proportion  as  to  destroy  each  other,  immediately,  on  reaching 
the  flask  D ;  for  if  one  of  the  gases  should  flow  too  freely,  as,  for 
example,  if  the  flask  were  to  become  coloured  by  chlorine,  which 
would  require  a  more  rapid  disengagement  of  methylic  ether,  an  ex- 
plosion would  inevitably  ensue.  In  order  to  prevent  this  accident, 
the  current  of  chlorine  must  bo  lessoned  by  opening  one  of  the 
washing-bottles  E  or  if,  and  the  ether  must  be  allowed  to  flow  very 
slowly  until  the  flask  D  is  deprived  of  colour ;  after  which  the  gases 
would  be  made  to  flow. 

The  bottle  I  is  found  to  contain  a  very  volatile  liquid,  of  a  suffo- 
cating odour  and  exciting  to  tears,  which  exhales  acid  fumes  by 
being  decomposed  by  the  moisture  of  the  air.  Its  density  at  68° 
is  1.315,  wMle  it  boils  at  221°,  and  cold  water  decomposes  it, 
though  slowly.  This  liquid  is  monochlorinated  methylic  ether 
CgHjClO,  the  formula  of  which  corresponds  to  2  volumes  of  vapour, 
like  that  of  methylic  ether  C^HjO,  from  which  it  is  derived. 

This  product,  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  exchanges  1 
equivalent  of  hydrogen  for  1  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  becomes 
Uahlorinated  methylia  ether,  the  density  of  which  is  1.606  at  68°, 
while  it  boila  at  about  266°  ;  its  equivalent  0^11  OljO  corresponding 
likewise  to  2  volumes  of  vapour. 

Finally,  by  again  exposing  this  new  product  to  the  action  of 
chlorine,  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  its  last  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  1  equivalent  of  chlorine,  forming  ferchlorinated  me- 
tht/lic  ether  CjCljO,  which  product  has  not  maintained  a  state  of 
concentration  similar  to  that  of  the  two  preceding,  and  that  of  me- 
thylic ether  OjHgO,  for  its  equivalent  corresponds  to  4  volumes  of 
vapour.  There  has  been  either  a  doubling  of  the  original  mole- 
Vot.  II.— 2Z 
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cule,  or  a  separation  of  the  molecules,  so  that  the  same  num- 
ber of  molecular  groups  now  occupy  a  double  space ;  ■wbicli  change 
of  molecular  arrangement  ia  manifested  by  an  anomaly  in  the  bod- 
ing point.  It  has  always  hitherto  been  observed  that  when  a  mole- 
cular group  is  modified  merely  by  the  substitution  of  1  equivalent 
of  chlorine  for  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  its  boiling  point  rises ; 
■which  circumstance  is  not  true  for  terchlorinated  methylio  ether, 
compared  with  bichlorinated  methylic  ether ;  the  boiling  point  of 
the  latter  being  266°,  while  that  of  the  former  ia  about  212°. 

Aetion  of  Ohhrine  on  Metltylom^hydric  Ether. 
1 1440.  Chlorine  readily  acts  on  methylosulfhydiic  ether,  which 
gradually  exchanges  its  oxygen  for  equivalent  quantities  of  chlo- 
rine, and   the   final  product  is  fereTilorinated  metTiyhsulfhydria 
ether  0,01.8. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  the  Compound  Methylie  JEthers. 
§  1441.  A  large  number  of  compound  ethers  of  the  methylic  se- 
ries can  exchange, more  or  less  completely  their  hydrogen  for  equi- 
valent quantities  of  chlorine. 

Thus methyloxalic  ether  0^1,0,0^),  furnishes 

A  bichlorinated  methyloxalic  ether C^HCljOjOjO,, 

And  a  perchlorinated     "  "       CgCljOjCaO,. 

Methylacetic  ether  C^HjOjC^HjOj  also  yields 

A  bichlorinated  methylacetic  ether CjHOljOjC^HjOj, 

And  a  perchlorinated     "  "     ....  0,01,0,0^01303. 

It  has  been  siown  that  formic  ether  of  the  vinic  series  G^'H.fi, 
CjHOj  presents  the  same  elementary  composition  as  methylacetic 
etner  C,H,0,CjHj03,  although  the  two  substances  differ  materially 
in  their  pnysieal  and  chemical  properties;  and  the  composition  of 
the  perchlorinated  products  of  the  two  ethers  should  therefore  be 
similar:  not  only  are  they  so,  but  they  are  identical,  constitut- 
ing one  and  the  same  substance,  and  no  longer  exhibiting  the  di- 
versity of  their  origin.  We  have  already  mentioned  an  analogous 
case.  Dutch  liquid  CjI^C!,H01  is  isomeric  with  monochlorinated 
chlorohydric  ether  O^H^Clj,  while  the  two  substances  differ  distinctly 
in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties ;  but  when  treated  with  chlo- 
rine, they  both  yield  the  same  final  product,  chloride  of  carbon  0^01,,. 
Methyloformic  ether  yields  with  chlorine  two  chlorinated  ethers : 

Bichlorinated  methyloformic  ether CjEClaOjO^HOs, 

And  perchlorinated       "  "     O.CljOjC.ClO,. 

This  last  ether  is  liquid,  boils  at  about  356°,  and  is  isomeric  with 
chloroearbonic  gas  0001;  into  which  it  is  entirely  converted,  by 
passing  its  vapour  into  a  tube  heated  to  a  temperature  above  572". 
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Action  of  Chlorine  on  Formic  Acid. 

%  1442.  No  chlorinated  formic  acid  is  known,  and  when  mono- 

hydrated  formic  acid  OjHO,HO  is  treated  with  chlorine,  the  eqiii- 

valent  of  water  is  always  decomposed,  chlorohydric  and  carbonic 

acids  being  formed : 

C,H03,HO+2C1=2HC1+2CO,. 
But  it  has  been  shown  (g§  1431  and  1441,)  that  the  formie  acid 
which  exists  in  formic  and  methyloformic  ethers  can  exchange  its 
hydrogen  for  chlorine. 


§  1443.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  observations  that  the 
compounds  of  the  methyhc  series  may  be  considered  as  being  pro- 
duced hj  the  same  molecule  O^Hj,  that  of  protocarburetted  hydro- 
gen, or  marsh  gas,  iu  which  ono  or  several  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  a  corresponding  number  of  other  elements,  such  as 
oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  etc.  etc.  In  order  to  render  this  method 
of  generation  evident,  we  have  collected  into  a  single  table  all  the 
known  products  of  the  methylic  series. 

TABLE  or  COMPOUNDS  DERIVED  FROM  CARBDEETTED  HYDRO- 
OEN  OjH^.  OR  FROM  METHYLIC  ETHER  CjHjO- 

Protocarburetted  hjdrogan,  or CjII,  2  vola. 

Marsh  Gfts,  tie  starting  point  of  the  Beries. 
SI"UPLE  ETIIBR=! 

Mflthylie  ether CJI,0  2    " 

Methylosulfliydrio  eUier  f,H,S  2    " 

Methjlochlorohjdrio  ethei  LaH.Cl  4    " 

Methylobromohydrio  etier  '  i,H,Br  4    " 

Metliylodohydric  ether  C,HJo  i    " 

Mathylohydrooyania  etlier  CaHjCy  4    " 

MethyloBulphohjdrooyamo  ether  CjHjSCy        4    " 

COMPOUHD  ETHEKS 

AUohoL 

M  thyl       hohol,  or  wood  spint  C,HjO,HO      d    " 

M   hjl     afhydrie  alcohol  C»H,S,HS      4    " 

M  th  1  pi  mbic  '  C.H,S,Pb8 

M   1   1  m    curio        '  C,H,9,Hg,8. 

Compoand  Ethers,  properly  so  called. 

0         If   mnla {A represeiitiag  the  (Kid) CjH,0,A         2  or  4  Tola. 

M  th  1  b  boradc  ether CaHjO.SBO, 

T   m  t!  yl  horaoio   "     BCHjO.BO,     4 

Meihj/lie  Acids, 
0  If    mnla  of  metliylio  adds  formed  by  tho 

ra      b     eaoidaA (C,H,0+HO),2A 

F    m  1      f  tlie  methylic  acids  produced  by  tlio 

1  cidB,  sudi  as  PO„iSH0 (0,11,0+2110), PO,. 
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PfiODUCTS  DERIVED  SUCCESSIVELY  FROM  METIIYLIC  ETHEE  CJ-f^O. 
1»(.  By  Oxidaiian. 

Methylio  ether. G,H„0  2  vola- 

Methjal (20,H,0,C.nA)  4    " 

Anhydrous  formio  add CgHOa  unknown. 

Bemains  combined  witli  tlie  water  formed  and  yields 

Hjdrated  formio  acid CiHO„HO      4    " 

But  corresponding  to  methylio  alcohol CjHjOiHO      i    " 

%d.  By  the  Aelion  of  Chlorine. 

Methylio  ether C,H,    0  2    ■' 

Monochlorinated  methylio  ether C^H^CIO  2    " 

Biohloriuated  "  "     C,HC1,0  2    " 

Perchlorinated  "  "     CaCl,    0  4    " 

PBODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  METHYLOSULPHYDRIC  ETHER  C,H,S. 

By  the  Aetion  of  Chhnne. 

Methylosulfhydric  ether C,H,S  2  vols. 

Parohloi-inated  methyloBulfhydrio  ether CCljS. 

PRODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  PROTOCARBURETTED  HYDROGEN  C,H.,  OR 

FROM  METHYLOCHLOEOHYDEIC  ETHER  C,II,C1, 

By  the  Action  of  C'lorw. 

Pi'Otooarbnretted  hydrogen CaH,  4  vols. 

Methyloohlorobydric  ether C,H,C1  4    " 

Monochlorinated  methylochlorohydric  ether,. CaH,Cl,  4    " 

BiehloHnated        do.,     or  chloroform. CjHCl,  4    " 

Perchlorinated      do.,  "  Caffl,  4 

PRODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  METHYLIO  ALCOHOL  C,H,0,HO. 

1st.   By  the  Action  of  Oxygen, 
Methylio  alcohol C.H,0,110      4  vols. 

Formio  acid C,IIO.,IIO     4    " 

2d.  By  Ike  Action  of  Chlorine. 
Products  unknown - 

PRODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  AQUEOUS  METHYLIO  ALCOHOL 

C,HjO,HO+H0. 

By  the  Action  of  Chlorine. 

Fonnicacid C,HO„I10. 

All  excess  of  chlorine  oonyerts  the  formio  acid,  by  its  oiidizliig  aotion,  into 

earbonio  acid. 
Aqueous  methylio  ether  CjH=0+2H0  yields  the  same  products. 
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PRODUCTS  DEEIVED  FEOM  COMPOUND  METHYHC  ETHERS. 

Sy  the  Aclion  of  Chlorine. 
On  Methybsahi,  ether  C^H,     0  U,     0„ 

Biclilormat«d  metIiylosal]c  ether  CH  Cl^O  C^     0., 

Peiohlormnted  C,     C1„0  C,     0,. 

On  Metlijlacetic  ether  C^Hj     0  C.HjO,. 

Eichlotinated  melhylnoette  ether  C,H  CJiO  C,H,Os. 

PercWoimated  C,    CljO  C.HjO,, 

Oa  Methjlofoimie  other  L^H,     0  C^H  Oj. 

B  cWoriaited  methjloformio  other  C^H  C1,0  CaH  0,. 

Perchlonnatel  Li     C1,0  C,C10j. 

§  1444  Chemists  haie  foimed,  fji  tte  metlijlic  aeue'!,  hypothe- 
ses analogous  to  thote  proposed  foi  the  vmic  seiie'i  Some  regard 
all  simple  methvhc  ethers  as  pioduced  by  the  combmition  of  the 
same  radical  C^H,  or  wlhi/Ien,  with  1  equivalent  of  oxygen,  sul- 
phur, chlorine,  etc.  etc.,  in  which  case  raethyiic  ether  becomes  a 
monobydrate  of  methylen  CjH^HO,  and  methylic  alcohol  its  bi- 
hydrate  C^H^SHO.  Thm  radical  is  entirely  hypothetical,  since  as 
yet  no  carburetted  hydrogen  of  the  formula  O^Hj  is  known  which 
yields  by  direct  combination,  either  with  water  or  with  chlorohydric 
acid,  a  simple  ether  of  the  methylic  series ;  a  condition  indispensa- 
ble, neverthless,  to  enable  it  to  be  considered  as  the  radical  of  the 
series.  Moreover,  the  methyhc  and  vinic  series  are  so  similar  that 
their  formula  cannot  be  written  in  two  different  ways,  and  we  have 
incontestably  proved  {§  1401)  that  bicarbm-etted  hydrogen  O^H^ 
could  not  be  considered  as  pre-existing  in  the  state  of  a  radical 
in  vinic  ethers. 

Other  chemists  consider  methylic  ether  0,11,0  as  the  oxide  of  a 
radical  CjHj,  which  theycall  ntetht/I,  and  of  which  methylochloro- 
hydric  ether  is  then  the  chloride ;  but  as  methyl  is  not  any  better 
known  than  is  ethyl  and  methylen,  we  see  no  advantage  in  resorting 
to  hypotheses  of  these  unknown  radicals,  especially  for  the  methylic 
series,  which  may  be  as  easily  derived,  by  means  of  substitution, 
from  a  perfectly  well  known  hydrocarbon,  protocarburetted  hydro- 
gen CjHj.  We  have  shown  it,  in  fact,  {§  1436,)  to  be  very  probable 
that,  by  causing  chlorine,  in  proper  proportions,  to  act  upon  carbu- 
retted hydrogen  GJi^  methylo chlorohydric  ether  G^HjCl  would  be 
obtained :  now,  the  latter  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  alkaline 
solutions,  and  yields  wood-spirit,  whence  the  whole  methylic  series 
may  be  subsequently  derived.* 

*  Referring  the  reader,  on  the  subject  of  the  radicals  of  ether  and  mctlier,  back 
to  the  note  to  ^  1401,  (page  568,)  it  now  only  remains  to  describe  the  radical 
methjl,  the  isoUdon  of  -which  renders  the  correctness  of  the  Frenoli  theory  ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

Methyl  C>H„ 
Methjl  is  giyen  off  at  the  positive  polo,  in  decomposing  a  concentrated  solution 
of  acetate  of  potassa  bj  a  powerful  galvanic  current,  while  at  the  negative  pole 
2z2  88 
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§  1445,  "We  shall  describe  in  this  chapter  certain  acids  which  are 
found  ready  formed  in  the  juices  of  vegetables,  and  ■which  have  not 
been  included  in  any  group  of  substances  of  analogous  composition, 
as  chemists  have  succeeded  in  doing  for  afietio,  formic  acid,  etc.  etc. 

OXALIC  ACID  C,0„HO. 
§  1446.  Of  these  acids,  one  of  the  moat  important  is  oxalic,  of 
■which  the  properties  were  described  (§  269)  when  treating  of  the 
compounds  of  carbon  with  oxygen,  among  which  oxaHc  acid  ia 
ranked  on  account  of  the  composition  it  presents  in  anhydrous  salts. 
Oxalic  acid  is  found  in  a  large  number  of  vegetables,  which  fre- 

Juently,  as  in  the  case  of  sorrel,*  owe  their  acid  taste  to  its  presence, 
n  the  Black  Forest  (Southern  Germany)  it  is  obtained  from  certain 
species  of  rumex,  by  pounding  the  plant  in  troughs  and  expressing 
its  juice ;  after  which  the  residue  is  moistened  with  water  and  ex- 
pressed a  second  time.  The  liquid  is  clarified  with  clay,  decanted 
and  evaporated  to  crystallization ;  when  crystals  of  binoxalate  and 
quadroxalate  of  potassa,  (§  451,)  called  in  commerce  salts  of  sorrel, 
are  separated.  In  order  to  extract  the  oxalic  acid,  acetate  of  lead 
is  poured  into  a  solution  of  salt  of  sorrel,  when  oxalate  of  lead  is 
precipitated,  which  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid ;  after  which 
the  liquid,  on  evaporation,  yields  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  C^O^HO 
-I-2H0. 

The  greater  part  of  the  oxalic  acid  now  in  use  in  laboratories  is 
prepared  by  the  reaction  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar,  (§259.) 

appear  hydrogen  and  carbonto  ncid,  resulting  ttom  the  oxidution  of  the  oxultc 
acid  formed,  at  Ihe  expense  of  an  equiTalent  of  Tfater,  whence  the  hydrogen. 
Acetio  acid  is  aonsidered  as  a  pairling  of  oxolio  acid  ti,Os  with  methyl  C,H„  which 
view  is  austained  by  the  decomposition  of  the  acid,  ensning  as  follows : 
KO,C.HsO,+2HO=KO,HO+C,H,-|-CiO.+HO,  or 
=KO,H04-C.H,4-2CO,4-H. 
Methyl  is  also  formed  in  the  decompoaidon  of  iodohydrio  ether  by  zinc,  ia  pre- 
Honoe  of  water ;  and  in  the  deooiaposition  of  cyaoohydric  etier  (oyooide  of  etlij"!) 
by  potassium.     It  is  a  colourless  and  inodorous  gas,  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  does  not  liquefy  at — 0.4°.     Kaapecifio  gravity  being  1.037, 
its  formula  C,H,  corresponds  to  a  conderisation  to  2  volumes.     It  should  be  re- 
garded as  H(C3Hs),  or  hydrogen  paired  with  elayl,  or  oleliaiit  gas- 
Combinations  of  methyl  with  several  metalloids  and  metals  havebeen  discovered, 
but  are  not  yet  folly  investigated ;  the  only  one  which  is  well  known  being  a  com- 
pound of  arsenic  with  2  eqaivalents  of  methyl,  or  eacodyl,  already  described, 
(11381.) 

Zincmetkyl  ZnC^H,  or  Zn.H(G,H,)  and 
Fhaspkunttedneihyl  P,C,H,  or  P,iH(C,HJ]„ 
corresponding  to  phospliuretted  hydrogen  have  been  obtained.     Zinc w ethyl  reaem- 
bles  linoethyl ;  and  phosphurctted  methyl  bears  a  close  analogy  to  phosphuretted 
hydrogen.— IT.  L.  F. 

*OsaliB  aoetosella,  whence  the  name. —  W.  L,  F. 
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MALIC  ACID  C,n,0„2HO. 

§  1447.  Malic  acid  is  most  widely  diffused  through  tlie  organic 
kingdom,  being  found  partly  free  and  partly  combined  with 
potassa,  lime,  magnesia,  and  some  organic  bases,  and  giving  rise  to 
the  acid  taste  observed  in  fruits  before  maturity.  Malic  acid  is 
generally  obtained  from  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  which  are 
collected  before  maturity,  crushed,  and  their  juice  expressed.  The 
jniee  is  clarified  by  being  boiled  for  a  few  momenta  with  white  of 
egg  and  filtered,  when  acetate  of  lead  is  added,  which  yields  a 
white  crystalline  precipitate  of  malate  of  lead ;  the  salt,  however, 
being  alwai^  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  other  organic  sub- 
stances, which  are  precipitated  in  combination  with  the  oxide  of 
lead.  Malate  of  lead  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  but  readily  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  is  purified  by  boiling  with  water  the  crude 
malate  of  lead  previously  filtered,  and  rapidly  filtering  the  liquor ; 
when  the  latter  deposits,  on  cooling,  malate  of  lead  in  small  crys- 
talline spangles.  The  mother  liquid  is  again  boiled  with  the  residue 
of  the  first  ebullition,  and  this  is  continued  until  the  hot  liquor  no 
longer  deposits  malate  of  lead  on  cooling.  The  foreign  plumbic 
compounds  remain  in  the  residue. 

Crude  malate  of  lead  is  usnally  decomposed  hj  sulf  hydric  acid, 
(1 1207,)  and  the  impure  malic  acid  is  thus  isolated ;  after  which  the 
solution  of  malic  acid  thus  obtained  is  boiled  for  a  few  moments,  in 
order  to  drive  off  the  sulf  hydric  acid,  and  then  divided  into  two  equal 
parts.  One  part,  which  has  been  accurately  saturated  with  ammo- 
nia, is  poured  into  the  second  part,  which  remained  in  the  state  of 
free  maiic  acid,  which  furnishes  a  solution  of  bimalate  of  ammonia, 
or  rather  a  neutral  malate  of  ammonia  and  water  (NHjiHO-l-HO), 
CflH,Og,  which  is  crystaUiaed;  and  as  the  salt  crystalliaes  very 
readily,  it  is  purified  by  successive  crystallizations.  If  the  malate 
of  lead  contained  tartrate  and  citrate  of  lead,  as  frequently  happens, 
the  first  crystals  deposited  by  the  solution  of  impure  bimalate  of 
[immonia  would  be  bitartrate  of  ammonia,  which  is  very  slightly 
soluble ;  after  which  the  bimalate  would  crystallize,  while  the  citrate 
would  remain  in  the  mother  liquid.  In  this  case,  the  bimalate  of 
ammonia  is  again  converted  into  malate  of  lead,  and  the  salt  is 
again  decomposed  by  sulf  hydric  acid. 

The  solution  of  malic  acid  is  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
eyrup,  and  then  left  in  vacuo,  when  it  deposits  colourless  crystals 
of  hydrated  malic  acid,  OjHjOgjSHO,  which  are  deliquescent,  and 
cannot  be  freed  from  their  water  without  decomposition. 

Malic  acid  is  a  powerful  acid,  forming  a  great  number  of  salts, 
and  producing  in  general,  with  the  same  base,  two  salts,  the  formula 
of  which,  when  deprived  of  their  water  of  crystallization,  are 

(RO-l-HO),C,H,03, 
and  it  is  therefore  a  bibasie  acid,  as  we  stated  in  §  1225. 
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Alkaline  malates  aro  very  soluble  and  deliquescent,  wliich  ia 
eciually  true  of  the  maiate  of  ammonia  2(NH3,HO),CgH^Og;  while 
the  malate  (NH3,H0+H0),CgH^0g,  on  the  contrary,  crystallizes 
readily.  Malate  of  lime  crystallizes  with  6  equivalents  of  water  of 
crystallization,  and  presents  the  formula  (CaO+HO),CgH^05+6HO. 

§  1448.  Crystallized  malic  acid  melts  at  181.4°,  and,  if  kept  for 
some  time  at  a  temperature  of  347°,  is  converted  into  two  new 
acids,  called  maleie  &nA  paramaleie,  which  are  isomeric,  and  present 
the  formulas  C^HOjiHO.  Water  separates  from  them,  without  disen- 
gagement of  gas.  If  the  retort  he  rapidly  heated  to  392°,  the  maleie 
acid  distils  over,  with  very  email  quantities  of  paramaleie  acid,  for, 
at  this  temperature,  but  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter  acid  is 
formed.  Distilled  maleie  acid  solidifies  in  large  crystals  in  the  neck 
of  the  retort  and  the  receiver,  aud  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  its  solution  not  being  clouded  by  limewater,  while  water 
of  baryta  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  in  crystalline  spangles, 
and  acetate  of  lead  produces  a  similar  precipitate.  The  maleatea 
of  potasea  and  soda  crystallize  readily.  The  general  formula  of  th« 
dried  maleates  is  KO,C^HO,,  showing  maleie  acid  to  be  monobasic, 
Maleie  acid  has  been  found  m  several  vegetables,  particularly  in  tho 
horsetail,  {equisetum,  fluviatile),  whence  it  has  also  been  called  equi- 
setic  acid. 

If  maleie  acid  be  heated  to  only  302°,  and  be  kept  for  some  time 
at  this  temperature,  the  second  acid,  or  paramaleie,  ia  abundantly 
formed  instead  of  the  first.  It  is  much  less  fusible  than  maleie  acid, 
for  it  melts  at  only  about  390°,  and  sublimes  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture ;  and  it  is  moreover  easily  distinguished  from  it  by  being  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  200  parts  of  water  dissolving  about  1  part 
of  it.  Paramaleie  acid  produces  with  oxide  of  silver,  a  salt  remark- 
able for  its  insolubility,  and  yields,  with  potasaa,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
easily  crystalliaahle  salts.  It  may  be  boiled  with  nitric  acid  without 
undergouig  any  change.  The  genei;al  formula  of  the  paramoJeates 
is  E,0,O^H03,  and  that  of  crystallized  paramaleie  acid  is  CjHOjHO. 

Maleie  acid  is  converted  into  paramaleie  acid  when  it  ia  kept  for 
a  long  time  at  a  temperature  exceeding  302°,  while  the  maleates 
themselves,  heated  to  480°  or  570°,  are  converted  into  paramaleates. 

Paramaleie  acid  is  also  found  in  vegetables,  and  having  been 
obtained  from  fumitory,  (fumaria  offieinalis,)  has  hence  been  called 
fumario  acid.     It  has  also  been  found  in  Iceland  moss. 
CITEIC  ACID  C„H,0,„8HO-i-2HO. 

§  1449.  Citric  acid,  which  exists  in  the  juice  of  a  large  number 
of  acid  fruits,  particularly  in  lemons,  goosebei-ries,  and  currants,  is 
generally  extracted  from  lemons,  by  allowing  their  juice  to  ferment 
spontaneously  for  some  time,  when  mucilaginous  substances  sepa- 
rate from  it ;  after  which  the  liquid  ia  saturated  with  finely  pow- 
dered chalk,  gradually  added,  so  as  not  to  be  in  excess,  and  it  is 
boiled.     Citrate  of  lime,  being  insoluble,  ia  precipitated,  and  is  de- 
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composed  by  a  slight  excess  of  sulphm-ic  acid ;  and  the  sulphate  of 
lime  being  then  separated  by  filtering,  the  acid  liquid  is  care- 
fully evaporated,  until  a  crystalline  crnat  begins  to  form  on  its  sur- 
face, when  it  is  left  to  itself.  Citric  acid  crystallizes  in  large 
crystals,  the  presence  of  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  assisting 
the  crystallization.  The  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water,  for  it  dis- 
solves in  ^  of  its  weight  of  cold,  and  f  of  its  weight  of  boiling 
water.     After  a  time,  its  aqueous  solutions  become  mouldy. 

The  formula  of  citric  acid  crystaJlized  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture is  0  H,0„5H0,  while  that  of  the  acid  dried  at  212°  is 
CjsH^0j„3H0,  the  3  equivalents  of  water  which  remain  being  basic, 
and  replaceable  hj  equivalent  quantities  of  bases.  The  formula  of 
citrate  of  silver  is  3AgO,C,,HjO,„  and  a  metkylocitric  ether  is 
known  of  the  formula  3(C,H,0),C,,H,0„. 

The  alkaline  citrates  are  soluble,  while  those  of  the  alkaline 
earths  and  other  metallic-  oxides  are  generally  insoluble,  but  dis- 
solve in  an  excess  of  citric  acid. 

About  1  per  cent,  of  crystallieed  citric  acid  may  be  obtained 
from  the  juice  of  common  currants,  by  fermenting  it  with  beer- 
yeast,  when  the  saccharine  matter  is  converted  into  alcohol,  which 
is  separated  by  distillation ;  and  the  residue,  being  saturated  with 
chalk,  yields  citrate  of  lime. 

1 1450.  Citric  acid  is  decomposed  );iy  heat,  carbonic  acid  being 
first  disengaged,  with  oxide  of  carbon  and  acetone ;  while  at  a 
higher  temperature,  an  oleaginous  substance  is  formed  which  dis- 
tils. If  the  operation  be  arrested  at  the  moment  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  oleaginous  substance,  the  residue  contains  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  unaltered  citric  acid,  and  consists  almost  entirely 
of  ft  peculiar  acid,  called  aeonitie,  because  it  waa  first  found  in  a 
vegetable,  the  aconitum  napellus.  The  composition  of  this  acid 
GJIO^jHO  is'  the  same  as  that  of  maleic  acid,  and  its  properties 
are  very  analogous,  while  it  appears  to  differ  from  it  in  some  of  its 
reactions,  and  seems  therefore  to  be  a  second  isomeric  modification 
of  this  acid. 

Aeonitie  acid  melts  at  about  284°,  and  distils  at  320°  ;  but  the 
product  which  passes  over  is  no  longer  aeonitie  acid,  oleaginous 
drops,  which  crystallize  on  cooling,  being  formed.  The  same  pro- 
duct is  necessarily  obtained  by  the  direct  distillation  of  citric  acid, 
It  dissolves  in  water,  and  yields  an  acid  liquid  depositing  crystals  on 
evaporation,  which  are  purified  by  being  redissolved  in  alcohol  or  ether. 
They  are  formed  by  a  new  acid,  which  has  been  called  pyroacc 
nitio  and  itaconie  aaid,  the  formula  of  which,  in  the  crystallizci 
state,  is  CsH^OjiHO,  while  that  of  itaconate  of  silver  is  AgO,OsHj,Oj 

If  itaconie  acid  be  again  distilled,  it  is  soon  found  to  change,  for 
the  oily  drops  which  condense  no  longer  crystallize  by  cooling, 
being  formed  by  a  new  acid,  called  citraeonio.  The  same  acid  may 
be  obtained  by  moans  of  the  crude  product  yielded  by  the  imme- 
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diate  distillation  of  citric  acid,  for  which  purpose  it  aufBces  to  distil 
it  a  second  time  in  a  retort  heated  in  an  oil-bath,  and  to  collect 
separately  the  products  which  distil  at  a  temperature  beyond  392°. 
A  very  fluid,  colourless  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  boiling  at  413°,  and 
of  which  the  density  is  1.247.  Its  formula  being  CjHaOa,  its  com- 
position is  consequently  the  same  as  that  of  anhydrous  itaconic  acid. 
Exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  it  slowly  absorbs  the  vapour  of 
water,  and  is  converted  into  a  crystalline  compound  which  melts  at 
about  176°,  the  formula  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  crystallized 
itaconic  acid,  and  their  composition  is  also  the  same,  while  itaconic 
acid  melts  only  at  about  320°,  and  the  crystallized  acid  formed  by 
the  combination  of  anhydrous  citraconic  acid  with  water  meits  at 
178°.  The  two  products  are  therefore  merely  isomeric.  Hydrated 
citraconic  acid  yields,  by  distillation,  anliydrous  citraconic  acid. 

TARTAEIC  ACID  C,H^0..,2II0. 

§  1451.  Tartaric  is  one  of  the  moat  important  of  the  organic 
acids,  and  exists  in  a  great  number  of  fruits,  such  as  grapes,  pine- 
apples, mulberries,  and  other  vegetables.  On  a  large  scale  it  is 
always  made  from  grape-juice,  in  which  it  exists  in  the  state  of  bi- 
tartrate  of  potassa  and  neutral  tartrate  of  lime,  the  two  salts  being 
in  solution;  for  the  first  is  eminently  soluble,  and  the  second, 
although  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  an  acid  liquid.  When 
grape-juice  is  fermented  in  order  to  be  made  into  ■vyine,  the  bitar- 
trate  of  potassa  and  tartrate  of  lime  are  slowly  precipitated,  being 
insoluble  in  the  alcoholic  water,  and  they  form  a  crust  which  adheres 
to  the  sides  of  the  barrel.  This  crust,  called  tartar,  is  red  or  white 
according  to  the  colour  of  the  wine  which  produces  it,  and  is  mixed 
with  many  foreign  substances.  In  order  to  purify  this  crude  tartar, 
or  argol,  it  is  powdered,  and  boiled  for  several  hours  with  enough 
water  to  dissolve  it,  after  which  the  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  cool ; 
when,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  crystals  form,  which  adhere  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  while  the  residue  is  composed  chiefly  of  foreign 
substances.  The  crystals,  being  separated,  are  rediseolved  in  boil- 
ing water,  while  clay  and  animal  black  are  added,  and  the  boiling 
liquid  is  filtered.  The  latter  yields,  on  cooling,  very  pure  crystals 
of  bitartrate  of  potassa,  which  is  the  cream  of  tartar  of  commerce. 

In  order  to  extract  tartaric  acid  from  cream  of  tartar,  it  is  dis- 
solved in  about  10  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  finely 
powdered  chalk  is  gradually  added,  until  effervescence  ceases,  when 
the  lime  has  formed,  with  one-half  of  the  tartaric  acid,  an  insoluble 
tartrate  of  lime,  while  the  other  half  of  the  tartaric  acid  remains 
in  the  liquid  in  the  state  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa.  A  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium  is  then  added,  until  no  more  precipitate  is 
thrown  down,  when  the  remainder  of  the  tartaric  acid  is  thus  sepa- 
rated in  the  state  of  tartrate  of  lime.  The  two  portions  of  tartrate 
of  lime  are  united  and  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
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3  or  4  times  its  weight  of  water,  52  parts  of  concentrated  aulpharic 
acid  being  usually  taken  for  100  parts  of  cream  of  tartar,  which  is 
a  little  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  decompose  the  tartrate 
of  lime.  The  sulphate  of  lime  being  separated  by  filtering,  the 
acid  liquid,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  is  then  left  to 
itself,  in  a  slightly  warm  situation  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  too 
viscous ;  when  it  yields  beautiful  crystals,  which  are  purified  by  a 
second  crystallization.     The  acid  is  largely  used  in  dyeing. 

Tartaric  acid,  dissolved  in  water,  exerts  rotation  to  the  right, 
with  a  specific  energy  the  greater  as  the  proportion  of  water  is 
larger  and  the  temperature  higher.  It  then  divides  the  planes  of 
polarization  of  the  various  simple  rays  according  to  the  laws  pecu- 
liar to  it,  and  in  which  it  differs  from  all  known  substances.  These 
laws  are  modified,  without  losing  their  peculiarity,  when  it  is  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  or  wood-spirit,  but  disappear  completely  when  it 
is  brought  into  the  presence  of  alkaline  bases  or  boracic  acid,  when 
the  phenomena  reasaume  the  appearance  common  to  the  generality 
of  substances  possessing  a  rotatory  power. 

Tartaric  acid  is  obtained  in  large  and  generally  weU-defined 
crystals,  of  the  density  1.75-  Boiling  water  dissolves  about  twice 
its  weight  of  it,  and  cold  water  a  little  more  than  its  own  weight, 
while  alcohol  dissolves  it  more  sparingly.  The  composition  of  crys- 
tallized tartaric  acid  corresponds  to  the  formula  CgH^Oj^,  which  is 
commonly  written  CgHjOj(„2HO.  The  two  equivalents  of  water 
cannot  be  driven  off  by  heat  without  injury  to  the  acid,  and  in  the 
anhydrous  tartrates  they  ai-e  replaced  by  2  equivalents  of  the  base. 
The  same  base  generally  forma  two  salts  with  tartaric  a<;id ;  the 
formula  of  the  first,  called  neutral  tartrate,  being  2R0,CaH^0j^ 
while  that  of  the  second,  or  Utartrate,  is  {RO+WJ),G^fij^. 

These  denominations  are  very  erroneous,  since  the  aalta,  from 
their  constitution,  are  both  neutral,  and  because,  in  both  cases,  the 
acid  is  saturated  by  2  equivalents  of  base ;  with  the  difierence  that 
in  the  second  ease,  one  of  the  equivalents  of  base,  water,  does  not 
saturate  the  acid  as  regards  its  reaction  on  vegetable  colours. 

From  its  composition,  tartaric  acid  may  be  regarded  as  formed  of 
1  equiv.  of  acetic  acid  and  2  equiv.  of  oxalic  acid,  and  we  have,  in 
fact, 

0,H,0,„2H0=C,H,O„HO+2(C3O3,HO). 
It  is  actually  decomposed  in  this  manner,  when  heated  with  alka- 
lies in  excess,  at  a  temperature  of  302°. 

It  is  a  powerful  acid,  and  dissolves  several  metals  with  disengage- 
"ment  of  hydrogen,  particularly  zinc  and  iron.  It  is  decomposed  by 
several  easily  reducible  metallic  oxides :  thus,  at  the  boiling  point, 
peroxide  of  lead  decomposes  it  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  formic 
acid ;  the  liquid,  on  cooling,  depositing  very  pure  crystals  of  formiate 
of  lead. 

The  soluble  neutral  tartrates  generally  become  less  soluble  by 
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tlie  addition  of  an  excess  of  acid,  wtile  tte  insoluble  neutral  tartrates 
dissolve,  on  the  contrary,  in  an  excess  of  acid. 

§1452.  Potassa  forms  2  tartrates:  the  neutral,  or  rather  bi- 
potassie  tartrate  2KO,C3HjOj|,+2HO,  which  dissolves  in  its  own 
weight  of  water,  and  loses  hy  heat  its  equivalents  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization, and  the  Mtartrate,  or  rather  the  monopotassic  tartrate 
(KO+HO),CgH40jo,  which  is  cream  of  tartar.  This  salt  requires 
for  its  solution  18  parts  of  boiling  and  more  than  200  of  cold  water, 
and  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  at  0.85.  Its  crystals,  which 
are  hard  and  opaque,  are  decomposed  by  heat,  and  yield  a  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  charcoal,  or  hlaehfiux,  (§438.) 

Bitartrate  of  potassa  forms  a  compound  with  horacic  acid,  called 
soluble  cream  of  tartar,  which  is  generally  prepared  by  dissolving 
in  boiling  water  47  J  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  and  15^  parts  of  crys- 
tallized boracic  acid.  The  liquor,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  non- 
crystalline white  ma^s,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  which  dissolves  in 
1^  part  of  cold  water,  or  in  J  part  of  boiling  water.  The  formula 
of  this  substance,  dried  at  212°,  is 

KO,{0,H,0„,BO,). 

At  545°  it  loses  2  equiv.  of  water,  becoming  K0(0j,Ha0g,B0j),  and 
the  organic  compound  which  it  then  contains  presents  no  longer  the 
composition  which  we  have  assigned  to  anhydrous  tartaric  acid, 
although  when  redissolved  in  hot  water  it  reproduces  the  original 
substance. 

Soda  also  forms  two  tartrates,  2NaO,CgH,0  o+4HO,  whichreadily 
parts  with  its  water  in  a  dry  vacuum,  and  (NaCH-HO),CgH^O,o. 

Ammonia  also  yields  two  tartrates,  of  which  the  formulee  are 
2(NHj,H0),CsH,0.„-l-H0,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and         (NHjH0-|-HO),C,H,0,o. 

Lime  forms  2  tartrates:  the  neutral  salt  2CaO,CjHjOjo4-8HO, 
which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  frequently  found  in 
beautiful  crystals  in  crude  tartar,  and  the  acid  tartrate  (CaO-fHO), 

By  saturating  cream  of  tartar  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  crys- 
tallizing it,  a  double  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  is  obtained  (KO  + 
'Sa,0),CgH.fita+SRO,  called  EockeUe  salt,  which  ia  used  in  me- 
dicine, and  is  generally  prepared  by  dissolving  in  boiling  water  1 
part  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  and  IJ  part  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar, when  the  salt  ia  obtained  in  large  prismatic  crystals. 

All  the  tartrates,  when  dissolved  in  water,  exert  rotation  to  the 
right,  while  tartrate  of  lime,  dissolved  in  chlorohydric  acid,  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left. 

TaHar  Emetic  (KO-fSbO,),C,HA.+2HO. 

§  1453.  Tartar  emetic,  one  of  the  most  valuable  medicines  used,  is 
a  double  tartrate  of  potassa  and  oxide  of  antimony,  according  to 
the  formula  (KO+Sb03),CBH,Oio+2HO.     It  is  prepared  by  boii- 
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ing  in  5  or  6  parts  of  water  equal  parts  of  oxide  of  antimony  and 
cream  of  tartar,  aod  then  glass  of  antimony;  the  oxychloride  or 
eubanlphate  may  be  substituted  for  the  oxide.  The  hot  solution, 
when  filtered,  deposits  colourlesa  crystals,  soluble  in  2  parts  of  boil- 
ing and  14  of  cold  water,  which,  when  heated  to  212°,  part  with 
their  2  equiv.  of  water  of  crystallization,  while,  if  heated  to  442.4°, 
they  lose  2  more  equiv.,  and  the  remaining  product  (KO+SbOj), 
CjHjO,  no  longer  presents  the  formula  of  the  tartrates,  althongh  if 
it  be  redisaolved  in  water  it  reproduces,  by  crystallization,  the 
original  salt,  tartar  emetic. 

Acids  decompose  solutions  of  tartar  emetic,  bitartratc  of  potassa 
and  a  basic  salt  of  oxide  of  antimony  being  separated.  Alkalies 
and  the  ailcaline  earths  ako  decompose  them,  but  this  precipitate  is 
frequently  not  formed  for  some  time,  as  is  the  case  in  potassa  and 
soda;  by  using  an  excess  of  which  bases  no  precipitate  is  formed, 
because  the  oxide  of  antimony  remains  dissolved  in  the  alkaline 
liquid.     Ammonia  and  limewater  immediately  effect  a  precipitate. 

Sulf  hydric  acid  decomposes  the  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  and  an 
orange- coloured  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  antimony  is  formed.  Tar- 
tar emetic  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and,  when  calcined  in  a  close  ves- 
sel, yields  a  residue  of  antimoniuret  of  potassium,  (§  1017,)  while  in 
Marsh's  apparatus  it  produces  abundantly  antimonial  deposits, 
(§1016.) 

By  dissolving  in  boiling  water  9  parts  of  tartar  emetic  and  4  parts 
of  tartaric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  then 
leaving  it  to  itself,  crystals  of  tartar  emetic  first  separate,  and  then, 
by  continuing  the  evaporation,  a  crystalline  compound,  efflorescent 
and  very  soluble  in  water,  is  deposited,  the  formula  of  which  is 
{KO-J-Sb03),2CgH^Oio4-7HO,  corresponding  to  that  of  a  neutral 
tartrate.  Tartar  emetic  can  also  combine  with  8  equiv.  of  bitartrate 
of  potassa,  which  compound  is  obtained  by  dissolving  together  10 
parts  of  tartar  emetic  and  15  of  eream  of  tartar. 

Lastly,  by  pouring  into  a  solution  of  tai-tar  emetic  nitrate  of  silver 
or  acetate  of  lead,  precipitates  are  obtained  which  are  species  of 
tartars  emetic,  in  wnich  the  oxides  of  silver  or  lead  replace  the 
potassa.  Their  formulfe  are  {Ag0-FSbO3),CjHOj„  and  (PbO-f- 
Sb0j),0gH,0j5,  etc.  etc.;  and,  like  tartar  emetic,  they  lose  2  equiv, 
of  water  at  a  high  temperature. 

Modifications  of  Tartarie  Acid  hy  Seat. 
§  1454.  When  tartaric  aoid  is  rapidly  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to 
the  temperature  of  388°,  it  fuses  without  losing  any  water,  while  its 
composition  is  remarkably  modified;  for  when  redissolved  in  water 
and  combined  with  the  various  bases,  it  yields  salts  which  differ  in 
their  forms  and  solubility  from  the  ordinary  tartrates.  The  name 
of  metatartaric  has  been  given  to  this  modified  tartaric  acid.  The 
bimetatartrate  of  ammonia  (NH3H0-|-H0).CbH^0,[,  is  much  more 
Vol.  II.— 3  A 
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soluble  than  the  bitartrate,  ami  produces  ci-jstals  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent form,  and  the  former  salt  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  while  the  bitartrate  does.  Boiling  converts 
metatartrates  into  bitartrates. 

By  maintaining  melted  tartaric  acid  for  a  long  time  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  338°  it  undergoes  a  second  isomeric  modification,  and  forma 
an  acid  called  iaotartaric  aeid,  which,  while  exhibiting  the  same 
composition  as  tartaric  acid,  appears  to  differ  from  it  by  saturating 
only  1  equiv,  of  base.  Isotartrate  of  lime  (CaO+HO),C5H^O,(|  dis- 
solves readily  in  cold  water,  producing  a  solution  behaving  perfectly 
neutral  with  litmus  paper,  which,  when  boiled,  becomes  acid  and 
deposits  crystals  of  neutral  metatartrate  of  lime.  Isotartrate  of 
ammonia  is  a  delicjueecent  salt,  easily  converted  by  heat  into  the 
bimetatartrate. 

By  heating  tartaric  acid  rapidly  to  356°,  it  first  melts,  swells  up, 
loses  12  per  cent,  of  water,  and  finally  solidifies  again,  forming  a 
substance  of  the  formula  C^H^Ojo,  wmch  has  become  insoluble  in 
water,  and  may  be  easily  separated  by  washing  from  the  portions 
which  have  not  yet  undergone  the  transformation.  This  substance, 
which  has  been  called  anht/drous  tartaric  acid  because  it  presents 
the  composition  of  the  acid  in  the  anhydrous  tartrates,  is  equally 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  while,  when  in  contact  with  water, 
it  is  converted  successively  into  the  preceding  modifications  of  tar- 
taric acid,  the  transformation  being  very  rapid  in  contact  with  boil- 
ing water  and  the  bases. 

§  1455.  By  heating  tartaric  aeid  to  distillation,  it  undergoes  a 
decomposition  which  produces  two  new  pyrogen&ted  acids,  which 
have  been  called  fyroracemic  and  pi/rotartaric  acid. 

Pyroracemic  acid  is  chiefly  formed  when  tartaric  acid  is  rapidly 
distilled  at  a  temperature  of  428°.  The  product,  subjected  to  a 
second  distillation,  yields  a  very  acid  liquid,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  pyroracemic  and  acetic  acids,  which,  when  saturated  with  carbonate 
of  lead,  forms  soluble  acetate  of  lead,  while  the  pyroracemate  of 
lead  remains  in  the  shape  of  an  insoluble  precipitate.  The  preci- 
pitate is  rapidly  washed  in  cold  water,  suspended  in  water,  and  de- 
composed by  a  current  of  sulf  hydric  acid  gas,  and  the  acid  solution, 
when  evaporated,  is  reduced  to  a  syrupy  condition  without  crystal- 
lizing. Pyroracemic  acid  forms  a  great  number  of  salts;  the 
pyroracemate  of  potassa  is  deliquescent,  while  that  of  soda  crystal- 
lizes readily,  and  the  salts  of  lime  and  baryta  are  soluble  in  water. 
Pyroracemate  of  silver  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  and 
separates  in  small  crystalline  spangles  of  the  formula  AgO,OoH30^ 
showing  the  formula  of  anhydrous  pyroracemic  acid  as  it  exists  in 
dry  salts  to  be  C^HjOj.  Tho  name  given  to  this  acid  is  very  im- 
proper, for  it  seems  to  indicate  that  pyroracemic  acid  is  a  special 
pyro^enated  product  of  racomic  aeid,  which  is  presently  to  be 
descnbed. 
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If  tartaric  Jicid  be  rapidly  heated  to  about  570°  tlie  products  of 
its  decomposition  differ  frora  those  just  indicated,  and  the  receiver 
contains  a  brown  liquid,  which  is  subjected  to  a  second  distillation. 
The  first  products  are  collected  separately,  and  the  receiver  changed 
when  the  substance  in  the  retort  becomes  syrupy.  The  liquid  which 
then  distils  sets  into  a  crystalline  mass  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  and  the  crystals  are  pressed  between  several  folds  of 
tissue-paper,  in  order  to  free  them  from  adherent  empyreumatic 
matter,  redissolved  in  water,  and,  after  having  discoloured  the  solu- 
tion by  boiling  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  animal  black,  it  is  again 
evaporated,  and  yields  crystals  of  pure  pyrotartarie  acid.  A  much 
larger  proportion  of  pyrotartarie  acid  is  prepared  by  subjecting  to 
the  action  of  heat  an  intimate  mixture  of  tartaric  acid  and  platinum- 
sponge,  or  even  of  powered  pumice-stone,  the  latter  substance  as- 
sisting the  decomposition,  which  then  takes  place  at  a  lower  temper- 
ature. Pyrotartarie  acid  melts  at  about  212°,  and  distils  at  356°, 
while  a  portion  of  it  is  decomposed.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  its  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  baryta  or  lime- 
water.  Pyrotartarie  acid  is  probably  a  monobasic  acid,  of  which 
the  formula,  in  anhydrous  salts,  is  C5H3O3, 

PARATAETARIC,  RACEMIC,  OR  XTVIC  ACID  C,H,0.„2H0-|-H0. 

§  1456.  The  acid  to  which  these  various  names  have  been  given, 
has  only  been  obtained  once,  accidentally,  in  making  tartaric  acid 
on  a  large  scale,  and  never  has  been  since  produced.  We  shall  re- 
tain the  name  of  racemio  acid  alone.  The  composition  of  racemic 
acid,  when  dried,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  tai'taric  acid,  and 
the  composition  of  the  salts  it  forms  with  the  different  bases  is  also 
identical  with  those  of  the  corresponding  tartrates,  the  two  acids 
exhibiting  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  isomerism,  but 
crystallized  racemic  acid  contains  1  equivalent  of  water  more  than 
tartaric  acid,  which  is  easily  driven  oif  by  heat.  Racemic  acid  dif- 
fers from  tartaric  acid  in  the  crystalline  form  and  solubility  of  its 
salts,  and  also  in  its  physical  prpperties,  particularly  in  the  absence 
of  all  rotatory  action  on  the  plane  of  polarization.  But  we  shall 
soon  see  that  this  neutrality  is  owing  to  its  being  the  union,'  in  equal 
weights,  of  two  acids,  one  of  which  is  tartaric  acid  itself,  and  the 
other  an  acid  which  differs  from  it  only  by  an  opposition  of  he- 
mihedrism  in  crystalline  forms,  and  by  an  equally  identical  rotatory 
power,  but  in  an  opposite  direction.  Nevertheless,  for  the  mo- 
ment, we  shall  continue  to  describe  the  properties  of  racemic 
acid  as  though  it  were  simple,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  language 
adopted. 

Racemic  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  tartaric  acid,  and  as 
it  only  dissolves  in  5.7  parts  of  cold  water,  it  is  easily  separated 
from  the  latter  acid  by  crystallization.     The  two  acids  are  also  dis- 
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tinguished  by  the  manner  in  whicli  they  behave  with  limewater ! 
thua,  tartftric  acid  does  not  form  immediately  any  precipitate  in 
lime  water,  and  a  crystalline  deposit  is  not  thrown  down  until  after 
some  time,  while  racemic  acid  immediately  alFords  a  white  precipi- 
tate. By  dissolving  separately  in  weak  chlorohydric  acid,  tartrate 
and  racemate  of  lime,  and  cajefttlly  saturating  the  two  liquids 
with  ammonia,  the  racemate  of  lime  is  immediately  precipitated 
in  an  opaque  crystalline  powder,  while  the  tartrate  of  lime,  on 
the  contrary,  is  slowly  deposited  in  the  form  of  small  transparent 
crystals. 

Like  tartaric  acid,  racemic  acid  is  a  bibasic  acid,  and  forms  two 
salts  with  potassa,  one  (KO-l-HO,)CaHjOjo  corresponding  to  cream 
of  tartar,  and  even  less  soluble  than  that  tartrate,  while  the  other 
2KO,C5H^O„  is  very  soluble. 

Ammonia  yields  two  salts:  (NH3,HO-|-HO),CjHj0^o'  which  only 
dissolves  in  100  parts  of  water;  and  2(NH3,HO),C3H^O,„  which  is 
very  soluble,  and  aifords  beautiful  crystals. 

The  salt  of  soda  (NaO+HO),C3H,0,„+2HO  dissolves  in  12  parts 
of  water,  while  the  salt  2'N&0,CgH.J}j^^  is  much  more  soluble. 

Racemic,  like  tartaric  acid,  forms  crystallizable  double  salts, 
and  produces,  with  potassa  and  soda,  a  double  racemate,  having  the 
same  composition  as  Rochelle  salt,  but  differing  from  it  in  its  crys- 
talline form  and  in  its  solubility. 

Subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  raceimc  acid  appears  to  afford  the 
same  modifications  as  tartaric  acid,  and  pyrogenated  acids  identical 
with  those  produced  by  the  latter  substance. 

Dextro-raeemie  and  Levo-raaemic  Acid. 

§  145T.  The  solution  of  the  neutral  racemates  of  soda,  potassa, 
or  ammonia,  and  even  that  of  a  double  racemate  of  potassa  and  an- 
timony, exert  no  rotatory  power,  and  if  they  be  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  the  form  and  all  the  other  physical  properties  of 
the  crystals  progressively  precipitated  are  identical  in  each,  and 
they  are  merely  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  size. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  double  racemates  of  soda  and  ammonia, 
or  of  soda  and  potassa.  Their  solutions  are  still  deprived  of  rotatory 
power,  but  the  crystals  deposited  by  each  are  of  two  kinds,  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  hemihedral  facets  in  opposite  directions. 
If  they  are  separated  according  to  this  character,  and  each  sort  dis- 
solved by  itself,  two  solutions  are  obtained  possessing  equal  and 
inverse  rotatory  powers,  so  that  if  they  are  mixed  together  in  equal 
quantity,  the  resulting  rotatory  power  is  null,  like  that  of  the  ori- 
ginal solution  before  the  separation. 

As  a  single  sorting,  by  hand,  is  never  strictly  exact,  separation 
may  be  effected  more  perfectly  by  redissolving  each  sort  of  crystal 
separately,  and  rejecting  the  first  which  are  deposited.     Those  sub- 
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sequently  obtained  are  generally  formed  alone,  and  of  a  single  sort, 
thna  completing  tbe  separation. 

The  acid  peculiar  to  each  sort  of  crystal  is  extracted  from  its 
salts  in  a  similar  manner  as  tartaric  acid  is  extracted  from  the  tar- 
trates. One  of  the  acids  exerts  rotation  toward  the  right,  like  tar- 
taric acid,  and  with  the  same  special  characters  of  dispersion;  and 
while  its  chemical  composition  is  the  same,  it  also  behaves  exactly 
like  it  in  the  presence  of  boracic  acid  and  the  alkaline  bases,  pro- 
ducing crystals  of  exactly  the  same  form.  In  short,  nothing  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  ordinary  tartaric  acid;  but  it  is  nevertheless, 
called  deztro-racemiG  acid,  in  order  to  recall  its  origin,  and  to  not 
decide  too  hastily  on  its  density. 

The  other  acid,  extracted  from  crystals  of  the  opposite  form,  is 
identical  with  tartaric  acid  in  its  ponderable  composition,  but  ex- 
actly inverse  in  its  rotatory  properties.  They  are  exerted  toward 
the  left,  as  those  of  tartaric  acid  toward  the  right,  with  the  same 
energy,  the  same  laws  of  dispersion,  and  evincing  similar  reactions 
in  the  presence  of  the  same  substances.  It  has  been  called  Uvo- 
racemis  acid,  and  it  crystallizes  in  the  same  form  as  tartaric  acid, 
except  that  its  crystals  have  hemihcdral  facets  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. 

Levo-racemic  and  dextro-racemic  acid  being  dissolved  together 
in  equal  weights,  combine  immediately,  and  reproduce  racemic  acid, 
the  mixed  solution  becoming  neutral  in  polarized  light,  and  the 
crystals  deposited  by  it  exhibiting  no  distinctive  characters.  The 
individual  dissymmetry  of  the  two  compounds  has  disappeared  in 
their  union,  and  when  combined  they  are  identical  with  racemic 
acid  which  has  not  been  decomposed. 

TANNIC  ACIDS. 

§  1458.  The  name  of  tannin  has  been  given  to  several  sub- 
stances, probably  of  different  composition,  which  possess  the  property 
of  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  albumen,  gluten,  gelatin,  fi- 
brin, the  animal  tissues  in  general,  and  the  epidermis  and  skin  of  ani- 
mals. These  compounds  will  not  putrefy,  and  are  unchangeable 
by  water ;  on  which  properties  is  founded  the  process  of  tannmg  of 
skins,  to  be  described  at  the  close  of  this  work.  Tinnins  exist  in 
almost  all  vegetables,  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  tiees,  and  the  seeds 
of  fruits;  the  oak,  chestnut,  elm,  and  willois  containing  laige 
quantities  of  it,  while  it  occurs  most  abundantly  m  gaJli,  a  soit  of 
excrescence  which  grows  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak  nhen  thuy  have 
been  punctured  by  a  certain  insect. 

In  order  to  extract  tannin,  the  galls  are  finely  powdered  and 
introduced  into  a  displacer,  (fig.  683,)  the  neck  of  which  has 
been  previously  stopped  with  a  plug  of  cotton,  the  powder 
being  heaped  upon  it,  and  ordinary  ether  of  commerce  poured 
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on.  The  tube  is  corked,  and  adjusted  in  a  flask,  as 
represented  in  the  figure ;  wiien  the  ether  filters  slowly 
through  the  galls,  while  the  tannin  contained  in  the  latter 
dissolves  in  the  water  given  off  by  the  ether,  a  very  small 
portion  being  dissolved  by  the  ether  itself.  The  liquid 
which  falls  into  the  flask  divides  into  two  layers,  the 
inferior  ati'atum,  of  the  consistence  of  syrup  and  colour 
of  amber,  being  a  highly  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  tannin,  while  the  upper  layer  is  ether,  holding  in  solu- 
tion a  small  quantity  of  tannin  and  some  other  substances 
extracted  from  the  galls.  The  ether  is  again  poured  upon 
galls,  in  order  to  abstract  an  additional  portion  of  tannin ; 
and  the  aqueous  solution  of  tannin  is  shaken  several  times 
Fig.  683.  .^j|.j^  p^jj,g  ether,  and  then  evaporated  under  the  receiver  of 
an  ah'-pump,  when  a  spongy  mass,  without  amy  appearance  of  crys- 
tallization, generally  slightly  yellowish,  remains,  consisting  of  tannin 
in  its  greatest  state  of  purity  known.  It  is  a  spongy,  brilliant,  very 
light,  generally  yellowish  substance,  but  sometimes  is  obtained  of  a 
perfectly  white  colour.  It  dissolves  freely  in  water,  and  gives  it  a 
strongly  astringent  taste ;  and  as  it  reddens  litmus  and  decomposes 
the  carbonates,  it  is  often  called  tannic  acid.  Tannin  combines 
with  bases,  and  precipitates  the  majority  of  the  metallic  solutions, 
the  colours  of  the  precipitates  being  frequently  characteristic ; 
whence  tannin  and  an  infusion  of  galls  are  often  used  as  tests  to 
distinguish  various  metals  from  each  other.  The  composition  of 
tannin  dried  at  248°  corresponds  to  the  formula  C,g3.fij„  which 
should  probably  be  written  O^H^OgiSHO ;  for,  on  pouring  a  solu- 
tion of  tannin  into  a  boiling  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  and  main- 
taining ebullition  for  some  time,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  the  formula 
3PbO,0„Hp,  is  formed. 

Tannin  yields  a  deep-blue  precipitate  with  sesquiealts  of  iron, 
which  compound  is  very  important,  being  the  colouring  principle  of 
ordinary  writing-ink.  In  order  to  prepare  ink,  1^  part  of  pow- 
dered galls  are  boiled  for  3  hours  with  15  of  water,  filling  up  the 
water  as  it  evaporates;  after  which  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  2 
parts  of  gum  and  1  part  of  protosulphate  of  iron  are  added,  besides 
frequently  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  copper.  The  mixture 
is  frequently  shaken,  and  exposed  in  open  ve^els,  in  order  that  the 
protoxide  of  iron  may  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  and  be  converted 
into  sesquioxide,  which  causes  the  colour  of  the  liquid,  at  first 
brown,  gradually  to  deepen  and  become  bluish  black.  Oxidation 
being  arrested  at  the  proper  shade,  the  ink  is  bottled.  This  kind 
of  ink  contains  a  large  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron,  at  the  moment 
of  using  it,  and  the  marks  which  it  leaves  on  paper,  being  at  first 
pale,  turn  black  when  they  have  absorbed  the  oxygen  necessary  for 
the  peroxidation  of  tho  iron. 

Tannin  completely  precipitates  gelatin  and  albuminous  substances 
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from  their  Bolutions ;  and  animal  memlDraiies  and  skins,  dipped  into 
a  solution  of  tannin,  ultimately  abstract  all  this  substance  which  is 
incorjiorated  in  the  membrane,  thus  rendering  it  unchangeable  and 
imputrefiable. 

Tannin  combines  also  with  a  large  number  of  the  mineral  acida, 
and  forms  ill-defined  compounds,  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  very 
slightly  so  in  an  excess  of  acid. 

aallic  Acid  C,H,0„HO. 
1459.  Gallic  acid  is  always  prepared  from  tannin  or  galls,  and 
several  processes  may  be  adopted. 

1.  By  causing  sulphuric  or  chlorohjdric  acid,  diluted  with  8  or 
10  times  their  weight  of  water,  to  act  on  tannin,  and  boiling  the 
mixture  for  about  12  hours,  taking  care  to  fill  up  the  water  as  it 
evaporates,  the  tannin  is  almost  whoUy  converted  into  gallic  acid, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  crystallizes  during  the  cooling  of  the 
liquid. 

2.  By  exhausting  powdered  galls  with  cold  water,  concentrating 
the  filtered  liquid  by  evaporation,  and  saturating  it  exactly  with 
caustic  potasaa.  Chlorohydric  acid  is  added  to  the  liquid  when  cooled, 
when  a  deposit  of  brown  crystals  of  impure  gallic  acid  is  precipi- 
tated, which  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water;  and  the  hot  solution 
being  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  animal  black,  which  removes 
the  colouring  matter,  the  filtered  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool,  when  the 
gallic  acid  crystallizes  in  a  state  of  purity. 

3.  The  process  usually  employed  in  the  preparation  of  gallic  acid 
is  founded  on  a  peculiar  and  spontaneous  fermentation  experienced 
by  galls,  and  by  which  its  tannin  is  converted  into  gallic  acid. 
Moistened  and  powdered  galls  are  left  for  several  months  at  a  tem- 
perature of  68°  to  86°,  in  an  earthen  vessel,  when  the  substance 
becomes  covered  with  small  whitish  crystals  of  gallic  acid.  Toward 
the  close,  the  substance  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  is  treated  with  boil- 
ing alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  gallic  acid  alone,  and  deposits  the 
greater  portion  of  it  on  cooling.  If  an  extract  of  galls  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  galls,  the  transformation  of  the  tannin  takes  place  in 
the  same  way,  though  more  slowly ;  while  if  a  solution  of  pure  tannin 
be  used,  the  transformation  does  not  ensue.  We  are  hence  naturally 
led  to  infer  that  galls  contain  substances  which  induce  the  conver- 
sion of  tannin  into  gallic  acid,  and  which  behave  like  ferments,  since 
the  transformation  is  arrested  by  all  substances  which  destroy  the 
fermentation  of  the  yeast.  The  presence  of  air  does  not  appear 
to  be  necessary,  because  gallic  fermentation  of  extract  of  galls 
takes  place  even  in  an  hermetically  closed  vessel. 

Gallic  acid  crystallizes  in  long  silky  aciculse,  which  are  some- 
times perfectly  white,  but  more  frequently  slightly  yellowish ;  and 
it  is  deposited  in  larger  prismatic  crystals  from  an  alcoholic  or 
etherial  solution.     It  dissolves  in  100  parts  of  cold  and  in  3  only 
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of  boiling  water ;  and  it  neither  precipitates  gelatin  nor  attaches 
itself  to  animal  membranes ;  thus  furnishing  a  ready  method  of 
separating  it  from  tannin. 

.  The  formula  of  crystallized  gallic  acid  is  C,H30j,H0,  and  it  loses 
1  equivalent  of  water  at  212°.  The  acid  forma  a  large  number  of 
Baits,  the  composition  of  which  has  not  yet  been  suf&ciently  studied ; 
and  therefore  chemists  are  not  agreed  upon  the  foi-mnla  for  anhy- 
ijrons  gallic  acid. 

By  dropping  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  gallic  acid,  nntil  perfect  saturation  is  effected,  white 
flakes  of  a  salt  of  the  formula  KO,3(C,HjO;)  are  deposited ;  while 
an  excess  of  potassa  decomposes  the  gallic  acid. 

By  exactly  saturating  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  with  ammonia,  a 
salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation,  of  which  the  composition  corresponds 
to  the  formula  (NH3,HO},2C^H30^+HO ;  while,  if  only  one-half  of 
the  ammonia  necessary  to  saturation  be  added,  there  results  a  com- 
pound, slightly  soluble  when  cold,  and  corresponding  to  the  formula 
mH3,HO),0,H03+OH.O,. 

The  gallate  of  lead,  which  is  precipitated  by  pouring  a  solution 
of  gallic  acid  into  a  boiling  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  excess, 
forms  white  flakes,  which  change,  by  heat,  into  yellowish  crystalline 
granules,  corresponding  to  the  formula  2PhO,C,H03. 

It  therefore  frequently  occurs  in  the  gallates,  that  the  acid  in 
combination  with  the  base  presents  the  formula  C,HO„  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  such  is  the  composition  of  anhydrous  gallic 
acid,  and  that  crystallized  gallic  acid  should  be  written  C^IIO^SHO 
+H0 ;  one  of  the  equivalents  of  water  being  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, while  the  other  two  are  basic. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  gallic  acid  remains  unchanged  in  well- 
closed  vessels,  bat  soon  becomes  mouldy  in  the  air.  Gallic  acid 
dissolves  in  concentrated  hot  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  red  liquid, 
which,  when  poured  into  cold  water,  yields  a  red  crystalline  preci- 
pitate of  the  formula  0jHj04;  which  new  compound  differs  from 
crystallized  gallic  acid  only  in  the  loss  of  2  equivalents  of  water. 

A  solution  of  gallic  acid  colours  sesquisalts  of  iron  of  a  deep  blue ; 
and  when  the  liquid  ia  concentrated,  a  precipitate  of  the  same  colour 
is  formed.  Gallic  acid  precipitates  several  metals  from  their  solu- 
tions, particularly  silver  and  gold,  which  reduction  is  more  easily 
effected  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 

1 1460.  By  heating  gallic  acid  in  a  retort  over  an  oil-bath,  it  first 
loses  1  equivalent  of  water,  and  then  melts,  and  if  the  temperature 
be  raised  to  365°,  and  kept  stationary  for  some  time  at  this  point, 
carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  while  a  pyrogenated  acid,  pyrogallio 
acid  C^HjO,,  sublimes  in  white  crystalline  spangles,  only  a  small 
brown  residue  being  left  in  the  retort.  The  reaction  which  pro- 
duces pyrogallic  acid  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation : 
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If,  Oil  the  contrary,  the  temperature  be  suddenly  raised  to  460° 
or  480°,  -water  and  carbonic  acid  are  both  disengaged,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid  stUl  sublimes,  while  the  greater  portion 
of  the  gallic  acid  is  converted  into  a  brown  substance,  which  re- 
mains in  the  retort.  In  its  appearance  and  chemical  properties, 
this  acid  closely  resembles  humic  and  ulmic  acids,  (§  1307,)  being 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  in  alkaline  liquids  and  forming 
brown  solutions,  from  which  adds  precipitate  the  original  substance 
unchanged.  This  substance  has  been  called  metagallic  acid,  and 
its  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  C^HjOj ;  the  reaction  by 
which  it  is  derived  from  gallic  acid  being  expressed  by  the  equa^ 
tion, 

0,H30,=C,H^0,+C0s+H0. 

Pyrogallic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  carefully  heating  powdered 
galls,  or  still  better,  its  evaporated  extract,  in  an  earthen  vessel 
covered  with  a  pasteboard  cone,  when  crystals  of  the  acid  sublime 
on  the  sides  of  the  cone.  Pyrogallic  acid,  which  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  257°,  sublimes  at  about  410°, 
and  is  decomposed  at  482°  into  water  and  metagallic  acid.  It  turns 
salts  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  those  of 
the  sesquioxide  of  an  intense  red, 

Mlaffie  Acid  C,,H,0„HO. 

1 1461.  Extract  of  galls,  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  air,  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  gallic  acid,  another  acid,  insoluble  in  water, 
and  to  which  the  name  of  ellagie  has  been  given.  This  latter  acid 
is  extracted  from  the  deposit  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  by 
treating  it  first  with  boiling  water  which  dissolves  the  gallic  acid, 
and  then  with  a  solution  of  potassa  which  dissolves  the  gallic  acid 
in  the  state  of  ellaeate  of  potassa.  The  alkaline  liquid,  when  eva- 
porated, deposits  flie  latter  salt  in  the  form  of  small  crystalline 
spangles,  insoluble  in  fresh  water,  but  dissolving  readily  in  an  al- 
kaline liquid.  Acids  separate  ellagie  acid  in  the  form  of  a  slightly 
yellowish  powder. 

Ellagie  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  its 
composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  O^HjOj,,,  It  loses  2  equi- 
valents of  water  at  248",  when  its  formula  becomes  Ci^HjOg.  The 
formula  of  ellagie  acid  in  combination  with  bases  being  O^HjOj, 
that  of  the  dried  acid  is  therefore  CuO^H^HO,  and  that  of  the 
hydrated  acid  C„H,0„H0-|-2H0. 

EUagic  acid  also  occurs  in  the  animal  economy,  sometimes  form- 
ing concretions  known  by  the  name  of  hezoars. 

Meconic  Aeid  C„H0,„3H0. 
§  1462.  Meconic  acid  is  extracted  from  opium.     When  chloride 
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of  calcium  is  poured  into  an  infusion  of  opium,  a  precipitate  of  im- 
pure mecouate  of  lime  is  formed,  \yhicli,  after  being  washed  succes- 
sively with  water  and  alcohol,  is  treated  with  20  parts  of  hot  water, 
to  which  8  parts  of  chlorohydric  acid  are  added,  when  the  filtered 
liquid  deposits,  on  cooling,  acid  nieconate  of  lime.  The  salt  is  di- 
gested with  the  same  quantity  of  hot  acidulated  water,  and,  on  cool- 
ing, the  meeonic  acid  separates ;  but  it  is  generally  necessary  to  re- 
peat this  operation  once  or  twice  before  obtaining  the  acid  entirely 
free  from  lime.  The  impure  meeonic  acid  may  also  be  combined 
with  potassa,  and  the  meconate  of  potassa  decomposed  by  chloro- 
hydric  acid,  after  being  purified  by  ciystaUization. 

Meeonic  acid  dissolves  in  4  parts  of  hoiling  water,  from  which  it 
is  almost  wholly  deposited,  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  crystalline, 
pearly  white  spangles.  It  is  decomposed  by  long  boiling  with  water, 
particularly  in  the  presence  of  chlorohydrie  acid;  carbonic  acid 
being  disengaged,  while  a  new  a<;id,  called  comenic,  is  formed.  It  is 
also  destroyed  by  contact  with  alkaline  liquids,  yielding  compli- 
cated products. 

The  composition  of  crystallized  meeonic  acid  is  represented  by 
C»H„0^,  which  formula  should  be  written  C„HO,„3HO-|-6HO, 
because  the  6  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallization  are  driven  off 
at  212°,  while  the  S  equivalents  of  basic  water  may  be  replaced, 
either  wholly  or  partly,  by  bases.  In  fact,  the  three  following 
meconates  of  potassa  have  been  obtained : 

3K0,C,,H0„,    (2K0-HH0),C„H0,„  {K0+2H0),C,,H0„. 

By  pouring  nitrate  of  silver  into  a  solution  of  meconate  of  am- 
monia, a  yellow  precipitate  of  the  formula  3AgO,C„HOii  is  formed. 

Meeonic  acid  presents  therefore  all  the  characters  of  a  tribaaic 
acid.     It  produces  a  beautiful  red  colour  with  sesquisalts  of  iron. 

1 1463.  By  boiling  meeonic  acid  for  some  time  witii  acidulated 
water,  it  is  converted  into  comenic  acid,  while  carbonic  acid  is  dis- 
engaged. The  formula  of  comenic  acid,  is  C,3H30„2H0,  the  2  equi- 
valents of  water  being  basic,  for  the  formula  of  comenate  of  silver 
is  2AgO,C^Il30g.  Meeonic,  by  being  converted  into  comenic  acid, 
loses  only  carbonic  acid,  according  to  the  equation 
Ci,HO.i,3HO=2CO,+  C^H,0„2HO. 

Comenic  acid  is  also  largely  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  me- 
eonic acid,  but  it  is  then  mixed  with  another  acid,  pyromeconie,  into 
which  comenic  acid  itself  is  transformed  when  subjected  to  another 
distillation.  In  order  to  obtain  pure  pyromeeonic  acid,  it  must  be 
distilled  several  times ;  and  the  formula  of  the  crystallized  acid  is 
C^HjO^HO,  while  that  of  pyromeconate  of  lead  is  PbO,C,oH30j. 
The  following  equation  shows  how  this  acid  is  derived  from  comenic 
acid :   C,,Tl30„2HO=2CO„0,oHjO„HO. 
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Comenic  and  pyrocomonic  acids  turn  sesquisalts  of  iron  of  a  red 
colour. 

CHELIDONIC  ACID  ChHjO,„2HO. 

§  1464.  In  celandine,  (ehelidonmm  mcy'its,)  a  plant  of  the  family 
of  the  papaveraceie,  there  is  formed  a  peciJiax  acid,  called  chelidonic, 
which  is  there  corahined  with  lime ;  besides  malic  and  fumarie  acids. 
The  juice  of  the  plant  is  expressed  and  boiled  to  coagulate  the  albu- 
minous substances,  when,  after  having  added  a  small  quantity  of 
nitric  acid,  acetate  of  lead  is  poured  in  until  a  precipitate  no  longer 
forms.  The  chelidonate  of  lead  is  alone  precipitEited,  the  malic  and 
fumarie  acids  remaining  in  solution  on  account  of  the  excess  of 
nitric  aeid.  The  chelidonate  of  lead,  which  is  mixed  with  chelido- 
nate of  lime,  is  decomposed  by  sulf  hydric  acid,  and  the  acid  liquor 
is  saturated  with  lime ;  after  which  the  chelidonate  of  lime  is  crys- 
tallized seYeral  times.  The  salt  is  subsequently  decomposed  by 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  chelidonate  of  ammonia  resulting, 
by  chlorohydrlc  acid ;  when  the  chelidonic  acid  separates  in  long 
crystalline  aciculge  during  the  cooling  of  the  liquid. 

The  formula  of  Crystallized  chelidonic  acid  is  Q^^^O^a+SS.O, 
and  it  loses  3  equivalents  of  water  at  212°.  From  the  composition 
of  its  salts  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  bibasic  acid 

QUINIG  ACID  C„H„0.„HO. 

§  1465,  Tliis  acid  is  found  in  cinchona  bark,  in  the  state  of  qui- 
nate  of  lime.  The  bark  is  boiled  with  water  acidulated  with  chlo- 
rohydric  acid,  which  is  then  saturated  with  lime,  in  excess ;  when 
the  filtered  liquid  contains  quinate  of  lime  which  may  be  crystal- 
lized by  proper  evaporation.  The  salt  is  purified  ]}j  animal  black 
and  several  successive  crystallizations ;  and  in  order  to  separate  the 
quinic  acid  from  it,  Q^  parts  of  the  quinate  of  lime  are  heated  with 
1  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  10  of  water,  when  the  lime  sepa^ 
rates  in  the  state  of  sulphate  of  lime ;  after  which  alcohol  is  added 
to  effect  its  complete  precipitation,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  evapo- 
rated to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  when  the  quinic  acid  crystallizes  in 
large  prisms.  The  formula  of  the  crystallized  acid  is  C„HjjO„,HO ; 
and  that  of  quinate  of  silver  is  AgO,C,,H„Oi,. 

Qnjnie  acid,  subjected  to  heat,  yields  very  complex  products : 
they  are  benain,  benzoic  phenic,  and  salicylous  acids,  all  of  which 
shall  subsequently  be  described ;  besides  a  peculiar  crystallizable 
substance  of  the  formula  Cj^HjgOg,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  which  has  been  called  Jiydroquinone.  Subjected  to  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  quinic  acid 
yields  a  volatile  product,  quinone,  of  which  the  formula  is  Cj^HgOg. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  small  quantity  of  this  product,  100  gm  of  qui- 
nic acid  are  heated  gently  in  a  small  retort  with  400  gm.  of  per- 
oxide of  manganese  and  100  gm,  of  sulphuric  acid  previously  diluted 
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witli  one-half  of  its  -vfeight  of  water.  A  great  bubbling  ensues 
in  the  retort,  and  a  mixture  of  formic  acid  and  c(uinone  is  deposited 
in  the  receiver.  The  latter  substance  crystallizes  in  beautiful  golden- 
yellow  spangles. 

Quinon  is  easily  sublimed  by  the  same  method  as  camphor,  and 
it  has  a  strong  and  irritating  odour,  resembling  that  of  camphor. 
It  di^olves  slightly  in  cold,  but  more  freely  in  boiling  water,  while 
its  true  solvents  are  alcohol  and  ether.  Chlorine  acts  powerfully 
upon  it,  and  gradually  abatracta  all  its  hydrogen,  which  is  replaced 
by  an  equivalent  quantitity  of  chlorine ;  and  two  crystallized  chlori- 
nated products  have  thus  been  separated :  sechlorinated  quinone 
O^HjCloOa  and  perohlorinated  quinone  G2a^\0i,. 

Quinone  also  gives  rise  to  a  great  number  of  interesting  products, 
but  their  study  would  lead  us  too  far. 


§  1466.  Vegetables  contain  several  other  organic  acids,  named 
generally  after  the  plant  from  which  they  are  extracted,  but  they 
are  as  yet  only  imperfectly  known;  and  several  of  them  are  proba- 
bly identical  with  those  already  described,  for  which  reason  we  shall 
not  stop  to  mention  them. 


ORGANIC  AiKALIES. 

§  1467.  At  the  present  day  a  large  number  of  organic  substances 
are  known  which  combine  with  acidi  after  the  manner  of  mineral 
bases,  forming  compounds  which  exhibit  all  the  characters  of 
salts,  and  to  which  the  name  of  organic  alkalies,  or  alkaloids,  has 
been  given.  Some  are  found  already  formed  in  vegetables,  while 
others  are  produced  by  the  calcination  or  other  appropriate  treat- 
ment of  organic  matter.  The  majority  of  native  aUcaloids  are  ex- 
tremely poisonous,  and  rank  among  the  most  powerful  medicines, 
which  character  lends  them  peculiar  importance. 

All  the  organic  alkalies  contain  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  and  all, 
with  the  exception  of  ammonia,  contain  carbon ;  while  the  majority, 
in  addition,  contain  oxygen;  and  lastly,  aulphm'  has  been  found  in 
some.  They  all  present  the  remarkable  peculiarity  which  has  been 
de8Cribed(§513)in  treating  of  ammonia;  that  of  combining  directly 
and  without  decomposition,  with  the  hydracids,  by  forming  chiorohy- 
drates,  iodohydrates,  etc.  etc.,  and  of  fixing,  in  all  salts  which  they 
form  with  the  oxacids,  1  equiv.  of  water,  necessary  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  salt,  and  which  cannot  be  driven  off  without  destroying 
its  nature.  The  alkaloids,  like  ammonia,  are  therefore  bases  only 
when  they  have  combined  with  the  elements  of  1  equiv.  of  water. 
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Wo  shall  first  describe  the  alkaloids  whicli  exist  ready  formed  in 
vegetables,  and  then  some  of  the  numerous  artificial  alkaloids  ob- 
tained in  modem  days,  confining  ourselves  chiefly  to  general  remarks 
on  the  method  of  their  preparation  and  their  properties. 

The  native  alkaloids  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  alkaloids 
volatile  without  decomposition,  and  non-volatile  alkaloids,  each 
class  requiring  a  special  method  of  extraction.  In  order  to  extract 
those  of  the  first  class,  the  liquid  containing  them  is  distOled  with 
potassa  or  lime,  which  bases  unite  with  the  acid  until  then  com- 
bined with  the  alkaloid,  while  the  latter  passes  over  in  distillation, 
The  majority  of  non-volatile  alkaloids  are  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  aro  prepared  by  boiling  the  vegetables  containing  them 
with  water  acidulated  with  chloroHydric  acid,  when  the  alkaloid  is 
dissolved  in  tho  state  of  chlorohydrate,  after  which  the  liquid  is 
then  saturated  with  an  alkali  or  with  lime,  in  order  to  precipi- 
tate the  alkaloid.  The  deposit  is  then  treated  with  boiling  alco- 
hol to  dissolve  the  alkaloid,  which  crystallizes  on  cooling  or  by 
evaporation. 

KON-VOLATILl  NATIVE  ALKALOIDS. 
ALKALOIDS  OP  THE  CIKCHOSAS, 

1 1468.  The  bark  of  the  cinchonas  contains  two  principal  alka- 
loids, to  which  they  owe  their  medicinal  virtue :  these  are  quinia 
and  cinchonin.  Three  species  of  cinchona  are  known  in  commerce, 
the  yellow,  red,  and  gray ;  and  while  qninui  predominates  in  yellow 
bark,  cinchonin  is  principally  found  in  the  gray ;  and  red  bark  con- 
tains nearly  equal  proportions  of  quinin  and  cinchonin.  Two  other 
less  important  alkaloids  are  also  found  in  the  barks,  chino'idin  and 
eincJiovatin,  which  are  present  in  very  small  quantities. 

Quinin  G^n^fi^. 

§  1469.  Yellow  cinchona  is  preferred  for  the  manufacture  of 
quinin,  to  which  effect  the  bark  is  bruised  and  boiled  with  water 
containing  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  or  chlorohydric  acid, 
when  the  liquid  is  filtered  through  a  cloth,  and  milk  of  Ume  added 
until  an  alkaline  r6a<3tion  is  prodnced  with  litmus.  The  deposit 
formed,  which  contains  the  quinin,  is  squeezed  in  a  press,  and  the 
cake  resulting  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  three-fourths  of  which 
being  separated  by  distdlation,  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  re- 
mainder until  a  slight  persistent  acid  reaction  is  obtained.  The 
liquid  is  discoloured  by  animal  black,  and  crystallize  when  the 
sulphate  of  quinin  crystallizes  first,  while  the  sulphate  of  cinchonin 
remains  in  the  mother  liquid.  By  decomposing  the  sidphate  of 
quinin  by  ammonia,  quinin  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  pow- 
der, which,  by  slow  evaporation  from  an  alcoholic  solution,  is  depo- 
sited in  small  prismatic  crystals. 
Vol.  II.— 3  B 
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Quiam  has  a  vory  bitter  taste,  requires  for  its  solution  400  parts 
of  cold  and  250  of  boiling  water,  and  turns  litmus  blue.  Boiling 
alcohol  disaolvea  one-half  of  its  weight  of  it,  while  ether  also  dis- 
solves a  considerable  quantity,  and  thus  furnishes  a  method  of  sepa- 
rating it  from  cinchonin,  which  is  insoluble  in  ether.  The  formula 
of  quinin,  crystallized  from  an  aqueous  solution,  is  CjgHj^NjOj-f 
6H0,  and  it  loses  the  6  equivalents  of  water  at  248°.  Quinin, 
dissolved  in  alcohol  or  acidulated  water,  exerts  a  rotatory  power 
toward  the  left,  at  least  at  the  temperature  of  T1.6°,  the  power  de- 
creasing as  the  temperature  rises.  Quinin  forms  crystallizable 
salts  with  nearly  all  the  acids,  its  most  important  compound  being 
the  neutral  sulphate,  used  in  medicine  as  an  anti-intermittent.  Two 
sulphates  of  qnioin  are  known. 

1,  The  neutral  sulphate,  crystallizing  in  fine  silty  aciculas,  and 
very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  of  which  it  requires  750  parts 
for  solution,  while  it  dissolves  in  30  parts  of  boiling  water.  Its 
formulae  is  {C3jH^KO4,HO),SO3-l-TH0,  and  it  loses  its  water  of 
crystallization  by  heat.  It  exerts  rotation  toward  the  left,  lite  the 
alkali  which  acts  as  its  base. 

2.  The  acid  sulphate,  soluble  in  10  or  12  parts  of  cold  water,  tht 
formula  of  which  is  {03jH3,N,0„HO,)2SO,-f-8HO,  the  water  of 
crystallization  being  driven  off  by  heat. 

Oinchonin  C^gHj^NsOj. 

§  1470. ,  Oinchonin  is  prepared  either  from  the  mother  liquid  of 
sulphate  of  quinin,  or  by  treating  gray  cinchona  in  the  manner  by 
which  quinin  is  extracted  from  yellow  cinchona.  Cinchonin  crys- 
tallizes readily,  and  without  any  water  of  crystallization,  its  formula 
being  CjgHj^NoNa,  which  differs  from  that  of  anhydrous  quinin  only 
by  containing  2  equiv.  of  oxygen  less.  Cinchonin  ia  still  less  solu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol  than  quinin,  while  it  is  insolnble  in  ether. 
Salts  of  cinchonin  crystallize  readily,  and  are  generally  more  solu- 
ble in  water  than  the  corresponding  salts  of  qmnin. 

When  chlorine  is  made  to  act  upon  a  concentrated  and  hot  solu- 
tion of  chlorohydrate  of  cinchonin,  a  slightly  soluble  salt  is  depor 
sited,  which,  when  redissolved  in  water,  and  treated  with  ammonia, 
forms  a  precipitate  of  hichlorinated  cinchonin  CjgH^CljNjOj.  This 
substance  crystallizes  in  needles,  turns  tincture  of  litmus  blue,  and 
forms  with  acids  crystallizable  salts,  which  closely  resemble  the  cor- 
responding salts  produced  by  ordinary  cinchonin,  and  even  appear 
to  be  isomorphous  with  them.  In  the  same  way  bromine  converts  cin- 
chonin into  hiehlorinatedeinahonin  C^jH^jBrgNjOj.  The  elementary 
composition  of  the  bichlorohydrate  of  bibrominated  cinchonin  CjjHj, 
Br,NjOa,2HCl  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  bibromohydrate  of  hichlori- 
nated cinchonin  C^^^^C\^fi^,'2S.'BT,  while  the  two  substances  dif- 
fer essentially  from  each  other,  since  the  former  yields  with  potassa 
bibrominated  cinchonin,  and  the  latter  bicblorinated  cinchonin. 
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Cinchonm,  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  acidulated  water,  exerts  a  ro- 
tatory power  toward  the  right,  while  that  of  quiniii  is  toward  the 
left,  and  the  salts  of  cincbonin  also  turns  to  the  right,  like  tlie  al- 
kali which  forms  their  base,  the  chlorinated  derivatives  of  the  alkali 
exerting  it  in  the  same  direction. 

Chmoidm 

§  1471.  The  mother  liquid  of  sulphate  of  quinin,  after  having 
deposited  its  sulphate  of  cinehonin  may  yield  a  small  quantity  of 
milphaie  of  ehinoidin.  Chinoidm  n  as  yet  but  little  known,  and 
from  the  analyses  which  hare  been  ma  le  of  it,  it  would  appear  to 
have  the  same  composition  as  qumm 

Cinchoiatm  C^HJJ^  Oy 

%  1472.  Cinchovatin  is  found  chiefly  m  the  cinchona  from  Jam, 
{cmehona,  ovata,)  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  the  same  process  as 
quinin.  It  is  a  substance  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  alcohol, 
from  which  it  is  deposited  in  crystals  of  the  formula  CjoHnNjOj.* 

ALKALOIDS  OF  OPIUM. 

§  1473.  On  making  incisions  into  the  head  of  the  white  poppy,  a 
liquid  issues  from  it,  which  hardens  in  the  air  into  a  brown  horn- 
like mass,  constitnting  opium,  the  chief  part  of  which  is  imported 
from  the  East,  and  prmcipally  from  Smyrna.  The  poisonous  pro- 
perties of  opium  are  owing  to  the  existence  of  several  alkaloids,  the 
principal  of  which  are  morphin,  narcotin,  and  codem;  while  several 
others,  less  important,  and  only  existing  in  small  quantity,  are  also 
extracted:  thehaina,  naraein,  meudomorpMn,  porphyroxin,  and  a 
non-nitrogenous  crystalline  auDstance,  which  does  not  act  the  part 
of  a  base,  and  has  been  called  meeonin. 

First  quality  opium  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  morphin  and 
5  per  cent,  of  narcotin. 

Morphin  C^H^NO^. 

1 1474.  In  order  to  obtain  morphin,  the  opium,  cut  into  thin  slices, 
is  macerated  for  some  time  with  water,  and  the  substance,  when 
softened,  is  crushed  with  an  additional  quantity  of  water,  squeezed 
in  bags  under  a  press,  and  the  cake  subjected  to  similar  treatment, 
The  liquid  yielded  by  this  process,  being  evaporated  to  the  consist- 
ence of  an  extract,  is  again  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
which  dissolves  the  salts  of  morphin,  and  leaves  the  greater  portion 
of  the  narcotin  mixed  with  a  brown  substance.  By  testing  a  small 
quantity  of  the  liquid,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  necessary  to  wholly 
precipitate  this  substance  is  ascertained,  while  only  J  of  this  quan- 
tity is  poured  into  the  whole  liquid,  when  the  impure  morphin  is 
precipitated,  carrying  with  it  nearly  all  the  colouring  matter.     By 
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then  adding  the  balance  of  the  ammonia,  nearly  pure  morphin  ia 
precipitated,  and  is  treated  with  alcohol  marking  20°  of  Baum^, 
■which  does  not  sensihij  dissolve  the  morphin,  while  it  removes  almost 
entirely  the  resinous  matter  which  adulterates  it.  The  residue  is 
then  treated  mth  boiling  alcohol  at  35°  Baum^,  which  dissolves  the 
morphin  and  deposits  the  greater  part  of  it  on  cooling.  Three-fourths 
of  the  alcohol  are  deposited  by  distillation  and  the  residue  yields 
the  balance  of  the  morphin. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  base  perfectly  pure,  it  is  best  to  rcdissolve 
it  in  weak  chlorohydric  acid,  crystallize  the  chlorohydrate,  and 
again  decompose  this  salt  by  ammonia. 

Morphin  readily  forms  crystals  of  the  formula  C3,HjjKOj+2HO, 
which  loao  the  2  equiv,  of  water  by  an  elevation  of  temperature, 
and  may  be  heated  to  570°  without  injury.  Cold  water  dissolves 
about  j^  of  morphin,  and  hot  wator  nearly  double  of  that  quantity ; 
the  solution  showing  an  alkaline  reaction  with  litmus.  Weak  alco- 
hol at  20°  B.  dissolves  but  very  little  morphin,  while  boiling  alcohol 
at  35°  B,  dissolves  ^  of  its  weight,  the  greater  portion  of  the  mor- 
phin crystallizing  on  cooling.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  ether,  but  a 
concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa  dissolves  it  without  change, 
by  which  process  the  base  may  be  separated  from  narcotin,  the 
latter  being  insoluble  in  alkalme  lixivise.  Morphin  dissolved  in 
acidulated  water  exerts  a  rotatory  power  toward  the  left,  like  its 
salts. 

Morphin  forms  crystalUaable  salts  with  acids,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  Ohlorohydrate  of  morphin,  which  is 
most  important  on  account  of  its  use  in  medicine,  crystallizes  in 
silky  tufts,  and  dissolves  in  1  part  of  boiling  or  in  20  parts  of  cold 
water.  Its  formula  is  Cj^Hj^NO^jHCI-i-eHO,  while  that  of  crystal- 
lized sulphate  of  morphin  is 

Narcotin  O^H^NOj^.  ^ 
§  1475.  Narcotin  is  extracted  from  the  residues  left  after  the 
extraction  of  morphin  from  opium  by  treating  them  with  ether, 
which  dissolves  a  mixture  of  narcotin  and  porphyroxin,  the  narcotin 
greatly  predominating.  Fresh  opium  may  also  be  treated  directly 
with  ether,  when  the  salts  of  morphin  remain  in  the  residue  and 
the  ether  contains,  with  the  narcotin  and  porphyroxin,  a  certain 
quantity  of  meconin.  The  ether  being  distilled  in  a  water-bath  and 
the  residue  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  meconin,  the 
narcotin  and  porphyroxin  are  finally  dissolved  in  dilute  chlorohydric 
acid.  The  solution,  when  evaporated,  deposits  chlorohydrate  of 
narcotin,  while  the  chlorohydrate  of  porphyroxui  remains  in  tho 
mother  liquid.  The  chlorohydrate  of  narcotin,  decomposed  by  am- 
monia, yields  isolated  narcotin,  which  is  purified  by  crystallizing  it 
in  alcohol. 
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Narcotin  crystallizes  in  amall  rliomboidal  prisms,  melting  at  338°, 
decomposing  at  about  390°,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  only  dia- 
Bolving  ia  500  parts  of  boiling  water.  Alcohol,  when  hot,  dissolves 
about  ^  of  its  weight,  and  ether  ^.  Narcotin  is  a  much  more  feeble 
base  than  the  alkaloids  we  have  hitherto  described,  since  its  solutiona 
do  not  turn  to  blue  the  reddened  tincture  of  litmus,  although  it  forma 
crystallizable  salts  with  acids.  The  formula  of  narcotin  is  C^H^, 
U^0„,  while  that  of  the  chlorohydrate  is  C^H^0,^,HC1.  Narcotin, 
dissolved  in  alcohol  or  acidulated  water,  exerts  a  rotatory  power  to 
the  right,  opposite  to  that  of  morphin;  the  salts  of  narcotin  pos- 
sessing the  same  power  as  the  alkali. 

Oodezn  C^^H^NO,. 

§  1470.  Codein  remains  in  the  liquid  from  which  morphin  has 
been  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  is  extracted  by  concentrating 
them  through  evaporation,  adding  caustic  potassa,  and  then  continu- 
ing the  evaporation  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  treated  with  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  codein,  and  yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
large  crystals  of  this  substance,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  sharp- 
ness of  their  configuration. 

Codein,  which  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  other  alkaloids 
of  opium,  since  it  dissolves  in  80  parts  of  cold  and  20  of  boiling 
water,  turns  the  reddened  tincture  of  litmus  blue,  and  is  also  highly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  formula  of  codem,  crystallized 
in  water,  is  C3,HjgNO(-|-2HO,  and  heat  readily  drives  off  its  2 
equiv.  of  water,  while  it  crystallizes  in  the  anhydrous  state  from  its 
solutions  in  ether. 

Codein  has  been  used  for  some  time  in  medicine. 

ALKALOIDS  OF  STSYCHNOS. 
Strychnin  G^^^fi^  and  Bruein  C^Hj^NjO,. 

1 1477.  The  majority  of  the  genus  of  Btryalmog,  particularly  the 
bean  of  St.  Ignatius,  [strychnos  Ignatia,)  nux  vomica,  (stri/chnos  niix 
vomica,)  viper-wood,  (stryehnos  coluhrina,)  and  the  upaa  tieut^, 
{strychnos  tieutg,)  contain  two  alkaloids  in  various  proportions, 
strychnin  and  hrudn,  remarkable  for  the  very  poisonous  effect  they 
exert  on  the  animal  economy. 

The  two  bases  are  generally  extracted  from  nux  vomica  by  boil- 
ing the  powdered  nut  with  water  containing  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  expressing  the  liquid,  and  precipitating  the  two  bases  by  hy- 
drated  lime.  The  deposit  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  strychnin  and  bruein;  and,  on  cooling,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  strychnin  crystallizes.  The  liquid,  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  yields  less  pure  strychnin,  and  the  bruein  crystallizes 
last.  It  is  necessary  to  purify  these  substances  by  several  succes- 
sive crystallizations. 
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Strychnin  crystallizes  readily  in  oetohedroiis  witli  rectangular 
bases,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  presenting 
the  formula  CjjHg^gO,.  It  forma  easily  crystalliaable  salts,  and 
the  formula  of  crystallized  cKIorohydrate  of  strychnin  is  C^jH^N^Oj, 
HC1+3H0,  -while  that  of  the  ciystallized  sulphate  is  (O^Hj^NjOj, 
H0),S03.  Strychnin,  dissolved  m  acidulated  water,  exerts  a  rota- 
tory power  toward  the  left,  like  its  salts.* 

Brucin  crystallizes  in  right  prisms  with  a  rhombic  base,  and  its 
formula  is  C^gHjaNjOj+SHO;  the  8  equiv.  of  water  being  given  off 
by  heat.  Water  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  it,  and  it  is  much 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  strychnin.  Concentrated  nitric  acid 
produces  an  intense  red  colour  with  hruein,  which  property  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  a  majority  of  the  other  alkaloids.  Eruein  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  or  in  water  to  which  no  acid  has  been  added, 
deviates  to  the  left  like  strychnin,  its  salts  presenting  the  same 
behaviour. 

ALKALOID  OF  COFFEE  AND  TEA. 
Caffein  or  Them  C^H^S/)^. 
§  1478.  Coffee  and  tea  contain  the  same  alkaloid,  which  is  called 
caffein  or  them,  according  as  it  has  been  extracted  from  either  of 
these  substances,  because  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  they  were 
not  identical.  In  order  to  extract  caffein  from  coffee,  the  bruised 
coffee-grains  are  treated  with  water,  and  subacetate  of  lead  is  poured 
into  the  liquid,  after  which,  the  deposit  being  separated,  sulf  hydric 
acid  is  passed  through  in  order  to  precipitate  the  excess  of  lead. 
The  solution  being  then  evaporated,  the  caffein  crystallizes,  and  is 
purified  by  successive  crystallizations.     Thein  is  extracted  in  pre- 

Caffein  crystallizes  in  silky  aciculse,  taking  the  formula  G^R^fi^ 
-I-2H0,  while  it  loses  its  2  equivalents  of  water  at  212°,  melts  at  about 
356°,  and  sublimes  above  570°.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether ;  and  its  basic  af&nities  are  very  feeble,  for  although  it  dis- 
solves in  acida,  it  generally  leaves  them  when  the  solution  is  eva^ 
p orated. 

VOLATILE  NATIVE  ALKALOIDS. 

§1479.  Two  native  alkaloids  are  now  known,  which  volatilize 
without  change :  nicotin,  or  the  alkali  of  tobacco,  and  conioin,  the 
alkali  of  cicuta. 

Nieotin  CaoHj^Nj. 

§  1480,  Certain  varieties  of  tobacco  contain  7  or  8  per  cent,  of 
nicotin,  which  is  extracted  by  digesting  the  tobacco-leaves  with 

*  Tlie  Blementary  compoaition  of  this  wost  Tiolent  poison  ie,  aiagiilar  enongli, 
iiieutjoal  with  that  of  rja  bread,  a  moat  wholesome  article  of  food.  Tho  natiyea 
of  Borneo  nse  Uio  juice  of  the  different  kinds  of  stryohnoa  for  poisoning  their  ar- 
row-heada,  the  wound  of  which  is  generally  fatal. —  W.  L.  F. 
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■water,  evaporating  the  infusioQ  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract, 
and  then  treating  with  alcohol,  which  is,  in  its  turn,  concen- 
trated, after  being  decanted.  The  new  extract  is  treated  with 
potassa,  and  then  shaken  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  nicotin  as 
well  as  some  foreign  substances.  Finely  powdered  oxalic  acid  is 
added  to  the  etherial  solution,  which  is  to  be  frequently  shaken, 
when  oxalate  of  nicotin  is  formed,  and  precipitated  in  drops,  which 
are  washed  several  times  with  water.  The  oxalate  of  nicotin  heing 
decomposed  hy  potassa,  free  nicotin  is  separated  by  ether.  The 
etherial  solution  is  distilled  in  a  retort  over  a  water-bath,  when  the 
greater  portion  of  the  ether  distils  rapidly,  while  the  last  particles 
do  not  pass  over  at  212° ;  and  there  exists  also  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonia  and  water,  which  separate  only  at  a  higher  temperature. 
The  retort  must  he  kept,  for  a  whole  day,  at  a  temperature  of  284°, 
and  a  feeble  current  of  hydrogen  must  be  passed  through  it,  after 
which  the  receiver  is  changed,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  356°, 
in  order  to  distil  the  nicotin  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

Nicotin  is  an  oleaginous,  limpid,  and  colourless  liquid,  smelling 
slightly  of  tobacco,  and  which  boils  at  473°,  but  begins  to  decom- 
pose at  this  temperature ;  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  distil  it  under 
feeble  pressure,  or  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  so  as  not  to  be 
obliged  to  raise  the  temperature  to  a  degree  at  which  the  elastic 
force  of  the  vapour  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  density  of  liquid  nicotin  is  1.048,  while  the  density  of  its  vapour 
has  been  found  to  be  5.607.  Nicotin  is  very  soluble  in  water,  which 
then  reacts  powerfully  alkaline ;  and  caustic  potassa  precipitates  it 
from  its  solutions  in  the  form  of  oleaginous  drops,  while  ether  takes 
it  from  water  and  dissolves  it  in  all  proportions,  alcohol  also  dis- 
solving a  large  quantity  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  poi- 
sons, Nicotin  soon  changes  in  the  air,  by  absorbing  oxygen,  and 
is  converted  into  a  brown  substance  of  a  resinous  appearance. 

The  salts  of  nicotin  are  in  general  very  soluble,  and  crystallize 
with  dif&culty.  The  formulie  of  the  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  nicotin 
are  (OjoHyN„HO),SO,  and_(C^Hj,N  HO),NO„  according  to  which 
the  formula  of  free  nicotin  is  U^Hi^Nj,  corresponding  to  4  volumes 
of  vapour,  like  that  of  ammonia.  Nicotin  exerts  an  extremely  ener- 
getic rotatory  power  toward  the  left,  while  its  chlorohydi'ate  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  with  the  same  power  toward  the  right. 

The  various  species  of  tobacco  contain  very  different  proportions 
of  nicotin,  the  following  quantities  having  been  found  in  100  parts 
of  di-y  tobacco : 

Foreign  Tobacco. 


Havana 2.0 

Maryland 2.3 

Virginia 6.9 


Alsace 3.2 

Pas-de-Calaia 4.9 

Nord 6,6 

Lot 8.0 


The  tobacco  which  contains  most  nicotin  is  the  best  for  the  manu- 
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facture  of  snufF,  since  the  property  possessed  by  tobacco  of  atimu- 
lating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  is  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  nicotin  and  ammoniacal  salts. 

Conioin  OijH^N 

§  1481.  Conicin  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  eonium,  but 
it  is  also  found  in  the  leaves  and  stalk  of  this  plant,  previous  to 
its  flowering.  The  bruised  seeds  being  distilled  with  a  solution  of 
potassa,  conicin  passes  over  with  water  and  ammonia,.  The  liquid 
is  saturated  with  sulphuric  aeid,  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  syrup ;  when,  by  treating  the  extract  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  the  sulphate  of  conicin  is  dissolved,  -while  the  ammonia- 
cal sulphate  is  left.  The  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  conicin  is  then 
evaporated,  and  afterward  decomposed  by  caustic  potassa ;  when 
the  conicin  arising  from  this  decomposition  is  decanted,  and  then  . 
left  for  some  time  on  chloride  of  calcium,  which  abstracts  its  water, 
after  which  it  is  purified  by  distillation. 

Conicin  is  a  colourless  bquid,  having  a  sharp  smell,  which  imme- 
diately produces  sickness,  and  its  density  is  0,89,  while  it  boils  at 
338°.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  poisons.  Conicin  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  its  solutions  showing  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  It  rapidly 
absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  then  assumes  various  shades  of 
colour.  The  salts  of  conicin  are  in  general  deliquescent  and  not 
crystalline ;  and  the  composition  of  the  alkaloid  corresponds  to  the 
formula  C^H„N. 

AETIFICIAl  ALKALOIDS. 
11482.  Chemists  have  long  since  succeeded  in  preparing  a  great 
number  of  alkaloids,  which  have  not  yet  been  found  in  vegetables. 
Almost  all  these  alkaloids  are  Tolatile  without  decomposition,  and 
contain  no  oxygen ;  and  while  some  resemble,  in  their  properties, 
nicotin  and  conicin,  others  are  so  closely  analogous  to  ammonia, 
that,  in  a  purely  philosophical  classification  of  substances,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  separate  them  from  that  base. 

Quinolein  Oj^H^. 
§  1483.  Several  native  organic  bases,  particularly  quinin,  cin- 
chonin,  and  strychnin,  yield,  by  distillation  with  potassa,  a  volatile 
alkaloid  called  quinolein.  It  is  obtained  in  greatest  quantity  from 
cinchonin,  by  heating  in  a  tubulated  retort  some  fragments  of  caustic 
potassa  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  so  as  to  form  a  pasty  solu- 
tion, and  gradually  adding  powdered  cinchonin.  It  is  heated  with 
an  alcohol-lamp  until  the  substance  appears  to  be  dried,  when 
hydrogen  is  disengaged,  while  water  passes  over,  as  also  an  oily 
substance,  which  is  rectified  a  second  time  over  potassa.  Quinolein 
is  a  colourless  oil,  of  a  disagreeable  odour,  distilling  at  about  446°, 
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insoluble  in  cold,  and  scarcely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  wliile  alcohol 
and  ether  dissolve  it  freely.  It  forms  crystalbzable  salts  with  chlo- 
rohjdric,  sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids,  and  it  contains  no  oxygen,  its 
formula  being  Cj^EL^.  Quinolein  is  also  found  among  the  products 
of  distillation  of  coal-tar,  and  was  formerly  called  UucoU. 

ALKALOIDS  DERIVED  PROM  VARIOUS  CARBURETTED  HYDROGENS, 
Anilin  C,jHjN. 

§  1484.  The  majority  of  the  carburctted  hydrogens  yield,  when 
they  are  boiled  with  monohydrated  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  this 
acid  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  nitrogenous  substances,  which 
result  from  the  substitution  of  1  equivalent  or  2  equivalents  of  the 
compound  NO^  in  the  place  of  1  or  2  equivalents  of  hydrogen. 
Thus,  we  shall  soon  seo  that  bonzin  CijHj,  treated  with  mono- 
hydrated nitric  acid,  produces  two  substances,  nitrohenzin  CjaHj 
■  (NO^)  and  hinitrolenzin  C^^UJliOX-  These  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds yield  alkaloids  when  they  are  subjected  to  me  action  of 
reducing  substances,  as  e.  g.  the  sulfhydrate  of  ammonia,  or  to 
the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  obtained  by  causing  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  to  act  on  zinc  in  contact  with  the  nitrogenous  substance. 
Thus,  by  the  action  of  the  bisulf  hydrate  of  ammonia  on  nitrohenzin, 
we  obtain  an  alkaloid,  anilin  Oi^H^N,  from  the  following  reaction: 

C,,H5(NO,)+6(NH3,2HS)=Ci,H,N-}-6S-l-4HO-f-6(NH3,HS). 
By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  wc  have 

Ci,H,(NOJ+6H=Ci,HjN+4HO. 

When  binitrobenzin  is  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  there 
results  a  second  alkaloid,  nitranilin  C^^'S.JJ^O^N,  according  to  the 
following  reactions : 

Cj,H,(NO,), + 6(NH„2HS) = C^H,(NO,)N+ 6S + 4H0 
+6(NH„HS)„0,,H,(NO,),+6H=C^,H,(NO,)N+4HO. 

We  shall  describe  only  anilin  and  nitranilin ;  the  properties  of 
the  numerous  alkaloids  obtained  by  applying  the  same  processes  to 
other  carburetted  hydrogens,  or  substances  derived  from  them,  being 
very  similar. 

Anilin  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  vinous  smell,  boiling 
at  359.6°,  and  dissolving  slightly  in  water,  but  in  all  proportions 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Anilin  possesses  no  rotatory  power.  Chlo- 
rine and  bromine  convert  it  into  chlorinated  or  brominated  sub- 
stances, modified  merely  by  substitution,  and  which  often  retain  the 
basic  properties  and  capacity  of  saturation  of  the  original  anilin. 
Monoehlorinated  anilin  O^H^CiN,  the  monobrominated  C,rjHgBrN, 
and  nitranilin  CjjHj(NOj)N,  are  bases  which  form  salts  as  well 
defined  as  anilin  itself;  while  the  terchlorinated  Cj^HjCljN  and 
terbrominated  anilins  Cj^H^BrjN  possess  no  basic  properties. 
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Iodine  may  alao  be  substituted  for  hydrogen  in  anilin,  and  a 
moniodinated  anilin  Cj^H^IN  has  been  obtained  whicii  combines 
with  acide.  Cyanogen  gives  rise  to  no  phenomena  of  substitution, 
but  combines  directly  with  anilin  with  the  evolution  of  heat,  and 
produces  a  new  cryatallizable  base,  cyanilin  0,gHjNCy=Oj^HjNg, 
which  forms,  with  the  majority  of  acida,  well-defined  and  cryatalli- 
zable salts. 

ALKALOIDS  DERITED'  FKOM  CYAKIC  A5D  CYASURIC  ETHEfiS, 
PEESENTINQ  A  CLOSE  ANALOfiY  WITH  AMMONIA. 

1 1485.  We  ahall  subsequently  describe,  together  with  some  other 
products  of  cyanogen,  two  iaomerie  compounds  of  this  substance 
with  oxygen,  cyanic  acid  CyO=Ca!NO,  and  cyanurtc  acid  Cy303= 
CgNjOg,  which  are  readily  converted  into  each  other,  as  will  be 
shown  in  its  place.  Theae  acids  combine  with  bases,  forming  cya- 
nates  and  c 


Ethylammonia  G^J^R^. 

§  1486,  By  distOling  cyanate  of  potassa  KO,CyO  with  a  solution 
of  Eulphovinate  of  potassa  KO,{Cj,HjO,2S05)  there  ia  obtained  a, 
mixture  of  cyanic  ether  C^HjOjCvO  and  eyanuric  ether  SGJlfi, 
CyjOj,  which  are  eaaily  separated  by  distillation,  the  first  being 
very  volatile,  while  the  second  boils  only  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture. Cyanic  ether  dissolves  in  ammonia  with  disengagement  of 
heat,  and  the  liquid,  when  evaporated,  deposits  beautiful  prismatic 
crystals,  which  are  fusible,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
of  the  formula  OgHjNjOg :  they  result  therefrom  from  the  simplo 
combination  of  1  equivalent  of  cyanic  ether  C4HjO,CyO=OjH_NO, 
with  1  equivalent  of  ammonia  NH^.  Cyanic  and  eyanuric  ethers, 
treated  with  caustic  potassa,  yield  carbonate  of  potassa  and  an  al- 
kaloid CJI,N : 

C,H,0,C,NO+2(KO,HO,=2(KO)CO,)-i-C,H,N. 

We  shall  call  this  alkaloid  ethylammonia,  and  its  formula  CjHjN 
may  be  written  O^H^NHj,  considering  it  as  resulting  from  the  com- 
bination of  1  equivalent  of  ammonia  with  1  equivalent  of  bicarbu- 
retted  hydrogen  C^H^,  while  it  may  also  he  written  C^Hj(NHa), 
and  the  alkaloid  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  series  of  simple  ethers. 
One  of  the  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  carburctted  hydrogen 
CjHo,  the  generator  of  the  series,  having  been  replaced  by  1  equi- 
valent of  amide  (NH,). 

In  order  to  obtain  ethylammonia,  cyanic  or  eyanuric  ether  is 
boiled  in  a  distilling  apparatus  with  an  excess  of  potassa,  the  va- 
pours being  collected  in  a  well-cooled  receiver  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  which  takes  the  ethylammonia  in  solution,  and 
thus  becomes  strongly  alkaline,  with  an  intense  ammoniacal  odour, 
although  it  does  contain  a  trace  of  free  ammonia.  Thia  liquid  is 
il  with  chlorohydric  acid  and  evaporated,  when  crystals  are 
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olDtained  which  dissolve  completely  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  are 
again  deposited,  by  evaporation,  in  crystalline  lamellES.  This 
compound  is  chlorohjdrate  of  ethylammonia  CjHj_N,HCl,  and  is 
distinguished  from  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia  by  its  solubility  in 
absolute  alcohol. 

The  chlorohydrate  of  ethylammonia,  perfectly  dried,  is  mixed 
■with  double  its  weight  of  quicklime,  and  introduced  into  a  long 
tube  closed  at  one  end,  so  as  to  fill  one-half  of  it ;  and  the  other 
half  being  filled  with  fragments  of  caustic  potassa,  a  disengagement- 
tube,  which  enters  a  flask  surrounded  by  a  refrigerating  mixture,  is 
adapted  to  it.  Gentle  heat  being  applied,  the  ethylammonia  set 
free  distils,  and  is  condensed  in  the  receiver.  It  is  important  to 
remark  that  this  process  exactly  resembles  that  used  for  obtaining 
ammonia. 

Ethylammonia  is  a  colourless,  very  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at 
64.4°,  exhaling  a  very  penetrating  ammoniacal  odour,  turning  blue 
the  reddened  tincture  of  litmus,  and  exhibiting  a  causticity  resem- 
bling that  of  potassa.  When  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  chlorohy- 
dric  acid  is  brought  near  it,  extremely  thick  white  fumes  are  pro- 
duced ;  and  each  drop  of  acid  poured  into  it  produces  a  hissing  at 
the  moment  of  its  mixing  with  the  base.  Ethylammonia  ignites 
when  brought  near  to  a  substance  in  combustion,  and  burns  with  a 
bluish  flame.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  becoming 
very  hot,  and  giving  rise  to  a  solution  of  which  the  basic  properties 
absolutely  resemble  those  of  ammonia.  A  solution  of  ethylam- 
monia precipitates,  in  fact,  the  salts  of  magnesia,  alumina,  manga- 
nese, iron,  bismuth,  chrome,  uranium,  tin,  lead,  and  mercury.  Salts 
of  zinc  throw  down  a  white  precipitate,  which  redissolves  in  a  large 
excess  of  the  reagent.  Salts  of  copper  produce  a  bluish  white  pre- 
cipitate, readily  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  furnishing  a 
deep-blue  liqmd,  analogous  to  that  produced  by  an  excess  of  am- 
monia, (§  1046.) 

Ethylammonia  combines  with  all  the  acids,  forming  crystallizable 
salts  precisely  resembling  those  of  ammonia,  and  it  also  furnishes 
compoun(k  analogous  to  the  amides,  (§  514.)  In  fact,  by  mixing  a 
solution  of  ethylammonia  with  oxalic  ether,  the  mixture  becomes 
cloudy,  and  alcohol  is  formed,  while  acieular  crystals  of  a  compound 
OoHaN03=C,HjN,Ca03  corresponding  to  oxamide  NH^jCgOo  sepa- 
rate. 

Methylammonia  OaH^N  or  C^iJ^'R^. 

§  1487.  By  boiling  methylocyanic  or  methyl ocyanuric  ether  with 
a  solution  of  potassa,  and  collecting  the  product  in  a  well-cooled 
receiver  containing  water,  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  is  obtained, 
which  exhales  a  very  penetrating  ammoniacal  odour.  It  is  satu- 
rated with  chlorohydric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  again 
treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits,  on  cooling,  pearl-like 
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crystalline  lamellffi  of  chlorohydrate  of  metkylammonia  CaH^NjUCl. 
This  salt  heated  with  quicklime,  aa  in  the  preparation  of  ammonia 
and  ethjlammonia,  yields  metkylammonia,  which  may  be  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  colourless  liquid  by  cooling  the  receiver  with  a 
proper  refrigerating  mixture-  Methylammonia  is  gaseous  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  may  be  collected  in  bell-glasses  over 
mercury,  when  it  resembles  ammoniacal  gas  so  closely  as  to  require 
peenliar  attention  to  distinguish  it  from  it. 

Methylammonia  liquefies  at  about  82°,  and  its  odour  ia  strongly 
ammoniacal,  while  its  density  is  1.08,  its  chemical  equivalent  CaHNj 
corresponding,  like  that  of  ammonia,  to  4  volumes  of  gas.  Methyl- 
ammoniacal  gas  is  the  most  soluble  of  all  gases  known,  since,  at 
53.6°,  1  volume  of  water  dissolves  1040  volumes  of  it,  while  at  11° 
water  only  takes  up  906.  Like  ammoniacal  gas,  it  is  instantane- 
ously absorbed  by  charcoal,  but  it  ia  distinguished  from  the  latter 
gas  by  igniting  by  contact  with  a  lighted  candle  and  burning  with 
9,  yellowish  flame.  It  produces,  with  metallic  Bolutiona,  reactions 
'  J  similar  to  those  of  ammonia  or  ethylammonia. 


Amylammonia  C^Hj^N  or  C„Hjj(NH3). 

§1488.  The  oil  of  potato-spirit  CjjH^Oj  exhibits,  as  shall  soon 
be  shown,  a  perfect  analogy  with  vinic  and  methylic  alcohols,  in  the 
products  which  it  forms  with  chemical  agents,  for  which  reason  it 
has  been  eaUed  amylie  aloohoL  If  amylocyanic  or  amylocyanoric 
ether  be  distilled  with  a  solution  of  potasea,  carbonate  of  potassa 
is  obtained,  besides  a  new  base,  amylammonia  CioHj^N,  which  formula 
may  be  written  OjoHjoNH^,  because  carburetted  hydrogen  C^Hj^,  is, 
in  the  amylie  series,  the  analogue  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen  in  the 
vinic  series.  It  may  be  also  written  Cj.H„(NH3),  if  it  be  consi- 
dered as  resulting  from  the  replacing  of  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen, 
in  the  amylie  molecule  Ci„Hj„  by  1  equivalent  of  amide  (NH,). 
Amyl  is  found  in  solution  in  the  water  which  has  passed  over  in  dis- 
tiUation  ;  by  saturating  which  with  chlorohydric  acid,  white  crys- 
talline lamellae,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  of  ehlorohydrate  of 
amylammonia  CjoH^l:J,HCl,  are  obtained  after  evaporation.  This 
salt,  distilled  with  quicklime,  yields  amylammonia  in  the  form  of  a 
colourless  liquid,  of  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour,  and  very  soluble  in 
water. 

Amylammonia  precipitates  all  the  metallic  salts  which  are  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia;  and  with  solutions  of  copper,  it  yields  a  precipi- 
tate which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent  and  colours  the 
liquid  blue :  nevertheless,  to  effect  perfect  solution,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  amylammonia  must  be  used  than  of  ethylammonia  or  methyl- 
ammonia. Chloride  of  silver  also  dissolves  in  it,  but  less  readily 
than  in  ammonia. 

Amylammonia  forms  with  acids  a  great  number  of  crystallizable 
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ButyryUmmonia  OjHuN  or  CjHb(NHJ. 

§  1489.  Butyryl ammonia  has  not  jet  been  prepared  by  the  gene- 
ral process  ■which  has  furnished  the  foregoing  volatile  alkaloids ; 
while  among  the  products  of  distillation  of  animal  substances,  several 
volatile  alkaloids  have  been  found,  among  which  one  called  petinin 
CjHjjN  !3  distinguished,  presenting  exactly  the  composition  of  buty- 
rylammonia.  The  composition  of  this  substance  presents,  in  fact, 
■with  that  of  butyric  acid  CjHjOj,!!©)  fi^  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween ethylammonia  C^H^  and  acetic  acid  C^H^OajHO,  It  is  a 
coloui'less  liquid,  of  a  penetrating  ammoniacal  odoui',  anct  forming 
■well-defined  salts  with  acids. 


1 1490.  'JChe  resemblance  with  ammonia  of  the  last  volatile  alka- 
loids which  "we  have  described,  is  as  perfect  as  that  observed  between 
potassa  and  soda ;  and  their  composition  presents  the  remarkable 
peculiarity,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  formed  by  the  union  of 
1  equivalent  of  ammonia  with  a  cai-buretted  hydrogen.  The  other 
volatile  alkalies,  either  native  or  artificial,  which  we  have  described, 
exhibit  a  similar  grouping  in  their  composition,  and  should  probably 
be  included  in  a  single  class,  which  will,  certainly,  be  subsecjuently 
greatly  extended.     Thus  we  have. 

Ammonia* NH, 

Methylammonia NH^,  O^H^, 

Ethylammonia NH„C^Hj, 

Eutyrylammonia NH3,C,H„ 

Amyiammonia NHjiCioH,,,, 

Nicotin Nng,0,„H,, 

Anilin NH3,Ci.H,, 

Conicin NH3,0jgH,„ 

Quinolein KH^CJI,. 


OF  SOME  NIUTBAL  SUBSTANCES  FOUND  IN  VEGETABLES. 

§  1491.  In  the  following  chapter  we  shall  describe  certain  sub- 
stances found  in  vegetables,  exhibiting  no  well-marked  characters 
of  acidity  or  alkalinity,  and  which  have  hitherto  not  been  attached 

*  The  fiist  five  oompounda  in  the  abOTe  table  may  he  oonaidered  aa  ammonia 
piiired  with  raapacti^ely  0, 1, 2,  i,  and  5  eqvuYaleiits  of  the  carbucetted  hydrogen 
CiHi,  or  olefiant  gas ;  which,  aooording  to  the  tJieory  of  pairing,  explained  in  the 
note  to  5 1401,  would  fully  eiplain  the  nmmoniooal  properties  of  the  paired  com- 
pounds. They  may  also  be  regarded,  with  equal  propriety,  aa  ammonias  in  which 
1  equivalent  of  hydrogen  ia  replaced  by  1  eqnivalent  of  the  radieala  methyl,  etliyl, 
butyril,  and  amyl,  respectively ;  ■which  tUw  has  gained  raueh  probability  by  the 
recent  investigations  of  Frankland  and  Kolbe.— If.  L.  F. 

ToB,  II,— 3  C  40 
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to  any  of  tLo  great  series  of  organic  compounds.  These  substanceg 
being  very  numerous,  we  shall  only  mention  the  most  important 
and  those  which  are  best  known. 

Fiperin  C^H„NOfl. 
i  1492.  Piperin  exists  in  pepper,  and  is  genordly  extracted  from 
white  pepper,  by  treating  it  with  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is 
evaporated,  the  residue  treated  with  an  alkaline  lye,  which  dissolves 
various  substances,  and  leaves  the  piperin  isolated.  It  is  to  be  puri- 
fied by  several  crystalliKations  in  alcohol.  Piperin  forms  colourless 
prisms,  which  melt  at  about  212°,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol.  Acids  dissolve  it  readily,  without  forming  a 
fixed  compound  with  it,  and,  if  they  are  volatile,  they  part  with  it 
wholly  by  evaporation,  which  operation  ie  even  effected  at  tho  ordinary 
temperature  in  vacuo.  The  composition  of  piperin  corresponds  to  the 
formula  C,,H,jNOb,  showing  it  to  be  isomeric  with  morphin. 

Piorotoxin  CuH,Os. 
§  1493.  Picrotozin  is  the  poisonous  principle  of  the  coculus  Indi- 
eus,  and  is  obtained  by  exhausting  these  berries  by  alcohol,  and 
evaporating  the  liquor,  when  a  mixture  of  picrotoxin  with  fatty 
matter  remains  as  a  residue.  The  residue  is  pressed  between  folds 
of  tissue-paper,  and  then  redisaolved  in  alcohol,  after  which  the 
iiqnor  is  bleached  by  animal  black,  and  picrotoxin  obtained,  by 
evaporation,  in  small  acicular  crystals.  Picrotoxin  dissolves  in  25 
parts  of  boiling  water,  the  greater  portion  of  it  being  again  depo- 
sited on  cooling,  while  it  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol.  Picrotoxin 
does  not  combine  with  acids,  and  it  contains  no  nitrogen,  its  com- 
position corresponding  to  the  formula  0,^11,0^. 

Oantharidin  CjgHjO^. 
1  §  1494.  Oantharidin,  the  active  principle  of  canthai'ides,  posse^es 
extremely  powerful  vesieatin"g  properties,  and  if  any  portion  of  the 
body  be  exposed  to  its  vapours,  swelling  accompanied  by  acute 
pain  immediately  ensues.  It  is  obtained  by  treating  powdered  can- 
tharidea  with  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  alcohol,  when  an  aqueous 
liquid  remains,  on  which  floats  an  oily  coat,  solidifying  on  cooling. 
This  coat  being  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  discoloured  by  animal 
black,  crystals  of  oantharidin  are  obtained  by  evaporation.  Oan- 
tharidin contains  no  nitrogen,  and  its  composition  corresponds  to 
the  formula  CjoH^O^ ;  but  its  equivalent  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, as  no  definite  compound  of  it  is  known.  Oantharidin  is 
insoluble  ia  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Aeparoffin  C,H^,0„HO. 
§  1495,  The  name  of  asparagin  has  been  given  to  a  cryst all iz able 
substance,  first  found  in  the  shoots  of  asparagus,  but  which  also 
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exists  in  liquorice-root,  in  marsh-mallow  root,  comfrey,  potatoes, 
vetches,  and  several  other  plants.  It  is  generally  prepared  by 
macerating  bruised  marsh-mallow  roots  with  very  clear  milk  of  lime, 
filtering  the  liquid,  precipitating  the  dissolved  lime  hy  carhonate  of 
ammonia,  and  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  syrup ;  when,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  granular  crystals  of  impure  asparagin 
separate,  which  are  purified  by  recrystalliaation. 

Asparagin  does  not  originally  exist  in  the  seeds  of  the  vetch,  but 
is  developed  during  germination  and  vegetation,  to  again  disappear 
at  the  flowering  period.  In  order  to  extract  it,  the  plant  is  cut  at 
the  proper  season,  and  the  juice  expressed  and  boiled,  when  albumin- 
ous substances  coagulate  and  are  separated.  The  liquid  being 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  left  to  itself,  deposits 
crystals  of  asparagin,  which  are  purified  by  being  washed  with  cold 
water  and  recryst^lized  several  times. 

Asparagin  forms  beautiful  colonrless  prismatic  crystals,  requiring 
for  solution  about  60  parts  of  water,  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
but  dissolving  more  freely  in  boiling  water.  It  is  not  sensibly  solu- 
ble in  absolute  alcohol  or  in  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  feebly 
reddens  litmus ;  and  when  it  is  poured  into  a  hot  solution  of  acetate 
of  copper,  a  beautifully  blue  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  a 
compound  with  oxide  of  copper,  of  the  formula  CuO,CgH^30j. 
The  formula  of  asparagin  dried  at  212°  is  CjIIgN^Og,  wliich  should 
be  written  CsHjN30s,H0 ;  while  the  formula  of  crystallized  asparar 
gin  is  C.H^jO  ,H0+2H0. 

A  solution  of  pure  asparagin,  left  to  itself,  remains  unchanged 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  which  is  not  the  case  if  it  contains 
some  of  the  principles  which  accompany  it  in  the  vegetable,  when 
it  undergoes  a  kind  of  fermentation  which  converts  it  into  succinate 
of  ammonia.  If  we  observe  that  1  equivalent  of  succinate  of  am- 
monia is  equal,  in  its  elementary  composition,  to  1  equivalent  of 
asparagin  plus  2  equivalents  of  water  and  2  equivalents  of  hydrogen, 

2(NH, -i-HO),  C,H^Oa= C,H,N,Ob -f  2H0 -f- 2H, 
we  may  admit  that  asparagin  assimilates  to  itself  2  equivalents  of 
water  and  2  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  produced  by  the  putrefaction 
ensuing  in  the  liquid,  which  excites  a  reducing  action  in  nearly  ail 
analogous  cases. 

Under  the  influence  of  sulphuric  and  chlorohydric  acid,  and  of 
nitric  free  from  nitrous  acid,  asparagin  is  decomposed  into  ammonia 
and  a  new  acid,  called  aspartio  C8HjN0b,2H0,  which  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  readily  so  in  the  aeids,  with  which  it  afterward 
parts  with  difficulty  by  evaporation.  It  crystallizes  in  small  pearly 
leaflets;  and  may  also  bo  obtained  by  boiling  asparagin  with  a 
solution  of  potassa,  when  ammonia  is  disengaged,  and  the  liquor 
contains  aspartate  of  potassa, 

C,H,N,0„+2HO=CJI,NO,,2HO-fNH,. 
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If  asparagin  be  treated  with  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  bimalate  of  ammonia  (NHg,HO+HO), 
CjHjO,  is  fornaed,  nitrogen  being  disengaged  at  the  same  time. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  nitric  acid,  the  asparagin  is  converted 
into  aspartic  acid  and  ammonia,  while  the  ammonia  has  been  con- 
sumed by  the  nitrons  acid,  yielding  water  and  free  nitrogen;  and 
the  aspartic  acid,  having  combiaed  with  2  equivalents  of  water  in 
the  nascent  state,  has  been  changed  into  bimalate  of  ammonia, 
according  to  the  equation, 

C,njNO„2HO+2HO=(NH3,HO+HO),0,H,0,. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  aspartic  acid  and  asparagin  may  be 
considered  as  malic  acid,  united  to  1  or  2  equivalents  of  ammonia 
NHg ;  that  is,  as  two  amides  of  malic  acid.  This  view  of  the  con- 
stitution of  these  substances  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  other 
amides,  s«ch  as  oxamide,  butyramide,  etc.,  yield,  with  nitric  charged 
with  nitrous  acid,  decompositions  analogous  to  those  produced  by  as- 
partic add  and  asparagin,  and  are  converted  into  oxaGc,  butyric  acid, 
etc.,  vrith  disengagement  of  nitrogen. 

Phhridzin  C^Hj^O,. 

§  1496.  Phloridzin  exists  in  the  fresh  bark  of  the  apple,  pear, 
plum,  and  cherry  tree,  and  ia  generally  extracted  from  the  bark  of 
the  roots  of  the  apple,  by  digesting  it  in  weak  alcohol,  when  the 
phloridzin  dissolves  and  separates  by  evaporation  in  silky  aeiculse, 
which  are  purified  by  reerystalliaation  in  alcohol.  Boiling  water 
dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  phloridzin,  while  it  scarcely  retains 
^  part  of  it  after  cooling ;  and  alcohol  dissolves  it  readily,  the 
solution  exerting  no  reaction  on  litmus.  The  solution  of  phlo- 
ridzin in  alcohol  exerts  a  rotatory  power  toward  the  left.  It  loses 
water  when  heated,  and  is  subsequently  decomposed  at  about  392°. 
Dilute  mineral  acids  dissolve  phloridaiu  when  cold,  while  if  heat  be 
applied  the  liquid  becomes  clouded,  and  deposits  a  new  substance, 
phloretin  G^^L,0^,  which  ia  obtained  in  crystalline  lamellEe  by  solu- 
lution  in  alcohol. 

mycyrrhizin  C3aH„0,3,2H0. 

§  1497.  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  sweet  substance  found  in 
the  aqueous  extract  of  liquorice-root,  {glycyrrhisa glabra^  from  which 
it  is  extracted  by  adding  to  the  concentrated  liquid  almost  any 
acid,  which  yields  a  flaky  precipitate  collecting  into  a  tarry  mass. 
This  substance,  when  dried,  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  which 
again  deposits  it,  by  evaporation,  in  the  form  of  an  amorphous 
brownish-yellow  mass.  Crlycyrrhiain  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  nearly  insoluble  when  the  water  contains  an  acid;  while 
it  dissolves  freely  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  iu  ether. 
Analysis  has  assigned  to  it  the  formula  Qlg^^0^„2'&(i,  and  its  so- 
lution produces,  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  precipitate  of  the  formula 
2PbO,G3„H^O^. 
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§  1498.  By  cauaing  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  to  act  on  the  am- 
moniacal  salts  formed  hy  the  organic  acids,  or  on  the  corresponding 
amidea,  anew  elasa  of  substancea,  called  nitriU,  is  obtained,  the  com- 
position of  which  may  be  represented  by  cyanhydrates  of  carburetted 
hydrogen,  and  which  regenerate,  by  the  action  of  the  alkaliea,  the 
acid  of  the  original  ammoniacal  salt,  by  seizing  on  the  water  and 
disengaging  ammonia.  We  shall  give  some  examples  of  their  curi- 
ous reactions. 

Aeetonitril  CJIJU. 

§  1499.  By  heating  crystallized  acetate  of  ammonia  with  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  aliquid  is  obtained  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions. 
In  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  first  digested  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
then  distilled  successively  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  oaleinedmag- 
nesia.  The  liquid,  which  ia  called  acetonitril,'^  hoils  at  170.6°,  and 
ita  formula  C^HgN  corresponds  to  4  vol.  of  vapour.  In  contact 
with  hydrated  potassa,  ammonia  and  acetic  acid  are  regenerated : 
C.H^lSf +4H0 = C,H,03,H0 -H  NH3. 

Potasaium  decomposes  it  when  cold,  cyanide  of  potassium  being 
formed,  and  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen  dia- 
eneaged. 

Aeetonitril  appears  to  be  identical  with  methylocyanohydric  ether 
CaHjjCaN,  but  alkalies  do  not  act  upon  it  as  upon  other  compound 
ethera,  since  they  convert  it  into  acetic  acid  and  ammonia. 

Acetonitril  is  also  produced  when  acetamide  Cfifi^^Yls  is  heated 
with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  Acetamide,  which  ia  obtained  by 
treating  acetic  ether  with  ammonia,  is  white,  and  crystallizes  in 
prismatic  aciculas,  melting  at  172.4°,  and  boiling  at  about  428°. 

Chloraeetate  of  ammonia  (NHjiHOljOjCljOj  and  chloracetamide 

C^CljO^NHj  furnish,  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  percklori- 

nated  acetonitril  CjCljK,  which  boils  at  177.8°,  and  yields  chlora- 

cetic  acid,  when  the  corresponding  compound  forma  acetic  acid. 

Butyronitril  OjHjN. 

§  1500,  The  butyrate  of  ammonia  and  butyramide,  heated  with 
anhydrona  phosphoric  acid,  yield  butyronitril  CgH^N,  an  oily  liquid, 
boihng  at  245.3°,  and  which  potassium  converts  into  cyamide  of 
potaasium,  hydrogen,  and  a  new  carburetted  hydrogen.  Its  for- 
mula OjH^  corresponds  to  4  vol.  of  vapour. 
Valeronitrily  C,oHjJ?. 

1 1501.  Valeramide,  heated  with  anhydroua  phosphoric  acid,  pro- 
duces valeronitril  Ci(,Hi|N',a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  257°,  which 
is  decomposed  by  potassium,  when  cold,  into  cyanide,  hydrogen, 
and  a  new  carburetted  hydrogen. 

*■  It  Biaj  be  termeil  wethjocyflnhydrio  auid. — /.  C.B. 
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PRODUCTS  OF  CYANOGEN". 


g  1502.  Cyanogen  is  always  a  product  of  the  decomposition  by 
heat,  in  the  presence  of  alkalies,  of  nitrogenous  organic  substaoees. 
Its  stucly,  and  that  of  its  numerous  derivatives,  should  therefore  find 
a  place  among  substaaces  of  the  organic  kingdom ;  but  its  compounds 
play  too  considerable  a  part  in  chemical  processes  and  are  too  fre- 
quently used  in  the  examination  of  the  salts  of  various  metals  to 
allow  us  to  postpone  their  consideration  until  the  end  of  the  course. 
These  reasons  have  induced  us  to  describe,  in  the  first  part  of  our 
course,  cyanogen  and  its  compound  with  hydrogen,  cyanohydric 
acid.  We  have  seen  that  cyanogen  behaves,  in  its  compounds,  like 
the  simple  metalloid  substances,  particularly  like  chlorine,  and  wo 
have  described  in  detail  the  principal  compounds  it  forms  with  the 
metals,  the  simple  and  multiple  cyanides,  which  are  very  important 
compounds,  both  on  account  of  their  use  in  dyeing,  and  in  chemical 
analysis.  It  stii!  remains  to  us  to  describe  tne  compounds  of  cya- 
nogen with  several  metalloids,  chlorine,  iodine,  oxygen,  sulphur,  and 
several  more  complicated  combinations,  which  present  some  points  of 
peculiar  interest  for  our  chemical  theories. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  CYANOGEN  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  150-3.  As  yet  only  two  compounda  of  cyanogen  with  chlorine 
are  known,  the  elementary  composition  of  which  is  exactly  the  same, 
while  their  properties  are  wholly  difi'erent,  one  of  the  compounds 
being  gaseous  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  our  climate,  and  the 
other  solid  and  boiling  only  at  about  390°.  The  gaseous  chloride 
of  cyanogen  CyCl  or  CgNOl  is  obtained  by  causing  chlorine  to  act 
on  moist  cyanide  of  mercury,  which  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  fol- 
lowing ec[uation : 

HgCy-l-2Cl--HgCI+CyCl. 

It  is  also  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  through  a 
concentrated  solution  of  cyanohydric  acid,  when  the  gaseous  chlo- 
ride of  cyanogen  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  disengaged  by 
gently  heating  the  liquid,  the  gas  being  dried  by  passing  it  over 
chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  a  colourless  gas,  of  a  strong  odour,  caus- 
ing tears,  liquefying  at  about  10.4°,  and  solidifying  at  —0.4°. 
Thus,  this  substance  passes  through  three  states  in  a  very  small 
change  of  temperature.  Water  dissolves  about  25  times  its  vol., 
and  alcohol  and  ether  50  times  its  vol.  of  it.  Liquid  chloride  of  cy- 
anogen soon  passes  into  the  solid  modification,  called  solid  chloride 
of  cyanogen.  If,  in  fact,  it  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  it  undergoes  at  first  no  change,  and  if  the  tube  be 
broken,  it  is  wholly  evolved  in  the  gaseous  state,  irhile,  in  a  few  days, 
long  prismatic  crystals,  ultimately  occupying  the  whole  maas,  wilt 
he  found  to  be  developed.     If  the  tube  be  then  broken,  no  gas  is 
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disengaged,  and  wo  find  only  crystals  melting  at  284°,  and  boiling 
at  374°.  Solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  directly  formed,  when  an- 
hydrous prussic  acid  is  poured  into  a  large  bottle  filled  with  dry 
chlorine  and  exposed  to  tlio  sun.  The  density  of  the  vapour  of 
solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
gaseous  chloride,  for  which  reason  the  formula  CyCl  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  gaseous  chloride,  and  the  formula  OyjCla  to  the  solid. 
The  equivalents  of  these  substances  are  therefore  represented  by  4 
gaseous  volumes. 

The  two  chlorides  of  cyanogen  combine  directly  with  ammoniacal 
gas,  and  form  solid  compounds,  of  which  the  formulje  are, 

For  the  gaseous  chloride 2S'E^,CyOl. 

"       solid  chloride 3NH3,Oy3Cij. 

The  first  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  second  is  insoluble. 

Two  compounds  of  cyanogen  with  bromine  and  iodino  are  also 
known. 

COMPOUNDS  OE  CT^IKOGEN  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  1504.  Four  isomeric  compounds  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen  are 
known,  eyanio  aeid,  cyanuric  acid,  cyamelide,  and/«immwT  acid,  the 
first  two  of  which  appear  to  present  the  same  relations  of  constitu- 
tion aa  the  gaseous  and  solid  chlorides  of  cyanogen. 

By  digesting  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  with  water,  chlorohydric 
acid  and  a  solid  white  substance,  cyanuric  acid  CJ3O3,  are  formed : 

The  same  compound  is  found  under  many  other  circumstances,  and 
particularly  when  certain  substances  of  animal  origin  are  decom- 
posed. A  solution  of  the  substance  in  hot  water  again  deposits  it,  on 
cooling,  in  crystals,  which  are  hydrated  and  present  the  formula  Cy^Oj, 
7H0,  while,  when  dried  at  212°,  the  formula  becomes  CyjOjSHO ; 
that  deposited  from  a  nitric  or  chlorohydric  solution  also  present- 
ing the  latter  composition.  The  3  equiv.  of  water  are  basic,  and  may 
he  replaced  partially  or  wholly  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  base ; 
and,  in  fact,  three  series  of  cyanides  are  known,  of  which  the  general 
formulse  are 

(RO-i-2HO),Cy303,     (2RO+HO),Oya03,     3EO,0y3O3. 

Cyanuric  is  therefore  a  tribasic  acid. 

Cyanuric  acid,  heated  in  a  small  glass  retort,  passes  over  wholly 
in  distillation,  but  is  then  deeply  changed,  for  the  distilled  product 
forms  a  very  volatile  liquid,  of  an  odour  resembling  concentrated 
acetic  acid,  and  which  reddens  litmus  and  behaves  like  a  powerful 
acid.  Its  composition  is  the  same  as  that  of  cyanuric  acid  dried 
a.t  212°,  but  it  forms  only  one  scries  of  salts,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  monobasic  acid.     The   formula  CyO,HO   has  been 
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assigned  to  this  acid,  called  ei/anie,  and  to  its  salts  the  general 
formula  RO_,Ct?0. 

Cyanic  acid  la  spontaneously  converted  into  an  isomeric  substance, 
called  cyamdide,  lYhile  the  transformation  does  not  take  place  so 
long  as  the  cyanic  acid  is  kept  at  a  very  low  temperature ;  but,  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  the  liquid  soon  becomes  clouded,  while  at 
the  same  time  its  temperature  rises,  spontaneously,  and  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  solid  mass,  resembling  porcelain.  This  is  cyaraelide, 
a  wholly  neutral  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  which  reproduces  the  original  cyanic  acid  by  distillation. 

Cyanic  acid  may  also  be  transformed,  i^ectly,  into  cyanuric  acid, 
by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  or  acetic  acid  to  a  concentrated 
solution  of  cyanate  of  potassa,  which  converts  the  salt  into  cyanurate. 

Cyanic  acid  may  be  prepared,  directly,  in  several  ways : 

1.  By  passing  cyanogen  gas  through  a  solution  of  potassa  or  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  cyanate  of  potassa  and  cyanide  of  potassium  are 
formed,  the  reaction  being  similar  to  that  of  chlorine  on  alkaline 
lixiviie,  when  it  converts  them  into  hypochlorites,  (§  450) : 

2K0  -|-2Cy=KO,CyO  -J-KCy. 

2.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  prussiate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of 
potassa  or  peroxide  of  manganese,  when  cyanic  acid  passes  over 
in  distillation.  The  mixture  may  also  be  roasted  in  the  air,  and 
then  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  cyanate  of 


.  By  fusing  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  at  a  red-heat,  and  throw- 
ing litharge  into  the  melted  mass  as  long  as  the  former  is  reduced. 
Boiling  alcohol  then  dissolves  the  cyanate  of  potassa  formed. 

The  fourth  isomeric  modification  of  cyanic  acid,  fulmmie  acid, 
is  formed  under  quite  peculiar  conditions.  Mercury  or  silver  being 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  nitric  acid,  a  very  powerful 
reaction  ensues,  and  various  products  of  the  oxidation  of  alcohol 
pass  into  the  receiver,  among  which  may  be  distinguished  aldehyde, 
acetic  acid,  formic  acid,  and  nitrous,  acetic,  and  formic  ethers.  A 
crystalline  salt,  which  is  the  fulminate  of  mercury  or  silver,  is  de- 
posited in  the  retort. 

The  composition  of  fulminic  acid  is  the  same  as  that  of  cyanic 
and  cyanuric  acids,  but  it  is  a  bibasic  acid,  the  formula  of  which 
should  be  written  CyjOj.SHO,  since  it  forms,  in  fact,  two  series  of 
salts,  of  which  the  general  formula  are  (RO-|-HO),CyjOa  and  2R0, 
CVaOj.  The  formulse  of  the  fulminates  of  mereuiy  and  silver  are 
2HgO,0y3Oaaud2AgO,CyaOa;  and  by  treating  the  fulminate  of  sil- 
ver with  potassa,  only  one-half  of  the  silver  is  precipitated,  while 
a  double  fulminate,  of  the  formula  (AgO-|-KO),Cy50j,  is  obtained. 

The  dry  fulminates  detonate  with  extreme  violence,  either  by 
percussion  or  when  heated.  Fulminate  of  mercury  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  perciission  caps  for  firearms. 
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They  are  prepared  on  a  large  scale,  by  dissolving  1  part  of  mer- 
cury in  12  of  nitric  acid  of  a  density  of  1.36,  adding  to  the  solution 
11  parts  of  alcohol,  at  0,80,  and  then  gently  heating  the  mixtnre  in 
a  distilling  apparatus,  in  order  to  condense  the  disengaged  volatile 
products,  which  may  be  used  in  another  operation.  The  liquid 
remaining  in  the  retort  deposits  the  fulminate  on  cooling. 

Metallio  Sulphocyanides  and  Sitlphocyanohydric  Aeid. 

§  1505.  By  heating  to  a  dull-red  an  intimate  mixture  of  2  parta 
of  prussiate  of  potash  and  1  part  of  sulphur,  and  then  treating  it 
with  boiling  alcohol,  sulphoeyanide  of  potassium  KS,CyS  is  depo- 
sited in  small  crystalline  aciculfe ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
cyanate  of  potaasa,  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  and  the  base 
is  replaced  by  a  corresponding  quantity  of  sulphur.  A  larger  quan- 
tity 18  obtained  by  heating  46  parts  of  prussiate  of  potash,  IT  parts 
of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  16  of  sulphur,  and  treating  the  mass 
with  boiling  alcohol. 

If  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  be  distilled  with  phosphoric  acid, 
aulphoeyanohydric  acid  CyS,HS  is  obtained,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  IS,  boweTer,  decomposed.  Acetate  of  lead  may  also  be 
poured  into  the  solution  of  the  eulphocyanide  of  potassium,  when 
sulphocyanide  of  lead  PbS,CyS  is  precipitated,  and  is  decomposed 
by  aulfhydric  acid,  a  colourless  acid  liquor,  reddening  litmus,  being 
formed. 

Free  sulphocyanohydric  acid,  and  tho  alkaline  sulphocyanides, 
yield,  with  sesquisalts  of  iron,  precipitates  of  a  blood-red  colour, 
,  which  reaction  is  often  used  to  detect  these  salts. 

By  pouring  into  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  eulphocyanide,  6  or  8 
times  its  volume  of  concentrated  chlorohydric  acid,  a  deposit  of 
small  white  aciculEe  is  formed,  which  are  to  be  washed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  cold  water.  It  is  a  new  acid,  called  persulphocyanoAy- 
dric,  of  the  formula  CySa,HS.  This  acid  may  be  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  is  deposited  from  it,  on  cooling,  in  small  crystalline  aci- 
culse.  It  is  a  feeble  acid,  which  combines  directly,  without  altera- 
tion, under  certain  conditions,  while  under  other  conditions  it  is 
decomposed,  Persulphocyanohydric  acid,  and  eulpho cyan o hydrate 
of  ammonia,  yield,  when  heated,  a  great  number  of  new  substances, 
as  yet  but  imperfectly  known. 
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§  1506.  A  large  number  of  volatile  sul)atances,  i 
rally  a  powerful  and  frequently  an  agreeable  odour,  adapting  tliem 
for  the  toilet,  are  extracted  from  vegetables ;  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  them  arc  liquid,  while  some  are  solid  at  the  ordinary  temper- 
ature. These  substances  are  in  general  prepared  by  expressing 
the  juice  of  the  vegetables  which  contain  them,  and  distilling  it  with 
water,  when  the  essential  oil  passes  over  with  the  water,  and,  as  it 
is  generally  less  volatile  than  the  latter,  the  proportion  which  passes 
over,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  water,  is  the  greater  as  the 
difference  between  the  boiling  point  of  water  and  that  of  the  oil  is 
less.  Parts  of  the  vegetables  themselves,  the  flowers  for  example, 
are  frequently  distilled  with  water,  and  when  the  essential  oil  is 
lighter  than  water,  the  products  are  collected  in  a  bottle  of  peculiar 
shape,  {fig.  684,)  called  Aflorence  reeeiver.  The  bottle  is 
conical,  and  has  a  lateral  tube  communicating  with  the  bot- 
tom, and  of  which  the  orifice  is  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
mouth  a  of  the  bottle.  The  water  and  oil  distilled  pass 
into  the  bottle  through  the  month  a,  the  oil  forming  the 
,  upper  stratum ;  and  when  the  bottle  is  filled  above  the 
I  level  of  the  orifice  e,  the  water  escapes  through  the  lat- 
^  ter,  and  the  essential  oil  Soats  on  its  surface,  in  a  layer 
■"  of  a  thickness  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  neck 
of  the  bottle,  and  which  is  removed  from  time  to  time 
with  a  pipette.  An  ordinary  alembic  is  used  for  distillation,  hut 
the  vegetables  subjected  to  the  operation  must  not  be  allowed  to 
reach  a  temperature  above  212°,  in  order  to  avoid  the  generation  of 
empyreumatic  products,  which,  distilling  at  the  same  time  as  the 
essential  oil,  would  injure  its  flavour.  In  order  to  prevent  these 
accidents,  the  vegetables  are  placed  in  bags,  or  metallic  vessels 
pierced  with  holes,  and  kept  above  the  liquid  in  the  cucurbit,  in  the 
space  traversed  by  the  vapour. 

As  the  water  which  has  distilled  over  with  the  essential  oil  gene- 
rally dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  it,  sufficient  to  impart  to  it  its 
odour,  it  is  carefully  collected  and  sold.  Thus,  while  distilling 
orange-fiowers  with  water,  a  certain  quantity  of  essence  of  orange- 
fiower  collects  at  the  top  of  the  florence  receiver,  while  a  water, 
possessing  a  very  agreeable  smell,  and  which  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  urange-fiower  water ,  ia  found  under  it. 

The  quantity  of  essential  oil  which  exists  in  the  portions  of  vege- 
tables subjected  to  distillation  is  frequently  so  small  that  no  sepa- 
rate oil  can  be  obtained,  but  only  an  odoriferous  water.     The  same 
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tiling  occurs  ivlicn  the  Ijoilmg  point  of  the  easential  oil  is  very  high ; 
and  iii  the  latter  case,  the  fresJi  water  in  the  cucurbit  is  replaced 
by  irater  saturated  with  salt,  which  boils  at  230°,  and  the  vessel 
containing  the  flowers  is  suspended  in  this  water ;  when  the  tension 
of  the  vapour  of  the  oil  is  necessarily  greater  in  this  hotter  space, 
and  a  larger  quantity  of  it  passes  over. 

Some  essential  oils  would  be  very  easily  injured  by  boat,  and  at 
other  times  the  Sowers  in  which  they  exist  contain  alterable  princi- 
ples, and  the  distilled  oil  is  far  from  possessing  the  odoui-  of  the 
flower.  They  are  then  not  distilled,  and  we  are  satisfied  with  sepa- 
rating the  oil  by  dissolving  it  in  a  fixed  oil,  of  itself  inodorous, 
poppy-oil  for  example ;  for  which  purpose  the  flowers  are  spread 
thiJnly  oyer  woollen  cloths  soaked  in  poppy-oil,  when  the  cloths  are 
piled  on  each  other,  and  the  whole  placed  under  a  press. 

Essential  oils  differ  materially  from  each  other,  both  in  their  com- 
position and  chemical  reactions ;  and,  if  due  regard  be  paid  to  the 
nature  of  the  compounds  from  which  they  are  derived,  we  are  led  to 
divide  them  among  those  series  most  differing  from  organic  bodies. 
A  great  number  of  oils  contain  only  carbon  and  hydrogen,  while 
others  also  contain  oxygen,  and,  lastly,  some  few  contain  sulphur. 
We  shall  therefore  divide  them  into  three  groups,  and  include  in  the 
first,  those  oils  which  are  composed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  alone; 
in  the  second,  those  which  contain,  in  addition,  oxygen ;  and  in  the 
third,  the  sulphuretted  essential  oils. 

HYDKOCAEBUfiETrED  ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

§  1507.  The  composition  of  the  greater  number  of  these  oils  cor- 
responds to  the  formula  C,Hj,  and  we  therefore  here  find  a  great 
number  of  isomeric  substances,  the  chemical  properties  of  which  are 
so  similar  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  very  delicate  characters  to 
prove  their  non-identity.  The  mobility  of  their  molecular  constitu- 
tion is  such,  that  by  distilling,  or  forming  them  into  compounds 
from  which  they  are  subsequently  separated,  their  nature  is  changed. 

Essential  Oil  of  Terpentine  or  Terehethene  CajIIig. 

§  1508.  This  is  the  most  important  of  the  ^sentia!  oils,  on  ac- 
count of  its  application  in  the  arts,  being  used  in  the  preparation 
of  varnishes,  and,  in  general,  as  a  solvent  for  certain  substances, 
which  it  deposits,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  on  the  surface  of 
bodies  coated  with  the  solution. 

A  viscous  substance,  called  terpentine,  consisting  essentially  of  a 
resin,  colophony,  or  common  resin  dissolved  in  oil  of  terpentine, 
exudes  from  the  trees  of  the  family  of  the  coniferie,  chiefly  from  the 
pines.  By  distilling  terpentine  with  water,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
essential  oil  is  carried  over  by  the  vapour  of  water,  in  which  state  it 
Btill  contains  a  small  quantity  of  resm,  partly  formed  \>j  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  oil  by  contact  with  the  air.  In  order  to  purify  it,  it  is 
again  distilled  with  water,  dried  by  leaving  it  for  some  time  over 
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chloride  of  cfileium,  and  again  distilled  for  tlie  last  time  by  itself, 
avoiding  as  mucli  as  possible  the  contact  of  the  air. 

The  essential  oil  extracted  from  the  various  terpentines  of  com- 
merce is  far  from  being  identical,  and  appears  to  vary  according  to 
the  tree  ■which  has  produced  it.  French  oil  of  terpentine,  produced 
by  the  pinua  maritima  which  grows  in  the  south  of  France,  is  a 
colourless,  very  volatile  liquid,  of  a  characteristic  smell  and  an 
acrid  and  burning  taste.  Its  density  at  32°  is  0.875,  while  the 
density  of  its  vapour  is  4.76 ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  its  equiva- 
lent is  represented  by  4  volumes  of  vapour,  like  that  of  the  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  hitherto  described,  its  formula  should  be  written 
CjqHjj.  Oil  of  terpentine,  which  we  shall  call,  for  brevity's  sake, 
terebenthen,*  boils  at  about  300°,  the  boiling  point  being  rarely 
constant.  It  deviates  polarized  light  to  the  left,  while  the  various 
oils  differ  from  each  other  in  the  intensity  of  their  rotatory  power ; 
some  even  producing  deviation  to  the  right,  as  the  oil  extracted 
from  the  pinus  tada  of  Carolina,  which  is  chiefly  used  in  England. 
Moreover,  the  same  terebenthen  does  not  maintain  an  identical 
rotatory  power  when  it  is  subjected  to  successive  distillations, 
and  its  molecular  constitution  appears  to  be  modified  by  the  simple 
process  of  distillation ;  these  modifications  being  much  more  decided 
when  the  distillation  is  effected  under  high  pressure,  and,  conse- 
quently, at  a  more  elevated  temperature.  An  oil  of  terpentine 
having  been  kept  boiling,  for  several  hours,  under  a  pressure  of  8 
or  10  atmospheres,  more  than  one-half  of  it  was  converted  into  an 
isomeric  product  which  did  not  boil  under  464°. 

Terebenthen  dissolves  but  slightly  in  water,  communicating  to 
it,  however,  its  characteristic  odour ;  and  it  dissolves  freely  in  alco-  - 
hoi,  ether,  and  the  fixed  oils.     It  dissolves  a  large  proportion  of 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  several  organic  compounds. 

1 1509.  Terebentiien,  left  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  water, 
deposits  colourless  crystals,  which  have  been  improperly  called  hy- 
drate of  terebenthen,  because  their  composition  corresponds  to  the 
formula  C^H,„6H0.  A  much  larger  quantity  of  this  compound  is 
obtained  by  leaving  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  oil  of  terpentine,  2 
parts  of  ordinary  nitric  acid,  and  1  part  of  alcohol  at  0.80,  to  itself 
for  several  months,  during  which  time  it  is  frequently  shaken; 
when  a  crystalline  magma  is  formed,  which  is  expressed  between 
tissue-paper,  and  redissolved  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  is  de- 
posited in  small  prismatic  crystals  on  cooling.  By  redissolving  it 
in  boiling  alcohol,  it  yields  large  crystals,  which  melt  at  217.4'', 
while,  at  a  more  elevated  temperature,  they  lose  2  equivalents  of 
water,  and  form  a  new  hydrate  C,[,Hjg,4H0,  which  distils  at  about 
482°  without  change.  The  density  of  its  vapour  being  6.26,  the 
equivalent  G^B.^g,4:IlO  is  represented  by  2  volumes. 

*  Called  CampJiine  in  the  U.  S,,  wJien  purified  \>j  diatillatiou. — J.  C.  B. 
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§  1510.  Tcrebeathen  eombincs  readilj  ivitli  cblorohydric  acid 
gas,  and  abeorlis  large  quantitiea  of  it,  ■with  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, the  saturated  liquid  depositing  crystals,  on  cooling,  varying 
in  proportion  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oil,  and  which  are 
purified  by  re  crystallization  in  boOing  alcohol.  The  crystals  melt  at 
302°,  the  substance  boiling  at  about  338°,  with  partial  decomposi- 
tion ;  and  its  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  Oj|,HjgHCl, 
showing  it  to  be  a  ehhrohydrate  of  terebenthen,  which  is  some- 
times called  artificial  camphor :  it  deviates  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion to  the  left.  The  liquid  which  floats  on  the  crystals,  in  the 
preparation  of  artificial  camphor,  is  itself  a  liquid  chlorohi/drate  of 
terebenthen,  of  the  same  composition  as  the  solid  chlorohydrate, 
but  which  does  not  solidify  at  any  temperature. 

If  solid  chlorohydrate  of  terebenthen  be  passed  over  caustic 
lime  heated  to  redness,  a  liquid  carburetted  hydrogen  separates 
from  it,  having  the  same  composition  and  boiling  point  as  the  ori- 
ginal terebenthen,  but  differing  from  it  by  exerting  no  action  on 
polarized  light :  it  has  been  called  oamphilen.  It  also  combines  with 
gaseous  chlorohydric  acid,  yielding,  at  the  same  time,  a  solid  and  a 
liquid  chlorohydrate  ;  and  it  is  therefore  composed  of  at  least  two 
distinct  liquids,  like  terebenthen  itself.  By  decomposing  the 
liquid  chlorohydrate  of  terebenthen  by  means  of  lime,  an  essen- 
tial oil  is  separated  having  no  action  on  polarized  light,  and  yield- 
ing only  liquid  chlorohydrate  with  chlorohydrio  acid,  which  new  oil 
has  been  called  terebilen.  Bromohydric  and  iodohydrie  aoids  pro- 
duce compounds  similar  to  those  of  chlorohydrio  acid. 

§  1511.  Terebenthen  undergoes  very  curious  isomeric  modifica- 
tions by  contact  with  sulphuric  acid.  By  mixing,  in  a  well-cooled 
flask,  oU  of  terpentine  with  about  ^  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  leaving  the  mixture  to  itself  during  24  hours,  shying  it  fre- 
quently, a  red  and  viscous  liquid  is  obtained ;  and  after  allowing  it 
to  rest  for  some  time,  the  supernatant  oil  is  decanted,  when  a  black 
residue,  saturated  with  acid,  remains  in  the  flask.  If  the  decanted 
oil  be  distilled,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  first  passes  over, 
and  then  an  essential  oil,  having  the  same  composition,  density,  and 
boiling  point  as  terebenthen,  but  differing  from  it  in  exerting  no 
rotatory  power  on  polarized  light,  and  in  forming  with  chlorohy- 
drio acid  gas  a  compound  of  the  formula  2Cg£|Hi(,H01,  which  con- 
sequently contains  one-half  less  chlorohydrio  acid  than  the  chlo- 
rohydrate of  terebenthen.      This   essential   oil   has  been   called 


The  essential  oil  modified  by  sulphuric  acid  is  not  solely  com- 
posed of  teroben,  and  when  it  has  sepai'ated  by  distillation,  and  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  590°,  a  new  product  is  obtained,  composed 
of  a  viscous  oil,  which  is  bleached  by  being  distilled  over  an  alloy 
of  potassium  and  antimony,  (§1017).  This  liquid  is  highly  tiicArac  ; 
light  which  passes  through  it  normally  being  colourless,  while  that 
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obliquely  refracted  by  it,  particularly  at  certain  angles  of  incidence, 
exhibits  a  beautiful  indigo  colour.  Its  density  is  0.940  at  48.2°, 
and  it  has  no  rotatory  power.  It  absorbs  chlorohydric  acid  gas, 
but  without  forming  any  fixed  compound,  for  carbonate  of  lune 
readily  abstracts  the  chlorohydric  acid.  The  name  of  colophen 
has  been  given  to  this  gas,  the  composition  of  ivhich  is  the  same  as 
that  of  terebenthen ;  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  obtained  by 
the  direct  distillation  of  resin. 

Chlorine  acts  powerfully  on  terebenthen  and  its  isomeric  com- 
pounds, chlorohydric  acid  being  disengaged,  while  a  viscous,  co- 
lourless liquid  is  formed,  having  the  smell  of  camphor,  and  which 
is  quadrichlorinated  terebenthen,  its  formula  being  CjqHjjCI^. 

Oil  of  Lemons,  or  Citrene  Ca„H,5. 
§  1512.  Lemon-peel  contains  an  agree  able -smelling  essential  oil, 
of  an  identical  composition  with  terebenthen,  and  which  we  shall  call 
citren.  It  may  be  extracted  by  expressing  the  yellow  part  of  the 
lemon  peel,  but  it  is  more  generally  separated  by  distilling  the  peel 
with  water,  in  which  case  tho  smell  of  the  oil  is,  however,  less 
grateful.  Oitren  boils  at  about  SS8°,  and  its  density  is  0.847  at 
71.6°,  while  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  the  same  as  that  of  tere- 
benthen, for  which  reason  it  has  received  the  same  formula  OjoH,, ; 
but  it  polarizes  to  the  right.  It  combines  with  chlorohydric  gas 
forming  a  liquid  and  a  solid  chlorohydrate  having  the  same  composi- 
tion. These  ehloroh^drates  of  citren  contain  twice  as  much  chlo- 
rohydric acid  as  the  chlorohydrate  of  terebenthen,  and  their  for- 
mulae is  therefore  G^^'B.^,2RCl 

Oil  of  Oranges,  or  OH  of  Neroli  CjoHij. 
§  1513.  Orange-peel,  like  lemon-peel,  contains  an  essential  oil,  to 
which  it  owes  its  fragrance,  and  of  which  the  formula  CaoH^e  is  the 
same.  It  yields,  with  chlorohydric  acid,  a  solid  and  a  liquid  product, 
of  an  identical  composition  ^ith  tho  chlorohydrates  of  citren;  and 
it  polarizes  to  the  right- 
In  the  bergamot,  in  juniper-berries,  in  the  seeds  of  pai'sley,  and 
many  other  vegetables,  essential  oils  of  tho  composition  CjEC^  are 
found,  but  which  are  distinguished  by  certain  chemical  properties, 
and  by  their  rotatory  powers,  from  the  essential  oils  just  described.  Es- 
sential oils  of  bergamot,  Seville  oranges,  cedrat,  caraway,  and  limes 
rotate  toward  the  right.  Essential  oils  of  the  same  composition  are 
obtained  in  the  distUlation  of  several  organic  substances.  Certain 
kinds  of  bitumen  yield  a  yellowish  liquid,  petrokn,  which  may  be 
made  perfectly  colourless  by  distilling  it  over  potassium,  and  pre- 
senting the  same  composition  with  oil  of  toifcntine.  But  as  it  boils 
at  536°,  and  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  double,  its  formula  should 
be  written  G.SS.„^ 
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1 1514.  These  oils  being  numerous,  and  their  chemical  properties 
very  varioi:^,  we  shall  descrihe  only  the  most  important  and  best 
known  of  them. 


§  1515.  The  name  of  camphors,  or  stearoptens,  has  been  given  to 
neutral  compounds,  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  volatile,  hav- 
ing an  odour  resembling  those  of  ordinary  camphor,  and  applicable 
to  tlie  same  uses.  We  shall  here  treat  only  of  the  camphor  from 
Japan  and  that  from  Borneo. 

Ja^an  Camphor  CjoHjgOjQ. 

§  1516.  Japan  camphor  ia  extracted  from  the  laurus  eamphora, 
the  wood  of  which  tree  contains  it  so  abundantly  that  small  ciTStals 
of  it  are  seen  in  the  fissures.  The  trunk  and  branches  are  split  into 
small  pieces  and  distilled  with  water  in  iron  boilers,  covered  with  an 
earthen  capital  filled  with  straw  or  small  twigs,  on  which  the  cam- 
phor sublimes  and  crystallizes  in  the  shape  of  erttde  camphor.  It 
is  distilled  with  a  small  quantity  of  lime  and  charcoal  in  flat-bottomed 
vessels,  resembling  those  used  for  the  sublimation  of  chlorohydrate 
of  ammonia,  (§  516,)  when  the  camphor  sublimes  at  the  upper  part, 
and  forms  crystalline,  colourless,  and  transparent  masses,  such  as 
are  found  in  commerce.  At  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  tension 
of  the  vapour  of  camphor  is  very  feeble,  and,  nevertheless,  it  ex- 
hales an  intense  and  characteristic  odour ;  while,  when  kept  in  a 
close-stoppered  bottle,  the  vapour  condenses  on  its  sides,  and  foima 
small  brilliant  crystals,  remarkable  for  their  sharpness.  Camphor 
melts  at  347°,  and  boils  at  about  410",  its  density  being  0.986,  and 
the  density  of  its  vapour  5,32.  Prom  its  great  elasticity  it  is  very 
difficult  to  pulverize.  Its  chemical  composition  corresponds  to  the 
formula  G^^fi,  which  is  generally  written  CjoH^gOg;  its  equivalent 
then  corresponding  to  4  volumes  of  vapour.  Camphor  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  more  freely  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  it  burns  with  a  white  and  smoky  flame. 
Camphor  obtained  from  the  family  of  the  laurels,  when  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  rotates  toward  the  right. 

Chlorine  does  not  act  readily  on  camphor,  but  when  dissolved  in 
chloride  of  phosphorus  PClj,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine, 
it  yields  chlorinated  camphor  C|„H„ClgO„  which  is  separated  from 
the  perchloride  of  phosphoric  by  washing  it  with  water  and  weak 
solutions  of  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Camphor  absorbs  chlorohydrie  acid  gas,  and  yields  a  colourless 
liquid  of  the  formula  CjqHj^OjjHCI,  which  is  readily  destroyed  by 
water,  while  camphor  separates  from  it. 

§  1517.  Alkaline  solutions  exert  no  action  upon  camphor,  but  if  its 
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vapour  be  passed  over  potassie  lime  heated  to  750°  in  a  glass  tube, 
an  acid  called  oamphoUc  is  formed,  whicli  combines  with  the  alkaline 
substance,  and  ■whicli  is  then  separated  by  dissolving  in  water  and 
supersaturating  with  chlorohydric  acid.  The  precipitated  cam- 
phoric acid -is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  from  which 
it  separates  in  crystals,  melting  at  176°,  and  boiling  at  482°.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When 
crystallized,  its  formula  is  Cs^HjaO,,  or  more  properly  Cj^HijO^jHO, 
which  corresponds  to  4  volumes  of  vapour,  for  the  density  of  the 
vapour  of  campholic  acid  is  5.9.  The  formula  of  campholic  acid 
differs  from  that  of  camphor  only  by  containing,  in  addition,  the 
elements  of  1  equiv.  of  water.  The  formula  of  campholate  of  silver 
is  AgO,C^H„0,. 

Campholate  of  lime  CaOjCgoH.jOj  is  decomposed  by  heat  into 

carbonate  of  lime  and  a  peculiar  liquid  called  campholone  Cj^Hj^O. 

CaO,C^H„03=CaO,CO,+C,,Hj,0. 

Campholic  acid,  distilled  ivith  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  gives 
off  water  and  carbonic  acid,  while  a  carburetted  hydrogen  Cj^H^g, 
called  eampholen,  which  boils  at  275°,  is  formed. 

§  1518.  Cold  nitric  acid  dissolves  camphor,  and  parts  with  it 
when  diluted  with  water,  while,  by  the  application  of  heat,  a  peculiar 
acid,  called  camphoric,  is  developed.  In  order  to  prepare  this  acid, 
camphor  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  10  times  its  weight  of  nitric 
acid,  and  as  the  latter  distils  over,  it  is  collected  and  poui'ed  back 
into  the  retort.  At  the  close  of  the  operation,  the  excess  of  nitric 
acid  is  driven  off  by  evaporation,  when  the  camphoric  acid  separates 
in  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  carbonate 
of  potassa,  and  again  separating  it  by  means  of  nitric  acid.  Cam- 
phoric acid  is  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  separating  during  cooling,  while  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve 
it  readily.  Its  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  Ca,H|gOg; 
and  the  camphor,  by  being  converted  into  camphoric  acid,  combines 
therefore  with  6  eqniv.  of  oxygen,  which  it  takes  from  the  nitric 
acid.  The  formula  of  camphoric  acid  should  be  written  C^H^O^, 
2H0,  because  it  is  a  bibasic  acid,  and  the  general  formula  ol  its 
salts  is  2R0,Ca,Hj^0B.  When  heated  it  is  decomposed  into  water 
and  a  crystallized  substance,  boiling  at  518°,  which,  from  its  com- 
position CjijHyOj,  may  be  regarded  as  anhydrous  camphoric  acid. 
Camphoric  acid,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  rotates  toward  the  right. 

§  1519.  A  species  of  camphor  is  extracted  from  the  labiates,  which, 
in  its  chemical  composition,  appears  identical  with  the  camphor  of 
the  laurels,  but  which  rotates  toward  the  left. 

Borneo  Camphor  G^^-^O^. 

§  1520.  From  the  dryabalanops  camphora  exudes  a  more  or  less 

viscous  oil,  containing  a  cry stalliz able  aubstanee,  of  which  the  pro- 
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perties  are  analogous  to  those  of  Japan  camphor.  It  has  been  called 
Borneo  camphor,  and  is  often  found  erYstallized  in  old  trunks  of 
the  tree  of  the  drt/abalanopa  camphora,  The  camphor  imported  from 
Borneo  and  Sumatra  is  in  small,  crystalline,  colourless,  and  trans- 
parent fragments,  iusoluhle  in  water,  but  dissolving  freely  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  melts  at  about  383°,  and  boils  at  about  419°.  Bor- 
neo camphor  differs  from  Japan  camphor  only  hy  containing  2  ad- 
ditional equiv.  of  hydrogen,  which  are  consumed  by  heating  it  with 
nitrie  acid;  the  Borneo  being  converted  into  Japan  camphor.  The 
liquid  portion  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  dri/abalanops  earmihora  is 
essentially  composed  of  a  liquid  carburetted  hydrogen  G^JS^^  called 
iorneen,  boiling  at  about  320°,  and  isomeric  with  oil  of  terpentine, 
similarly  to  which  it  polarizes  to  the  left,  its  rotatory  power  beiiig 
much  greater.  Nitric  acid,  after  some  time,  and  assisted  by  gentle 
heat,  converts  borneen  into  Japan  camphor,  probably  by  the  mere 
absorption  of  oxygen. 

Of  some  other  Stearoptens  analogous  to  Camphor. 

§  1521.  Stearoptens,  exhibiting  properties  analogous  to  the  cam- 
phors, are  found  in  a  great  number  of  vegetables ;  but  we  shall  only 
mention  them,  for  as  yet  they  possess  but  little  interest,  and  are  but 
little  known. 

Peppermint  contains  a  stearopton  of  tiie  formula  C^gH^Oj,  called 
menthen  C^Hj ,  which  boils  at  325.4°.  Oil  of  mint  rotates  toward 
the  right. 

Oil  of  cedar  is  composed  of  a  crystallizable  substance  CajH,jOa, 
and  a  liquid  carhuretted  hyilrogen,  cedreti  C,  H^,  which  boils  at 
4T8.4°.  _  _  ,       '. 

Oil  of  absinth,  when  purified,  boils  at  S99.°2,  and  rotates  to- 
ward the  right :  its  formula  being  C^il^fi^  it  is  isomeric  with  Japan 
camphor. 

The  root  of  elecampane  (inula  helUnium)  contains  a  white  crys- 
tallizable substance,  helenm,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melt- 
ing at  161.6°,  boiling  at  about  586°,  and  presenting  the  formiila 
C„H^O,. 

An  essential  oil,  composed  of  a  liquid  portion  and  a  portion  which 
solidifies  at  9.5°,  is  extracted  from  roses ;  but  the  composition  of  the 
two  substances  is  not  exactly  known. 

Oil  of  lavender  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  Japan  cam- 
phor, and  a  volatile  oil,  the  essential  oil  properly  so  called,  which 
has  been  used  in  the  arts. 

BENZOIC  SERIES. 
Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds  G^^S>r 
§  1522,  Bitter  almonds  contain  an  essential  oil,  and  a  non-vola- 
tilo  fatty  oil,  which  latter  is  expressed  by  subjecting  them  to  pres- 
sure ;  and  if  the  pulp  moistened  with  water  be  then  distilled  in  an 
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alembic,  a  volatile  oil,  wliich  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver, 
passes  over  with  the  water.  This  is  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  mixed 
with  cyanohjdric  acid  and  two  new  substances,'  bensolne  and  ben- 
zoic acid,  which  shall  soon  be  described.  They  are  separated  by 
distilling  the  crude  oil  with  lime  and  protosulphate  of  iron,  reduced 
to  a  paste  with  water ;  the  distilled  oil  being  removed  with  a  pipette, 
and  again  distilled  in  a  glass  retort,  collecting  separately  the  lirst 
portions,  which  contain  water. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  a  colourless,  very  fluid  lit^uid,  having  a 
peculiar  odour  resembling  that  of  cyanohydric  acid ;  and  its  density 
is  1.043,  while  it  boils  at  348.8°.  Water  dissolves  about  ^  of  its 
weight  of  it,  while  it  is  indefinitely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Itl  formula  is  C^H^Oa,  and  it  exerts  no  rotatory  power. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds  rapidly  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
is  converted  into  benzoic  acid  Oj^HjO^jHO, 

0,^HjO,+20=C.,H,0„HO. 

Anhydrous  benzoic  acid  is  therefore  derived  from  the  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  by  the  substitution  of  1  equivalent  of  oxygen  in  the  place 
of  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  Benzoic  acid  is  also  formed  when  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potassa ;  the  hydrated 
potassa  converting,  at  a  high  temperature,  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
wholly  into  benzoic  acid,  hydrogen  being  at  the  same  time  disen- 
gaged. Chlorine,  in  contact  with  water,  effects  the  transformation 
in  a  vei^'  short  time. 

§  1523.  Dry  chlorine  acts  powerfully  on  oil  of  hitter  almonds, 
disengaging  chlorohydric  acid.  When  the  evolution  of  the  gas  has 
ceased,  the  liquor  is  heated  to  drive  off  the  dissolved  chlorine,  and 
a  liquid  of  a  penetrating  and  disagreeable  odour  is  obtained,  of  the 
density  1.106,  and  boiling  at  383°,  which  is  monoehlorinated  oil  of 
hitter  almonds  C^HjClOj.  Water,  particularly  when  hot,  decom- 
poses it,  forming  chlorohydric  and  benzoic  acids : 

C„H,C10,+2H0=Ci,H,03,H0+HCl. 

It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  if  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  forms 
still  more  chlorinated  products  with  chlorine.  Bromine  converts  it 
into  monobrominated  oil  CjjHjBrOa;  and  monoiodinated oil  O^HJOg 
is  obtained,  crystallized  in  lamince,  by  distilling  the  monoehlorinated 
oil  over  iodide  of  potassium.  By  replacing  the  iodide  of  potassium 
by  sulphide  of  lead,  or  cyanide  of  mercury,  a  monosulphuretted  oil 
CnHjSO^,  or  a  monocyanuretted  oil  CuHjCyOj,  is  obtained.  Some 
chemists  take  a  different  view  of  the  composition  of  these  various 
bodies,  and  admit  the  existence  of  an  hypothetical  radical  Cj^HjOa, 
called  benzoyl,  which,  combined  with  hydrogen,  constitutes  the  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  OjjHjOcH,  thus  forming  a  hydruret  of  hemoyl, 
while  benzoic  acid  is  the  oxide  of  benzoyl  C^^^0^,0.  The  chlori- 
nated, hrominated,  cyanuretted,  and  sulphuretted  oils  are  chlorides, 
bromides,  sulpJddes,  and  cyanides  of  benzoyl. 
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§1524,  Tlie  chlorinated  oil  of  bitter  almonds  absorbs  a  large 
quantity  of  ammoniacal  gas,  and  is  converted  into  a  wliite  crystal- 
line compound  C,jH,NOa,  or  henzamide : 

By  treating  the  solid  product  of  the  reaction  with  water,  the  am- 
moniacal salt  which  formed  during  the  operation  ia  dissolved,  while 
the  benzamide  alone  remains,  and  may  be  crystallized  from  its  solu- 
tion in  alcohol.  The  relation  of  benzamide  O^HjOgjNHg  with  the 
benzoate  of  ammonia  (NHg,HO),CjjHjOg  is  the  aame  as  that  of  sul- 
phamide  SOjjNHa  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  (NH3,HO),SOs. 

Benzamide  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and  separates  from  it,  on 
cooling,  in  crystals,  which  melt  at  239°,  and  boil  without  chsinge 
at  a  higher  temperature.  Benzamide,  treated  with  a  cold  alkaline 
lye,  undergoes  no  change,  while  at  the  boiling  point  it  yields  ben- 
zoate of  potassa  and  ammonia.  Sulphuric  acid  also  decomposes  it, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  benzoic  acid  being  formed. 

§  1525.  The  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  kept  for  several  weeks  at  a 
temperature  of  100°  to  120°,  with  20  times  its  volume  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia,  gives  rise  to  a  large  number  of  crystals,  which 
are  obtained  isolated  by  removing  the  unaltered  oil  by  ether.  They 
are  dissolved  in  cold  alcohol,  wMch,  by  evaporation,  deposits  them 
in  a  pure  state,  when  their  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula 
C^jHj^Nj.  It  has  been  called  hydrohenzamide,  and  its  formation  is 
represented  by  the  following  equation : 

3, 0„HaO,+ 2NH3 = O^iyifs-I-  6H0. 

Hydrobenzamide,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  is  readily  converted,  by 
boiling,  into  ammonia  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  If  hydrobenzamide 
be  boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potaasa,  crystalline  flakes  are 
formed,  which,  by  re  crystallization  in  alcohol,  furnish  coJourleas 
crystals  of  the  formula  CjjHjgNjj  like  that  of  the  original  hydroben- 
zamide, butwhich  differ  from  it  widely  in  its  properties.  This  new  sub- 
stance, called  amarin,  is  a  true  organic  base,  which  forms  eryatal- 
lizable  salts  with  the  acida.  The  formula  of  chlorohydrate  of  amarin 
is  C„H^Nj,HCl-|-HO,  while  that  of  the  nitrate,  which  is  but 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  is 

(C^H^N'„HO),NO,. 

§  1526.  By  adding  chlorohydric  acid  to  water  which  has  distilled 
with  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  in  the  preparation  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance, and  evaporating  it  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  residue 
is  composed  of  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia,  and  a  peculiar  substance, 
called  foTmohemoylv;  add,  which  is  removed  by  dissolving  it  in 
ether,  when  it  is  deposited  after  evaporation  in  the  form  of  crystal- 
line spangles,  having  the  smell  of  bitter  almonds  and  a  atrongly 
acid  reaction.  This  substance  dissolves  readily  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  and  its  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula 
Cji^HgOg,  or  rather   0^11,0,,  HO,    the  equivalent  of  water  being 
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replaced,  in  the  salts,  hy  1  equivalent  of  base.  The  formula  of  the 
acid  may  be  written  CnHgOjjCsHOi.HO,  which  would  represent  it 
as  formed  by  the  combination  of  1  equivalent  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
and  1  equivalent  of  formic  acid ;  and  such,  in  fact,  is  the  constitu- 
tion assigned  to  it  by  its  behaviour  in  a  great  number  of  chemical 
reactions :  thus,  with  oxidizing  reagents,  it  yields  carbonic  acid,  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  the  formic  acid  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

Bmzoie  Acid  G,^^fi,,llO. 

§  1527.  Oil  of  bitter  almonds  rapidly  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid  C^HjOjiHO,  which  same 
transformation  is  effected  by  exposing  the  oil  to  oxidizing  reagents. 
Benzoic  acid  is  also  extracted  from  a  large  number  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  in  which  it  generally  does  not  exist  already 
formed,  being  the  product  of  chemical  reactions.  In  the  laboratory 
it  is  obtained  from  the  resin  of  benzoin,  by  various  processes,  the 
most  simple  of  wbich  consists  in  placing  in  an  esu'then  or  cast-iron 
capsule  1  kilog.  of  coarsely  powdered  benzoin,  covering  the  capsule 
with  a  sheet  of  tissue-paper,  the  edges  of  which  are  pasted  to  the 
vessel,  and  then  surmounting  it  with  a  pasteboard  cone.  The  cap- 
sule being  heated  in  a  sand-bath  for  3  or  4  hours,  the  vapours  of 
benzoic  acid  condense  on  the  sides  of  the  cone,  after  having  tra- 
versed the  tasue-paper,  which  retains  a  small  quantity  of  the  empy- 
reumatic  oily  substances,  which  would  injure  the  product.  This 
process  yields  very  pare  benzoic  acid,  in  the  form  of .  snow-white 
crystals  of  an  agreeable  odour,  but  furnishes  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  acid  which  the  benzoin  contains ;  .1  kilog.  of  benzoin  yielding  . 
only  40  gm.  of  benzoic  acid. 

By  the  following  process,  as  much  as  140  gm.  of  benzoic  acid 
may  be  obtained  from  the  same  quantity  of  benzoin.  The  resin  of 
benzoin,  finely  powdered,  is  mixed  with  J  of  its  weight  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  make  a  liquid  paste, 
which  is  gently  heated  for  several  hours,  stirring  it  continually  to 
prevent  the  melting  of  the  resin.  It  is  then  heated  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  water,  to  dissolve  the  benzoate  of  soda,  and  the  benzoic 
acid  is  separated  by  the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  resin  of  benzoin  may  also  bo  treated  with  3  times  its  weight 
of  alcohol  at  0.75,  and  the  benzoic  acid  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
soda  dissolved  in  8  parts  of  water ;  and  2  parts  of  alcohol  being 
finally  added,  the  liquid,  when  decanted,  is  distilled  in  order  to 
separate  the  greater  portion  of  the  alcohol.  The  resin  which  was 
dissolved  in  the  alcoholic  liquor  separates,  while  the  solution  only 
contains  the  benzoate  of  soda,  which  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
when  the  benzoic  acid  separates  almost  wholly  from  the  liquor  when 
cool.  By  this  method,  1  kilog.  of  benzoin  will  yield  as  much  as  180 
gm.  of  benzoic  acid. 
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Benzoic  acid  crystallizes  in  lamellae  or  in  flexible  and  brilliant 
Bilky  aciculse  ;  and  it  has,  of  itself,  but  little  odour,  while  it  gene- 
rally preserves  the  smell  of  benzoin,  particularly  when  it  has  been 
prepared  by  simple  distillation.  It  weakly  reddens  litmus,  melts  at 
248°,  and  boils  at  464°,  eshahng  copious  vapours  already  at  a  tem- 
perature of  300°  or  400°.  The  density  of  its  vapour  being  4.27,  its 
equivalent  OuHgOjHO  corresponds  to  4  volumes  of  vapour.  It  re- 
quires for  its  solution  25  parts  of  boiling  and  200  parts  of  cold 
■water,  while  it  dissolves  in  2  parts  of  alcohol,  and  is  also  very  solu- 
ble in  ether. 

The  general  formula  of  the  benzoates  is  BOjCylljOj.  The  ben- 
zoates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallize  with  dif&culty.  The  benzoate  of  lime  is  very  soluble  in 
hot  water,  while  cold  water  retains  only  about  ^  of  its  weight  of  it. 
The  benzoate  of  silver  is  prepared  by  double  decomposition,  by 
pouring  a  hot  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  a  boiling  solution  of 
an  alkaline  benzoate,  when  the  benzoate  of  silver  AgO,CyH  O3  is 
precipitated,  during  the  cooling,  in  the  form  of  colourless  needles. 

Chlorine  acts  on  benzoic  acid  when  assisted  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  produces  chlorinated  benzoic  acid,  retaining  the  principal 
properties  and  capacity  of  saturation  of  free  benzoic  acid,  the  same 
products  being  obtained  by  heating  benzoic  acid  with  the  alkaline 
hypochlorites  or  with  mixtures  of  chlorohydric  acid  and  chlorate  of 
potassa.  Two  chlorinated  benzoic  acids  have  been  obtained  ia  this 
manner : 

Monochlorinated  benzoic  acid G^^II.filO^,llO. 

Terchlorinated  "         "    C.^H^Cl^ 03,110. 

Vinohenzok  Mther  C^H^OjC^HjO^. 

§  1528.  In  order  to  prepare  this 
*  ether,  2  parts  of  alcohol,  1  part  of  ben- 
zoic acid,  and  6  parts  of  concentrated 
chlorohydric  acid  are  heated,  in  a  dis- 
tilling apparatus,  the  liquid  acid  which 
distils  being  returned  several  times  to 
the  retort;  when  the  benzoic  acid  is 
thus  almost  wholly  converted  into  ben- 
zoic ether.  But  it  is  better  to  arrange 
the  operation  as  represented  in  fig,  685 : 
the  mixture  is  placed  over  a  water-bath 
in  a  flask  A  which  is  made  to  commu- 
nicate with  a  refrigerator  so  arranged 
as  to  allow  the  distilled  liquid  to  gra- 
dually fall  ba.ck  again.  The  liquid  is 
■'"''^  ' ''""  treated,  first  with  water,  and  then  with 

i  weak  '.oluti  n  cf  tubonate  of  soda  to  remove  the  free  benzoic 
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acid,  after  whicli  the  benzoic  ether  is  dried  by  digesting  it  over 
chloride  of  calcium. 

Benzoic  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  an  oleaginous  consistence, 
boiling  at  410°,  and  of  the  density  1.054  at  50°.  The  density  of 
its  vapour  being  5.41,  its  equivalent  corresponds  to  4  volumes  of 
vapour,  and  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all  proportions  in 
alcohol, 

MetKylhenzoic  Uther  G^E.,0,G,fifi^. 

§  1529.  By  replacing,  in  the  preceding  operation,  vinic  by  me- 
thylic  alcohol,  methylbenzoic  ether*  ia  obtained  as  an  oily  Irquid, 
boiling  at  226.4°. 

iSuIpfiobensoio  Aeid  (C,,H,0„S,0j),2H0. 

§  15S0.  If  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  be  introduced  into 
a  dry  and  well-cooled  fiask  containing  benzoic  acid,  a  semifluid  mass 
ia  formed,  which  is  afterward  treated  with  water  to  dissolve  the 
monohydrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  peculiai'  acid,  called  eulphohen- 
zoio,  while  the  benzoic  acid  is  separated  unchanged.  The  acid 
liquid  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  when  sulphobenzoate 
of  baryta  alone  remains  in  the  liquid.  By  adding  chlorobydric 
acid,  crystals  of  acid  aulphohenzoate  of  baryta  (BaO+HO), 
(0uIIjO3,SjO5)  sepai'ate,  which  are  redissolved  in  boiling  water  and 
again  crystallized  by  cooling.  Sulphobenzoic  acid  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  decomposing  a  solution  of  this  salt  with  sulphuric  acid 
added  by  drops :  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  remains  undecomposed 
even  at  300°,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  by  evapo- 
ration. 

Sulphobenzoic  acid  forms  two  series  of  salts  of  which  the  general 
formulae  are 

2RO,(0,,H,0„S,0), 
(I10-|-H0),(0,,H,03,S,0,). 
It  is  therefore  a  bibasio  salt. 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  benzoic  acid  C,jHjOg,HO  is  treated  witli 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  2  equivalents  of  the  latter  enter  into  the 
new  compound,  but  only  after  having  parted  with  1  equivalent  of 
oxygen,  which  has  formed  water  with  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
given  off  by  the  benzoic  acid ;  according  to  the  equation 

O^H.O^,  HO  4-  28  0,= (C„H,03,  S,0  J,  2H0. 

MtroUmoic  Acid  C,^H,(NOJO„HO. 
§  1531.  Dilute  nitric  acid  does  not  act  readily  on  benzoic  acid, 

*  More  properly  called  bemoic  mslker. — W-  L.  F. 
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but  if  the  fuming  acid  be  used,  and  in  great  excess,  the  benzoic 
acid  is  dissolved  with  the  disengagement  of  nitrous  vapours,  and 
the  liquid  deposits,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  nitrobenzoic  acid  0„H^ 
(NO  )Oa,HO,  which  is  purified  by  recrystailiaations. 

Nitrobenzoic  acid  is  but  slightly  soluble  ia  cold,  but  much  more 
BO  in  boiling  water ;  and  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  If 
crystallized  into  benzoate  of  lime,  it  taies  the  formula 

CaO,C.,H,{NOJ03+2IIO, 
and  that  of  baiyta,  BaO,C„HiNOJO,+4HO. 

From  its  composition  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  molecule  of 
nitrobenzoic  acid  0^H,(NO^)O3,HO  is  merely  that  of  benzoic  acid 
Cj,Hj03,HO  in  whicn  1  equivalent  of  hySrogen  has  been  replaced 
by  the  compound  (NOJ ;  and  many  cases  will  subsequently  be  met 
with  in  which  the  same  substitution  may  be  admitted. 

If  a  current  of  chlorohydrio  acid  gas  be  passed  through  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  nitrobenzoic  acid,  nitrobenzoic  ether  C^H,0,0,iHj- 
(NOJOj  is  fonned,  ■which  separates  in  colourless  crystals,  fusible  at 
116.6°,  and  boiling  at  about  570°. 

Binitrobenzotc  Aeid  0,^H3(NOJ^Oj,HO. 
§  1532.  By  digesting  at  a  gentle  heat  1  part  of  benzoic  acid  ivith 
,  12  or  15  parts  of  a  mixture,  in  equal  proportions,  of  Nordhausen 
sulphuric  acid  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  we  effect  the  substitution,  in 
the  molecule  of  benzoic  acid  C^H  Oj,HO,  of  2  equivalents  of  the 
compound  NO^  for  2  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  and  obtain  binitro- 
benzoic  acid  Ci,H3(N0,\03,H0. 

Bromohenzoio  Acid  Oj,HjBrOj,HO. 

§  1533.  By  introducing  into  a  very  dry  bottle  benzoate  of  silver, 
and  bromine  contained  in  an  open  tube,  and  leaving  it  to  itself 
after  having  closed  the  bottle,  the  benzoate  of  silver  absorbs  the 
vapours  of  bromine,  bromide  of  silver  being  formed,  while  the  ben- 
zoic acid  combines,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  equivalent  of  oxygen 
given  off  by  the  silver  and  with  1  equivalent  of  bromine.  By 
treating  it  with  ether,  only  the  new  acid  O^HjErO^HO,  dissolves, 
which  remains  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  important 
to  remark  that  bromobenzoic  acid  has  not  preserved  the  constitution 
of  benzoic  acid,  but  that  it  is  formed  by  the  addition,  and  not  the 
substitution,  of  new  elements. 

Benzoate  of  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds. 

§  1534.  When  moist  chlorine  is  passed  through  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  crystals  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  are, 
after  some  time,  developed  in  it.  The  composition  of  this  substance 
may  be  represented  by  the  formula  (20,^11303,0,411503);  3  mole- 
cules of  the  oil  being  grouped  into  one,  after  one  of  these  molecules 
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has  been  eonverteil  into  benzoic  acid,  by  t!ie  oxidizing  action  of  the 
moist  cblorine.  Its  composition  wi>uld  therefore  bo  analogous  to 
that  of  acetal  (§  1368)  and  of  methylal,  (§  1432.) 

Benzo-in  C^H^O,. 

§  1535.  If  crude  oil  of  bitter  almonda  be  shaken  with  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  potassa,  the  oil  sets,  in  a  few  minutes,  into  a  crys- 
talline mass ;  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  cyanohydric 
acid  being  nece^ary  to  the  transformation.  The  new  substance  is 
crystallized  by  purifying  it  in  alcohol.  This  substance,  to  which 
the  name  of  benzoin  has  been  given,  presents  exactly  the  same 
composition  as  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  melts  at  248°,  and  may 
be  distilled  without  change.  Though  insoluble  in  cold,  it  is  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  rather  freely  so  in  alcohol.  Melted 
with  hydrate  of  potassa,  it  yields  benzoate  of  potassa.  If  it  be 
left,  for  a  long  time,  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  a  white 
powder  is  formed,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  which 
has  been  called  henzoinamide,  and  presents  the  formula  C^gHjgNg:  it 
may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by  means  of  3  equivalents  of  ben- 
zoin 3(CjjIIu03)  and  2  of  ammonia,  from  the  equation 
8C„H„O,-l-21sH,=  0^H,3N,-f-6HO. 

§  1536.  Benzoin  dissolves  when  heated  with  nitric  acid,  and  a 
new  substance  of  the  formula  C,^ifia,  separates  after  cooling, 
called  heneil,  which  therefore  results  by  the  simple  abstraction  of 

1  equivalent  of  hydrogen  from  the  benzoin.  The  same  compound 
is  obtained  when  chlorine  is  caused  to  act  upon  benzoin  heated  to 
fusion,  when  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  disengaged  in  the  state 
of  chlorohydric  acid.  Benzil  is  crystaUized  by  purifying  it  in  al- 
cohol, and  is  a  slightly  yellowish  substance,  melting  at  about  194°. 

Eenzil  is  not  cnanged,  even  at  the  boiling  point,  by  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potassa,  while  in  contact  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  same  alkali,  it  abstracts  1  equivalent  of  water,  and  is  converted 
into  an  acid,  called  benzilic,  of  tho  formula  C^Tl^O^,  which  results 
from  tho  combination  of  the  elements  of  2  equivalents  of  water  with 

2  equivalents  of  benzil : 

The  same  acid  is  formed  by  heating  benzoin  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa,  saturating  the  hot  solution  with  chlorohydric 
acid,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  when  benzilic  acid  is  deposited  in  crys- 
tals. It  melts  at  248°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature, 
giving  off  a  certain  quantity  of  benzoic  acid. 

Benzine  G-^^, 
%  153T.  "When  benzoic  acid  O^H^ 0^,110  is  heated  with  3  times 
its  weight  of  hydrate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime  is  formed,  while  a 
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colourless,  very  volatile  liquid,  of  the  fonrnila  Cj^Hf,,  and  called 
benzine,  distils  over,  which  is  rectified  over  quicklime.  The  reaction 
is  expressed  by  the  equation 

C,,HP3,HO=2(CaO,CO,)+0,,H,. 

Benzine  is  also  formed  when  henzoie  acid  in  vapour  is  passed 
through  a  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice-stone  and  heated 
to  redness ;  benzine  and  carbonic  acid  alone  being  formed : 
0,,H,03,H0 = Cj,H, +200,. 

Benzine  is  also  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  a  great  nmnher 
of  organic  substances  by  heat :  thus,  a  considerable  proportion  of  it 
is  found  in  the  volatile  oils  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminat- 
ing gas. 

Benzine  boils  at  186.8°,  and  its  density  is  0.85,  while  that  of  its 
vapour  is  2.38,  its  equivalent  corresponding  to  4  volumes  of  vaponr. 
At  32°  it  sets  into  a  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  only  at  44.6° ; 
and  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Benzine  is  easily  acted  on  by  dry  chlorine,  when  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun ;  and  if  it  be  poured  into  a  large  weU-dried  bottle, 
filled  mtb  chlorine,  a^nd  the  bottle  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  becomes 
filled  with  white  vapom-s,  while  the  sides  are  covered  with  white 
crystals  of  the  formula  OuHjCI .  The  behaviour  of  this  substance 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  leads  us  to  write  its  formula 
Ci„H301a,3HCl ;  the  solution,  in  fact,  decomposing  it  by  abstracting 
3HC1 ;  while,  if  the  liquid  be  diluted  with  water,  an  oily  and  co- 
lourless liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  of  the  formula  C^HjCIj, 
separates,  the  density  of  the  vapour  of  which  being  6.37,  its  equiva- 
lent  corresponds  to  4  volumes.  This  is  therefore  terchlorinated 
benzine,  and  the  crystalline  substance  formed  by  the  direct  action 
of  chlorine  on  benzme  may  be  regarded  as  a  terchlorinated  triehlo- 
rohydrate  of  benzine.  This  same  decomposition  of  the  crystalline 
compound  takes  place  when  it  is  distilled  several  times  alone,  or 
still  better,  over  lime. 

Bromine  yields  with  benzine  an  analogous  product  Cj^HjErj, 
8HBr,  which,  with  the  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  also  produces 
terbrominated  benzine  C^fifii\. 

§  1538.  Common  nitric  acid  acts  but  feebly  on  benzine,  while  if 
it  be  heated  with  the  fuming  acid,  it  dissolves,  and  an  addition  of 
water  precipitates  from  it  a  yellowish  liqnid  G^KJ^OX  nitroben- 
eine.  It  may  be  granted  that  this  substance  is  formed  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  1  equivalent  of  the  compound  NO^  for  1  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  of  the  benzine.  Nitrobenzine  solidifies  at  32°,  and  melts 
only  at  37.4°,  while  it  boils  at  415.4°  without  change. 

By  causing  a  large  excess  of  fuming  nitric  acid  to  act  for  a  long 
time  on  benzine,  we  can  succeed  in  replacing  2  equivalents  of  hy- 
drogen by  2  equivalents  of  the  compound  (NO^),  and  producing 
Vol.  II.— 3  E 
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hinitrohenzine  G^JJ^(NO^}^,  wKich,  by  the  addition  of  water,  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder.  By  crystallization 
in  alcohol,  it  is  obtained  in  large  brilliant  lamellfe. 

By  subjecting   nitrobenzine  and   binitrobenzine  to  certain  re- 
ducing agents,  they  are  converted  into  two  very  remarkable  sub- 
stances :  anilin   C^H^N",  and  nitranilin  G^^QSO^'^,  which  are 
tme  volatile  organic  bases. 
Sulphobenzinic  aeid  Cj^H^SjO^jHO,  and  Sulphohenzine  C^K^,SO^. 

§  1539.  Benaine  is  not  appreciably  acted  on  by  ordinary  sul- 
phuric acid,  while  the  anhydrous  acid  dissolves  it  with  elevation  of 
temperature,  a  viscous  liquid  being  formed,  which,  when  treated  with 
water,  deposits  a  crystalline  precipitate,  sulphobenzine,  and  pro- 
duces a  solution  containing,  with  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  a  new 
acid,  called  sulpJiohenzinic. 

Snlphobenzine  should  be  purified  by  crystallization  in  alcohol, 
after  which  it  is  a  colourless  substance,  melting  at  212°,  and  boiling 
at  about  760°,  without  change.     Its  formula  is  C,,Hg,SOj,  and  the 
following  equation  expresses  the  reaction  which  produces  it : 
C,,H3+2SO,=C,,H„SO,+S03,HO. 

By  saturating  the  acid  liquid  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  free 
sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated,  and  a  solution  of  sulphobenainate  of 
baryta  is  obtained.  By  pouring  sulphate  of  copper  into  the  latter, 
this  salt  is  converted  into  sulphobenzinate  of  cornier,  which  crystal- 
lizes readily  according  to  the  formula  CuO,{0i3H ^SaO^). 

When  decomposed  by  sulf  hydric  aeid,  it  produces  isolated  sul- 
phobenzinic  acid,  a  very  acid  liquid  which  may  by  crystallized  by 
evaporation. 

Benzone  Cj^HjO. 

§  1540.  When  benzoate  of  lime  is  subjected  per  se,  without  any 
addition  of  an  excess  of  hyda-ated  lime,  to  the  action  of  heat,  with 
the  benzine,  two  other  products  are  formed ;  henzone,  and  a  crystal- 
line substance  of  which  the  natm'e  is  not  yet  known.  As  these  two 
latter  substances  boil  at  much  higher  temperatures  than  benzine, 
they  are  easily  separated  from  it,  by  heating  the  mixture  to  428°, 
at  which  temperature  the  benzine  is  wholly  volatilized.  The  residue 
being  cooled  to  —  4°,  nearly  alt  the  solid  substance  is  deposited,  and 
the  benzene,  which  remains  fluid,  may  be  decanted, 

Benzone  is  an  oily  liquid  of  the  formula  Cj^HjO,  the  reaction 
from  which  it  arises  being  expressed  by  the  equation 
OaO,C„H,0,=  CaO,CO,+  Ci3H^O. 

AMYGDALIN  C„H^,:S,Oa. 
§  1541.  Bitter  almonds  do  not  contain  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
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ready  formeLl,  Ijut  in  its  stead,  a  very  remarkable  sulDStaiieej  called 
amygdalin,  which  is  converted  in  tlie  oil  by  the  action  of  a  second 
substance,  called  emitlsm.  In  order  to  prepare  amygdalin,  bitter 
almonds  are  subjected  to  very  heavy  pressure,  when  a  fatty,  colour- 
less, non-volatile  oil  exudes,  called  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  because  it 
also  exists  in  this  species  of  almond.  The  balance  of  the  oil  is 
then  removed  by  treating  the  crushed  cake  several  times  with  ether ; 
after  which  the  pulp  is  boiled  twice  with  alcohol,  to  dissolve  the  amyg- 
dalin, the  greater  portion  of  the  alcohol  being  afterward  separated 
by  distillation ;  when  the  resiclue  deposits  the  amygdalin,  on  cooling, 
in  crystalline  lamellEe.  Amygdalin  dissblves  readily  in  water,  and 
is  deposited  from  it  in  beautiful  crystals,  of  the  formula  C^Hj^NgOja 
-|-6H0 ;  the  6  equivalents  of  water  being  disengaged  at  248°.  It 
dissolves  freely  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
alcohol.     Amygdalin  rotates  toward  the  left. 

When  heated  with  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  formic 
acid,  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  by  which  process  it  yields  more  than 
one-half  of  its  weight  of  oil. 

§  1542,  By  pouring  into  a  solution  of  amygdalin  in  10  parts  of 
water,  an  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds,  cyanohydric  acid  and  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  readily  known  by  their  smell,  are  immediately 
formed.  The  name  of  Bynaptaae  has  been  given  to  the  active  sub- 
stance effecting  the  transformation,  which  exists  both  in  sweet  and 
in  bitter  almonds.  In  order  to  prepare  synaptase,  sweet  almonds, 
from  which  the  oil  has  been  previously  expressed,  are  treated  with 
water,  and  to  the  solution  is  added,  first,  acetate  of  lead  in  order 
to  precipitate  &  gummy  matter,  then  acetic  acid  to  coagulate  the 
albumen,  and  lastly,  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  after  having  pre- 
cipitated the  excess  of  lead  by  eulfhydric  acid;  when  synaptase  is 
deposited  in  flakes,  which  change,  on  cooling,  into  a  brittle,  gum- 
like substance.  The  action  of  synaptase  on  amygdalin  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  yeast  on  sugars,  its 'analogy  with  the  phenomena 
of  fermentation  being  perfect,  while  the  products  of  the  reaction 
are  complicated,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  is  formed. 
One  part  of  synaptase  is  sufficient  to  decompose  10  parts  of  amyg- 
dalin. Synaptase  is  soluble  in  water,  but  it  coagulates  at  140°, 
and  then  loses  all  its  power  over  amygdalin.  In  order  to  produce 
perfect  transformation,  the  amygdalin  must  be  dissolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  order  to  prepare  the  oil  of  hitter 
almonds,  the  pulp  must  not  be  immediately  distilled  with  water,  but 
must  be  digested  in  the  cold,  or  better  still,  at  a  temperature  of  86°, 
long  enough  to  allow  the  amygdalin  to  be  wholly  decomposed  by 
the  synaptase.  The  essential  oil  and  the  cyanohydric  acid  are  then 
separated  hy  distillation. 
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§  1543.  By  diatilliag  the  flowers  of  the  meadow-sweet  {spiriea 
ulmaria)  with  water,  an  essential  oil  0^11^0^  is  obtained,  accompanied 
by  a  earburetted  hydrogen,  isomeric  with  oil  of  terpentine,  and  a 
crystalline  substance  analogous  to  camphor.  The  oil  possesses  acid 
properties,  and  has  hence  been  called  spiroylouB  acid,  and  Balicyhua 
acid  from  its  correlations  with  a  neutral  substance,  salioin,  which 
exists  in  the  bark  of  the  willow.  Salicin  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potassa  yields,  in  fact,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  oil  of  spirsea ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  commence  with  the 
description  of  this  substance,  which  it  is  impossible  to  separate  from 
the  series  of  salicylic  products. 

Saliein  C^H.,0.,. 

§  1544.  In  order  to  prepare  salicin,  the  bark  of  the  willow  is  ex- 
hausted by  boiling  water,  and  litharge  ia  added  to  the  concentrated 
solution  until  the  liquid  is  deprived  of  colour.  The  oxide  of  lead  is 
then  partially  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  precipitation  being 
finished  by  sulphide  of  barium,  added  by  di-ops  to  prevent  its  being 
in  excess.  The  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated,  and  then  deposits  impure 
salicin,  which  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  water,  discolouring  it 
by  animal  black  and  recrystaliizing  it. 

Saliein  crystallizes  in  white  inodorous  aciculfe  of  a  bitter  taste, 
and  without  any  reaction  on  vegetable  colours.  It  loses  nothing  of 
its  weight  at  212°,  melts  at  248°,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  higher 
temperature.  100  parts  of  water,  at  the  ordinai^y  temperature,  dis- 
solve 5.6  of  salicin,  while  boiling  water  dissolves  it  much  more  freely, 
and  alcohol  also  dissolves  it,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  ether.  Salicin 
polarizes  toward  the  left. 

Cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  salicin,  and  it  becomes 
of  a  blood-red  colour ;  which  reaction  is  a  test  of  salicin  in  the  bark 
of  the  willow  and  poplar  tree.  Dilute  sulphuric  and  chlorohydric 
acids  decompose  salicin  at  the  boiling  point  into  glucose  C,gH,gO,j, 
and  a  resinous  substance,  called  saliretin  O^HjOj,  according  to  the 
eciuation 

§  1545.  Nitric  acid  forms,  with  salicin,  very  various  products,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  more  or  less  dilute.  If  1  part  of  salicin  be  treated 
■with  10  parts  of  nitric  acid  at  20°  BaumI,  and  the  mixture  be  left 
to  itself  for  1  or  2  days,  shaking  it  frequently  to  hasten  the  solu- 
tion of  the  salicin,  a  yellow  Hquid  is  obtamed,  which  deposits  a  white 
substance,  crystallized  in  small  needles,  and  called  helicin.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  scarcely  so  in  cold,  and  its  formula  is 
CjcHi50„4-3HO,  the  3  equiv.  of  water  being  given  off  at  212°,  with- 
out alteration,  while  it  melts  at  about  347°.    A  solution  of  potassa, 
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baryta,  or 

Chlorine  acte  readily  upon  belicin  in  the  presence  of  water,  form- 
ing monoehlorinated  helwin  Cj^Hj^ClO,,,  which  is  decomposed  hy  a 
solution  of  potaesa  into  glucose  0,,H„Uj3,  and  into  monoehlorinated 
oil  of  Bpirsea  G^flfilO,.  Monobroroinated  heiicin  is  prepared  in 
the  same  mantier,  and  undergoes  an  analogous  transformation  with 


Beer-yeast  and  synaptaao  exert  a  true  fermenting  action  on  heii- 
cin, decomposing  it  into  glucose  and  oil  of  spiraea,  and  producing 
an  analogous  effect  on  monoehlorinated  heiicin,  which  they  decom- 
pose into  glucose,  and  monoehlorinated  oil  of  spirsea. 

When  the  nitric  acid  is  more  concentrated,  and  it  is  heated,  the 
salicin  is  converted  into  osalie  acid,  and  an  acid  which  we  shall 
describe  under  the  name  oi  picric  acid. 

Chlorine  does  not  act  so  energetically  on  salicin  except  in  the 
presence  of  water,  when  chlorinated  salicins  are  formed,  which  com- 
bine with  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  we  thus  have  successively 

Monoehlorinated  salicin CaoH„010ij+4HO, 

Bichlorinated  "      OaiH„C!,0,,+2HO, 

Trichlorinated  "      C^HijCl^Oi^+aHO. 

Chromic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of 
potaasa,  converts  salicin  into  salicylous  and  formic  acids. 

§  1546.  Beer-yeast  and  albuminous  substance  do  not  act  upon 
salicin,  while  synaptase  exerts  over  it  a  very  remarkable  power,  which 
should  be  classed  among  the  phenomena  of  fermentation,  since  it 
decomposes  it  into  glucose,  and  into  a  new  substance,  ooiWeA  aaligenin 
G^JIfi„  according  to  the  reaction 

C^H„0„+2H0 = C,,H^O,,+ C,,H,0,. 

In  order  to  effe6t  this  transformation,  50  parts  of  powdered  salicin, 
diffused  in  200  parts  of  distilled  water,  are  treated  with  about  3 
parts  of  synaptase,  when  the  wbole  is  introduced  into  a  bottle,  which 
is  well  shaken,  and  heated  in  a  water-bath  to  104°.  In  10  or  12 
hours  the  transformation  is  completed,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
saligenin  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  small  rhombohedral  crystals.  In 
order  to  extract  the  remainder,  the  liquid  is  shaten  with  its  volume 
of  ether,  which  takes  the  saligenin  from  the  water,  and  deposits  it 
on  evaporation.  Glucose  remains  in  the  aqueous  solution,  and  may 
be  easily  recognised  by  its  optical  properties,  or  by  causing  it  to 
ferment  with  yeast. 

Saligenin  dissolves  in  al!  proportions  in  boiling  water,  but  it  re- 
quires 15  parts  for  solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  it  is 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  without  possessing  rotatory  power- 
It  melts  at  179.6°,  while  the  prolonged  action  of  heat  converts  it  into 
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Balirotin,  which  transforaiation  is  also  very  rapidly  eSecteil  hy  dilute 
mineral  acids.  A  mono,  hi,  and  tricJdorinated  saliffenin  has  been 
obtained  by  causing  aynaptase  to  a«t  on  mono,  bi,  and  triehlorinated 
salicin ;  which  fact  is  remarkable,  because  it  shows  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  in  salicin  does  not  prevent  fermenta- 
tion. 

Salicylous  Aeid  Oi,H,03,HO. 

§  164T.  We  have  said  (§  1543)  that  salicylous  acid  is  merely  the 
oil  extracted  from  the  flowers  of  the  meadow-sweet,  by  distUlation 
■with  ■water.  It  does  not  exist  in  them  ready  formed,  for  the  flowers 
may  be  exhausted  by  alcohol  without  obtaining  a  trace  of  it ;  hut  it 
is  produced  during  the  distillation  of  the  flowers  with  water ;  probably 
by  a  phenomenon  of  fermentation  analogous  to  that  producing  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  when  the  pulp  of  the  almond  is  digested  with  tepid 
water.  The  distillation  of  the  flowers  of  the  meadow-sweet  with 
■water  yields,  in  addition  to  salioylous  aoid,  an  essential  oil,  isomeric 
with  oil  of  terpentine,  and  s.  volatile  substance  which  crystallizes. 
But  by  shaking  the  distilled  product  with  caustic  potassa,  the  sali- 
cylous  acid  alone  combines  with  the  alkali,  and,  if  the  whole  be  again 
distilled,  the  volatile  oi!  and  crystalline  substance  volatilize  mth  the 
■water,  while  the  salicylate  of  potassa  remains  in  the  retort.  The 
salt  being  decomposed  by  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  distillation  re- 
commenced, the  salicylous  acid,  set  free,  condenses  in  the  receiver. 

It  is  more  easy  to  obtain  salicylous  acid  from  salicin  by  introduc- 
ing a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  the  latter  substance  with  3  parts  of  bi- 
chromate of  potassa  and  24  parts  of  water  into  a  retort,  and  shak- 
ing it  frequently  until  complete  solution  is  effected,  when  4J  parts 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  dissolved  in  12  parts  of  water,  are 
added,  and  the  whole  is  again  shaken.  Reaction  gradually  ensues, 
and  when  it  appears  to  he  terminated,  the  temperature  is  gradually 
raised,  and  the  distilled  products  are  collected  in  a  well-cooled  re- 
ceiver. The  latter  are  composed  of  an  aqueous  solution,  slightly 
acid,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  formic  acid,  and  a  reddish  oil 
which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  aqueous  liquid.  The  oQ  is  de- 
canted and  digested  for  24  hours  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then 
rectified  anew,  by  which  means  perfectly  pure  salicylous  acid  is 
obtained. 

Salicylons  acid,  or  the  essential  oil  of  sptrsea  uTmaria,  is  a  colour- 
less liquid,  assuming  a  red  tinge  on  exposure  to  the  air,  of  an  odour 
similar  to  that  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  staining  the  skin 
yellow,  the  stains  disappearing  as  rapidly  as  those  of  iodine.  It 
boils  at  384.8°,  and  its  density  at  55.4°  is  1.173,  while  the  density 
of  its  vapour  is  4.27,  and  its  equivalent  Oj^HjO^HO  is  represented 
by  4  volumes.  It  has  no  rotatory  power.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether;  and 
although  its  solutions  do  not  redden  tincture  of  litmus,  they  will 
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decompose  the  alkaline  carbonates,  even  when  cold.  It  is  important 
to  remark  that  the  formula  and  density  of  vapour  of  salicylous  acid 
13  the  same  as  that  of  henaoic  acid,  furnishing  a  curious  example  of 
isomerism. 

Salicjlous  acid  forms  two  compounds  with  potassa ;  and  salicylite 
of  potassa  KO,C,,Hj03+2HO  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  crystalline 
mass  when  salicjlous  acid  is  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassa.  By  dissolving  it  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  salt  is  deposited 
in  crystalline  lamellae  of  a  golden  yellow  colour.  By  means  of 
this  salt,  the  salycylites  of  baryta,  lime,  zinc,  lead,  mercury,  and 
silver  can  be  prepared  by  double  decomposition.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  salicylite  of  potassa  is  readily  decomposed,  and  yields  formi- 
ate  of  potassa  and  b.  salt  of  potassa  formed  hj  a  black  substance 
CjoHjOjo,  to  which  the  name  of  melanic  acid  has  been  given. 

By  dissolving  salicylate  of  potassa  in  hot  alcohol,  and  adding  an 
additional  quantity  of  salicylous  acid,  the  liquid,  on  cooling,  depo- 
sits colourlesB  acjculse  of  a  salt  of  the  formula  {K0+H0),2C„H  O3, 
which  may  be  called  iisalicylite  of  fotassaf  and  is  more  fixed  than 
the  neutral  salicylite. 

Salicylous  acid  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas,  and  is  converted  into 
yellow  and  cr^talline  ealicylite  of  ammonia  (NH3,HO),C,,HjOj,  the 
same  compound  being  formed  when  salicylous  acid  is  dissolved  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonia ;  while,  if  the  acid  be  first  dissolved  in 
S  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  and  ammonia  be  added  by  drops,  yel- 
low aciculfe  are  formed,  which  readily  dissolve  when  the  temper- 
ature is  raised.  On  cooling,  the  new  product  is  deposited  in  crystals 
of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  with  the  formula  Oj3H,jNjO^=0^Hij 
(NHJjOj,  ensuing  from  the  following  reaction : 

3(C,,H,03,HO)-|-2NH3=C^H„(NH,),0,-|-6HO. 
It  has  been  called  mlhydramide,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  even  at 
the  boiling  point. 

Salicylous  acid  absorbs  chlorine,  even  when  cold,  and  the  reaction 
takes  place  with  elevation  of  temperature,  chlorohydrie  acid  being 
disengaged,  and  the  oil  at  last  becoming  solid.  By  dissolving  it  in 
alcohol,  crystalline, 'colourless,  and  pearly  lamellEe  are  deposited,  of 
monoehlorinated  salieylous  acid  O^H^OlOj-l-HO,  which  forms  well 
marked  salts,  of  the  general  formula  ErO,C„H,C103,  and  yields,  with 
ammoniacal  gas,  monoehlorinated  salieylamide  0,^j^^\(E'3^fi^. 

Bromine  forma  a  monoehlorinated  salicylio  acid  Ci4H^Br03,flO. 

If  salicylous  acid  be  heated  with  nitric  acid  of  medium  strength, 
hyponitrie  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  oil  is  converted  into  a  crys- 
talline mass,  which  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water  after 
having  washed  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water.  The  solution 
deposits,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  yellow  prismatic  crystals  of 
nitrosalietflous  acid  Gi^IJl>iO^O^,'H.O,  which  combines  with  bases. 
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and  forms  salts  possessing  detonating  properties  by  an  elevation  of 
temperature. 

Salioylio  Acid  Cj,H,0„HO. 

§  1548.  When  saliejlous  acid  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  hydrate 
of  potasaa,  hydrogen  ia  disengaged ;  and  if  the  operation  be  arrested 
at  the  moment  of  the  cessation  of  the  evolution  of  gas,  the  mass  be 
dissolved  in  water,  and  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid  added,  ct;ys- 
tals  are  precipitated,  which  are  purified  by  re  crystallization  from 
boiling  water.  They  are  formed  by  a  new  acid,  salicylic  G^JI^0^,I10, 
which  arises  from  the  following  reaetion : 

C„H,03,HO+KO,HO=KO,0„H,0,+2H. 
This  acid  results  from  the  simple  combination  of  1  equivalent  of 
salicylous  acid  with  2  equivalents  of  oxygen. 

Salicylic  acid  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  but  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  water:  it  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether;  volatilizes 
without  change,  and  then  produces  crystals  resembling  those  of 
benzoic  acid;  it  reddens  litmus  and  decomposes  the  carbonates. 
It  has  no  action  on  polarized  light.  Bromine  and  chlorine  act  on 
it  readily,  and  produce  mono  and  bibrominated,  mono  and  bichlo- 
rinated  salicylic  acids. 

Treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  salicylic  acid  is  converted  into  a 
reddish  resinoid  mass,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  cold  and  dissolved 
in  boOing  water :  yellowish,  fusible,  and  volatile  aciculse,  of  nitro- 
salieylia  aeid  G„H/N0J05,H0  are  deposited  from  the  solution. 

MetTiyloBalieylie  Mher  G^firG,^'^^,. 

§  1549.  By  distffling  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  methylic  alcohol,  2 
parts  of  salicylic  acid,  and  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  this  compound 
ether  is  readily  obtained,  as  a  colouj-less  or  slightly  yellowish  liquid, 
boiling  at  428°,  and  of  the  density  1.18  at  50°,  the  density  of  its 
vapour  being  5.42,  and  its  equivalent  CjEjOiC^jHsOs  con-esponding 
to  2  volumes  of  vapour.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves readily  in  alcohol  and  ether, 

Methylosalicylic  ether  exists  ready  formed  in  a  native  essential  oil, 
called  wintergreen,  and  obtained  from  the  gauliheria.  procumbens. 
The  oil  of  guaJtheria  comes  principally  from  New  Jersey,  where  the 
plant  grows  in  great  abundance.  By  distilling  the  oil,  there  is  dis- 
engaged, first  a  carburetted  hydrogen  isomeric  with  oil  of  terpen- 
tine, and  subsequently  methylosalicylic  ether.* 

Methylosalicylic  ether  is  a  true  acid,  which  combines  with  potassa, 
forming  a  salt  which  crystallizes  in  pearly  spangles.  But  if  an 
excess  of  potassa  be  used,  pai-ticularly  when  assisted  by  heat,  the 

*  The  infOTaating  discovery  of  Ifce  artificial  formation  of  this  substance,  by  Ca- 
houra,  was  first  indicated  by  W,  Proctor,  of  Philadelphia,  who  first  proved  that  the 
oil  of  gaultheria  belonged  to  the  saliejlJo  scries. — J.  0.  B. 
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ctlicr  undergoes  tlie  ordinary  decomposition  of  compound  ethers, 
and  is  converted  into  alcohol  and  salicylic  acid. 

Chlorine  and  bromine  readily  act  on  methylosalicylic  ether,  and 
yield  chlorinated  and  brominated  products : 

Monochlorinated  methylosalicylic  ether C^HjOjCi^H^ClOs, 

Bichlorinated  "  "    C,H,0,0„H,C1,05, 

Monobrominated  "  "    C,H,0,0,,H,Br05, 

Bibrominated  "  "    C^H^O,  O^HjEr^O,. 

With  a  hot  solution  of  potassa,  these  substances  are  decomposed 
into  methylie  alcohol  and  mono  or  bichlorinated  or  brominated 
salicylic  acid. 

Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  methylosalicylic  ether  into  nitrome- 
ihyhsalioylic  ether  Q;}ip,G,Jll^O^;)0,. 

By  introducing  into  a  well-corked  bottle  1  volume  of  methylo- 
salicylic ether,  and  5  or  6  volumes  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
ammonia,  the  ether  disappears  after  some  time,  and  by  then  eva- 
porating the  liquid  and  distilling  the  residue,  a  yellow  mass  is  ob- 
tained, which  may  be  converted  into  crystalline  acicul^,  by  solution 
in  boiling  water.  The  formula  of  this  substance  is  CuHs(NIij}0„ 
and  it  is  generated  from  anhydrous  salicylic  acid,  according  to  the 
following  equation : 

C„Hp,-fNH3=C„H,(NH,)0,+H0. 

This  substance,  which  has  been  called  salicylamide,  is  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  volatilizes  without  alteration,  and 
with  acids  regenerates  ammonia  and  salicylic  acid.  By  causing 
ammonia,  nnder  similar  circumstances,  to  act  on  chlorinated,  bro- 
minated, or  nitric  products,  derived  from  methylosalicylic  ether, 
mono  and  bichlorinated,  mono  and  bibrominated,  and  nitric  salicy- 
lamides  are  obtained. 

Lastly,  by  allowing  methylosalicylic  ether  to  fall  on  anhydrous 
lime  or  baryta,  carbonates  of  these  bases,  and  a  new  substance 
OuHjOj,  called  amsole,  are  formed,  the  reaction  being  expressed 
by  the  following  equation : 

0,H30,C„HA+2BaO=2(BaO,CO,)-f-C„H,0,. 

Anisole  is  a  colourless,  very  fluid  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  aromatic 
odom',  boiling  at  302°,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

VinosaliGylic  Mher  C,H,0,0„H,0;, 

§  1550.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  IJ 
part  of  salicylic  acid,  and  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  vino- 
salicylic  ether,  which,  like  its  analogue  of  the  methylie  series,  com- 
bines with  bases.  It  also  forms  sahcylamide  with  ammonia,  and 
produces,  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitric  acid,  chlorinated,  bro- 
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minated,  and  nitric  ethers,  corresponding  to  tliose  formed  by  me- 
tlijlosaJJcjlic  ether. 

OIL  OF  CINNAMON  AND  THE  CINNAMIC  SERIES, 
g  1551,  Oil  of  cinnamon  is  found  in  commerce,  being  imported 
from  Ceylon  and  China.  That  from  China  is  more  esteemed,  be- 
cause it  has  an  agreeable  emell,  peculiar  to  cinnamon-bark,  while 
the  Ceylon  oil  has  a  mixed  smell  of  cinnamon  and  bed-bugs,  and 
its  composition  appears  to  be  more  complicated.  By  digesting 
powdered  cinnamon-bark  with  water  for  12  hours,  and  then  saturat- 
ing the  water  with  sea-salt,  and  subjecting  the  whole  to  distillation, 
a  milky  water  paBses  oyer,  which  deposits  an  essential  oil,  of  a  more 
or  less  reddish  yellow,  and  resembling  the  cinnamon-oils  of  com- 
merce. 

Oils  of  cinnamon  appear  to  be  mixtures  of  an  essential  oil,  to 
which  the  name  of  hydruret  of  cinnamyl  has  been  given,  and 
which  we  shall  consider  as  the  oil  of  cinnamon,  properly  so  called, 
with  other  oils  which  have  not  yet  been  studied.  The  oil  of  ciana- 
mon,  properly  so  called,  is  separated  by  agitating  the  oil  of  cinnamon 
of  commerce  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  when,  in  a  few  hours, 
long  prismatic  crystals  are  formed,  which  are  separated  and  pr 
between  folds  of  tissue-paper.  Water  readily  decomposes  i 
and  yields  an  essential  oil  CjjHjOj,  which  is  regarded  as  pure  oil 
of  cinnamon ;  the  water  then  containing  nitric  acid.  The  crystals, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  nitrate  of  the  oil  of  cinnamon,  pre- 
sent the  formula  0^H,O,,NO,-f  HO. 

Pure  oil  of  cinnamon  is  a  colourless,  oleaginous  liquid,  which  be- 
comes perfectly  solid  with  nitric  acid,  and  reproduces  the  crystalline 
compound  just  mentioned.  It  absorbs  chlorohjdric  acid  gas,  and  forms 
a  compound  CigHjOjjHCl.  Chlorine  acts  powerfully  upon  it,  and, 
if  its  action  be  exhausted  by  heat,  and  the  product  distilled  in  a 
current  of  chlorine,  we  obtain  white  acieular  crystals  of  quadri- 
chlorinaied  oil  of  cinnamon  OuH^Cl^Oa,  called  also  ehlorocinnose. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  is  converted 
into  a  peculiar  substance  OuHjOg,HO,  called  cinnamic  acid,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  being  derived  from  the  oil  CiaHjOo,  by  the 
substitution  of  1  equivalent  of  oxygen  for  one  of  hydrogen.*  The 
acid  is  also  formed  when  oil  of  cinnamon  ia  treated  with  hydrate 
of  potaesa,  hydrogen  being  disengaged ;  while,  if  the  action  of  the 
potassa  be  prolonged,  benzoate  of  potassa  K0,C,,Hj03  only  is  found 
in  the  liquid. 

Concentrated  boiling  nitric  acid  converts  oil  of  cinnamon  into  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  and  into  nitrobenzoic  acid. 

*  Thia  view  is  oertaialy  incorrect,  because  osygan  irill  not  replace  hydrogen. 
The  oil  of  cinnamon  simply  gains  2  equivalents  of  osygen,  wliile  I  eqviiyalent  of 
■water  parts  from  it  and  beoomes  basic. — W.L.  F. 
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Oirmamio  Acid  CigHjO^jHO. 

§  1552.  "We  liave  said  that  cinnamio  acid  ie  formed  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  oil  of  cinnamon ;  but  it  exists  already  formed  in  balsams  of 
Tolu  and  Peru,  from  which  it  is  generally  extracted  by  running  the 
the  balsam  of  Peru  into  milk  of  lime,  which  is  constantly  stirred, 
when  the  resina  of  the  balsam  combine  with  the  lime  and  produce 
insoluble  compounds.  By  treating  the  whole  with  boiling  water,  the ' 
cinnamate  of  lime  only  is  dissolved,  and  crystallizes  on  the  cooling 
of  the  liquid ;  and  by  decomposing  a  boiling  solution  of  cinnamate 
of  lime  with  ehlorohydric  acid,  the  cinnamic  acid  is  deposited,  on 
cooling,  in  the  form  of  pearly,  colourless  lamellae,  which  melt  at 
264.2°,  and  boil  at  about  570°.  The  alkaline  and  alkalino-earthy 
cinnamates,  are  soluble  in  water,  while  the  majority  of  tlic  other 
metallic  cinnamates  are  insoluble ;  and  their  general  formula  is 
ROjCigHjOj,  when  they  contain  no  water  of  crystallization. 

By  causing  ehlorohydric  acid  gaa  to  act  on  cinnamic  acid  dis- 
solved in  absolute  alcohol  or  in  anhydrous  wood-spirit,  cinnamic 
ethers  C,H,0,C,3H,0s  and  CjHjOjCigHjOa  are  obtained. 

By  heating  1  part  of  cinnamic  with  8  parts  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  a  spongy  mass  results,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  water,  and 
afterward  dissolved  in  boihng  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  liquid  depo- 
sits, on  cooling,  acicular  crystals,  fusible  at  a  high  temperature,  of 
nitrocinnamic  acid  0jgHg(N04)0s,H0. 

Cinnamen  C^Hg. 

§  1553.  When  vapours  of  cinnamic  acid  are  passed  through  a 
glass  tube  heated  to  a  dull-red,  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  with  a 
carburetted  hydrogen,  cinnamen  Cj^IIg,  which  condenses  in  tlie 
form  of  a  colourless  Uquid : 

CiaHjO3,H0=C,5H34-2C0,. 

The  same  substance  ia  obtained  by  decomposing  cinnamate  of  cop- 
per byheat,  or  subjecting  to  dry  distillation  certainresins,  particularly 
itorax,  a  kind  of  balsam  found  in  commerce.  The  best  method  of 
preparing  cinnamen  consists  in  mixing  10  kilog.  of  storax  with  3j 
kiiog.  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  distilling  the  whole  in  an  alembic 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  when  a  milky  water  passes  over, 
.  which  by  resting,  parts  with  the  cinnamen,  which  floats  on  its  sur- 
face. Storax  thus  yields  rather  more  than  jjj  of  its  weight  of  cin- 
namen ;  and  the  oil  obtained  is  left  for  some  time  on  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  then  distilled. 

Cinnamen  is  a  colourless  liqnid,  of  a  penetrating  odour,  of  the 
density  0.95  at  32°,  and  boiling  at  294.8°.  When  heated  to  390° 
in  a  glass  tube  hermetically  closed,  it  is  converted  into  an  isomeric 
substance,  metadnnamen,  which  is  solid,  and  insohiblc  in  water,  al- 
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cohol,   and   ether.      Heated  to   distillation,  metacinnamen   again 
passes  into  the  state  of  cinnamen. 

Chlorine,  when  cold,  reacta  upon  cirmamen,  and  converts  it  into 
A  viscous  fluid,  of  the  formula  CuHgClj,  but  which  we  shall  write 
CijHjCijHOl.  Distilled  over  quieklimo,  or  treated  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa,  tliis  compound  yields  monochhrinaied  cinna- 
men OijHjCl.  Monohrominatcd  cinnamen  CijH,Br  is  also  ob- 
tained, as  well  as  its  bromohydrate  C,jHjBr,HBr. 


s  of  Peru. 

%  1554.  Two  species  of  balsam  of  Peru  are  found  in  commerce : 
a  liquid  balsam,  wMch  alone  has  been  properly  studied;  and  a  solid 
and  nearly  black  balsam,  which  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  the 
first.  Balsam  of  Peru  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  at  96.8°,  and  an  al- 
coholic solution  of  potassa  added,  when  the  resin  contained  in  the 
balsam  combines  with  the  potassa,  with  which  it  forms  a  compound 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  while  the  cinnamate  of  potassa  remains 
in  solution.  By  diluting  the  alcoholic  liquid  with  water,  the  cinna- 
mate of  potassa  remains  in  solution,  while  a  complex  oil  separates, 
retaining  a  small  quantity  of  resin.  This  is  treated  with  oil  of 
naphtha,  which  leaves  the  resin,  and  dissolves  the  oil ;  and  the  latter 
is  cooled  in  a  refrigerating  mixture,  and  treated  with  weak  alcohol, 
equally  cold.  ,  An  oily  portion,  which  is  cinnamein,  is  thus  ex- 
tracted, and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  depo- 
sits a  crystalline  substance,  metaoinname'in. 

Metacinnamein  is  a  solid,  very  fusible  substance,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  isomeric  with  oil  of 
cinnamon,  and  being  changed  by  hydrate  of  potassa  into  cinnamic 
acid,  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen. 

Cinnamein  is  a  liquid,  which  does  not  volatilize  without  change ; 
and  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa  decomposes  it,  by  prolonged 
contact,  into  cinnamic  acid  and  a  new  oily  liqaid,  lighter  than  wa- 
ter, called  peruvin  CigH^jOj.  The  composition  of  cinnamein  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula  G^tHjgOg,  and  it  may  be  represented  by  2 
equivalents  of  anhydrous  cinnamic  acid,  and  1  equivalent  of  pem- 
vin,  according  to  the  equation 

C^H^Og=2(CigH,Oa)-|-0,aH,,O2. 

Balaam  of  Peru  may  therefore  be  considered  as  formed  of  cinna- 
mein, metacinnamein,  cinnamic  acid,  and  resinous  substances. 

SaUam  of  Tolu. 
§  1555,  Balsam  of  Tolu  is  composed  of  resin,  cinnamic  acid,  and 
a  eaihuretted  hydrogen,  isomeric  with  oil  of  terpentine,  and  called 
tohn.  This  balsam,  heated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa, 
yields  benzoic  acid,  which  is  probably  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
resin.     Tolen  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  about  320°. 
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COUMARIS  c.,n,o., 

§  1556.  Tlie  name  of  coumarin  has  lieeu  given  to  a  crystallino 
odoriferous  substance  extracted  from  the  Tonka  bean,  but  whicli 
appears  to  exist  in  the  flowers  of  several  plants:  tlrns,  its  existence 
has  been  detected  in  the  flowers  of  the  melilot,  and  the  sweet  wood- 
ruff, called  waldmeister  bj  the  Grcrmans,  who  use  it  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  agreeable  beverage,  called  maUrank.  Coumarin  is  pre- 
pared by  digesting  bimsed  Tonka  beans  with  alcohol  at  96,8°,  when 
the  alcoholic  liquor,  subjected  to  distOlation,  yields  a  syrupy  resi- 
due, whit-h,  on  cooling,  bets  into  a  crystalline  mass.  This  is  dis- 
solved in  boiling  Wdter,  and  the  hquid  being  discoloured  by  animal 
black,  the  coumana  separates  m  white  crystalline  aciculje  during 
the  cooling 

Coumarin  melts  at  122°,  and  boils  at  518°,  without  any  change, 
and  its  smell  is  agreeably  aromatic,  while  its  vapours  exert  a  pow- 
erful action  on  the  brain.  It  dissolves  freely  in  boiling  water,  hut 
is  almost  wholly  deposited  from  it  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in  cold 
monohydrated  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of  heat ;  and  if  the  liquid 
be  then  diluted  with  water,  a  cheesy  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  separates  again,  on  cooling,  in  small 
crystalline  aciculffi.  It  is  nitroeoumann  C,gHj(N0()04,  melting 
at  338°,  and  then  subhming  without  alteration  in  white  and  pearly 
crystals.  If  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  be  prolonged,  the  couma- 
rin is  converted  into  trinitropAenio  acid  C  13113(^04)03,  HO,  which 
shall  hereafter  be  described. 

Coumarin  dissolves  in  a  weak  solution  of  potassa,  and  is  preci- 
pitated from  it  without  change  when  the  alkali  is  saturated  with  an 
acid;  while,  if  the  solution  is  concentrated,  and  it  be  boiled,  adding 
some  pieces  of  hydrate  of  potaasa,  coumaric  acid  CigHjOsiHO  is 
formed ;  and  if  the  temperature  be  greatly  raised,  hydrogen  is  dis- 
engaged and  salicylic  acid  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  alkaline 
substance,  treated  with  water,  and  then  supersaturated  with  chloro- 
hydric  acid,  deposits  coumaric  acid,  which  is  washed  with  cold  wa^ 
ter,  to  dissolve  the  salicylic  acid  which  may  have  been  precipitated 
with  it,  and  then  dissolved  in  ammonia,  which  leaves  the  coumarine 
unchanged.  The  ammoniacal  liquid  is  boded  to  drive  off  the  excess 
of  ammonia,  when  nitrate  of  silver  is  added,  effecting  a  precipitate 
of  coumarate  of  silver,  which,  with  chlorohydric  acid,  yields  free 
coumaric  acid,  removable  by  means  of  ether. 

Coumaric  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  dissolving  freely  in  boiling,  but  nearly  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  and  melting  at  about  374°.  The  general  formula  of 
the  coTimarates  is  110,0^11,0,,  from  which  it  wilt  be  seen  that  an- 
hydrous coumaric  a«id  only  differs  from  coumarin  by  the  addition 
of  1  equivalent  of  water. 
Vol.  II.— 3  F 
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OIL  OF  ANISEED,  AND  THE  ANISIC  SERIES. 

§  1557.  By  diatilling  aniseed  with  water,  a  slightly  yello-niah  eaaeii- 
tial  oil  is  obtained,  poasesaing  the  characteriatic  odour  of  the  seed,  and 
which,  at  a  low  temperature,  consolidates  almost  wholly  into  a  crya- 
talline  mass.  This  mass  is  preaaed  between  tissue-paper,  when  a 
liquid  portion,  of  which  the  nature  ia  not  yet  known,  separates ;  and 
it  ia  redisBolved  in  alcohol,  which  deposits,  on  evaporation,  white 
crystalline  lamellae,  fusible  at  64.4°,  and  boiling  at  about  428°. 
This  substance  ia  called  concrete  oil  of  aniseed,  and  its  formula 
is  CjuHijOj.     When  made  liquid  by  heat,  it  rotates  to  the  left. 

Oil  of  aniaeed  absorbs  cMorohydric  gas  and  forms  a  compound 
Ca)H,302,2HCl ;  while  chlorine  acta  upon  it  and  produces  compounds 
derived  by  substitution :  thus, 

A  trichlorinated  oil CadlljOlaOa 

And  a  quadricHorinated  oil CjuHgCljOa 

have  been  separated. 

With  bromine,  a  trihrominated  oil  CjoH^rjOj,  and,  with  nitric 
acid,  the  binitric  oil  G^JiiuQfiO^)^^,  have  been  obtained. 

When  oil  of  aniseed  is  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  a  reddish  oil 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  acid  liquid,  by  distilling  which,  after 
having  wa-shed  it  with  water,  two  substances  are  collected ;  one 
being  ciystalline,  and  a  new  acid,  called  anisic  Cj^tLjO^HO ;  and 
the  other  liquid,  and  eonsiating  of  a  neutral  substance  CigHgO^, 
to  which  the  name  of  hydruret  of  anisyle  has  been  given.  It  will 
be  seen  that  anisic  acid  may  be  considered  as  resulting  from  the 
substitution  of  1  equiv.  of  oxygen  for  1  equiv.  of  hydrogen,*  in  the 
molecule  of  hydruret  of  anisyl,  and  there  exists,  therefore,  between 
these  two  substances,  the  same  relation  as  between  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  0,^11^02  and  benzoic  acid  CijHgOjjHO. 

The  mixture  of  the  two  substances  ia  treated  with  a  weak  aolution 
of  potassa,  which  dissolves  the  anisic  acid,  when  the  hydruret  of 
aniayl  is  distilled  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Hydruret  of  anisyl  is  a  colom'less  gas,  which  absorbs  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  anisic  acid.  Chlorine  acts  upon  it 
and  yields  a  monochlorinated  product  Ci^HjClO^.  When  hydruret 
anisyl  is  dropped  on  melted  caustic  potassa,  hydrogen  is  disengaged 
and  anisic  acid  formed. 

Anisic  acid  cryatallizes  in  white  inodorous  needles,  which  melt  at 
347°,  and  volatilize  without  change,  and  it  dissolves  readily  in  boil- 
ing water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  general  formula  of  its  salts  is 
RO,C„HjO,. 

Chlorine  and  bromine  form  chlorinated  and  brominated  anisic 
acids,  while  nitric  acid  forms  firat  a  nitranisie  acid  Gj^^^i^O^O^,'KO. 
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and  then,  if  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and  conccntratGd  sul- 
phuric acid  he  made  to  act  upon  it,  it  forma  trinitranisic  acid 
Ci5Hj(N0^s0j,H0.  Anisic  acid  yields  anisole  G-^Jlfi^  hj  distilla- 
tion with  caustic  haryta : 

Ci,HjO^HO+2BaO=2fBaO,CO,)-|-C„HA- 
Anisen  or  Benzoen  Ci^Hg. 
1 1558.  These  names  have  heen  given  to  a  carburetted  hydrogen 
CjjHg,  ivhich  is  to  anisic  acid  Cij^O^jHO  what  henain  Cj^Hj  is  to 
benzoic  acid  Oi^HjOjjHO.     It  ia  prepared  by  diatUling  the  resin  of 
balsam  of  tolu,  and  collecting  the  oO,  which  is  again*  distilled  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  284° ;  the  distilled  portion  being  recti- 
fied several  times  over  caustic  potassa,  and  dried  over  chloride  of 
calcium.    It  is  a  very  fluid,  colourless  Uquid,  boiling  at  226.4°,  and 
its  density  is  0.87  at  64.4° ;  whUe  that  of  its  vapour  is  3.26,  its 
equivalent  Cj^Hg  corresponding  therefore  to  4  volumes  of  vapour. 
Chlorine  acts  readily  upon  anisen,  and  yielda 

Monochlorintated  anisen Cj^HjCl, 

Trichlorinated  "      CmH^CIj, 

Sesquichlorinated      "      Cj^HjCi^, 

as  well  as  the  following  compounds,  which  these  substances  form 
with  chlorohydrie  acid:  Ci,H50!3,H01,  C„H6Cl3,2HCl,  Gu^fi\, 
3HC1. 

§1559.  Nitric  acid  produces  nitranisen  CuH^NO^)  and  Mni- 
tranisen  CiflBi^O^)^.  Nitranisen  yields,  with  sulfhydrate  of  am- 
monia, an  alkaloid  Ci^HjN  which  ia  called  toluidin;  the  reaction 
being  analogous  to  that  which  forma  anilin  with  nitrobenzin,  (§  1538,) 
according  to  the  equation 

Ci,H,(NOJ+6{NH3,2HS)=C,,HjN+6S+4HO+6(NH3,HS}. 

Nitraniaen  must  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  ammonia  and  sulf- 
hydric  gas  be  successively  passed  through  the  liquid,  which,  after 
being  left  for  some  days  to  itself,  and  then  gently  heated,  is  agaia 
subjected  to  the  successive  action  of  ammoniaeal  and  sulfhydrio  gas, 
and  is  finally  saturated  with  chlorohydrio  acid,  and  evaporated  to 
one-thiid,  when  the  residue  is  distilled  with  caustic  potassa.  The 
toluidin  condenses  in  the  receiver  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  oil, 
which,  on  cooling,  sets  into  a  crystalline  mass.  In  order  to  purify 
it,  oxalic  acid  is  added,  and  it  is  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
the  oxalate  of  toluidin,  and  leaves  the  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Oxa- 
late of  toluidin  is  decomposed  by  caustic  potassa,  and  the  isolated 
toluidin  coagulates  in  a  crystalline  crust  on  the  surface  of  the 


liquid. 

Toluidin  melts  at  104°,  and  boiia  at  about  S90°,  and  ita  sal 
crystallize  readOy;  their  general  formula  being  (OiiHjNfHO)^. 
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OIL  OP  CUMIN  AND  THE  CUMINIC  SERIES. 

§  1560.  Cuinin  aeed,*  distilled  witli  wa.ter,  yields  an  essential  oi! 
Gomposod  of  carburetted  hydrogen  C^a'^u,  cymen,  and  another 
volatile  oil  CaaHj^Oa,  called  cuminole.  When  oil  of  cumin  is  again 
distilled,  the  cymen  passes  over  first,  at  about  392°,  which  tempera- 
ture is  maintained  so  long  as  any  thing  passes  over,  when  the  re- 
ceiver is  elianged  and  the  temperarture  raised  by  passing  a  current 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  the  retort :  the  cuminole  then  distils. 

Cuminole  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  the  smell  of  cumin,  and  an 
acrid  and  burning  taste,  and  it  boils  at  428° ;  the  density  of  its  vapour 
being  5.24,  and  its  equivalent  CjuHuOj  being  represented  by  4 
volumes  of  vapour.  It  rapidly  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
is  converted  into  euminie  acid  CjgHij03,H0,  which  transformation  it 
readily  undergoes  when  boiled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potaaaa, 
or  when  dropped  into  melted  hydrate  of  potassa;  hydrogen  being 
disengaged  in  the  latter  case.  Oxidizing  reagents,  such  as  nitric 
acid,  chlorine  in  the  presence  of  water,  chromic  acid,  etc.,  also  con- 
vert cuminole  into  cuminic  acid. 

Chlorine  acts  on  cuminole  when  exposed  to  diffused  light,  and 
produces  monooMorinated  cuminole  Oj(|IIiiC10g ;  while  bromine  forms 
monohrominated  cuminole  CjaHjiBrOj. 

Ouminic  Aoid  C^^^0r^,T[.O. 

g  1561,  This  acid  is  generally  prepared  by  melting  hydrate  of 
potassa  in  a  retort  having  a  pointed  tube  fitted  to  its  tubulure,  through 
which  the  crude  oil  of  cumin  drops;  when  the  cymen  is  not  acted 
on,  and  distils  without  change,  while  the  cuminole  is  decomposed  by 
contact  with  the  alkali,  being  converted  into  cuminic  acid,  which 
remains  combined  with  the  potassa.  The  alkaline  mass  being  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  heated  to  ebullition,  an  excess  of  chlorohydric 
acid  is  added,  which  precipitates  the  cuminic  acid  in  flakes ;  and  the 
latter,  rediasolved  in  alcohol,  are  transformed  into  beautiful  prisma- 
tic tablets, 

Cuminic  acid  molts  at  a  few  degrees  above  212°,  and  boils  at 
about  500°,  subliming  without  alteration  in  crystalline  aciculse. 
Hot  water  dissolves  it  slightly,  and  deposits  it  entirely  on  cooling, 
while  it  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  general  formula 
of  the  cnminatcs  is 

R0,C,„Hii03. 

Oymen  O^H,,. 
§  1562.  "We  have  described  (§  1560)  the  best  method  of  separat- 
ing cymen  from  crude  oil  of  cumin.     It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of 
an  agreeable  odour,  resembling  that  of  lemon;  it  boils  at  347°,  and 

*  The  seel  of  cumiaum  cymmin.—  W.  L.  F. 
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the  density  of  its  vapour  is  4.64,  its  equivalent  being  i 
by  4  volumes  of  vapour.  Nordhauseti  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it, 
and  produces  a,  compound  add  CjgHjjiSjOs.HO  wMch  forms  a  solu- 
ble salt  with  baryta. 

ESSENTIAL  OIL  OF  CLOVES,  AND  THE  EUGENIC  SERIES. 

§  1568.  Cloves  and  Jamaica  pimento  yield,  by  distillation  with 
■water,  a  yellowish  essential  oil  of  a  complicated  character,  for  four  dis- 
tinct substances  have  already  been  separated  from  it:  a  carburuetted 
hydrogen,  isomeric  with  oil  of  terpentine ;  an  oxygenated  essential 
oil  OjoHiiOgjHO,  called  eugenic  acid,  because  it  possesses  acid  proper- 
ties ;  and  two  neutral  crystalline  substances,  eugenin  and  cariophyllin. 

Water  which  has  been  distilled  over  cloves  gradually  deposits  a 
substance  crystallized  in  pearly  spangles,  consisting  of  eugenin 
CjoHjjPj,  isomeric  with  eugenic  acid. 

Crude  oil  of  cloves  deposits,  after  some  time,  fine  colourless  aci- 
enlse  of  cariophyllin  G^^tfii,  isomeric  with  the  camphor  from  the 
family  of  the  laurels. 

If  crude  oil  of  cloves  be  mixed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassa,  a  crystalline  mass,  of  the  consistence  of  butter,  ia  formed, 
which  is  separated  and  distilled  with  water,  when  the  oil,  isomeric 
with  terpentine  alone,  passes  over,  while  the  eugenic  acid  remains 
in  the  residue  in  the  state  of  eugenate  of  potassa.  The  residue  ia 
treated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  which  separates  the  eugenic  acid 
from  it  in  the  form  of  a  colourless,  oleaginous  liquid,  boiling  at  473", 
which  is  distilled  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas.    ■ 

Eugenic  acid  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  is  converted  into 
a  resinous  substance.  It  forms  crystalliaable  salts  with  potassa, 
soda,  and  lime,  of  the  general  formula  ROjCj^HjiO^, 

OIL  OF  POTATO-SPiaiT,*  OR  AMYLIC  ALCOHOL  C„H„0,. 
1 1564.  This  oil  is  obtained  when,  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol, 
the  hquors  resulting  from  the  action  of  ferment  on  the  fecula  of  the 
potato  are  distilled;  and  it  is  also  formed  in  the  distillation  of  cer- 
tain alcoholic  products  obtained  in  the  fermentation  of  the  cerealia 
or  of  grapes ;  the  oil,  therefore,  constantly  accompanying  the  pro- 
ducts of  alcoholic  fermentation.  Towai'd  the  close  of  the  distillation 
of  brandy  from  fecula,  the  largest  proportion  of  the  oil  is  obtained, 
when  a  milky  water  passes  over,  on  the  surface  of  which,  after  rest- 
ing for  some  time,  the  oil  floats.  The  composition  of  this  oil  is  very 
complicated,  and  when  distilled,  it  begins  to  boil  at  about  185°, 
while  its  boiling  point  rises  to  269.6°,  at  which  it  remains  for  some 
time;  the  last  product,  which  is  collected  separately,  being  almost 
wholly  composed  of  the  essential  oil  required.  It  is  purified  by 
several  rectifications,  and  the  oil  which  boils  exactly  at  269.6°  should 
alone  be  regarded  as  pure. 

*Also  called /uusc;  oil  —  W.  L.  F. 
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Oil  of  potato-spirit  is  an  oily,  colourlesa  liquid,  of  a  strong  and 
disagreeable  odour  and  an  acrid  and  burning  taete.  Its  density  at 
59°  is  0.818,  while  that  of  its  vapour  ia  3.15,  its  equivalent  CmHi^Oa 
corresponding  to  4  volumes.  At  —  4.0°  it  solidifies  in  crystalline 
leaflets ;  and  it  stains  paper  like  the  essential  oOs,  but  the  spot 
quickly  disappears,  because  the  oil  volatilizes.  Oil  of  potato-spirit 
does  not  ignite  at  the  approach  of  a  burning  substance,  unless  it 
be  at  a  temperature  of  120°  or  140°,  its  vapour  supporting  com- 
bustion only  at  that  degree.  It  is  not  sensibly  soluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Oil  of  potato 
spirit  rotates  toward  the  left. 

A  large  number  of  compounds  is  derived  from  the  oil,  so  analo- 
gous to  those  obtained  by  means  of  alcohol  and  wood-spirit,  that 
chemists  have  not  hesitated  to  regard  this  oil  as  a  true  alcohol,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  amylic  alcohol.  In  our  subse- 
quent investigation  of  these  compounds,  we  shall  follow  the  same 
order  as  in  those  of  the  yinic  and  methylic  compounds,  since  their 
analogy  will  be  thus  more  easily  understood. 

Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  on  Amylic  Alcohol. 

§  15S5.  By  shaking  together  equal  parts  of  oil  of  potato-spirit 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  brown  liquor  is  formed,  which, 
when  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  yields  sulphate  of  baryta 
and  a  soluble  salt  of  baryta,  the  solution  of  which  is  bleached  by 
animal  black.  The  liquor,  when  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  yields 
small  crystalline  lamellse  of  rnlphamylate  of  baryta,  of  the  formula 
BaO,(CioHii 0,2503} -t-SHO,  ^^^^^  ^^  decomposed  at  the  boiling 
point.  Its  solution,  when  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  potassa, 
yields,  after  evaporation  and  dessication  in  vacuo,  a  crystalline  resi- 
due of  sulphamylate  of  potassa  KO,(C,(^iiO,2SOj).  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  baryta  be  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid  added  drop- 
wise,  a  solution  of  free  eulphamylic  acid  is  obtained,  which,  boil- 
ing readily,  decomposes  into  sulphuric  acid  and  amylic  alcohol 
CioH,aO,  or  OioH„0,HO. 

§  1566.  If  an  excess  of  concentrated  sulphmic  acid  be  made  to 
act  on  amylic  alcohol,  and  it  be  heated  to  boiling,  we  obtain  a  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  0,uHio,  called  amylen,  which  is  to  amylic  alco- 
hol CipH„0,HO  what  olefiant  gas  O^H^  is  to  vinic  alcohol  C^H^O, 
HO.  All  reagents  which  abstract  water  from  vinic  alcohol  modify 
amylic  alcohol  in  an  analogous  manner :  thus  both  concentrated  and 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  fluoboric  and  fluosilicic  gases,  and  chlo- 
ride of  zinc  produce  the  same  eifect  as  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
As  the  chloride  of  einc  effects  the  neatest  decomposition,  it  ia  gene- 
rally used  in  the  preparation  of  pure  amylen.  Amyiic  alcohol  is 
heated  in  a  retort,  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  marking  70° 
on  the  hydrometer,  the  retort  being  frequently  shaken  while  the  tem- 
perature rises :  when  the  oil  ia  finally  wholly  dissolved,  distillation 
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may  be  begim.  The  liqYiid,  when  distilled,  is  again  rectified  in  a 
tubulated  retort  furnished  with  a  thermometerj  and  only  the  most 
volatile  part  is  collected. 

Amylen  thus  obtained  is  a  colourless,  very  fluid  licfuid,  boiling 
at  102.2°,  and  the  density  of  its  vapoui'  being  2.45,  its  equivalent 
Cii,H,||  corresponds  to  4  volumes  of  vapour,  like  that  of  olefiant  gas. 

Amylen  can  form  two  isomeric  products :  paramyUn  Cj^Hj;, ;  and 
metamylen,  ofvfhichtheformulaisCjjHjjOr  O^oHj,.  These  two  pro- 
ducts generally  arise  at  the  same  time  as  the  amylen,  and  are  found 
in  the  last  products  of  distillation ;  but  they  may  be  obtained  directly 
by  distilling  amylenwith  chloride  of  zinc  several  times  successively. 
Paramylen  boils  at  about  820°,  and  the  density  of  its  vapour  is 
double  that  of  amylen ;  for  which  reason  its  formula  has  been  writ- 
ten OguHaj.  Metamylen  distib  only  at  570° ;  but  it  probably  has 
not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

1 1567.  Amylh  ether  CioHj,0  has  not  yet  been  prepared  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  amylic  alcohol ;  but  it  has  been  obtained 
by  causing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  to  act  on  amyloehloro- 
hydric  ether  CiuHi,Cl,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  and  boiling  at  230°. 

Compound  Amylic  Ethers,  and  Compound  Amylie  Acids. 

1 1568.  As  yet  we  are  acquainted  neither  with  amyloaul'phuria 
ether  Ci||HiiO,S03,  nor  with  amyhnitrio  ether  Ci|,HijO,N05;  while 
an  amylonitrous  ether  CiqHuOjNOj  is  produced  by  collecting  in 
amylic  alcohol  the  nitrons  vapours  which  are  disengaged  when 
starch  is  treated  with  nitric  acid.  Ey  distillation,  the  amylonitrous 
ether  separates  in  the  form  of  a  pale,  yellow  liquid,  which  is  to  be 
washed  several  times  with  water,  and  tlien  with  a  weak  solution  of 
potassa;  after  which  it  is  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  redis- 
tilled. It  boils  at  204.8°,  and  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  4.03,  so 
that  its  equivalent  C,oHj[0,N03  corresponds  to  4  volumes  of  vapour, 
like  the  corresponding  product  of  the  vinic  series.  The  same  ether 
is  formed  when  nitric  acid  is  made  to  act  on  amylic  alcohol ;  but  it 
is  then  mixed  with  various  products  of  oxidation,  particularly  with 
valerianic  acid  and  methylic  aldehyde. 

By  causing  boracic  acid,  melted  and  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  to  act  on  amylic  alcohol,  exactly  under  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  described  for  alcohol,  (§  1248,)  there  remains  a 
residue  of  amylohihoraeio  ether  C,„H„0,2B03,  solid  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, but  iwsuming  at  about  248°  a  viscous  consistence  resem- 
bling that  of  fused  glass.  This  substance  resists  a  temperature  of 
570°  without  decomposition,  bui'ns  with  a  green  flame,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  water. 

If  chloride  of  boron  be  made  to  act  on  amylic  alcohol,  an  oily 
liquid  ia  obtained,  which  boils  without  change  at  about  527°,  and 
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coneista  of  tHamylboracic  ether  3CidHhO,B03.  The  density  of  ite 
vapour  is  10.55, 

By  dropping  amylic  alcotol  into  chloride  of  silicium,  shaking  the 
mixture  frequently,  then  distilling  it  and  collecting  only  the  product 
■which  prases  over  at  from  608°  to  640°,  a  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
is  to  be  purified  by  several  distillations,  and  which  consists  of  trio- 
mylosilieie  ether  SOioHnOjSiOg.     Water  decomposes  it  slowly. 

Amylacetie  ether  SCioHuOjCiHjOg  is  obtained  by  distilling  1  part 
of  amylic  alcohol,  2  parts  of  acetate  of  potassa,  and  1  part  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  the  product  being  washed  with  an  alkaline 
solution,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified  a  last  time 
over  litharge.  It  is  a  colourless,  limpid  liquid,  of  an  aromatic 
odour,*  boiling  at  257°,  and  the  density  of  its  vapour  being  4.46, 
its  equivalent  corresponds  to  4  volumes  of  vapour,  like  the  corre- 
sponding ethers  of  the  vinie  and  methylic  aeries. 

Oxalic  acid  forms  two  compounds  with  amylic  alcohol,  correspond- 
ing to  those  which  it  produces  with  vinic  and  methylic  alcohols. 
When  amylic  alcohol  is  heated  with  oxalic  acid,  a  liquor  is  obtained, 
which,  when  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  yields  a  soluble  salt 
of  lime,  the  amyloxalate  of  lime,  of  which  the  formula  of  the  crys- 
tals is  CaO,(C,„HiiO,2Ca03)-|-2HO ;  and  a  great  number  of  other 
amyloxalates  may  be  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  by  means 
of  this  salt. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  mixture  of  amylic  alcohol  and  oxalic  acid 
be  distilled,  a  liquid  is  obtained,  boiling  at  500°,  and  called  amylox- 
alio  ether  G^^-^fi,Gfii,  which  rotates  toward  the  right,  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  of  amylic  alcohol.  This  liquid,  treated  with 
an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  yields  oxamide ;  while  if  ammo- 
niacal  gas  be  passed  through  a  solation  of  amyloxalic  other  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  deposits,  on  evaporation, 
crystals  of  amyhxamia  ether  Q^^^yO,{(ifi^^^. 

Simple  Uthers  of  the  Amylia  Series. 
§  1569.  We  have  described  (§  1567)  the  mode  of  preparing  simple 
amylic  ether  C[|,Hj,0.  Amylochlorohydria  ether  G^Jl-^^GY  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  equal  parts  of  perchloride  of  phosphorus  and 
amylic  alcohol,  when  the  product  is  washed  with  alkaline  water  and 
dried  over  chloride  of  calcium.  The  same  aubstance  is  also  obtained 
by  causing  chlorohydric  acid  to  act,  for  a  long  time,  on  the  same 
alcohol ;  the  liquid  separating  into  3  layers,  of  which  the  upper  one 
contains  the  amylochlorohydric  ether.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of 
an  aromatic  odour,  boiling  at  215,6°,  and  its  equivalent  corresponds 
to  4  volumes.     Chlorine  acts  on  it,  and  when  its  action  is 


*  The  odoi^c  of  amjlacetio  ether  closely  resembles  that  of  the  banana,  and  it  i, 
nith  this  substance  tliat  tJie  favourite  acidulated  banana-drops  are  flavoured.— 
F.  L.  F. 
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liy  exposure  to  tlie  rays  of  tte  sun,  a  chlorinated  product,  of  the 
formula  Cj^HjClg,  is  obtained. 

By  causing  15  parts  of  amylic  alcohol,  8  parts  of  iodine,  and  1 
of  phosphorus  to  react  at  a  gentle  Keat,  and  then  distilling  the  mix- 
ture, we  obtain  a  liqiiid,  which  is  to  he  purified  hy  several  washings, 
drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  redbtillatioii.  It  is  amyliodo- 
hydrie  ether  OidH,,!. 

By  distilling  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphamylate  of  lime  and 
cyanide  of  potassium,  amyhoyanohydria  ether  Cii,H„Cy  is  obtained ; 
add  ehlorohydrate  of  amylen  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
monosulphide  of  potassium  produces  atnylomlfJiydrie  ether  CjqHjjS, 
a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  very  disagreeable  odour,  and  boiling  at 
402.8°.     Its  equivalent  is  represented  by  2  volumes  of  vapour. 

Sulphamylie  alcohol  or  amylio  mercaptan  Cn,HnS,HS  is  obtained 
be  distilling  amylochlorohydric  ether  OioHi,Cl  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  sulf  hydrate  of  sulphide  of  potassium.  It  is  an  oleaginous, 
colourless  liquid,  of  an  alliaceous  smell ;  and  it  boils  at  242.6°,  while 
its  density  a.t  69.8°  is  0.825.  In  contact  with  oxide  of  mercury  it 
yields  sul^hamylomercwric  alcohol  CioHj^S,Hg2S. 

Products  of  the  Oxidation  of  Amylic  Alcohol. 

1 1570,  When  amylic  alcohol  is  subjected  to  oxidizing  agencies,  it 
is  converted  into  an  acid  CioHgOjjHO,  called  amylic,  identical  with 
an  acid  extract  of  the  valerian  root,  and  called  valerianic  acid. 
This  acid  is  to  amylic  alcohol  Ci„H„0,HO  what  acetic  acid  C^HsO,, 
HO  is  to  vinic  alcohol  OjH^O.HO,  and  what  formic  acid  G^O^BXi 
is  to  methylic  alcohol  C2H30,H0.  An  intermediate  product,  amylic 
aldehyde  CioHjgOj,  corresponding  to  the  aldehyde  of  the  vinic  series, 
has  also  been  obtained,  but  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  it  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  oxidation  of  amylic  alcohol. 

By  heating  oil  of  potato-spirit  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  bichromate  of  potassa,  there  pass  over  in  distillation  valerianic 
acid  CloHgOjjHO  and  amylovalerianic  ether  C,„HuO,C,pH,03.  If 
it  bo  treated  by  a  solution  of  potassa,  the  valerianic  acid  is  dissolved 
in  the  state  of  valerianate  of  potassa,  while  the  amylovalerianic  ether 
remains,  which  in  its  turn  may  be  wholly  transformed  into  valerianic 
acid,  if  its  vapours  be  passed  over  sodic  lime.  The  oil  of  valerian 
is,  in  fact,  converted  into  valerianic  acid,  when  its  vapours  are  passed 
over  sodic  lime  placed  in  a  flask  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  a  tempera- 
ture between  400°  and  480° ;  hydrogen  only  being  disengaged  in 
the  beginning,  while  toward  the  close  of  the  operation  this  gas  is 
accompanied  by  carburetted  hydrogens.  The  flask  is  allowed  to 
cool,  and  ia  opened  under  water  in  order  to  prevent  the  access  of 
air ;  and  the  substance,  diluted  with  water,  is  distilled  with  an  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquor  collected  in  the  receiver  is  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and, 
lastly,  the  residue  is  distilled  with  phosphoric  acid,  when  the  vale- 
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rianic  acid  forms  an  oily  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  tho 


§  1571.  In  order  to  extract  valerianic  acid  from  valerian  root,  it 
is  sufficient  to  distil  the  root  ivith  a  large  quantity  of  water  acidu- 
lated by  sulphuric  acid;  a  still  larger  quantity  being  obtained  by 
using  the  following  mixture: — 1  kilog.  of  valerian  root,  100  gr,  of 
sulphuric  acid,  60  gm.  of  bichromate  ofpotassa,  and  5  litres  of  water. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  valerian  contains  an  essential  oil, 
valerole  OjjHijOj,  which  is  converted,  by  oxidizing  reagents,  into 
valerianic  acid.  The  distillation  shoald  not  be  commenced  until 
the  mixture  has  macerated  for  24  hours. 

Valerianic  or  amylic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  strong 
odoiu-  of  valerian,  and  the  density  0.937  at  62.6°,  while  it  boils  at 
175°;  its  equivalent  Cii,Hj05,H0  corresponding  to  4  volumes  of 
vapour.  It  dissolves  slightly  in  water,  but  in  all  proportions  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  majority  of  the  valerates  are  soluble,  and 
the  alialine  valerates  crystallize  with  difficulty,  while  that  of  baryta 
forms  small  brilliant  prisms.  Valerate  of  silver  is  insoluble,  and 
presents  the  formula  AgO,C[(Hg03. 

Valerianic  acid  is  acted  on  by  chlorine,  even  when  protected  from 
direct  solar  light,  and  is  then  converted  into  trichlorinated  valerianic 
acid  CjallgCljO^HO.  In  order  that  the  reaction  may  be  complete, 
heat  must  be  applied  toward  the  close,  and  the  current  of  chlorine 
must  be  kept  up  until  no  more  chlorohydric  acid  is  disengaged.  If 
the  action  of  chlorine  be  continued  in  the  sun,  quadriaklorinated 
acid  GJifi\fi^,IiO  is  obtained. 

Valerate  of  baryta,  distilled  over  the  fire  in  a  retort,  yields  a 
volatile,  oleaginous  product,  which  is  puriiied  by  redistillation,  col- 
lecting only  Sie  product  which  boils  at  212°.  The  formula  of  this 
compound  is  OioHifiOj,  and  it  is  amylie  or  valeric  aldehyde,  which 
oxidizing  reagents  readily  convert  into  valerianic  acid;  the  trans- 
formation being  effected  even  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  pre- 
sence of  platinum-sponge.* 

ESSENTIAL  OIL  OF  WINE,  OS  (ENANTHIC  ETHER  C.H,0,C,.ir„0,. 

g  1572.  There  exists  in  wine  an  essentia!  oil,  to  which  the  peculiar 
odour  of  winea,  called  their  bouquet,  has  been  chiefly  attributed.  It 
consists  of  a  compound  vinic  ether,  containing  an  acid  called  eenan- 
thic  {from  woj,  vine,  and  asBoi,  fiower.) 

When  large  quantities  of  wine  are  distilled,  an  oil  volatilizes  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  operation,  which  is  a  mixture  of  vincenanthic 

^  Amylio  etker  is  oonsidered  as  the  oxide  of  a  radical  amyl  C,oHii,  in  the  aanie 
manner  as  etlior  ia  rogarded  as  oslde  of  ethyl,  which  theory  has  gained  much 
ground  einoe  amyl  has  bBBn  actually  isolated. 

Valerianic  acid  then  assumes  the  formula  (C,H,)C,0a,HO,  or  osalio  acid  paired 
Trith  a  radical  aalyl  CjH,,  ithioh  Kolbe  has  isolaled. 

See  the  note  to  J  1101.— IT.  L.  F. 
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ether  and  free  wnantMe  acid.  Aa  the  osnantliic  etlier  is  mucli  more 
volatile  than  the  cenanthic  acid,  they  may  he  imperfectly  separated 
by  distillation;  the  first  products  being  much  richer  in  cenanthic 
ether.  In  order  to  obtain  pure  cenanthic  ether,  the  crude  oil  is 
shaken  with  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  ivhich  dissolves 
the  free  OBnanthic  acid,  and  toward  the  close  it  is  heated  to  ebulli- 
tion, so  that  the  osnanthic  ether  may  separate  more  readily  and 
form  an  oily  layer  on  the  surface.  After  being  decanted,  and  again 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  it  is  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium 
and  purified  by  distillation. 

CEnanthie  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  very  penetrating  smell 
of  wine,  and  an  acrid  and  disagreeable  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  density  is 
0.862,  it  boils  at  446°,  and  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  10.48 ;  its 
equivalent  G^HfifC^fijfi^,  being  therefore  represented  by  2  volumes 
of  vapour.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  a  hot  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  or  soda,  yielding  alcohol  and  cenanthic  acid  which  remains 
combined  with  the  alkali.  By  decomposing  the  alkaline  cenanthata 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  cenanthic  acid  collects  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  oil,  which  is  merely  washed 
with  hot  water,  and  then  dried  in  vacuo. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  cenanthic  acid  has  the  consistence 
of  butter,  while  it  becomes  very  8uid  at  a  higher  temperature,  and 
boils  at  about  570°.  It  does  not  sensibly  dissolve  in  water,  but  it 
nevertheless  reddens  litmus.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  freely. 
The  distilled  acid  is  anhydrous,  and  presents  the  formula  OjiHijOj; 
while,  when  in  contact  with  water,  it  abstracts  1  equiv.  from  it  and 
becomes  monohydrated  acid  CiiHjjOjjHO.  By  heating  to  302°  a 
mixture  of  5  parts  of  sulphovinate  of  potassa  and  1  part  of  monohy- 
drated cenanthic  acid,  a  vinoenanthic  ether  is  obtained,  which  may 
be  purified  by  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  If  a  mixture  of 
wood-spirit,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  cenanthic  acid  be 
heated,  methmnanthie  ether  02H,0,Ci4Hi30  is  formed. 

As  vincenanthic  ether  cannot  be  detected  in  the  fresh  juices  of 
vegetables,  it  is  probably  a  product  of  fermentation. 

CAOUTCHOUC, 
§  1573,  Caoutchouc  is  contained  in  the  milky  juice  of  several 
vegetables,  where  it  exists  in  the  form  of  small  globules,  suspended 
in  an  aqueous  liquid,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fatty 
globules  in  milk.  The  chief  importations  of  caoatchouc  are  from 
Java  and  South  America ;  and  it  is  obtained  from  the  siphonia 
cahucha  and  the  fieus  elastiea.  The  milky  sap  of  these  trees  con- 
tains about  30  per  cent,  of  caoutchouc;  and  when  left  to  itself,  the 
globules  of  caoutchouc  fioat  on  the  surface,  because  they  are  lighter 
than  water,  and  form  a  thick  cream  on  it;  which  separation  is  more 
easily  effected  if  the  density  of  the  water  is  increased  by  searsalt. 
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In  order  to  collect  tlie  caoutcliouc,  deep  incisions  are  made  into 
the  base  of  the  tree  producing  it,  and  the  liquid  which  exudes  is  re- 
ceived in  eaxthea  vessels,  whence  it  is  transferred  into  bottles,  which, 
when  hermetically  sealed,  may  be  transported  and  preserved  for  a 
long  time  without  undergoing  any  change.  The  greater  part  of  the 
caoutchouc  found  in  commerce  Is  in  the  shape  of  pears,  either  smooth 
or  covered  with  marks,  and  generally  of  a  brown  colour.  The  In- 
dians make  these  pears  by  spreading  successive  layers  of  the  milky 
juice,  which  they  coagulate  in  the  sun,  over  pyriform  clay  moulds; 
and  when  the  caoutchouc  is  of  sufficient  thickness,  they  dip  the  mould 
in  water  to  soften  the  earth,  which  is  then  emptied  through  the 
month  of  the  caoutchouc  bottle.  The  brown  colour  is  owing  to  the 
deposition  of  the  amoke  during  its  desiccation  over  fire. 

Pure  caoutchouc  must  be  obtained  from  the  milky  juice  itself,  by 
mixing  it  with  4  times  its  weight  of  ■water,  and  allowing  it  to  rest 
for  24  hours,  when  the  globules  of  caoutchouc  float  on  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  cream.  This  cream  is  removed,  and  by  agitation  is 
suspended  with  an  additional  quantity  of  water,  of  which  the  density 
is  increased  by  a  small  quantity  of  sea-salt  and  chlorohydric  acid; 
when,  after  some  time,  the  caoutchouc  again  collects  on  the  surface, 
and  is  again  removed  and  washed,  and  so  on,  until  the  water  will  dis- 
solve no  more  of  it ;  after  which  the  substance  is  compressed  between 
paper  and  dried  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  Caoutchouc", 
thus  prepared,  is  a  white,  elastic  substance,  of  the  density  0.925, 
and  containing  87.2  of  carbon  and  12.8  of  hydrogen. 

All  the  useful  articles  of  caoutchouc,  now  so  extensively  applied  in 
the  arts,  are  manufactured  from  the  pyriform  substance,  by  very 
various  mechanical  processes,  the  description  of  which  would  be  out 
of  place.  The  elasticity  and  impermeability  of  caoutchouc  render 
it  valuable  for  many  purposes  in  surgery,  and  it  also  finds  frequent 
use  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  and  physicist.  It  has  recently 
been  used  for  covering  cloths  and  other  stuffs,  to  render  them  water 
and  air  tight. 

Caoutchouc  is  hard  at  a  low  temperature,  but  softens  readily  by 
heat,  and  at  77°  possesses  great  flexibility ;  while  it  melts  at  about 
248°,  and  then  forms  a  viscous  liquid,  which  does  not  recover  its 
original  condition  for  a  very  long  time.  If  it  be  further  heated, 
the  liquid  becomes  more  fluid,  and  remains  indefinitely  viscous  even 
after  cooling.  Melted  caoutchouc,  diluted  with  a  small  quantity  of 
some  fatty  oil,  is  used  for  greasing  stopcocks.  It  burns  with  a 
brilliant  and  very  smoky  flame;  and  by  heating  it  to  distillation,  it 
is  converted  into  several  essential  oils,  of  different  volatile  powers, 
and  which  are  themselves  modified  by  redistillation. 

Caoutchouc  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  although  boiling 
water  softens  it  and  causes  it  to  swell,  but  without  dissolving  it. 
Ether,  the  essential  oils,  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  on  the  contrary, 
dissolve  it  readily,  and  form  solutions,  which  deposit,  after  sponta- 
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neous  evaporation,  on  the  objecta'to  wliicli  they  have  been  iipplieii, 
an  clastic  and  impervioua  coating  Qf  caoutchouc* 

GUTTA-PERCHA. 

§  1574.  A  substance  of  organic  origin  has  lately  been  found, 
closely  resembling  caoutchouc  in  its  chemical  and  physical  proper- 
ties, and  called  ffutta-pereJta,  which  is  used  in  the  fabrication  of 
bands  to  drive  machinery,  and  several  purposes  which  require  great 
solidity  united  to  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility.  It  is  imported 
from  India  and  China,  and  is  probably  the  product  of  some  vegeta- 
ble, although  as  yet  ive  have  no  accurate  account  of  ifs  origin. 

Cruttar-percha  is  of  a  grayish-white  colour,  of  a  consistence  resem- 
bling that  of  horn,  and  not  at  all  elastic ;  but  it  softens  and  be- 
comes more  elastic  by  an  increase  of  temperature,  its  original 
hardness  returning  after  cooling.  It  burns,  like  caoutchouc,  with 
a  brilliant  and  smoky  fiame.  Water,  alcohol,  the  acid  or  alkaline 
liquors,  exert  no  action  upon  it ;  but  ether  and  the  essential  oils 
first  soften  and  then  dissolve  it.  Its  elementary  composition  differs 
but  slightly  from  caoutchouc,  for  8t.8  of  carbon  and  12.2  of  hydro- 
gen have  been  found  in  it.t 


ItESINS. 


§  1575.  Tho  name  of  resins  has  been  given  to  certain  solid  sub- 
stances, widely  spread  among  vegetables,  and  which  flow  copiously 
from  some  of  them  in  the  state  of  solution  in  the  essential  oil. 
Resins  are  solid,  non-volatile,  sometimes  colourless,  most  frequently 
of  a  yellow  or  brown  tinge ;  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  readily 

*The  discoTflriea  of  Goodyear  tli at  oaoutehouo  moy  be  modified  in  its  properties 
by  f  arioas  prooessea,  termed  viilcaaizmg,  are  too  important  to  pass  over  ia  utter 
silence.  Charles  Qoodjeoj,  of  Connecticut,  United  States,  diseoyered,  bj  years  of 
paUeut  and  laborious  experiment,  that  Bulphur  heated  yiith  caoutchouc  produced 
what  he  termed  a  drying  effect  npon  the  latter,  rendering  it  more  elastic,  iuoapable 
of  becoming  hard  by  frost,  insoluble  in  etber,  the  essenlial  oils,  &c.  By  a  aeries 
of  highly  ingenious  mechanical  processes,  the  new  fabric  waa  made  tcimltate 
paper,  every  kind  of  leather,  and  various  kinds  of  dry  goods,  still,  however,  re- 
taining more  or  leas  of  the  original,  valuable  properties  of  the  rubber.  His  more 
recent  improvementa  consist  in  imparting  to  caoutchouc  any  required  degree  of 
hardness  between  its  usually  soft  state  and  tde  haidueaa  and  elaatioitj  of  ivory, 
etfected  by  an  expansion  of  his  sulphurizing  procesa,  and  by  the  addition  of  mate- 
rials to  lie  oaoatohouo.  By  this  discovery  of  Goodyear,  and  through  his  enter- 
prise and  patient  perseverance,  a  single  vegetable  product  can  be  made  to  replace 
paper,  leather,  and  dry  goods,  bat  with  greater  elasticity  and  durability, — to  re- 
place whalebone,  horn,  tortoise-shell,  horn,  and  ivory J.  O.  B. 

f  Gutta-pereha  is  similar  in  its  origin  and  composition  to  caoutchouc,  and  yet 
presents  very  different  eiternal  characters.  The  hardening  effect  produced  by 
Goodyear's  sulphnration  of  caoutchouc  seems  to  convert  tlie  latter  into  a  substance 
resembling  gutta-perclia  in  its  properties,  and  enables  us  to  comphrehend  how  the 
same  class  of  plants  may  produce  substances  of  very  different  estemal  properties. 
The  uses  of  gutta-percha  are  rapidly  extending, — J.  C.  B. 
Vol.  II.— 3G  48 
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in  absolute  alcohol,  wiiicti  frequently  deposits  tliem,  in  the  form  of 
crystals,  after  evaporation.  Tli§  majority  of  resina  behavo  like  weak 
aeida,  and  form  definite  compounds  with  the  alkalies  and  with  other 
metallic  oxidea.  We  ahall  here  describe  only  the  resins  of  ter- 
pentine, which  have,  as  yet,  been  most  accurately  investigated. 

When  the  terpentine  which  exudes  from  the  pintis  mariti-nta  is 
distilled  with  water,  the  oil  of  terpentine  distils  with  the  water, 
while  asubstanee  called  eolo^phony  remains,  consisting  of  three  resins,  ' 
possessing  acid  properties,  and  to  which  the  name  of  ptmarie,  st/lvic, 
.  and  pinie  acid  have  been  given.  The  elementary  composition  of 
these  three  acids  is  exactly  the  same,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
C«H3,0,=C,oH:j,03,HO. 

Pimario  acid  predominates  greatly  over  the  other  two  acid  resins, 
and  colophony  appears  sometimes  to  be  wholly  constituted  of  it. 
In  order  to  obtain  it,  powdered  colophony  is  treated  several  times 
with  a  mixture  of  5  or  6  parts  of  alcohol  and  1  part  of  ether,  when 
the  sylvic  and  pinic  acids  are  dissolved,  while  the  greater  portion 
of  the  pimaric  acid  remains  as  a  residue,  and  is  purified  by  being 
crystallized  repeatedly  from  boiling  alcohol.  Pimaric  acid  dissolves 
very  readily  in  ether,  while  it  requires  10  parts  of  cold  and  its  own 
weight  of  boiling  alcohol  for  solution.  It  melts  at  about  257°, 
and  then  undergoes  an  isomeric  modification,  which  is  easily  recog- 
nisable by  dissolving  it  in  cold  alcohol,  of  which  it  then  only  requires 
1  part.  However,  this  modification  is  not  fixed,  since,  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  the  pimaric  acid  is  regenerated,  with  its  original  proper- 
ties, in  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  depo- 
sited in  crystals- 
Crystallized  pimaric  acid  is  after  a  time  spontaneously  converted 
into  pinic  acid,  when  it  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  alcohol,  and 
does  not  assume  any  crystalline  form. 

By  distilling  pimaric  acid,  an  oleaginous  substance  is  condensed 
and  congeals  in  the  neck  of  the  retort ;  and  it  is  purified  by  dis- 
solving it  in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
crystalline  lamellse.  This  substance  is  identical  with  sylvic  acid, 
of  which  we  mentioned  the  presence  in  colophony,  diifering  from 
pimaric  acid  by  its  crystalline  form,  melting  at  nearly  the  same 
temperature  of  257°,  and  dissolving  in  8  or  10  times  its  weight  of 
alcohol. 

A  great  number  of  resins  are  found  in  commerce,  which  are 
generally  called  by  the  name  of  the  vegetable  from  which  they  arc 
derived ;  and  the  chemical  properties  of  all  of  them  are  analogous 
to  those  of  resins  of  terpentine. 

Ilesins  yield  by  distillation  very  complicated  products :  carburet- 
ted  hydrogens,  which  burn  with  a  brilhant  flame,  and  are  used  as 
illuminating  gases;  besides  essential  and  fixed  oils.  The  following 
products  have  been  separated : 
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Itetinaphtka  O^Hg,  an  oil  boiling  at  226.6°. 
Metin^l   G^gU^,  "  "     '     302.0°. 

Jtetinole  OijHg,  isomeric  with  benzine,  boiling  at  464.0°. 
Retisterin,  isomeric  with  naphthalin,  a  crystalline  substance  melt- 
ing at  149°,  and  boiling  at  617.0°. 


SULPHUBETTED  ESSENTIAL  OILS.  ■ 

§  1576.  Only  two  sulphuretted  essential  oils  are  as  yet  accnrately  ' 
known:  oil  of  mustard,  and  oil  of  garlic ;  ■while  their  number  will, 
irithont  doub    be  g       ly  ncreased  hereafter. 

OIL  OF  GABLIC  C.H.S. 

§  1577.  Th  s  essen  il  o  1  is  obtained  by  distilling  cloves  of  garlic 
with  water,  wl  en  an  e'^treraely  fetid  brown-coloured  oil  passes  over, 
which  is  decante  lad  after  distillation  in  a  salt-water  bath,  is  rec- 
tified over  po  ass  um  un  il  it  is  no  longer  acted  on  by  this  metal. 
Oil  of  garli  s  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  repulsive  odour,  less  dense 
than  water,  dist  II  ^  w  boat  alteration,  and  presenting  the  formula 
CgHsS.  It  has  been  called  sulphide  of  allyl,  beoause  it  has  been 
considered  as  a  compound  of  sulphur  with  a  carburetted  hydrogen 
O5H5,  or  allyl.  Thia  oil  throws  down  precipitates  with  several 
metallic  solutions :  thus,  if  a  concentrated  solution  of  it  be  mixed 
with  an  equally  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury,  a 
white  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  when  purified  by  being  washed 
in  alcohol,  presents  the  formula  {HgS)„05HjS-f-(HgCi)j,0eH5Cl. 
When  alcoholic  solutions  of  oil  of  garlic  and  bichloride  of  platinum 
are  mixed  together,  and  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water,  a  yellow 
precipitate  is  formed,  of  which  the  composition  coiTcsponda  to  the 
formula  3(PtSa,CaH5S)+PtCl„C„H5Ci.  When  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  oil  of  garlic  is  added  to  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate  of  sulphide 
of  silver  is  obtained,  mixed  with  a  white  crystalline  compound, 
which  is  deposited  from  a  solution  in  boiling  water,  when  kept  in  the 
dark,  in  the  form  of  brilliant  white  crystals,  of  a  composition  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula  AgO,!N'05,CgH50,  which  may  be  considered 
as  formed  by  the  combination  of  1  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  silver 
with  1  equivalent  of  oil  of  garlic,  the  equivalent  of  sulphur  in  the 
latter  having  been  replaced  by  1  equivalent  of  oxygen.  By 
treating  this  crystalline  substance  with  ammonia,  the  compound 
CeH^O,  called  oxyde  of  allyl,  is  separated,  in  the  form  of  a  volatile, 
colourless  oil,  of  a  disagreeable  odour,  which  combines  directly  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  reproducing  the  crystalline  compound  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken. 
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OIL  OF  BLACK  MUSTARD  C,H,NS, 


§  1578.  Thia  oil  does  not  exist  already  formed  in  mustard-seed, 
but  is  developed  in  it,  in  the  presence  of  water,  by  a  kind  of  fer- 
mentation taking  place  between  the  substances  contained  in  the 
seed,  to  which  we  shall  presently  recvir.  The  fatty  oil  contained  in 
the  mustard-seed  is  extracted  by  means  of  a  press ;  when  the  cake 
being  moistened  with  water,  and  left  to  itself  for  several  hours,  the 
seed,  at  first  inodorous,  soon  exhales  the  pungent  smell  of  mustard. 
It  is  then  distilled  with  water,  when  a  yellow  oil,  denser  than  water, 
passes  over  with  the  aqueous  vapours.  By  a  second  distillation 
■with  water,  it  loses  colour  sensibly,  but  as  it  still  contains  foreign 
substances,  it  is  distilled  in  a  retort  furnished  with  a  thermometer, 
and  the  liquid  which  distills  below  293°  is  separated,  the  temper- 
ature being  arrested  at  this  point,  when  pure  oil  of  mustard  passes 
over. 

Oil  of  mustard  is  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  at  293°,  and  furnishing 
vapours  which  irritate  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  show  the  density  3.4, 
its  equivalent  OgH^NSj  corresponding  to  4  volumes  of  vapour.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water,  and  it 
exerts  no  rotatory  power.  Its  formula  CgHjNS,  may  be  written 
CeHjSiCjNjS,  which  constitutes  oil  of  garlic  C5H5S  and  sulphocya- 
nogen ;  and  in  fact,  the  constitution  of  oil  of  mustard  must  be  thus 
considered,  for  if  it  be  treated  with  monosulphide  of  potf^sium,  oil 
of  garlic  C5H5S  is  obtained  by  distillation,  while  the  liquid  contains 
eulphocyanide  of  potassium.  If  the  vapour  of  oil  of  mustard  be 
passed  over  a  mixture  of  lime  and  caustic  soda,  heated  to  248°, 
oxide  of  aUyl  CgHjO  is  obtained,  and  the  residue  contains  sulpho- 
cyanides. 

§1579,  Oil  of  mustard  yields,  either  with  ammoniacal  gas  or 
with  liquid  ammonia,  a  crystallized  compound,  thiosinammin 
CgHjNSaNHg,  which  is  a  true  alkaloid.  This  substance  being  re- 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  the  liquor,  when  bleached  by  animal 
black,  deposits,  by  evaporation,  the  thiosinammin,  in  the  form  of  pris- 
matic crystals,  of  a  brilliant  white  colour.  It  dissolves  in  chloro- 
hydrie  acid,  forming  an  uncrystallizable  compound ;  while,  by  adding 
bichloride  of  platinum  to  the  solution,  a  yellow  crystalline  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  of  which  the  formula  is  (0XNS2,HH3),HC1+Pt0l3. 
Thiosinammin  dissolves  also  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  acetic  acids, 
but  the  compounds  do  not  crystallize. 

When  heated  with  oxide  of  lead  or  mercury,  it  parts  wholly  with 

its  sulphur,  and  a  new  alkaloid  CgHjNj,  called  ainammin,  is  formed : 

CsH^NS^-l-NHg-f- 2Pb  0= CgH,N,-F2PbS + 2H0. 

Powdered  thiosinammin  is  mixed  with  freshly  precipitated  and 
moist  hydrated  protoxide  of  lead,  and  is  heated  over  a  water-bath 
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until  the  filtered  liquid  is  no  longer  blackened  by  the  addition  of 
potassa ;  after  which  it  is  heated  several  times  with  boiling  alcohol, 
to  dissolve  the  sinararain,  leaving,  after  evaporation,  a  syrupy  mass 
in  which  crystals  are  developed. 

Sinammin  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  lint  forms  only  a  small 
number  of  crystallizahle  salts  and  its  ehlorohydric  solution  yields, 
■with  the  bichloride  of  platinum,  a  flaky  yellow  precipitate,  of  tlie 
formula  C8HsN^2HCl+2Pt_Cl3. 

If  oil  of  mustard  be  digested  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead, 
until  an  additions^  quantity  of  the  oxide  ceases  to  turn  black,  and 
it  be  then  treated  with  boiling  water,  a  new  substance  Cj^Hj^NjOj, 
called  sinapolin,  is  dissolved,  which  also  possesses  basic  properties, 
the  reaction  from  ■which  it  arises  being  expressed  by  the  following 
equation : 

2CsH5NSa+6PbO+2H0=Ci,Hj^N,O,+4PbS+2(rbO,CO,). 

Synapolin  crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  spangles  of  a 
grayish  lustre,  and  turns  litmus  blue,  while  its  solution  in  ehlorohy- 
dric acid  yields  a  crystalline  precipitate  with  chloride  of  mercury. 

Myronia  Acid  and  Myrosin. 

§  1580.  Black  mustard-seed  contains  an  acid  substance,  myronie 
aeid,  combined  ■with  potassa,  which,  by  the  assistance  of  water  and 
a  peculiar  ferment,  called  myrosin,  also  contained  in  the  seed,  is 
converted  into  oil  of  mustard  by  a,  peculiar  fermentation,  called 
sinapic  fermentation.  In  order  to  extract  the  myronate  of  potassa, 
black  mnstard-seed,  previously  freed  from  its  fatty  oil  by  pressure, 
is  heated  with  alcohol  to  185" ;  when  the  ferment,  myrosin,  in  this 
way  coagulates  and  becomes  inactive.  The  substance  is  again  ex- 
pressed and  heated  with  tepid  water,  which  dissolves  the  myronate 
of  potassa ;  and  by  adding  alcohol  to  this  new  solution,  some  muci- 
laginous substances  are  coagulated,  when  tbe  liquid,  after  evapora- 
tion, deposits  crystals  of  myronate  of  potassa. 

By  pouring  tartaric  acid  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  myronato 
of  potassa,  the  greater  part  of  the  potassa  is  precipitated,  and  a 
very  acid  liquor  remains,  which  leaves,  after  evaporation,  an  uneryis- 
tamzable  syrupy  substance.  The  composition  of  myronie  acid  is 
unknown. 

Myrosin  is  separated  by  exhausting  white  mustard-seed  with  cold 
water,  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid  at  a  low  temperature,  and 
adding  alcohol,  which  precipitates  the  myrosin.  Myrosin  cannot  be 
extracted  from  black  mustard-seed,  because  it  forms  oil  of  mustard 
as  soon  as  it  is  moistened  with  water.  No  other  known  ferment 
can  ho  substituted  for  myrosin  in  the  sinapic  fermentation. 
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§  1581.  We  Bhall  include  in  this  chapter  some  important  sub- 
stances produced  by  the  diatillatiou  of  organic  matter,  which  have 
not  yet  been,  with  certainty,  appended  to  any  great  eerics.  We 
shall  add  the  native  hydrocarburetted  essential  oils,  known  under 
the  name  of  naphtha  and  petroleum,  which  probably  arise  in  the  same 
manner  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

NAPHTHALIN  Q^'a,. 

§  1582,  This  remarkable  substance  is  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  a  great  number  of  organic  substances  at  a  high  temperature,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  it  being  produced  in  the  manufacture  of 
illuminating  gas  from  bituminous  coal.  Adulterated  with  an  oily 
substance  and  lampblack,  naphthalin  is  deposited  in  crystals  on  the 
sides  of  the  pipes  which  convoy  .the  gas  from  the  retorts;  and  it 
must  be  removed,  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  their  becoming 
completely  choked ;  and  in  tho  laboratory,  it  is  generally  extracted 
from  these  deposits.  The  most  simple  metbod  consists  in  employing 
the  process  described  (§  1527)  for  the  extraction  of  benzoic  acid,  by 
sublimation  from  the  resin  of  benzoin,  the  naphthalin  thus  obtained 
being  nearly  pure ;  and  to  make  it  perfectly  so,  it  m  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  whence  it  is  again  deposited,  in  crystals,  on  cooling. 

Naphthalin  crystallizes  in  beautiful  rhomboidal  lamiufe,  of  a  ivhite 
colour  and  greasy  lustre ;  has  a  peculiar,  very  persistent  odour ; 
melts  at  174.2°,  and  boils  at  413.6°,  the  density  of  its  vapour  being 
4.53,  and  its  equivalent  C^^Hg  corresponding  to  4  volumes  of  vapour. 
Hot  water  dissolves  a  very  small  quantity  of  it,  for  water,  heated 
with  naphthalin,  becomes  slightly  cloudy  on  cooling.  Alcohol  dis- 
solves one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  it,  while  ether  and  the  essential 
oils  dissolve  it  more  freely. 

§  1583.  Chlorine  acts  readily  on  naphthalin,  which  first  becomes 
liquid  under  its  action,  but  again  solidifies  if  it  be  prolonged.  If 
the  substance  be  then  expressed  between  tissue-paper  and  crystal- 
lized in  ether,  a  homogeneous  substance  of  the  formula  G^g^,G\  is 
obtained,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  combination  of  1  equivalent 
of  naphthalin  and  4  equivalents  of  chlorine.  The  formula  of  the 
liquid  which  precedes  the  formation  of  this  crystalline  compound  is 
CaoHgjCla;  and  it  results  from  the  combination  of  1  equivalent  of 
naphthalin  with  2  equivalents  of  chlorine.  The  formula  of  the  crys- 
talline compound  may  be  written  G^^G\,'2,Yi.G\  being  considered 
as  a  compound  of  1  equivalent  of  bichlorinated  naphthalin  G^^fi\ 
with  2  equivalents  of  chlorohydric  acid.  In  fact,  the  substance  is 
in  this  manner  decomposed  by  heat,  chlorohydric  acid  being  disen- 
gaged, while  bichlorinated  naphthalin  CaoHjC^  condenses  in  the  form 
of  a  colourless  liquid.     The  liquid  substance  OajHgCla  being  also 
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decomposed  by  heat  into  cliloroliydric  acid,  and  into  inonochlori- 
nated  naphthalin  CjjHjCl;  its  formula  may  therefore  bo  -written 
C2^jGl,HCL  These  are  not  the  only  substances  which  may  be 
derived  from  naphthalin  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  since  a  great 
numbers  of  others  exist,  which  are  obtained  by  subjecting  the  first 
two  to  various  reagents,  or  by  causing  chlorine  to  act  on  the  pro- 
ducts they  yield  by  distillation.  We  shall  merely  indicate  the  for- 
mulse  of  the  principal  of  these  substances : 

Naphthalin O^Rg, 

Mono  chlorinated  naphthalin CjqHjOI, 

Eicblorinated  "  G^o^fi^, 

Trichlorinated  "  CaoH^Cla, 

Quadrichlorinated     " Cg^HjClj, 

Sesquiehlorinated      "  G^H^Gl^, 

Per  chlorinated  "  Gj(,Clg. 

With  bromine  have  been  obtained 

Monobrominated  naphthalin Caj,HjBr, 

Bibrominated  "  C^^HfiT^, 

Tribrominated  "  CajHjBrs, 

Quadribrominated      "  CjaHjBrj. 

By  the  successive  action  of  bromine  and  chlorine, 

Bromobichlorinated  naphthalin CsoH^BrOla, 

Bibromobichlorinated     "  C^oH^Br^CI,, 

Br  omo  trichlorinated       "  CajII^BrOlj, 

Eibromotrichlorinatcd    "  Cj^IIjBrsClg. 

To  which  may  be  added  the  more  complex  groupings,  considered 
either  as  compounds  with  chlorine  or  bromine,  of  the  original  naph- 
thalin or  chlorinated  or  brominated  naphthalins,  or  as  ehlorohydrates 
of  chlorinated  naphthalin,  from  which  two  ways  of  examining  them 
we  shall  write  their  formuJ£e : 

C^H.Cl,  or Cj,HjCl,HCl, 

C,oHgCl„Cl2        CJi,Gl„B.G\, 

C^H,Br„C!,       0^H,Br301,HCl, 

C^H^Br^Brj       Ca,H,Br„HBr. 

C,,H,C1,  C3,H,Cla,2HCl, 

C^H,C1,C1,        CjoH5Cl3,2HCI, 

C^H^Br^Ol^Br, 02oH3Br^Clj,2HBr. 

§  1584.  Nitric  acid  reacts  readily  on  naphthalin  at  the  boiling 
point,  converting  it  rapidly  into  an  oil  which  solidifies  on  cooling, 
and  should  be  purified  by  several  crystallizations  in  alcohol.     Its 
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formula  being  C2„n,(K04),  it  may  bo  coiisiclered  as  naplithaliE  in 
■which  1  equiv.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  equiv.  of  the  compound 
NO4.  By  continuing  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  suc- 
cessively 

Binitronaphthalin C2qH5(!N'0^ 

and       Trinitronwphthalin C'2„nj(NO;,)3. 

By  causing  sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia  to  act  on  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  mononitronaphthalin  CjaHj(KOj),  an  organic  base  is  obtained, 
naphthalidam  CjuH^: 

C,„Hj(NO^ + 6(NHg,2HS) = C^HjN +4H0  4- 6S + 6{NH3,HS). 

This  substance  crystallizes  in  white  needles,  melting  at  86°,  and 
boiling  at  about  570°,  without  alteration,  which  oombine  with  the 
acids  and  form  crystallizable  salts,  the  formula  of  the  chlorohydrate 
being  Q^^,^,B.C\,  and  that  of  the  sulphate  (CiJIgN,H0),S03. 

Under  the  same  circumstances,  binitronaphthalin  G^^{SO^^,  and 
the  trinitronaphthalin  Cs^B.^{^0^\,  yield  other  altaloids  OaiHgNj, 

By  causing  nitric  acid  to  act  on  chlorinated  naphthalins,  there  re- 
sult either  substitutions  of  the  compound  NOj  for  hydrogen,  or  pro- 
ducts of  oxidation  in  which  the  molecule  of  naphthalin  is  modified 
by  the  substitution  of  oxygen  in  the  place  of  hydrogen;  and  in  this 
manner  have  been  obtained 

Triehlorinated  hinitronaphthaUn C2oHjCls(NO Jj, 

and  the  products  of  oxidation: CjoH^ClaOjjO^, 

C,,  Cl^O^O,, 
Ca^HjCl  0„0„ 
C^aH  Cl50j,05. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  from  no  carburetted  hydrogen  are  more 
numerous  products  derived  than  from  naphthalin;  which  probably 
arises  from  the  fact  that  no  other  one  has  been  so  carefully  examined 
in  this  point  of  view. 

§  1585.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  acts  readily  on  naphthalin, 
and  yields  acid  compounds.  By  heating  naphthalin  to  about  194° 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolves  in  it,  and  forms  a 
syrupy  liquid,  generally  reddish,  which,  when  exposed  to  a  moist  air, 
sets  in  a  crystalline  mass,  readily  soluble  in  water,  producing  an  acid 
liquid  which  forms,  with  carbonate  of  lead,  two  salts  unequally  so- 
luble in  alcohol.  The  acid  of  which  the  salt  of  lead  is  more  soluble 
in  alcohol  is  by  far  the  more  abundant,  and  has  been  called  sulpko- 
napMkalic  acid;  the  general  formula  of  its  dried  salt  being  RO, 
(OjoHjSjOs.}  The  other  acid  has  received  the  name  of  sulphonaph- 
thic  acid,  hut  its  composition  is  not  exactly  known. 

By  causing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  act  on  triehlorinated 
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and  on  quadrichlorinate^  naphtlialin,  there  result  acids  perfectly 
analogous  to  sulphonaphthalic  acid,  forming  salta  of  the  general 
formulK,  wtea  dried, 

RO,(Cj,HgCl^SaOj). 
By  substituting  anhydrous  sulphuric  for  monohydrated  sulphuric 
acid,  two  neutral  cry stalliz able  substances  are  obtained  in  addition 
to  the  same  acid  componnds :  sulphonapMhalin,  of  which  the  formula 
is  Cj(pHg,802,  and  sulphonaphthalide,  the  composition  of  which  ap- 
pears to  correspond  to  the  formula  Cj^Hi^jSOj.  These  substances 
are  generally  accompanied  by  a  red  colouring  matter,  of  which  the 
composition  is  not  yet  exactly  known. 


§  1586.  A  small  quantity  of  this  substance  is  found  among  the 
products  of  distillation  of  bituminous  coals,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  organic  substances;  and  it  is  concentrated  in  the  sub- 
stances which  volatilize  last,  when  these  products  are  subjected 
to  redistillation.  In  order  to  extract  it,  the  substance  is  heated 
Tvith  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  carbonizes  the  greater 
portion  of  the  substances  mixed  with  the  paraf&n,  when,  if  the  liquid 
be  allowed  to  rest,  at  a  temperatui'e  of  122°  or  140°,  the  pure  paraf- 
fin forms  an  oily  layer  on  the  surface,  which  solidifies  on  cooling. 
The  substance  is  expressed  several  tunes  between  tissue-paper, 
which  absorbs  the  oily  portions,  and  it  is  purified  hj  solution  in 
boiling  alcohol,  or  in  a  mixturo  of  alcohol  and  ether,  whence  it  is 
deposited,  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  brilliant  spangles  of  a  greasy 
lustre. 

A  large  quantity  of  paraffin  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  a  mix- 
ture of  wax  and  lime,  when  the  oily  product  which  solidifies  on  cool- 
ing, after  being  expressed  between  tissue-paper,  furnishes  pure  paraf- 
fin by  crystaliiaation  in  alcohol  or  in  ether. 

Paraffin  melts  at  116.6°  and  boils  at  about  700°,  while,  if  it  is 
not  carefully  heated,  a  portion  of  it  is  decomposed  and  yields  gaseous 
products.  It  is  distinguished  by  great  stability,  since  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212°,  ordinary  nitric 
'acid,  and  chlorine,  exert  no  action  upon  it,  to  which  property  it 
owes  its  name,  (from  parum  affinis.)  Paraffin  burns  in  the  air  with 
a  brilliant  fiame,  and  very  good  candles  are  made  of  it.  100  parts 
of  boiling  alcohol  dissolve  about  3.5  of  it,  nearly  all  of  which  is  de- 
posited on  coohng. 

The  name  of  eupwne  has  been  given  to  volatile  oils  obtained,  in 
greater  or  less  quantity,  in  the  preparation  of  paraffin,  which  are 
mixtures  of  various  carburetted  hydrogens,  analogous  to  those  con- 
stituting petroleum. 
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PHENIC  ACID,  PHENOLE,  OR  CAEJ30LIC  ACID  C„H,0,HO. 

§  1587.  These  various  names  are  given  to  a  product  extracted 
from  coal-tar,  by  distilling  tlie  oily  part  of  the  tar  and  collecting 
separately  the  portion  which  passes  over  between  300°  and  400°. 
The  liquid  distilled  between  theae  two  degrees  is  shaken  several 
times  with  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  to  which 
fragments  of  hydrate  of  potassa  are  added,  when  the  oil  disengages 
a  disagreeable  odour,  and  sets  into  a  eryatalline  mass.  Water  being 
then  added,  and  the  whole  heated  to  boiling,  the  liquid  separates 
into  two  layers :  a  light,  oily  layer,  which  is  removed,  and  a  heavier, 
aqueous  liquid,  which  is  treated  with  chlorohydric  acid.  The  oil 
which  is  thus  separated  by  rising  to  the  surface  is  decanted,  digested 
over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  distilled  several  times.  This  oil, 
which  ia  phenic  acid,  and  becomes  solid  at  a  low  temperature,  is 
also  formed  in  the  distillation  of  salicylic  acid  with  lime,  and  in  that 
of  benzoin. 

Phenic  acid  constitutes,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a  white  crys- 
talline compound,  melting  at  about  95.0",  and  boiling  at  3T0.4° ; 
of  the  density  1,065  at  64,4° ;  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  dis- 
solving in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  combines  with 
potassa  to  a  crystalline  salt  KO,Ci3HjO,  and  forms  analogous  com- 
pounds with  baryta  and  lime.  It  reduces  several  metallic  salts,  par- 
ticularly the  salts  of  silver  and  mercury. 

Chlorine  acts  readily  on  phenic  acid,  and  the  following  phenic 
acids  have  thus  been  obtained : 

Bichlorinated C,2H,Cl20,H0, 

and      Trichlorinated G,^'Efi\fi,nO. 

Bromine  forms  analogous  products. 

Nitric  acid  also  acta  on  phenic  acid,  and  yields  successively 
hinitrophenio  acid  G^^j^O^fi^O,  and  trinitrophenic  acid  CuE^ 
{N04)30,HO;  which  two  products  are  generally  prepared  by  at- 
tacking directly,  by  nitric  acid,  the  portion  of  oil  of  coal-tar  which 
distils  between  354°  and  374°,  when  a  very  energetic  reaction  ensues, 
furnishing  a  brown  mass,  which  is  washed  with  cold  water  and  dis- 
solved in  ammoniacal  water  heated  to  boiling.  The  liquid  deposits,  on 
cooling,  hinitrophenate  of  ammonia,  which  is  to  be  purified  by  several 
crystalliaations ;  and  which,  by  decomposition  with  chlorohydric 
acid,  yields  hinitrophenio  acid.  This  acid,  which  crystallizes  in 
right-angled  prisms,  with  a  rectangular  base,  and  of  a  slightly  yel- 
lowish colour,  is  suddenly  decomposed  by  heat.  It  dissolves  slightly 
in  boiling  water,  and  is  wholly  deposited  from  it  on  cooling,  while 
alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  largely. 

Boiling  nitric  acid  acts  readily  on  binitrophenic  acid,  and  con- 
verts it  into  trinitrophenic  acid  Gi2^Ji^0^fi,liO,  which  has  been 
known  for  a  long  time  under  different  names ;  having  been  called 
Welter's  hitter,  nitrocarlonia  acid,  picric  acid,  ote.     It  ia  obtained 
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by  the  action  of  nitric  ic  1  oi  the  mj-^t  liversified  organic  sub- 
stances, particularly  on  nitrogen  ua  substances  of  animal  origin, 
such  as  silk,  fibrine,  and  animal  tissues  Salicin  treated  with  nitric 
acid  yields  a  large  quantity  ot  tnnitiophemc  acid,  and  we  shall  see 
that  it  is  also  obtained  m  tieating  mdigo  by  the  same  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  brilliant  yellow  prisms,  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
but  largely  so  in  hot  water,  while  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it 
freely.  It  fonns  yellow  crystallizable  salts  with  bases  which  detonate 
when  heated. 

CEEASOTE  C„H„0=. 

§  1588.  A  liquid  substance,  called  creosote,  and  possessing  some 
interest  in  being  used  to  allay  toothache,  is  extracted  from  wood-tar 
and  pyroligneous  acid,  by  a  long  and  complicated  process.  The 
wood-tar  is  tlistilled  until  a  pitchlike  mass  alone  remains,  when  the 
distilled  liquid  separates  in  the  receiver  into  three  layers,  the  lower 
of  which,  containing  the  creasote,  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
Boda ;  after  which  the  supernatant  oil  is  decanted  and  again  dis- 
tilled ;  the  first  products,  which  are  lighter  than  water,  being  rejected, 
while  the  heavier  oil  is  collected  and  again  distilled.  This  oil  is 
then  shaken  several  times  with  a  weak  and  hot  solution  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  washed  until  it  gives  off  no  moi'e  acid,  and  treated 
with  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  density  1.12,  when  the  creasote 
leaves  the  oil,  and  dissolves  in  the  alkaline  liquid,  which  is  separated 
and  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  to  oxidjze  a  foreign  substance 
which  discolours  the  liquid.  Lastly,  the  solution,  after  being  satu- 
rated with  phosphoric  acid,  is  distillod,  when  the  creasote  volatiliaes 
with  the  water  and  separates  in  the  receiver  in  the  form  of  an  oily 
layer. 

Creasote  is  a  colourless,  oleaginous  liquid,  of  a  penetrating  and 
disagreeable  odour  and  an  acrid  and  burning  taste ;  cauterizing  the 
organic  tisues,  coagulating  albumen,  and  preventing  the  putrefaction 
of  meat.  It  boils,  without  change,  at  about  390°,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms,  with  potassa  and 
soda,  crystalline  compounds,  from  which  acids  separate  it  without 
change ;  and  its  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  CajHigOj. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  creasote  is  used  in  medicine. 

KAFHTHA,  OR  PETROLEUM. 
§1589.  In  many  countries,  odoriferous  oils  exude  from  the  ground, 
accompanied  generally  by  hot  or  cold  water,  and  sometimes  by 
combustible  gases ;  and  when  such  liquids  are  collected  in  natural 
or  artificial  reservoirs,  the  oil  fioats  on  the  surface.  'Ihe  general 
name  oi  petroleum  is  given  to  these  oils,  the  nature  of  which  is  evi- 
dently very  diversified,  for  some  of  them  distil  wholly  without 
change,  while  others  leave  a  considerable  residue  of  fixed  oil,  which 
is  decomposed  by  heat.     The  most  abundant  springs  of  petroleum 
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are  In  the  neighbour  too  d  of  Baku  in  Persia,  where  jets  of  com- 
bustible gas,  copious  enough  to  enahie  the  inhabitants  to  use  it  for 
cooking  their  food,  issue  simultaneously  from  fissures  in  the  ground ; 
and  some  springs  of  petroleum  are  also  found  at  Amiano,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Parma.  Petroleum  is  purified  by  distillation  with  water, 
and  the  product  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  oil  of  naphtha, 
or  oil  of  petroleum. 

Oil  of  naphtha,  whicb  presents  the  density  of  about  0.84,  and  gives 
a  peculiar  odour,  contains  no  oxygen,  and  appears  to  be  formed  by 
the  mixture  of  several  earbviretted  hydrogens.  If  it  be  distilled  in  a 
retort  furnished  with  a  thermometer,  ebullition  is  found  to  com- 
mence when  the  thermometer  marks  250°  to  284°,  while  the  temper- 
ature gradually  ris^,  and  the  last  portions  do  not  distil  below  570°. 
If  the  products  of  distillation  be  coUeoted  separately,  the  most  vola- 
tile is  a  liquid  boiling  at  about  194°,  after  which  numerous  products 
pass  over,  boiling  at  higher  and  higher  temperatures,  while  it  has 
hitherto  been  impossible  to  separate  a  liquid  presenting  a  constant 
boiling  point,  mixtures  only  having  been  obtained.  The  composition 
of  the  most  volatile  products  correspond  approximately  to  the  formula 
CH,  and  they  are  isomeric  with  oiefiant  gas,  while  the  less  volatile 
products  contain  less  hydrogen. 

The  essential  oils  which  form  petroleum  are  remarkable  for  their 
resistance  to  chemical  agents,  since  they  are  scarcely  affected  by 
concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids ;  and  they  are  used  in  the 
laboratory  for  the  preservation  of  potassium,  (§  426.) 


THE  FATS. 


§  1590.  The  name  of /a(s  is  commonly  assigned  to  substances  of 
organic  origin,  liquid  or  solid,  but  melting  at  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture, which,  when  spread  in  a  liquid  state  on  paper,  render  it  trans- 
lucent, and  make  permanent  stains  onit,  known  by  the  name  of  grease- 
spots  ;  while  the  chemist  defines  fats  by  certain  chemieai  properties, 
and,  particularly,  by  their  manner  of  composition,  as  shall  subse- 
quently be  shown. 

Fatty  substances  are  found  both  in  tlie  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  and  seem  to  be  identical  in  both ;  which  has  led  some 
physiologists  to  the  opinion  that  animals  merely  assimilate  to  them- 
selves those  which  exist  in  vegetables,  without  their  undergoing  any 
chemical  change.  Although  we  shall  reserve  for  the  close  of  this  work 
the  study  of  the  principal  substances  constituting  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, we  shall  not,  in  fliis  place,  separate  the  fatty  substances  of 
the  two  kingdoms. 

Vegetable  fats  are  generally  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
while  several  of  them  coagulate  and  solidify,  more  or  less  perfectly. 
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at  a  low  temperature.  They  are  completely  liquid  only  at  a  high 
heat,  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature  possess  a  certain  degree  of 
viscidity,  called  an  oily  consistence.  The  fat  of  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals is  solid,  its  firmness  varying  according  to  the  position  it  occu- 
pies in  the  body  of  tho  animal ;  while  that  of  fishes  and  cold-blooded 
acimals  in  genera!  is  fluid. 

In  plants,  fat  is  found  chiefly  in  the  seeds  and  pericarp  of  the 
fruit,  in  the  form  of  small  drops  which  fill  peculiar  cells,  and  also 
exists  in  the  shape  of  a  waxlike  substance  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaves  and  bark.  The  proportion  existing  in  seeds  ia  often  very 
considerable :  thus,  flaxseed  contains  about  20  per  cent,  of  oil,  and 
rapeseed  35  to  40,  while  the  seed  of  rieinus  communis,  which  fur- 
nishes castor-oil,  contains  as  much  as  60.  The  oil  is  generally  ex- 
tracted merely  hj  expressing  the  seeds,  but  in  order  to  render  it 
more  fiuid  they  are  heated,  and  then  compressed  between  hot  plates. 
When  the  proportion  of  oil  is  smaller,  fermentation  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  for  the  destruction  of  aportion  of  the  organic  substances 
and  in  order  to  break  up  the  fruit.  Lastly,  in  the  laboratory,  sol- 
vents are  sometimes  used,  chiefly  ether,  which  is  then  driven  off  by 
evaporation. 

Animal  fat  may  be  obtained  either  mechanically  or  by  the  action 
of  heat.  In  order  to  purify  it  in  the  laboratory,  it  is  generally  dis- 
solved in  ether ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  thia  liquid  can  also 
dissolve  some  of  the  foreign  substances  mixed  with  the  fat.  The 
melting  point  of  fat  varies  from  23°  to  140°,  while  at  temperatures 
above  480°  they  yield  copious  and  very  acrid  fumes,  but  do  not 
distil  without  alteration,  whence  they  are  called  fixed  oils.  At  an 
intense  heat  they  are  wholly  decomposed,  and  produce  gases  of 
great  illuminating  power. 

§  1591.  Oils  generally  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  but  in  very 
varions  proportions;  and  while  some  absorb  hut  small  quantities  of 
it  without  sensibly  changing  in  appearance,  merely  acquiring  a  dis- 
agreeable smell,  when  they  are  said  to  become  7-ancid,  oiheia  absorb 
larger  proportions  of  oxygen,  become  covered  with  a  coating  of  a 
resinous  appearance,  and  are  finally  completely  solidified ;  and  these 
are  called  drying-otls,  the  only  ones  which  can  be  used  in  painting. 
Linseed,  nut,  hemp,  poppy,  and  castor-oil  are  drying-oils,  while 
some  fiab-oils  appear  to  possess  the  same  property.  The  fat  of 
warm-blooded  animals,  the  oil  of  almonds,  olive-oil,  rapeseed-oil,  &c. 
are  not  drying-oils. 

The  chemical  action  which  produces  the  solidification  of  drying- 
oils  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  simple  combination  with  oxygen ;  as 
in  the  case  with  linseed-oil,  which  absorbs  large  quantities  of  oxy- 
gen without  disengaging  any  gas ;  but  more  frequently  carbonic  acid, 
and  sometimes  hydrogen,  is  evolved.  Absorption  goes  on  slowly  at 
first,  but  subsequently  becomes  more  rapid,  especially  when  the  oil 
is  spread  over  a  large  surface  or  on  porous  bodies.  Drying-oils 
Vol.  II.— 3  H 
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dry  more  quickly  vrhen  they  have  been  previously  boiled  ivitli 
litharge  or  peroxide  of  manganese ;  in  which  ease  they  contain  a 
small  quantity  of  these  metallic  oxides  in  solution. 

§  1592.  The  greater  part  of  animal  fats  ia  formed  of  several 
proximate  principles  united  in  indefinite  proportions ;  and  of  which 
chemists  have  distinguished  only  three :  stearin,  margarin,  and  oUin. 
These  principles  behave,  in  chemical  reactions,  like  compounds  of 
the  same  substance,  glycerin,  with  %  fatty  acid,  peculiar  to  each  of 
these  principles.  Stearin  and  margarin,  to  which  beef  and  mutton 
fat  owe  their  solidity,  are  converted  into  glycerin,  and  two  fatty  acids, 
which  are  stearic  aeid  for  stearin,  and  margario  acid  for  margarin ; 
while  olein,  to  which  fats  owe  their  oleaginona  character,  is  trans- 
formed into  glycerin  and  oUie  acid.  In  several  fatty  substances, 
such  as  butter,  we  find,  in  addition,  small  quantities  of  peculiar 
fatty  matters,  called  bviyrin,  caprin,  and  caproin,  which  may  be 
considered  as  compounds  of  glycerin  with  volatile  acids,  differing  in 
each  of  these  substances,  and  which  have  been  called  butyric,  caprie, 
and  caproic  acids.  We  have  shown  that  butyric  acid  is  formed  in 
a  pecidiar  fermentation  of  sugar ;  and ,  it  will  now  soon  be  seen  that 
the  same  acid  arises,  as  also  caprie  and  caproic  acids,  from  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid  on  stearin,  margarin,  and  olein.  The  fat  of  the 
goat  contains,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  immediate  principles,  a 
small  quantity  of  a  peculiar  fat,  called  hircin,  which  behaves  like  a 
compound  of  glycerin  and  a  peculiar  volatile  acid,  hircie  acid.  Lastly, 
anotner  fatty  substance  is  found  in  fish-oils,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  compound  of  glycerin  and  a  peculiar  acid,  called  ^hocenic,  ap- 
pearing to  be  identical  with  valerianic  acid. 

A  peculiar  fat  substance  ia  extracted  from  the  head  of  the  sperm 
whale,  called  spermaceti,  the  constitution  of  which  is  very  different 
from  that  of  other  animal  fats,  since  it  does  not  contain  glycerin,  but 
.  in  its  stead  another  neutral  substance,  called  ethal;  while  the  fat 
acid  which  is  combined  with  the  ethal  has  received  tho  name  of 
eihalie  aeid. 

Lastly,  the  various  Itinds  of  wax,  which  should  be  classed  among 
the  fats,  from  the  definition  given  of  the  latter,  (§  1590,)  differ  com- 
pletely from  it  in  their  chemical  composition,  as  shall  presently  be 
shown. 

§  1593.  Stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acids  are  weak  acids,  which 
are  displaced  from  their  compounds  hj  a  majority  of  the  other 
acids ;  and  they  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
very  feebly  in  ether.  They  are  less  easily  melted  than  tho  proxi- 
mate fatty  principles  which  produced  them,  and  they  do  not  distil 
vnthout  alteration  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
They  are  then  decomposed  at  a  temperature  above  570°,  yielding 
very  complicated  products;  but  they  may  be  distilled  in  vacuo,  be- 
cause the  distillation  is  then  effectea  at  a  much  lower  temperature. 

§1594.  The  chemical  operations  h-^  which  natural  fat  substances 
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arc  converted  into  glycerin  and  fat  acids  are  known  by  the  genera! 
name  of  saponification.  They  are  various ;  and  the  saponification 
of  fats  may  be  effected  either  by  alkalies  or  by  powerful  acids,  or 
by  the  action  of  heat  alone. 

If  fats  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  570°  in  an  apparatus  tra- 
versed by  a  current  of  steam,  under  a  preasuie  inferioi  to  that  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  glycerin  ia  converted  into  seveial  products 
soluble  in  water ;  while  the  fat  acids,  set  fiee  distil  without  altera- 
tion ;  thus  furnishing  an  example  of  saponification  by  heat  alone. 

The  action  of  hot  alkaline  lixivia  decomposes  fats  and  oils  into 
glycerin,  which  dissolves  in  the  aqueous  liquid  and  into  fat  acids, 
which  combine  with  the  alkali  and  form  salts  commonly  called 
soaps,  which  are  insoluble  in  the  alkaline  liquor,  but  readily  dissolve 
in  a  sufSeicnt  quantity  of  water.  This  operation,  called  saponifi- 
cation by  bases,  may  be  effected  not  only  by  alkaline  bases,  such 
as  potasaa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  but  also  by  other  metallic  oxides 
which  possess  powerful  basic  properties,  such  as  baryta,  atrontia, 
lime,  and  the  protoxides  of  lead  and  ainc.  The  other  metallic  oxides 
no  longer  produce  the  saponification  of  fats,  that  ia,  their  decom- 
position into  glycerin  and  fat  acids ;  while  they  may  combine  with  the 
isolated  fat  acids  and  form  insoluble  soaps.  Water  is  generated 
during  saponification,  for  the  united  weight  of  the  glycerin  and  fat 
acids  is  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  original  fat.  The  neutral 
alkaline  carbonates  can  also  efiect  the  saponification  of  fats,  in 
which  case  they  part  with  one-half  of  their  alkali,  which  produces 
saponification,  while  the  other  half  retains  all  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  shape  of  bicarbonate ;  carbonic  acid  being  disengaged  only  if 
heat  is  applied,  because  the  bicarbonate  is  then  decomposed. 

Powerful  acids,  such  as  sulphuric,  also  effect  the  saponification 
of  fats ;  and  if  the  proportion  of  acid  be  not  very  great,  the  fat  acid 
is  isolated,  the  glycerin  combining  with  the  animal  acid  to  form  a 
compound  acid.  If  the  weight  of  the  mineral  acid  exceed  the  half 
of  that  of  the  fat  acid,  it  often  combines  with  the  latter,  producing 
sulphoglycerio,  sulphoetearie,  sulpkomargaric,  and  sulphoUie  acids. 
Smaller  quantities  of  aulphurie  acid  are  however  sometimes  used  to 
purify  the  oils  intended  for  burning  in  lamps,  in  which  case  the  acid 
selects  the  foreign  substances  more  easily  acted  on,  contained  in  the 
oils,  dissolving  them,  and  effecting  only  an  insensible  saponification. 

§  1595.  !No  fatty  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  which  does  not 
even  moisten  them;  while  they  are  somewhat  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  wood-spirit,  ether  and  the  essential  oils  dissolving  them 
much  more  freely.  The  liquid  fata  are  the  best  solvents  of  solid 
fats.  We  have  seen  that  natural  fats  are  rarely  simple,  nearly 
always  mixtures  or  indefinite  compounds  of  various  different  fatty 
substances,  which  are  separated  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
When  the  fat  is  solid,  it  is  sufficient  to  melt  it,  and  allow  it  to  cool 
slowly,  to  observe  in  it  the  forming  of  solid  lumps,  the  nature  of 
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■\Tliicli  differs  from  the  liquid  part.  So  again,  certain  fatty  oils, 
olive-oiJ,  for  example,  deposits,  by  slow  cooling,  more  or  less  copious 
floeculi,  which  differ  from  the  liquid  portion ;  and  by  expressing 
these  solidified  portions  between  tissue-paper,  a  large  quantity  of 
'interstitial  liquid  oil  can  be  separated,  furnishing  a  mixture  of 
stearin  and  margarin,  adulterated  merely  with  a  small  quantity  of 
olein.  The  proportions  of  stearin  and  margarin  in  the  substances 
expressed  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  original  fats.  When 
they  are  yielded  by  mutton  or  beef  fat,  or  !ard,  tney  are  composed 
almost  wholly  of  stearin ;  while,  if  furnished  by  human  fat  or  olive- 
oil,  they  consist  chiefly  of  margarin.  These  substances  may  be  more 
perfectly  isolated  by  a  proper  use  of  solvents. 

The  immediate  fluid  constituent  of  animal  fats,  olein,  is  still  more 
difficult  to  isolate,  the  oil  which  Sows  from  the  compression  of  such 
fats  being  olein  saturated  with  stearin  or  margarin.  The  most  fluid 
vegetable  oils  are  themselves  olein,  containing  more  or  less  stearin 
and  margarin  in  solution ;  and  by  cooling  tfiem  gradually  and  de- 
canting the  fluid,  a  large  portion  of  tho  solid  constituent  may  be 
separated;  or  the  oil  may  also  be  shaken  with  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  olein  much  more  freely  than  the  stearin  and  margarin, 
and  the  alcoholic  solution  may  be  evaporated :  but  all  these  pro- 
cesses never  effect  a  perfect  separation.  It  is  moreover  highly  pro- 
bable that  stearin,  margarin,  and  olehx  are  not  merely  mixed  in  the 
majority  of  fats,  and  that  they  are  in  the  state  of  indefinite  com- 
pounds. 

Olein  does  not  appear  to  be  identical  in  the  various  vegetable  oils, 
since  several  chemical  experiments  seem  to  prove  that  it  differs  in 
the  drying  and  non-drying  oils.  If,  for  example,  a  non-drying  oil, 
such  aa  olive-oil,  be  agitated  with  a  small  quantity  of  hyponitric 
acid,  or  with  a  solution  of  subnitrate  of  mercury,  which  contains 
hyponitric  acid,  the  oil  becomes  completely  solid  after  some  time, 
and  is  converted  into  a  ci'ystalline  substance,  elaidin.  Drying-oils 
do  not  possess  this  property,  which  thus  furnishes  a  test,  applicable 
to  commercial  purposes,  of  the  parity  of  olive-oil,  which  is  fre- 
quently adulterated  with  other  vegetable  oils,  and  particularly  with 
poppy-oil. 

Fat  acids  which  are  capable  of  crystallization  may  be  obtained 
in  a  state  of  purity,  and  since  they  at  the  same  time  form  a  great 
number  of  definite  compounds,  their  properties  and  chemical  com- 
position have  been  more  accurately,  ascertained  than  those  of  the 
fats  which  furnish  them.  Nevertheless,  uncertainties  still  exist,  on 
account  of  the  very  high  value  of  their  chemical  equivalents ;  the 
smallest  errors  in  analyses  corresponding  to  1  or  several  equivalents 
of  simple  elements,  and  sufficing  to  change  tho  formulee. 

We  shall  examine  only  the  most  important  and  most  common 
fatty  substances,  commencing  with  the  study  of  glycerin,  which  is 
anessentialandconstant  principle  of  the  majority  of  these  substances. 
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Glycerin  C,HjO„HO. 

1 1596.  The  moat  simple  method  of  preparing  glycerin  c 
in  heating  fats  with  protoxide  of  lead,  in  the  presence  of  water, 
when  saponification  is  soon  effected,  an  insoluble  soap  of  lead  being 
formed,  while  the  glycerin  remains  dissolved  in  the  water.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  subjected  to  a  current  of  sulfhydric  gas,  which 
precipitates  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  load  dissolved  in  it  in  the 
state  of  sulphide;  after  which  it  is  concentrated  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  the  evaporation  completed  in  vacuo. 

Glycerin,  dried  in  vacuo  at  212°,  is  a  syrupy,  colourless,  inodor- 
ous liquid,  tasting  like  sugar,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  de- 
rived its  name,  (yMuxif,  sweet,)  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all 
proportions  iu  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding 
very  complex  products ;  among  which  is  remarked  an  oily,  colourless, 
extremely  disagreeable-smelling  liquid,  called  acrolein,  and  present- 
ing the  formula  OgH^Oj.  Oxidizing  substances,  such  as  ordinary 
nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manga^ 
neae,  foi-m  with  glycerin,  oxalic,  formic,  and  carbonic  acids.  Chlorme 
and  bromine  act  on  glycerin,  and  form  chlorinated  and  brominated 
compoimda,  which  can  only  be  expressed  in  equivalents  by  doubling 
the  ordinary  formula  of  glycerin,  that  is,  by  writing  it  C,^i^fi,^,21I0, 
which  furnishes, 

Origmal  glyeeim  C,  n„0,„,2H0, 

Tmhlounited  "  C  KnCl^Oiu, 

Tnbiominated  "  CiJInBr^Oio. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  decide  the  question,  owmg  to  the  want  of  moans 
of  ascertaining  the  puiity  of  the  chlorinated  and  brominated  sub- 
stances, iuTtmuch  IS  they  do  not  ciystiUize 

By  mixing  2  parts  of  con^entratel  sulphuiic  icid  with  1  part  of 
glycerin,  combination  ensues,  with  eleiation  of  temperature;  and 
by  leaving  the  mixture  to  itself  for  some  time,  shaking  it  frequently, 
an  acid  compound,  sulpJioglyceric  acid,  is  produced,  which  forms 
soluble  salts  with  lime  and  oxide  of  lead;  the  lime-salt  being  pre- 
pared by  adding  water  to  the  mixture,  saturating  it  with  chalk,  and 
filtering  to  separate  the  sulphate  of  lime.  The  liquor,  when  evaporated, 
yields  sulphoglycerate  of  lime,  of  which  the  formula,  when  it  is 
dried  at  248°  in  vacuo,  is  CaO(C5H,05,2S03),  and  which  dissolves 
in  one-half  of  its  weiglit  in  water,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Glycerin  also  becomes  heated  when  it  is  mixed  with  anhydrous 
or  hydrated  phosphoric  acid;  a, phosphogli/eeric  acid,  which  dissolves 
in  water,  being  formed.  By  saturating  the  liquid  with  carbonate 
of  baryta,  and  lastly  by  caustic  baryta,  the  free  phosphoric  acid  is 
precipitated  in  the  state  of  phosphate  of  baryta,  while  the  liquid 
contains  ;pJwsp}wglyceratc  of  baryta,  which  is  separated  by  evapora- 
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tion.  The  formula  of  this  salt,  dried  at  284°,  is  2'Ba.O,(G^lIjO^, 
PO,). 

Phosphoglycerie  acid  has  been  found  ready  formed  in  the  jolk 
of  eggs. 

Sulphoglyceric  and  phosphoglyceric  acids  yield  a  large  quantity 
of  acrolein  when  they  are  decomposed  hy  heat ;  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
hest  method  of  preparing  this  substance. 


§  1597.  The  most  efficient  method  of  isolating  stearin  consists  in 
melting  tallow  with  oil  of  terpentine,  -when  the  oil,  after  being  de- 
canted, deposits  a  solid  substance  on  cooling,  which  is  subjected  to 
pressure  between  the  folds  of  tissue-paper  in  a  press.  After  being 
similarly  treated  several  times,  it  is  dissolved  in  ether,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  heat,  when  tho  greater  portion  of  it  is  again  deposited 
on  cooling.  The  stearin  thus  obtained  is  considered  as  pure. 
Chemical  analysis,  added  to  the  knowledge  of  its  products  of  sapo- 
nification, have  assigned  to  stearin  the  formula  Cj^^jHuoOn;,  which  is 
more  properly  written  {G,IljO,+'KO),2C,,'SseO,- 

Stearin  is  therefore  admitted  to  be  an  acid  compound,  analogous 
to  sulphovinic  acid  {C^HjO,HO)2S03,  and  formed  by  the  combination 
of  2  equiv.  of  stearic  acid  G^gR^O^  with  1  equiv.  of  glycerin  and  1 
equiv.  of  water. 

Stearin  crystallized  in  ether  forms  small  white  lamellfe,  of  a 
pearly  lustre,  melting  at  from  140°  to  144°,  and  setting,  on  cooling, 
into  a  white  opake  mass,  presenting  no  appearance  of  crystalliza- 
tion. It  is  completely  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  8  parts 
of  boiling  alcohol,  separating  from  it  almost  entirely  on  cooling ; 
while  ether  dissolves  a  large  proportion  of  it  at  the  boiling  point,  but 
when  cooled  only  retains  about  jjj. 

§  1598.  Stearie  acid  is  an  important  article  of  commerce,  of  which 
candles,  called  stearic  candles,  are  made.  It  is  prepared  by  sapo- 
nifying beef  or  mutton  suet  by  lime:  500  Mlog.  of  suet  and  800 
litres  of  water  are  placed  in  a  wooden  vat,  holding  2000  litres,  and 
lined  vrith  lead,  and  heated  by  steam  conveyed  directly  into  the  vat 
by  means  of  a  circular  tube  pierced  with  holes;  and  when  the  suet 
is  melted,  about  600  litres  of  a  solution  of  lime,  containing  60  kilog. 
of  quicklime,  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  continually  stirred.  After 
6  or  7  hours,  the  saponification  is  terminated,  and  the  soap  of  lime 
has  formed  a  consistent  mass,  which  becomes  very  hard  on  cooling. 
It  is  rettuced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  water,  in  vats  similar  to  the  first,  and  heated  by  steam, 
when  the  fatty  acids,  set  free,  form  an  oily  layer  on  the  surface  of 
the  acid  liquids. 

The  melted  fat  is  decanted,  and  washed  several  times,  while  hot, 
with  water  charged  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  with  fresh  water; 
and  it  is  finally  run  into  tin  moulds,  fonning  cakes  of  3  or  4  kilogs. 
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in  weight.  This  mass,  which  is  still  a  mixture  of  stearic,  margaric, 
and  oleic  acids,  is  first  powerfully  compressed  when  cold,  in  order 
lo  express  the  greater  part  of  the  oleic  acid,  and  then  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  90°  or  100°,  to  drive  out  the  remainder.  The  oleic  acid  thus 
expressed  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  contains  nearly  all  the 
margaric,  besides  a  certain  quantity  of  stearic  acid.  The  cakes 
remaining  after  this  compression  are  again  melted,  in  contact  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  removes  the  last  traces  of 
lime  from  the  fatty  substance;  after  ■which  it  is  freed  from  the  ad- 
hering acid  by  washing  it  in  boiling  water.  It  is  then  poured  into 
moulds,  where  it  becomes  solid,  and  is  thus  brought  into  commerce 
as  refined  stearic  acid,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  candies. 

§  1599.  Large  quantities  of  solid  fat  aoids  are  now  prepared  for 
the  manufacture  of  stearic  candles  by  a  very  ingenious  process,  in 
which  eaponification  by  sulphuric  acid  is  combined  with  distillation 
of  the  fat  acids,  in  intensely  heated  steam,  having  but  little  tension. 
This  process  enables  the  use  of  fats  of  all  kinds,  and  of  the  moat 
inferior  qualities. 

The  fats,  placed  in  boilers  heated  by  steam,  are  first  treated  with 
a  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  varies  from  6  to  15 
per  cent.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fat.  The  temperature 
being  raised  to  212°,  and  kept  at  that  point  for  15  or  20  hours, 
under  constant  stirring,  the  fat  acids  are  set  free,  ^nd  the  glycerin 
is  almost  wholly  converted  into  sulphoglyceric  acid ;  while  the  greater 
portion  of  the  foreign  substances  are  destroyed  by  the  sulphuric 
acid,  yielding  carbonaceous  residues  and  products  soluble  in  water. 
The  fat  acids  are  washed  with  water,  and  then  placed  in  a  distilling 
apparatus,  through  which  steam  heated  to  about  600°  is  passed, 
■with  an  elastic  force  inferior  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the 
fat  acids  distil  with  the  water,  and  by  pressure  can  be  brought  into 
a  state  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

§  1600.  Very  pure  stearic  acid  may  be  obtained,  for  laboratory 
purposes,  by  crystallizing  the  stearic  acid  of  commerce  several  times 
in  boiling  alcohol. 

Stearic  acid  yields,  by  slow  cooling,  beautiful  and  pearly  crystals, 
melting  at  158°,  and  at  a  temperature  of  570°  giving  off  vapour 
without  alteration.  It  may  be  distilled  in  vacuo,  and  is  completely 
insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether. 
The  formula  of  crystallized  stearic  acid  is  GggRgfi,,  which  should  be 
■written  OgsHgjOjjSHO,  since  2  equiv.  of  a  base  may  be  substituted 
for  2  equiv.  of  water;  showing  it,  therefore,  to  be  a  bibasic  acid. 

The  acid  forms  two  salts  with  potassa:  bipotasBte  aUarate  2K0, 
CbsHmOj,  and  monofotama  stearate  (KO-fRO),GJij:)y*  The 
former  is  obtained  by  treating  stearic  acid  ■with  an  equal  weight  of 

basic  and  neutral  sten^ates 
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hydrate  of  potassa,  diasolved  in  20  parts  of  water,  when  the  salt 
remaina  in  tiie  form  of  clots,  which  are  compressed  between  tissue- 
paper.  It  is  then  redissolved  in  15  or  20  parts  of  boiling  alcohol, 
and  the  liquid  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  bipotassic  stearate  is  de- 
posited in  white  crystalline  lamellse.  It  dissolves  without  change 
in  10  times  its  weight  of  water,  hut,  when  cold,  produces  only  a 
mucilaginous  liquid,  which  does  not  become  perfectly  fluid  and  limpid 
unless  it  be  heated  to  boiling.  When  a  larger  quantity  of  water  is 
poured  into  this  solution,  a  clouded,  opalizing  liquid  is  obtained,  in 
which  a  large  number  of  small  crystalline  spangles  of  extreme  de- 
licacy swim,  and  which  settle  to  tho  bottom  of  the  vessel,  if  it  be 
allowed  to  rest.  These  small  crystals  constitute  monopotassic  stei- 
rate,  of  which  the  formula  is  (K0+H0),C^H,50,.  Alcohol  does 
not  efi'ect  this  decomposition  in  the  bipotassic  stearate. 

Soda  forma  two  stearates  analogous  to  those  of  potasaa :  stearates 
of  baryta,  strontian,  and  lime,  which  present  the  formula  2R0, 
CggHjgOj,  are  prepared  by  double  decomposition  from  the  bipo- 
tassic stearate,  and  are  completely  Insoluble  in  water.  The  load- 
salt  is  obtained  in  the  same  way,  but  the  stearate  of  lead  used  in 
pharmacy  for  the  making  of  plasters  is  prepai'ed  by  directly  sapo- 
nifying fiits  by  litharge  in  tho  presence  of  water.  Spring-water  ia 
generally  hard,  and  is  then  unsuitable  for  washing,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  calcareous  salts,  which  decompose  the  alkaline  soaps  as 
they  form,  and  make  insoluble  soaps ;  and  alkaline  soap  can  only 
dissolve  when  the  calcareous  salts  are  completely  decomposed. 
Water  is  rendered  St  for  washing  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  which  decomposes  the  salts  of  lime. 

Stearic  acid  forms  vinostearic  and  methylosUaria  ethers,  which 
are  obtained  by  dissolving  stearic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol  or  wood- 
spirit,  and  passing  through  it  a  current  of  chlorohydric *acid  gas; 
when  the  ethers,  after  being  precipitated  by  water  and  crystallized 
in  alcohol,  form  white  substances  of  a  greasy  lustre,  and  melting  at 
from  86°  to  95°. 

Margario  Acid  OeaHc^OcSHO. 
§  1601.  By  decomposing  with  acids  a  soap  made  of  human  fat,  a 
mixture  of  fatty  acids  is  obtained,  melting  at  about  135°,  and  which 
is  considered  as  composed  solely  of  margaric  and  oleic  acids.  Mar- 
garic  acid  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  saponification  of  a  sim- 
ple fat,  margarin,  but  which  probably  exists  in  combination  with 
olein.  Margaric  acid  is  also  formed  in  the  distillation  of  stearic 
acid  and  the  fats  in  general,  as  well  as  when  the  latter  are  subjected 
to  the  action  of  oxidizing  reagents.  Chemists  are  not  agreed  upon 
the  formula  of  margaric  acid ;  and  while  some  write  it  CgaH^Oj, 
2H0,  a  formula  which  differs  from  that  of  stearic  acid  by  1  equiva- 
lent of  oxygen,  others  assert  that  its  composition  is  identical  with 
that  of  stearic  acid. 
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The  best  method  of  preparing  margaric  acid  consists  in  saponify- 
mg  human  fat  or  olive-oil  by  potassa,  and  ponring  acetate  of  lead 
into  the  solution,  which  yields  a  precipitate  of  margarate  and  oleate 
of  lead.  The  precipitate  being  treated  scyoral  times  with  ether, 
which  completely  dissolves  the  oleate  of  lead,  and  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  margarate,  the  remaining  margarate  of  lead  is  decom- 
posed by  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  margaric  acid  arising  from  it  is 
purified  by  crystallization  in  alcohol.  In  its  physical  properties, 
margaric  closely  resembles  stearic  acid,  but  it  melta  at  a  lower 
temperature,  viz.  at  140°.  It  forms  two  salts  with  potassa :  the 
hipotassie  margarate  2KO,C^HjjOd,  and  the  monopotassic  marga- 
rate (K.O+'B.O),Ci;^'3.ggOg ;  which  are  formed  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  corresponding  stearates,  and  nearly  resemble  them. 

Okie  Acid  Q^^U^^O.^'KO. 

%  1602.  In  order  to  separate  this  a«id,  oils  very  rich  in  olein,  such 
as  olive-oil  and  oil  of  almonds,  are  saponified  by  potassa ;  when  the 
soap  is  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid,  and  the  fatty  acids  which  sepa- 
rate are  decanted.  The  latter  are  digested  in  a  water-bath  with 
one-half  of  their  weight  of  finely-powdered  oxide  of  lead,  thus  form- 
ing a  soap  of  lead,  consisting  of  both  the  oleate  and  the  margarate. 
This  soap  is  digested  for  24  hours  with  twice  its  volume  of  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  oleate,  and  the  etherial  liquor  being  evapo- 
rated, the  oleate  of  lead  is  decomposed  \ij  chloroliydric  acid.  .  The 
oleic  acid  thus  obtained  is,  however,  not  pure,  and  must  be  redia- 
solved  in  ammonia,  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium,  and  the  oleate 
of  baryta  must  be  purified  by  several  crystallizations  in  boiling  alco- 
hol. Lastly,  the  oleate  of  baryta  is  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid, 
operating  in  a  bottle  perfectly  fitted  and  well  corked,  to  prevent  the 
oleic  add  from  absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Oleic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  solidifying  below  53.6°,  and 
insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  essen- 
tial oils.  It  does  not  redden  litmus,  even  when  dissolved  in  alcohol; 
and  it  readily  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air.  The  formula  CggHgO^, 
HO,  which  has  generally  been  assigned  to  this  acid,  should  probably 
be  doubled  and  written  0„H(30(,2HO,  in  which  latter  case  the  acid 
would  be  considered  aa  bioasic.  Oleic  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat, 
but  may  nevertheless  be  distilled  in  vacuo.  The  products  of  its 
decomposition  are  very  various ;  and  a  fatty  acid,  called  sehacic, 
which  characterizes  oleic  acid  under  these  circumstances,  is  remarked 
among  them.  Treated  with  nitrous  acid,  oleic  acid  is  easily  trans- 
formed into  an  isomeric  modification,  elaidia  acid,  which  sets  into  a 
crystalline  mass,  and  which  shows  a  very  strong  acid  reaction.  It 
dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  separates  partly  from  it,  on  cooling, 
in  large  crystalline  lamellEe,  which  melt  only  at  111.2°.  -^  of  ni- 
trous acid  will  effect  the  transformation  of  oleic  acid,  but  it  rapidly 
increases  with  the  quantity  of  nitrous   acid  used.     Elaidic  acid 
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oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air,  particularly  if  it  be  heated  to  140°  or 
160°. 

The  alkaline  oleates  are  readily  formod  by  dissolving  oleic  acid 
in  alkaline  lixivite,  or  by  treating  the  alkaline  carbonates  hy  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  oleic  acid ;  other  metallic  oleates  being  prepared 
by  double  decomposition.  The  formula  of  oleate  of  baryta  is  BaO, 
OjuHjjOj.  A  large  quantity  of  water  decomposes  the  alkaline  oleates, 
salts  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  base  being  deposited ;  ivhich 
decomposition  is  however  lees  readily  effected  than  in  the  stearates 
and  margarates. 

ACTION  OF  aULPHTTEIC  ACID  ON  THE  NATURAL  FATS, 
§  1603.  When  sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  act  on  stearin,  the  latter 
is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  when  in  contact  with  the 
hvdrated  alkalies ;  stearic  acid  being  set  free,  and  the  glycerin 
Lbining  with  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulphoglyceric  acid.  It 
a  yet  unknown  what  reaction  sulphuric  acid  exerts  on  margarin 
or  on  olein  when  isolated ;  the  reaction  on  the  natural  fata,  which 
are  mixtures  or  compounds  of  these  two  substances,  and  particularly 
on  olive-oil,  having  hitherto  only  been  studied. 

When  olive-oii  is  treated  with  one-half  of  its  weight  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  by  placing  the  bottle  containing  the  two  sub- 
stances in  a  refrigerating  mixture,  in  order  to  prevent  an  elevation 
of  temperature,  a  homogeneous  liquid  of  a  viscous  consistence  is 
formed,  composed  of  sulphoglyceric  acid  and  two  new  compound 
acids,  called  mlphomargarin  and  sulpfwleie.  .  By  adding  a  great 
excess  of  cold  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphomargaric  and  sulpholeic 
acids  are  separated  from  the  sulphoglyceric  acid,  which  remains  in 
solution,  whrlc  they  form  an  oily  coating  on  the  surface,  which  is 
removed  and  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  to  free  it  from 
the  sulphuric  acid.  These  acids  dissolve  readiiy  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  form  well-defined  salts.  Their  aqueous  solution  decom- 
poses spontaneously  in  the  cold,  and  more  rapidly  at  the  boiling 
point,  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  new  fat  acids,  which  appear  to  differ 
from  margaric  and  oleic  acids  only  by  the  addition  of  1  or  more 
ec(uivalents  of  water.  Margarin  yields  the  three  acids,  metamar- 
garic,  kydromargarie,  and  hyArtymargaritk  ;  while  oleic  acid  fur- 
nishes but  two,  metoleic  and  hydroUie  adds.  The  three  acids 
derived  from  margarin  are  solid  at  ths  ordinary  temperature,  meta- 
margaric  acid  melting  at  122°,  hydromargaric  at  140°,  and  hydro- 
margaritic  at  154° ;  while  metoleic  and  hydroleic  acids  are  oily 
liquids.  All  the  new  fat  acids,  being  insoluble  in  water,  are  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Metoleic  and  hydroleic  acids,  carefully  heated  in  a  retort,  are 
decomposed,  and  disengage  pure  carbonic  acid,  while,  together  with 
some  empyreiimatic  substances,  an  oily  liquid,  composed  of  two  iso- 
meric carburetted  hydrogens,  presenting  the  composition  of  olofiant 
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gas,  condense  in  the  receiver,  and  may  be  separated  by  distillation 
at  different  temperatures.  The  first,  oleen,  boile  at  131°,  has  a 
disagreeable  and  penetrating  odour,  and  the  densibr  of  its  vapour 
has  oeen  found  to  be  2.87,  while  its  formula  is  CuHu,  which  is 
represented  by  4  volumes  of  vapour.  The  second  compound,  elaen, 
the  formida  of  which  appears  to  be  OjgHi,,  boils  at  230°. 

ACTION  OF  NITRIC  ACID  ON  STEARIC,  MABOAEIC,  AND  OLEIC  ACIDS, 
§  1604.  Nitric  acid  reacts  energetically  on  the  fat  acids,  forming 
with  them  very  complicated  products,  among  which  are  some  new 
and  highly  interesting  acids.  Since  during  the  first  periods  of  the 
reaction  of  nitric  on  stearic  acid  the  latter  is  converted  into  margarie 
acid,  the  products  afforded  by  margarie  and  oleic  acids  only  remain 
to  be  described.  The  ultimate  products  of  the  reaction  are  very 
complicated,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  claeses :  the  volatile  aciife 
which  condense  in  the  receiver,  and  the  fixed  or  slightly  volatile 
acids  which  remain  in  the  retort.  "We  shall  here  enumerate  them 
with  their  formula,  in  order  that  the  curious  relation  between  them 
may  be  more  easily  seen.  The  fourth  column  contains  the  carbu- 
retted  hydrogens  from  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  derived 
by  substitution. 


Formic          acid 

0,H,0, 

r  0,H  0„H0  ... 

..  C,H, 

Acetic              " 

C,H,Oj 

C,H,0„HO  ... 

..  O.H. 

Acetonic          " 

C,H,0. 

C,H,0.,HO.. 

..  c,n. 

Butyric            " 

C,H,0, 

C,H,0„HO  ... 

"  C,H„ 

Valeriimic       " 

C„H„0, 

0„H,0„HO  ... 

■■  C„H„ 

Caproic            " 

C„H„0, 

0„H„0„HO  ... 

..  0„H„ 

<Eiiantlijlic     " 

C„H„0, 

0„H„0„HO  ... 

■•  C„H„ 

Caprylic            " 

0„H„0, 

C„H„0„HO  ... 

..  0„H„ 

Pelargonie        " 

.......  0„H„0, 

C„H„0„HO  .. 

■•  0„H„ 

Caprio 

C„H„0, 

C„H„Os,HO  ... 

•■  C,H„. 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  equivalent  of  basic  water  be  not  sepa- 
rated in  the  formula,  all  these  acids  may  be  regarded  as  compounds 
of  4  equivalents  of  oxygen  with  carburetted  hydrogen  isomeric  with 
olefiant  gas.  If,  on  Uie  contrary,  the  basic  water  be  isolated,  they 
may  be  regarded  aa  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  3  equivalents 
of  oxygen  for  3  equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  carburetted  hydrogens 
of  which  the  general  formula  is  CjbH^^+j  {n  being  a  whole  mimber :} 
but  only  one  of  these  carburetted  hydrogens,  the  protocarbu- 
retted  CaH^,  is  as  yet  known  with  certainty.* 

*  This  theory  has  already  lieen  notieed  in  tho  note  to  §  1401,  where  it  is  also 
shown  that  the  acids  in  the  above  table  may  more  properly  lie  eonsidered  as 
oialic  acid  paired  witli  one  eciulv.  of  a  carbufetted  hjdrogea  of  the  general 
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The  slightly  volatile  acids  which  remain  in  tho  retort  are 

Succinic  acid  CgH^OB  or  CgH,  0^,220 

Adipic       "     CisH^O,       C„H,0„2H0 

PimeHc      "     Ci,H„Oe        C,J-Ii,0„2H0 

Suberic      "     C„H,,Oe        C,eH,,0„2H0 

Sebacic      "     C^,H„Oe        C,,B.,fi„2IlO 

If  wo  omit  the  tasic  water  contained  in  the  formula,  -we  shall 
find  all  these  acids  to  result  from  the  combination  of  8  equivalents 
of  oxygen  with  tho  carburetted  hydrogens  of  which  the  general 
formula  is  Ca^H^t,,.,). 

§  1605.  In  order  to  obtain  these  various  products,  it  is  necessary  to 
operate  on  a  somewhat  considerable  quantity  of  oleic  acid.  The  nitric 
acid  should  be  first  introduced  by  itself  into  a  tubulated  retort,  and 
heated  to  120°  or  140°,  the  oleic  acid  being  added  by  small  quantities 
at  a  time.  Violent  reaction  ensues  at  each  addition;  and  when  all 
the  oleic  acid  ha^  been  poured  into  the  retort,  the  heat  is  continued 
until  reaction  ceases.  The  liquid  collected  in  the  receiver  consists 
of  water  containing  the  most  soluble  of  the  volatile  acids,  such  as 
formic,  acetic,  acetonic,  and  butyric  acids,  covered  by  an  oily  layer 
which  contains  the  valerianic  and  other  acids.  The  latter  is  de- 
canted, saturated  with  water  of  baryta,  and  the  various  salts  of 
baryta  formed  are  separated  by  successive  crystallizations.  The 
caproate  of  baryta  crystallizes  first,  and  then  successively  the 
ojnanthylate,  the  caprylate,  the  pelargonate,  the  caprate,  and 
lastly  the  valerianate  of  baryta. 

The  more  volatile  acids,  when  dissolved  in  water,  are  saturated 
by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  solution  evaporated;  when  the  first 
crystals  deposited  from  the  cold  solution  are  acetate  of  soda;  while 
if  sulphuric  acid  be  then  poured  into  the  mother  liquid,  an  oily  layer, 
composed  of  butyric  and  metaeetonic  acids,  is  separated. 

When  tho  slightly  volatile  acids  which  remain  in  the  retort  are 
chiefly  sought  to  be  obtained,  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  must  not 
be  too  mudi  prolonged,  siijce  a  portion  of  them  would  then  be  de- 
stroyed. The  oleic  acid  is  then  acted  on  by  double  its  weight  of 
nitric  acid,  and  the  action  is  contuiued  until  no  moie  leddish 
vapours  are  disengaged,  when  a  poition  of  the  oleic  acid  has  dis- 
appeared, being  converted  into  pioducts  which  dissolve  in  the 
aqueotfs  liquid.  The  supernatant  oil  la  decanted,  and  again  acted 
on  by  nitric  acid  ;  this  process  being  continued  until  it  has  neaily 
disappeared,  when  the  slightly  \olatile  acids  aie  found  jn  the 
watery  liquids  arising  from  this  treatment 

fonnula  C],H^^,,  The  BubalJtution  of  osygen  for  hydiogeo  n  in  no  case  aJime 
aibla;  and  while  of  the  hydrocarbons  nssumad  in  the  text  al  tho  radioalt  onh 
one  is  known,  several  of  tlie  formola  juit  inratioaeii  hire  b'eii  isolate  I  such 
as  metlijl  CjH„  ethyl  C.II„  valyl  C,H„  sad  amyl  C,„H„  —  WLF 
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Succinic  Acid  CsH,Os,2nO. 


§1606.  Succinic  acid  is  produced  not  only  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  fatty  acids,  but  ia  also  fouud  under  other  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances. It  ia  generally  prepared  by  distilling  amber,  a  sub- 
stance of  organic  origin,  sometimes  found  in  strata  of  lignite,  and 
occurring  in  large  quantities  in  the  alluvial  sands  of  the  Baltic. 
Amber  distilled  in  a  glass  retort  yields  an  acid  water,  and  empy- 
reumatic  oils,  which  remain  in  the  paper  through  which  the  acid 
liquid  is  filtered.  The  latter  being  saturated  with  chlorine  in  order 
to  destroy  some  foreign  substances,  and  then  evaporated,  the  suc- 
cinic acid  is  deposited  in  crystals. 

An  aqueous  aoiution  of  impure  asparagin  left  to  itself  for  some  time 
is  converted  by  a  species  of  fermentation  into  succinate  of  ammonia. 
Impure  neutral  malate  of  lime,  such  as  is  directly  obtained  from  the 
berries  of  the  service-tree,  left  for  several  montl^,  .under  a  layer  of 
water,  in  a  vessel  covered  merely  by  a  sheet  of  paper,  undergoes  an 
analogous  fermentation,  the  liquor  becoming  covered  with  mucilage, 
while  crystals  of  hydrated  carbonate  of  lime  are  deposited  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  acicular  crystals  ofauccinic  acid  are  developed 
on  the  deposit  of  malate  of  lime. 

Succinic  acid  melts  at  365°,  boils  without  alteration  at  473°,  and 
may  be  sublimed  at  much  lower  temperatures.  Cold  water  dissolves 
about  I  of  its  weight  of  it,  and  boiling  water  about  ^;  and  it  also 
dissolves  in  considerable  quantity  in  alcohol,  but  very  slightly  in 
ether.  The  formula  of  succinic  acid,  crystallized  in  water,  is  CgHgOj, 
which  is  generally  written  CgHjOg,2HO,  since  2  equiv.  of  base  may 
be  aubstitued  for  2  equiv.  of  water.  At  284°  it  loses  1  equiv.  of 
water,  and  after  several  distillations  becomes  perfectly  anhydrous ; 
its  composition  then  corresponding  to  the  fonnula  CgH^O,;. 

Nitric  acid  and  chlorine  do  not  sensibly  act  on  succinic  acid,  while 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  forms  a  compound  acid  with  it,  called 


Adtpio  Acid  CijHaO^aHO. 
§  1607.  This  acid  is  formed  by  the  reaction  of  nitric  on  oleic  acid, 
being  deposited  after  the  suberic  and  pimelic  acids,  which  are  less 
soluble.  The  best  method  of  preparing  it  consists  in  boiling,  in  a 
large  retort  furnished  with  its  receiver,  tallow  with  nitric  acid  of 
commerce,  renewed  until  the  fatty  substance  haa  entirely  disappeared, 
The  distilled  portions  are  returned  to  the  retort,  and  the  reaction 
of  the  nitric  acid  is  continued  untQ  crystals  appear  in  the  receiver, 
after  which  the  liquid  is  concentrated  in  a  water-bath,  when  it 
ciagulates  into  a  crystalline  mass.  It  ia  washed,  first  with  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  then  .with  the  same  acid  more  diluted,  and  lastly 
with  freshwater.  Treated  again  with  boiling  water,  it  c" 
and  deposits,  on  cooling,  very  pure  crystals  of  adipic  acid. 
Vol.  II.— 3  I 
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This  acid  melts  at  266°,  may  be  distilled  witliout  alteration,  and 
forma  well-marked  salts,  of  which  the  general  formula  is  2R0, 
CijHjOg.  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  adipic  acid  is  saturated  with 
chlorohydric  acid  gae,  an  oil  is  obtained  having  the  amell  of  pippin 
apples,  and  known  by  the  name  of  adipic  ether  ^GfifijC^^H^Oi;. 

Suberic  Acid  Ci,H,,0„2H0. 
§  1608.  Suberic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  fats, 
being  the  first  deposited  when  the  liquid  is  crystallized ;  wiiile  it  has 
also  been  directly  obtained  by  causing  the  same  acid  to  act  on  cork, 
■which  is  the  most  convenient  method  of  preparing  it.  The  rasped 
cork  being  boiled  with  nitric  acid  of  commerce,  the  acid  liquid  is  con- 
centrated by  distillation,  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  suberic  acid  is 
deposited,  and  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water  and 
r  eorystallization . 

Suberic  acid  forms  small,  hard,  granular  crystals,  soluble  in  about 
2  parts  of  boiling  water,  which  scarcely  retains  j^  after  cooling, 
while  it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  especially  at  tte  boiling 
point.  The  alkaline  auberates  are  aoluble  in  water,  and  nitrate  of 
silver  effects  in  their  solution  a  precipitate  of  suberato  of  silver,  of 
the  formula  aAgCOisHj^Oj. 

By  saturating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  suberic  acid  with  chlorohydric 
acid  gas,  vinosuberie  ether  SCiHjO,*!!^!!^©^  is  obtained,  as  an  olea- 
ginous, colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at  about  500°. 

Sehacic  Add  C^,R,^0^,2'E0. 

§  1609.  It  lias  been  mentioned  (§  1602)  that  sebacie  acid  is  con- 
stantly formed  in  the  distillation  of  substances  containing  olein  or 
oleic  acid,  and  that  it  is  regarded  as  characteristic  of  these  sub- 
stances: it  is  separated  by  treating  the  distUled  products  several 
times  with  boilmg  water.  Acetate  of  lead  is  poured  into  the  solu- 
tion, and  the  salt  of  lead  precipitated  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  when  the  sebacie  acid  is  deposited  from  the  boiling  aqueous 
solution  in  the  form  of  crystalline,  pearly  lamellEe.  This  acid  melts 
at  260.6°,  distils  without  alteration,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
but  much  more  freely  in  boiling  water,  while  alcohol  and  ether  dis- 
solve it  readily.  It  forms  crystaliizable  salts  with  the  alkalies  of 
the  general  formula  ^ROyG^^Kyfi^.  It  produces  a  compound  ether 
2C4H50,C2(Hi(;Og  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  preceding 


*  The  admiraljle  esamination  of  the  fats  and  fat  aoida  by  Cheureal  was  the  first 
investigation  wMch  gave  an  insight  into  the  chemistry  of  organio  compounds. 
But  more  recent  investigafiong  have  developed  'tie  singular  transformations  to 
which  they  are  aubjeot;  such  as,  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  their  oxidation  into 
other  acids,  &c.— If.  L.  F. 
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OF  SOME  VOLATILE  ACIDS  EXTKACTED  FROM  NATITRAL  FATS. 
Miroie  Acid. 

%  1610.  Hircic  acid  is  obtained  by  aaponifjing  the  fat  of  the  goat 
by  an  alkali,  and  decomposing  the  soap  resulting  by  tartaric  acid; 
after  which  the  aqueous  liquid  is  separated  and  distilled,  ■when 
the  hircic  acid,  being  volatile,  passes  into  the  receiver.  It  is 
saturated  \vith  water  of  baryta,  and  the  hircate  of  baryta,  which  is 
obtained  by  evaporation,  is  decomposed  by  distilling  it  with  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  its  weight  of  water,  when  the  hircic  acid  forms  an 
oily  stratum  on  the  surface  of  the  water  which  condenses  in  the 
receiver.  It  has  a  decided  goatlilte  smell,  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  easily  so  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  its  composition  is  un- 
known. 

Phoeenic  Add. 

%  1611.  The  oil  of  the  sperm  whale  and  dolphin  yields,  by  saponi- 
fication, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  fat  acids,  a  peculiar  volatile 
acid,  called  phoeenic,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  valerianic 
acid. 

Oap-oie,  Oapric,  and  Qaprylic  Acids. 

§  1612.  These  three  acids  are  found  among  the  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  oleic  by  nitric  acid,  and  are  also  obtained  mixed  with 
butyric  acid  when  butter  is  saponified  by  the  alkalies.  It  is  admitted 
that  butyric,  capric,  caproic,  and  caprylic  acid  in  butter  are  com- 
bined with  glycerin,  and  form  peculiar  substances :  butyrin,  caprin, 
caproin,  and  capryUn. 

In  order  to  prepare  these  substances,  butter  is  kept  for  a  long  time 
at  a  temperature  approaching  its  melting  point,  when  a  liquid  por- 
tion separates,  in  which  the  butyrin,  caprin,  caproin,  and  capiylin 
are  principally  concentrated.  This  oily  portion  is  treated,  after 
being  decanted,  with  an  equal  part  of  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  shaken 
frequently;  the  alcoholic  solution  leaving  by  evaporation  an  oil  formed 
of  a  mixture  of  butyrin,  caprin,  caproin,  and  caprylin. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  butyric,  capric,  and  caproic  acids  are  to 
be  isolated,  the  butter  is  saponified  with  an  alkali,  and  the  soap 
decomposed  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  when  the  acids 
sought  remain  in  the  watery  liquid;  which  is  separated  and  distilled. 
The  acids,  being  volatile,  pass  over,  and  are  then  saturated  with 
caustic  baryta,  and  evaporated,  which  furnishes  a  mixture  of  buty- 
rate,  caprate,  caprylate,  and  caproate  of  baryta.  The  salts  are 
separated  by  crystalhzation,  the  caprate  of  baryta  being  first  de- 
posited, then  the  caprylate,  the  caproate,  and  Is^tly  the  butyrate. 
The  acid  of  each  of  these  salts  may  be  easily  separated  by  distil- 
ling them  with  a  small  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  its 
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weight  of  water,  when  the  acid  passes  into  the  receiver  "with  the 
water,  aud  forms  an  oily  coating  on  its  surface.  * 

Oapric  acid  is  liquid  ahove  62.6°,  but  solidifies  into  crystalline 
aciciilEe  when  the  temperature  is  lower ;  and  it  is  very  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water,  but  readaly  so  in  alcohol.  The  formula  of  free  capric 
acid  is  CjoHi^Oj,!!©,  that  of  the  caprates  being  ROjOjuH^Oj. 

Oaprylic  aeid  is  solid  below  57.2°,  and  boils  at  about  464°. 
Water  dissolves  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  it,  even  at  the  boiling 
point,  while  it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  and  the  general 
formula  of  the  caprylates  ia  ROjCi^HjjOj. 

Gaproic  acid  is  an  oily  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
does  not  solidify  even  at  14°,  while  it  boils  at  about  410°,  and  dis- 
solves in  75  parts  of  water  a,nd  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol.  The 
general  formula  of  its  salts  is  IlO,CijH,i03. 

These  various  acids  form  compound  vinic  and  methylic  ethers, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  passing  cblorohydric  acid  gas  through 
alcohol  or  wood-spirit  holding  the  acids  in  solution. 


§  1613.  This  oil,  which  is  imported  chiefly  from  Guinea,  has,  of  late 
years,  become  an  object  of  great  commercial  importance.  It  is  gene- 
rally of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  melts  at  a  temperature  vai-ying 
from  80°  to  86°.  It  is  supposed  to  be  formed  of  olein,  margarin,  and 
a  new  fatty  substance,  cs&eA  palmitin,  which  is  extracted  by  express- 
ing the  oil  and  washing  the  residue  several  times  with  alcohol,  when 
the  palmitin  is  isolated  and  purified  by  being  washed  in  ether, 
Palmitin  forms  crystalline  aeiculse,  melting  at  118.4°,  but  decom- 
posing at  a  high  temperature;  and  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
even  at  the  boiling  point,  but  dissolves  largely  in  ether.  Alkalies 
convert  it  into  glycerin,  and  into  a  new  acid  called  palmitic.  Its 
composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  CjoHgaOg,  which  is  written 
Ce^fi^j^g^sfig',  the  formula  of  free  palmitic  acid  being  CjiH^jOj, 
2H0. 

CASTOR-OIL. 

§  1614.  Castor-oil  is  extracted  from  the  rioinus  eommunis,  and 
forms  a  white  or  somewhat  yellowish  oil,  slightly  fluid,  which  soon 
becomes  rancid  in  the  air.  When  saponified,  it  yields  glycerin,  and 
three  new  fatty  acids :  stearoricinic,  called  also  margaritte,  ricinie, 
and  oleoriainio  or  elaiodie  acids.  By  decomposing,  by  an  acid,  soap 
made  with  castor-oil,  an  oil  separates,  which  partially  coagulates  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  The  solid  part  being  separated  and  ex- 
pressed between  bibulous  paper,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  boiling 
alcohol,  when,  on  cooling,  pearly  crystalline  lamellas  of  stearoricinic 
acid  separate,  which  melt  only  at  266°.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  oil  which  has  been  separated  by  expression  from  the  stearori- 
cinic acid  coagulates  at  28.4°,  and  is  also  separated,  by  expression 
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between  tissue-paper,  from  the  portion  ■which  remains  liquid,  when 
it  constitutes  ricinic  acid,  which  melts  at  71.6°,  and  may  be  distilled 
without  alteration.  Lastly,  the  name  of  oleoricinio  acid  has  been 
given  to  the  portion  of  the  acid  oil  which  did  not  become  solid  at 
28.4°. 

SPEKMACE'rr. 

§  1615,  A  peculiar  fat  oil,  which,  by  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few 
days,  deposits  a  crystalline  substance  called  epermaoeti,  is  extracted 
from  the  brain  of  the  aperm  whale.  The  crystalline  mass  ia  ex- 
pressed to  separate  the  part  which  remains  liquid,  and  digested  in 
a  hot  lye  of  potassa,  while  the  oily  fluid  ia  washed  several  times  with 
boiling  water,  and  poured  into  crystallizing  vessels,  in  which  it 
solidifies  into  crystalhne  masses,  constituting  the  cakes  of  spermaceti 
found  in  commerce.  In  order  to  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  purity,  it 
ia  necessary  to  crystallize  it  several  times  in  alcohol,  when  it  takes 
the  name  of  eetin. 

Oetin  is  a  white  substance  of  a  crystalline  texture,  almost  inodor- 
ous, melting  at  120.2°,  and  solidifying,  by  alow  cooling,  into  a  mass 
composed  of  large  crystalline  lamellae.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
100  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  dissolve  16  parts  of  it,  but  retain  only 
3  after  cooling ;  while  ether  and  the  essential  oils  dissolve  it  freely. 
Ita  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  Cj^HjaOa.  Spermaceti  is 
saponified  by  potassa,  but  it  differs  from  all  fat  substances  we  have 
hitherto  described  by  yielding  no  glycerin,  but  in  ita  place  another 
very  remarkable  neutral  substance,  called  etkal,  while  the  fat  acid 
which  combines  with  the  alkali  has  received  the  name  of  ethalie  acid. 
The  saponification  of  spermaceti  is  much  more  difficult  than  that  of 
the  other  fats,  since  it  can  only  be  effected  by  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  assisted  by  heat,  and  continued  for  several  days;  or 
better,  by  melting  2  part«  of  spermaceti  in  a  capsule  and  adding  1 
part  of  caustic  potassa  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  stirring  it  con- 
stantly. After  some  time,  as  soon  as  the  substance  has  become  com- 
pletely solid,  it  is  treated  with  boiling  water  and  chlorohydric  acid, 
when  the  ethalie  acid  separates  and  forms  an  oily  layer  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid.  The  oil  being  decanted,  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner  by  potassa,  is  again  saturated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  and 
the  oil  obtained  is  heated  with  hydrated  lime,  when  the  ethalie  acid 
alone  combines  with  the  lime,  leaving  the  ethal  isolated.  The  latter 
is  removed  by  boiling  alcohol,  which  is  then  driven  off  by  distilla^ 
tion,  and  it  is  finally  erystalliaed  by  dissolving  it  in  ether. 

Ethal  melts  at  118.4°,  crystallizing  readily,  on  cooling,  in  brOliant 
lamellEe,  and  it  ia  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  may  be  distilled  without  alteration.  Its 
composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  C.^H^^Oj,  and  exhibits  seve- 
ral reactions  which  assimilate  it  to  alcohol  and  wood-spirit,  on  which 
account  it  has  even  been  called  ethalie  alcohol. 
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§  1616.  If  a  mixture  of  ethal  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be 
heated,  stirring  it  frequently,  an  acid  product  is  obtained  consist- 
ing of  a  mixture  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  and  a  compound  acid,  sulplir 
ethalie  aeid  (OgaH530+HO),2SO,,  which  is  to  ethal  CjjHjjOa 
what  suIphoTbic  acid  (O^HjO+HOjjaSOg  is  to  alcohol  C^H^O^. 
The  acid  mass  being  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  saturated  with  potassa, 
sulphate  of  potassa  is  precipitated,  while  the  sulphethalate  of  po- 
tassa (C32H330-|-HO),2S03  remains  in  solution,  and  crystallizes  by 
evaporating  the  liquid. 

By  heating  in  a  retort  equal  volumes  of  ethal  and  perchloride  of 
phosphorus,  chlorohydric  aeid  is  disengaged,  and  protochloride  of 
phosphorus  first  distils,  then  the  perchloride,  and  lastly  an  oily  pro- 
duct of  the  composition  CgjHjjCl,  which  may  he  regarded  as  the 
cTilorohydrio  ethei  of  ethabc  alcohol  Og^H^fi  In  order  tu  ol  t^ln 
it  pme,  it  should  he  distilled  a  second  time  with  peiehloride  of 
phosphoiu",  washed  with  watei,  and  diitdleJ  ovei  a  umall  quantity 
of  quicklime 

By  heating  ethal  with  5  or  6  times  its  weight  of  potassic  lime  to 
a  temporatuio  of  410°  to  430°,  pure  hydiogen  is  disengaged,  and 
ethalic  acid  Cj2H5iOj,HO  is  formed,  which  is  to  ethalic  alcohol 
CjaHjjO^  ivhat  acetic  acid  C4H303,HO  is  to  vinic  alcohol  CjE^Oj. 
In  order  to  separate  this  aeid,  the  alkaline  mass  is  diluted  with 
water  and  saturated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  when  the  ethalic  acid 
sepai'ates  in  the  form  of  floeculi,  but  always  mixed  with  unaltered 
ethal.  In  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  heated  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
baryta,  which  combines  with  the  ethalic  aeid,  after  which  it  is  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  alcohol  to  dissolve 
the  ethal.  The  residue,  which  is  composed  only  of  ethalate  of  ba- 
ryta, is  decomposed  by  chlorohydric  aeid,  while  the  ethalic  acid,  set 
free,  is  purified  by  solution  in  ether. 

1 1617.  We  have  shown  (|  1615)  that  spermaceti  is  converted  by 
saponification  into  ethal  and  ethalic  acid ;  and  a  large  quantity  of 
the  latter  acid  may  also  be  ohttuned  by  decomposing  spermaceti 
soaps  bv  acids. 

Ethalic  acid  melts  at  about  140°,  crystallizing,  on  cooling,  in 
brilliant  aeiculre ;  and  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.     The  general  formula  of  its  salts  is  IlO,(05jHjiOj}. 

As  ethalic  acid  exists  in  palm-oil,  either  isolated  or  combined 
■with  glycerin,  it  has  also  received  the  name  ot  palmitic  acid. 

By  istilling  ethal  several  times  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  aeid, 
a  volatile  liquid  of  the  formula  C33H3J  is  obtained,  which  has  been 
called  ceten,  and  forms  in  the  aeries  of  ethalic  alcohol  the  analogue 
of  defiant  gas  in  the  ^inic  series.  This  liquid  boils  at  about  527" 
without  alteration,  and  its  formula  corresponds  to  4  volumes  of 
vapour. 
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§1618.  Chemists  give  the  name  of  vjax  to  substances  arising 
from  various  sources,  the  type  of  which,  heeswax,  will  alone  occupy 
our  attention,  because  it  is  best  known  ;  and  we  shall  omit  the  other 
substances  produced  by  vegetitbles,  which  frequently  resemble  ordi- 
nary wax  only  in  appearance  or  in  physical  properties. 

Wax  forms  the  solid  portions  of  the  honeycomb ;  and  when  the 
hooey  has  been  removed  by  expression,  the  wax  is  melted  with  hot 
water,  and  washed  several  tames  with  water,  when  a  yellow  substance 
remains,  the  smell  of  which  resembles  that  of  honey.  By  exposing 
it  in  large  sheets  on  the  grass  to  the  action  of  moist  air  and  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  odoriferous  and  colouring  substances  are  de- 
stroyed, and  white  wax  remains ;  the  bleaching  being  more  promptly 
effected  by  chlorine  or  the  alkaline  hypochlorites,  and  by  oxidizing 
reagents  in  general.  White  wax  contains  less  carbon  and  more 
oxygen  than  yellow  wax. 

Bleached  wax  is  translucent  to  a  certain  degree,  shows  a  density 
varying  from  0.960  to  0.996,  is  hard  and  brittle  at  32°,  but  very 
maUeable  at  86°,  and  melts  at  about  149°.  Boiling  alcohol  sepa- 
rates it  into,  (1)  myriein,  almost  insoluble  in  boUing  alcohol; 
(2)  cerin,  also  called  cerotic  acid,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  de- 
posited from  it,  on  cooling,  in  small  crystalline  aciculee ;  and  (3)  into 
cerolein,  which  remains  in  solution  in  the  alcohol  when  cooled.  The 
proportions  of  these  substances  vary. 

Wax  yields,  by  distillation,  a  small  quantity  of  acid  water,  com- 
bustible gases,  and  licjuid  oils,  isomeric  with  oleflant  gas,  besides  a 
solid  substance,  composed  essentially  of  margaric  acid  and  a  crys- 
tallizable  substance  very  analogous  to  paraffin.  By  distilling  it 
with  lime,  yellow  oils  of  complex  composition  are  first  obtained,  and 
then  a  largo  quantity  of  the  crystallino  substance  about  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

C'enn  or  Oerotk  Add  G^MO^=0^^^%'B.(i. 

%  1619.  When  wax  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  alcohol,  and  the 
liquor,  allowed  to  cool,  the  deposit  which  is  formed  is  composed 
chiefly  of  cerin  and  myriein,  which  must  be  again  dissolved  in  boiling 
alcohol,  until  the  substance  deposited  during  the  cooling  of  theiiquid 
melts  only  at  158°.  It  is  red^solved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  acetate 
of  lead  is  added,  the  precipitate  of  cerotate  of  lead  being  washed, 
when  hot,  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  then  decomposed  by  acetic 
acid.  The  cerotic  acid  is  crystallized  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling 
alcohol ;  and  the  pure  acid,  which  melts  at  172.4°,  is  insoluble  in 
water. 

Myriein. 

§1620.  Myriein  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  200  parts  of 
boiling  alcohol  being  required  to  dissolve  1  of  it,  which  is  again 
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deposited,  during  the  cooling,  in  white  flakes ;  wKile  it  roquii'es 
about  100  parts  of  cold  ether  for  solution.  It  melts  at  161.6°,  and 
partly  sublimes  without  change  at  a  higher  temperature.  Its  ele- 
mentary composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  CgjIIgjO^;  and 
when  heated  for  a  long  time  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  it  is  converted  into  palmitia  acid  Cj2lIji03,HO,  which  re- 
mains combined  with  the  potassa,  and  a  neutral  substance,  melissin 
CjjHjiiOa,  which  in  its  chemical  reactions  resembles  ethal. 

OeroUin. 
§  1621.  Cerolein,  which  remains  in  solution  in  the  cold  alcoholic 
liquor  with  which  wax  has  been  treated,  ia  separated  by  evaporation 
from  alcohol,  and  appears  as  a  soft  substance,  fuaiblo  at  84.2°,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  cold  ether,  and  reddening  litmus.  It  contains 
more  oxygen  than  eerin  and  myricin. 


ORGANIC  COLOUKING  MATTERS. 

§  1622.  While  vegetables  contain  very  various  colouring  matters, 
unequally  distributed  through  their  various  parts,  they  also  fre- 
quently enclose  substances  which  are  colourless,  or  nearly  so,  con- 
stituting a  part  of  the  living  vegetable,  but  which  acquire  very 
beautiful  colours  by  contact  with  atmospheric  air  or  the  reaction 
of  various  chemical  agents. 

Nearly  all  organic  colouring  matters  ehango  in  the  air,  especially 
when  exposed  to  the  aun,  and  undergo  partial  combustion,  being 
converted  into  colourless  substances ;  and  the  quality  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  depends  upon  the  time  in  which  this  change  is  effected. 
Chemical  agents  generally  modify  the  shade  of  organic  colouring 
matters,  forming  compounds  with  them  or  converting  them  into 
other  substances  equally  coloured,  which  properties  ai-e  frequently 
applied  in  dyeing.  The  metallic  oxides  especially  combine  with  a 
great  number  of  colouring  matters  possessing  acid  properties ;  and 
the  majority  of  the  oxides,  such  as  that  of  alumina,  tin,  etc.,  thus 
form  insoluble  compounds,  exhibiting  often  very  beautiful  colours, 
and  which  are  used,  under  the  name  of  lakes,  for  painting  in  oil  and 
in  water-colours. 

Very  porous  charcoal,  particularly  animal  black,  absorbs  the 
majority  of  organic  colouring  matters  dissolved  in  water,  without 
alteration,  and  again  deposits  them  if  a  small  quantity  of  alkali  be 
added  to  the  water ;  woody  and  animal  fibre  possesamg  the  same 
property.  Moist  chlorine  destroys  all  organic  colouring  matters, 
by  exerting  on  them  a  powerful  oxidizing  action,  owing  to  the  de- 
composition of  water;    and  sulphurous  acid  also  bleaches  them, 
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either  by  removing  their  oxygen,  or  by  combining  Tfith  the  substance 
■ft-ithout  altering  it,  and  thus  forming  colourless  compounds. 

A  large  number  of  reducing  substances,  such  as  nascent  hydro- 
gen, sulf  hydrie  acid,  the  alkaline  sulphides,  the  hydrated  protoxides 
of  iron  and  manganese,  etc.,  bleach  colouring  matters  by  abstract- 
ing their  oxygen. 

We  shall  Sere  treat  only  of  the  organic  colouring  matters  used 
in  dyeing. 

COLOURIKG  MATTERS  OF  MADDER. 

§  1623.  Madder,  {rubia  tinetorwm,)  also  known  by  the  name  of 
alizari,  is  one  of  the  most  important  ayestufFs,  which  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  Levant  and  the  East  Indies,  as  well  as  in  France, 
particularly  in  Alsace  and  the  county  of  Avignon,  Madder  con- 
tains several  colouring  matters,  the  majority  of  which  are  as  yet 
but  imperfectly  known ;  and  the  plant,  -while  growing,  contains  only 
a  yeUow  sap,  without  any  red-colouring  principle,  the  same  being 
true  of  the  root ;  while,  when  the  latter  has  been  separated  from 
the  plant  and  dried  in  the  air,  a  red  siibstanee  is  developed  which 
imparts  its  colour  to  all  the  ligneous  portions. 

In  dyeing,  sometimes  crnde  madder  is  used,  and  sometimes  that 
which  has  undergone  several  preparations,  of  which  the  intention  is 
to  reduce  the  coloui'ing  matter  to  a  smaller  volume,  or  to  destroy 
some  of  the  colouring  principles,  the  presence  of  which  affect  tiie 
,  shade  of  the  red  colour. 

When  ground  madder  is  exhausted  by  cold  water,  a  yellow 
colouring  matter,  or  xantkin,  very  soluble  in  water,  is  extracted 
from  it ;  and  if  the  residue  be  treated  with  one-half  of  its  weight  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  heated  to  212°,  a  large  portion  of  the 
ligneous  matter  is  altered,  becoming  soluble  in  water,  and,  after 
several  washings,  yielding  a  brown  substance,  easily  pulverized  after 
desiccation,  and  constituting  the  article  known  in  commerce  by  the 
name  of  garancin  or  madder-red.  Madder-red  contains  another 
colouring  matter  of  a  beautiful  red  hue,  called  alizarin,  mixed  with 
some  other  colouring  principles.  When  treated  with  boiling  alco- 
hol, it  furnishes  a  beautifully  red  solution,  which  deposits,  on  eva- 
poration, a  substance  of  an  ochrous  yellovr  colour,  and  named  colorin. 
Oolorin  is  chiefly  formed  of  alizarin,  fatty  matters,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  other  colouring  matters ;  and  if  it  be  carefully  heated,  it 
emits  yellow  vapours,  which  condense  in  the  form  of  bright-red 
needles,  constituting  alizarin,  mixed  merely  with  a  small  quantity 
of  empyreumatic  oil,  from  which  it  may  easily  be  freed  \ij  crystal- 
lizing it  in  weak  alcohol. 

Alizarin  presents  all  the  characters  of  a  definite  compound,  and 
its  analysis  has  led  to  the  formula  C^f)^.  It  forms  very  fine 
aciculffi  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol.     It 
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dissolves  readily  in  alkaline  lixivise  and  ammonia,  fnrnjaliing  solu- 
tions of  a  violet  colom-,  and  yielding  bluish  precipitates  with  solu- 
tions of  baryta,  strontian,  and  lime :  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
also  dissolves  it,  forming  a  brown  liquid,  from  which  the'  alizarin  is 
precipitated  unchanged  upon  the  addition  of  water. 

§1624.  Very  variously  coloured  products  have  been  obtained  by 
different  methods  of  treating  madder-root,  which,  however,  do  not 
exhibit  the  characters  of  defiiiite  substances,  and  are  probably  only 
mixtures.  "When  madder-root,  previously  washed,  is  boiled  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  alum,  a  red  liquid  is  obtained,  depositing, 
on  cooling,  a  brownish-red  substance,  which  is  separated,  while  the 
filtered  liquid  is  of  a  pure  red,  and  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
gradually  deposits  the  colouring  matter,  a  mere  trace  of  it  remain- 
ing in  the  solution  after  24  hours.  The  precipitate,  after  being 
washed,  first  with  weak  boiling  chlorohydrie  acid,  and  then  with 
cold  water,  is  redissolved  in  alcohol,  which  solution  is  evaporated, 
and  the  residue  treated  several  times  with  ether,  when  a  colouring 
matter  dissolves,  caileA  purpurin  or  madder-purple,  which  remains 
after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  in  the  form  of  a  bright-red  pow- 
der. This  substance  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  and  its  analysis  has  led  to  the 
formula  CjaHj^Ou :  but  as  it  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  crystallized 
form,  it  is  difficult  to  assert  that  it  is  a  simple  substance. 

The  name  of  madder-red  is  given  to  a  colouring  matter  found 
in  the  brown  precipitate  deposited  by  a  hot  decoction  of  madder,  on 
cooling ;  which  substance  sublimes  at  about  437°,  forming  crystals 
of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  and  of  a  composition  corresponding  to  the 
formula  Cj,HioO,j. 

By  dissolving  the  colouring  matters  of  madder  in  a  solution  of 
alum,  and  then  adding  carbonate  of  soda,  pecipitates  of  very  beau- 
tiful colour  and  great  stability  are  obtained,  consisting  of  compounds 
of  alumina  with  the  colouring  matters,  and  called  madder-lakes, 
which  are  used  in  painting. 

COLOITRING  MATTEKS  OF  LOGWOOD. 
§  1625.  The  name  of  hematin  has  been  given  to  the  substance 
to  which  logwood  owes  its  value  as  a  dyestuff.  It  is  readily  ob- 
tained by  making  a  decoction  of  powdered  logwood,  evaporating  it 
to  dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with  alcdiol,  when  hematin  is 
deposited  in  crystals,  varying  in  depth  of  colour  according  to  their 
size,  but  producing  a  yellow  powder.  The  aqueous  solution  of 
hematin  is  colourless  in  the  air,  but  if  ammonia  be  added,  it  assumes 
an  intense  red  hue ;  the  substance  produced  by  this  reaction  being 
named  hematein,  which  is  granular  and  crystalhne,  showing  a  violet- 
black  colour  and  metalliclustre.  It  dissolves  in  water,  and  turns 
it  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  Hematein  appears  to  differ  from  hema- 
tin by  containing  1  equiv.  less  of  water,  the  formula  of  dried 
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liematin  being  CijHjOjjHO,  and  that  of  hematein  CigH^O,; ;  while 
tlie  formula  of  hematin  crystallized  froro  an  aqueoua  solution  ia 
OieH,0(„HO+2HO. 

Hematin  possesses  the  properties  of  a  feeble  acid,  its  aqueous 
solution  being  precipitated  by  baryta  and  acetate  of  lead.  Hema- 
tate  of  lead,  decomposed  by  aqueous  sulfbydric  acid,  forma  a  liquid 
which  deposits  nearly  colourleaa  crystals  of  hematin  on  evaporation. 

COLOUKINS  MATTESS  OF  aAFFLOWER. 

§  1626.  The  safflower  is  used  in  dyeing,  and  produces  colours 
which  vary  from  a  delieate  rose  to  a  deep  poppy  hue.  Several  colour- 
ing matters  exist  in  the  flowers ;  and  when  they  are  exhausted  by 
water,  they  yield  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  useless  in  dyeing,  which 
combines  with  bases ;  the  formula  of  its  compound  with  oxide  of  lead 
being  3PbO,OioH,oOio- 

If  safflower,  exhausted  by  cold  water,  be  treated  with  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  a  red  solution  is  obtained,  by  accurately  neu- 
tralizing which  with  acetic  acid,  and  dipping  cotton  into  it,  the  red 
colouring  matter,  or  earthamin,  is  precipitated.  As  soon  as  the 
liquid  is  nearly  bleached,  the  cotton  is  removed,  and  treated  with 
water  containing  ^  of  carbonate  of  soda,  when  the  earthamin  dis- 
solves, and,  if  citric  acid  be  added  to  the  liquid,  is  again  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  crimson  flakes.  The  precipitate  being  rediasolved  in 
alcohol  and  evaporated,  a  deep-green  substance  is  obtained,  which 
changes  colour  when  seen  in  different  lights.  The  formula  C^HjOj 
has  been  assigned  to  earthamin. 

BRAZIL  OR  PEKNAIIBUCO  WOOD. 

§  1627.  Decoctions  of  Brazil  or  Pernarabuco  wood  are  used  in 
dyeing,  and  produce  red  colours  which  are  not  very  permanent. 
The  colouring  principle  of  this  wood,  called  braziUn,  has  been  ob- 
tained in  small  orange-coloured  crystalline  aciculse,  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  but  of  unknown  composition.  Brazilin  assumes 
a  purple  hue  on  contact  with  the  alkalies,  while  the  action  of  acid 
and  of  ammonia  converts  it  into  a  new  substance,  hrazilein,  which  is 
of  a  deep  purple. 

WELD. 

1 1628.  Weld  [reseda  htUola)  contains  a  colouring  principle  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  colour,  called  luteoUn,  which  is  extracted  by  boiling 
water,  and  appears  as  a  yellow  substance,  soluble  without  decompo- 
sition, and  subluning  in  small  acicnlse.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  yet  the  small  quantity  which  dissolves  in  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  afibrd  beautiful  dyes,  remarkable  for  their  stability. 

QUEECITHON. 

g  1629.  The  name  of  quercitrin  has  been  given  to  a  colouring 

principle  found  in  the  bark  of  a  certain  species  of  oak,  the  quercus 
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nigra,  from  wliicli  it  ia  extracted  by  treating  the  powdered  bark 
with  alcohol,  precipitating  the  tannia  by  gelatin,  evaporating  the 
liquid,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  alcohol  and  then  in  water. 
Quercitrin  is  a  yellow  cryatalline  substance,  of  the  formula  Ci^HjOi,,, 
which  dissolves  in  100  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  4  or  6  of  absolute 
alcohol. 

ARSOTTO. 

§1630.  This  is  the  name  of  a  reddish-yellow  substance,  arising 
from  the  fermentation  of  the  hizia  orellana,  and  imported  from 
Brazil,  Guiana,  and  the  East  Indies.  Amotto  contains  two  dis- 
tinct colouring  matters,  one  of  which  is  yellow,  and  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether ;  while  the  other, 
which  is  red,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  highly  so  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

RED  SANDERS. 

5 1631.  The  name  of  santalin  has  been  given  to  the  collection  of 
colouring  matters  of  tho  wood  of  the  pteroearpus  santalinus,  and  it 
is  extracted  by  ti-eating  this  wood,  ground  to  powder,  by  alcohol, 
when  the  solution  is  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  leaves,  after 
evaporation,  a  resinous  substance  of  the  same  colom-.  It  dissolves 
in  the  alkaline  lixivise,  and  turns  them  of  a  violet  colour. 

INDIAN-YELLOW. 
§  1632.  A  substance  used  in  dyeing,  and  known  by  the  names  of 
purree  and  Indian  yeUow,  is  imported  from  China  ajid  the  Indies, 
but  its  origin  is  unltnown.  It  dissolves  in  water  acidulated  with 
cMorohydnc  acid,  while  a  crystalline  substance  separates,  called 
euxanthio  acid,  which  forms  nearly  one-haJf  of  the  weight  of  Indian 
yellow;  some  foreign  substances  being  precipitated  at  the  same 
time.  In  order  to  prepare  pure  euxanthlc  acid,  Indian  yellowis  treated 
with  acetic  acid,  and  acetate  of  lead  is  added  to  the  liquid,  when 
euxanthate  of  lead  is  precipitated,  and  may  be  decomposed  by  sulf- 
hydric  acid.  By  boiling  the  liquid,  the  euxanthic  acid  is  dissolved, 
and  crystallizes,  on  cooling,  in  long,  yellow,  siUcy  needles,  which 
are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its  formula,  when  dried 
at  212°,  is  OjjHijOsa ;  while,  if  it  be  heated  still  further,  the  euxan- 
thic acid  melts  and  evolves  vapours  which  solidify  in  small  crystals, 
constituting  a  new  substance,  euxanthone  C^aH^Oij,  which  is  also  ob- 
tained either  by  the  distillation  of  euxanthate  of  lead  or  by  causing 
concentrated  sulphui-ic  or  chlorohydric  acid  to  act  on  euxanthic 
acid.     We  have,  moreover, 

O^H,  Aa= O40HJ2O12+ 2C0a+ 6H0. 
Euxanthone  possesses  no  acid  properties.     With  chlorine,  bromine, 
or  nitric  acid,  euxanthic  acid  yields  products  by  substitution,  with 
the  formula  CiaHi,C!,0j2,  C^H^Br.O^,,  GJi,^{lSO^O,,.     The  chlo- 
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rinated  and  bvominated  euxanthic  acids  dissolved  in  concentrated 
Eulpliuric  acid,  and  precipitated  hj  irater,  yield  chlorinated  cuxan- 
thone  0«H,o01,Ois  or  brominated  G^B.^.'&rfi^. 


§  1633.  Carotin,  the  red-colonring  matter  of  carrots,  is  extracted 
by  diluting  carrot-juice  with  4  or  5  times  its  volume  of  water,  and 
then  adding  sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  colouring  matter 
with  the  albumen  and  fatty  substances.  The  latter  are  separated 
by  boiling  the  precipitate  for  some  time  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
potaesa,  which  dissolves  them ;  and  the  carotin  is  purified  by  boiling 
it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  digesting  it,  first  with  ordinary, 
and  then  with  absolute  alcohol.  The  substance,  when  dried,  is 
treated  with  sulphide  of  carbon,  which  dissolves  the  carotin,  after 
which  I  of  the  liquid  are  separated  by  distillation,  anhydrous  alco- 
hol is  added  to  the  residue,  and  the  liquid  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
when,  after  some  time,  small  copper-coloured  crystal  of  pure  caro- 
tin are  deposited.  Carotin  melts  at  about  338°,  but  is  decomposed 
at  a  higher  temperatm-e,  and  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Its  elementary  composition  is  the  same  as  that  of  oil 
of  terpentine,  but  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  equivalent  are  known, 

GREEN  AND  YELLOW  COLOURING  MATTER  OP  LEAVES. 

§  1634.  The  green-colouring  matter  of  leaves,  or  chlorophyll, 
exists  in  them  but  in  a  very  small  quantity,  and  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  extract  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  best  method  known  con- 
sists in  digesting  the  leaves  for  several  days  with  ether ;  after  which 
the  liquid  is  filtered  and  evaporated  to  ttyness,  when  the  greater 
portion  of  the  residue  is  composed  of  a  substance  analogous  to  wax 
and  of  chlorophyll.  It  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits, 
on  cooling,  the  greater  part  of  the  wax ;  and  the  alcohol  being  again 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  treated  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  boil- 
ing alcohol,  wax  still  separates  on  cooling.  The  solution  is  finally 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  treated  with  concentrated  chlorohydric 
acid,  which  yields  a  beautiful  green  solution.  The  liquid  is  satu- 
rated and  filtered,  after  having  introduced  some  pieces  of  marble 
into  it,  when  the  chlorophyll,  which  is  rendered  insoluble,  being 
precipitated,  is  washed  with  weak  chlorohydric  acid,  and  then  with 
fresh  water. 

Chlorophyll  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  sulphuric  and  chlorohydric  acids  dissolve  it  without 
change ;  a  large  quantity  of  water  precipitating  it  again.  From  an 
analysis  made  of  it,  the  composition  of  chlorophyll,  dried  at  266°, 
would  correspond  to  the  formula  CigHgNOj. 

The  name  of  xanthophyll  has  been  given  to  the  yellow- colouring 
matter  of  autumnal  leaves ;  but  nothing  is  with  certainty  known  as 
to  its  nature. 
Vol.  11—3  K 
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§  1635.  The  cochineal  (eoccuB  cacti)  is  a  Bmall  insect  found  on  the 
nopal,  {opuntia  coceinilbjera,)  and  fuTEishing  the  most  brilliant  red 
colours  for  dyeing;  those  found  in  commerce  being  composed  only 
of  the  dried  iosects.  When  these  are  boUed  with  water,  a  red  liquid 
is  produced,  which  is  clouded  by  the  addition  of  alum  or  bitartrate 
of  potassa;  a  precipitate  being  formed  which  remains  a  long  time 
in  suspension,  and  which  consists  of  the  colouring  matter  and  vari- 
onis  fatty  and  albuminous  substances,  constituting  the  carmine  of 
commerce.  If  coehuieal  be  boiled  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  alum  be  added  to  the  liquid,  red  precipitates  of  alumina, 
combined  with  the  colouring  matter,  are  formed,  known  by  the  name 
of  carmine  lake. 

The  name  of  aarmin  has  been  given  to  the  colouring  matter  of 
cochineal,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  been  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity.  The  powdered  cochineal  is  treated  with  ether  to 
dissolve  the  fatty  matters,  and  then  with  boiling  alcohol  to  dissolve 
the  carmin,  which  is  deposited  during  the  cooling  of  the  liquid. 
In  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  to  which  an  equal 
volume  of  ether  has  been  added,  when  the  carmin  is  slowly  deposited 
in  the  form  of  small  purplish-red  grains.  The  substance  thus 
obtained  melts  at  104°,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.  Acids  heighten  its  red  colour,  while  alkalies 
turn  it  of  a  violet  hue. 

ARCHIL  AHD  LITMUS. 

1 1636.  The  name  of  archil  is  given  in  commerce  to  some  very  com- 
plex colouring  substances  extracted  from  various  species  of  lichens, 
among  which  may  be  distinguished  the  leeanora  parella,  the  vario- 
laria  dealbata,  the  roccella  tinctoria,  etc.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
archil,  the  lichens  are  mashed,  and  macerated  in  wooden  troughs 
with  a  mixture  of  urine  and  ammonia,  or  urine  and  lime,  when  the 
substance  ferments  after  some  time,  and  is  frequently  stirred  and 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  77°  or  86°.  After  several  months  the 
archil  is  ready  for  commerce,  and  is  put  into  barrels. 

The  litmus  used  in  the  laboratory  is  prepared  from  the  same  lichens, 
and  by  a  similar  fermentation. 

The  colouring  principles  of  archil  and  litmus  have  hitherto  not 
been  isolated  with  certainty,  although  several  red,  non-crystallioe 
substances  have  been  separated,  to  which  various  names  have  been 
given,  but  which  exhibit  none  of  the  characters  from  which  they 
might  be  supposed  to  be  definite  compounds.  But  by  operating 
directly  on  the  lichens,  perfectly  well-defined  cry stalliz able  sub- 
stances have  been  extracted,  from  wMc!b.  the  colouring  matters  of 
archil  and  litmus  probably  originate  during  the  fermentation  of  the 
plant. 
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By  exhausting  the  roecella  tinetoria  or  the  lecanora  parella  hy 
ether,  and  concentrating  the  etherial  solution  by  distillation,  greenish 
crystals  of  an  acid  substance,  termed  hcanorie  acid,  are  separated, 
■which  are  purified  by  washing  them  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether 
and  crystallizing  them  several  times  in  alcohol.  Pure  lecanoric 
acid  is  colourless,  and  requires  for  solution  250  parts  of  boiling  water, 
being  still  less  soluble  in  cold  water;  while  it  di^olves  in  15  parts 
of  alcohol  and  in  80  of  ether.  It  reddens  litmra  and  decomposes  the 
carbonates,  and  the  general  formula  of  its  salts  is  EO,CiaHgOj.  If 
lecanoric  acid  be  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  absolute  alcohol,  lecanoric 
ether  CjHjO.CigHjOgis  formed,  which  is  separated  by  evaporating  to 
dryness  and  again  treating  with  boiling  water,  which,  on  cooling, 
deposits  it  in  the  form  of  small  cryst^s,  which  may  be  sublimed 
without  alteration.  A  methyllecanorio  ether  (j^fi,G^^fi^  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner. 

1 1637.  Lecanoric  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  carbonic  acid 
and  a  new  substance,  orcin,  which  volatiUzes.  It  undergoes  the  same 
decomposition  when  heated  with  the  alkalies,  or  treated  even  with 
cold  sulphuric  acid.  The  best  method  of  preparing  orcin  consists 
in  boiling  lecanoric  acid  with  an  excess  of  water  of  baryta,  precipi- 
tating the  baryta  by  carbonic  acid,  and  filtering  the  boiling  liquid, 
which,  after  evaporation,  furnishes  crystals  of  impure  orcin.  These 
being  redissolved  in  water,  the  liquid  is  boiled  for  some  time  with 
alumina  or  recently  precipitated  sesquioxide  of  ii'on;  when  the 
filtered  liquor  deposits,  on  evaporation,  pure  orcin,  in  long,  slightly 
yellowish  prismatic  crystals,  which  first  part  with  water  by  heat, 
and  then  sublime  without  alteration,  Orcin  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol.  The  formula  of  its  hydrated  crystals  is  C^HjO^jSHO,  and 
it  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  furnishing  a  compound  of  the 
formula  b^W,Ci^^nfi^. 

Ammonia,  oxygen,  and  water  convert  orcin  into  a  colouring 
substance,  orcein,  which  appears  to  bo  one  of  the  colouring  prin- 
ciples of  archil.  The  reaction  ia  arrested  when  the  substance 
communicates  a  beautiful  violet  colour  to  the  water;  for  if  it  were 
prolonged,  new  substances  would  be  formed,  which  would  turn  the 
water  to  a  brown  colour. 

According  to  an  analysis,  the  formula  of  orcein  would  be 
CijHjNO, ;  and  it  produces,  with  potassa  and  soda,  violet-red  solu- 
tions, and  with  ammonia  a  beautiful  violet  colour. 

§  1638.  By  exhausting  the  lecanora  parella,  divided  into  small 
pieces,  hj  boiling  water,  a  yellowish-brown  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
deposits,  on  cooling,  crystalline  fiocculi  of  an  acid  substance,  called 
erythric  acid,  while  the  mother  liquid  contains  another  substance, 
picroerytkrin,  which  is  a  product  of  the  alteration  of  erythric  acid 
by  boiling  water.  Erythric  acid  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol, 
and  constitutes  a  white  crystalline  substance,  requiring  more  than 
200  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water  for  solution,  the  greater  por- 
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tioii  of  it  being  deposited  on  cooling.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether,  and  its  solutions  redden  litmus.  Its  composition  cor- 
responds to  the  formula  G^Hifi-^^jiJiO ;  and  when  heated,  it  first 
melts,  and  is  then  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  orcin,  which  sublimes. 
The  cold  alkalies  dissolve  it  without  change,  while  if  it  be  heated 
to  the  boiling  point,  orcin  and  carbonic  acid  are  formed.  A  solu- 
tion of  erytnrate  of  ammonia,  exposed  to  the  air,  soon  produces  a 
liquid  of  a  deep  purple  colour. 

If  erythric  acid  be  boiled  with  absolute  alcobol,  a  compound, 
erythric  ether  (C4HjO+3HO),C3,Hi50ij,  formerly  called  •pseudoery- 
thrin,  is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  separates 
from  it,  on  cooling,  in  crystalline  aciculK,  or  in  oily  drops  which 
soon  become  solid. 

The  picroerythrin  remaining  in  the  mother  liquid  wLich  has  de- 
posited tho  erythric  acid,  and  which  is  formed  directly  by  boiling 
erythric  acid  for  a  long  time  with  water,  differs  in  its  composition 
from  the  latter  acid  only  by  containing  5  additional  equivalents  of 
water,  its  formula  being  CjjHj^Oju.  The  picroerythrin  remims, 
after  evaporation,  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  is 
converted  into  orcin  and  carbonic  acid,  either  by  heat  alone  oi  by 
boiling  it  with  alkalies. 

By  exposing  erythric  acid  dissolved  in  hot  water  to  tho  iir  foi 
several  days,  the  liquor  turns  brown,  and  then  contains  two  new 
crystallizable  substances,  called  amaryihrin  and  telerythrin,  the 
first  of  which  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  while  the  second 
is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  thus  furnishing  an  easy  means  of  sepa- 
rating it  from  tho  first.  The  composition  of  these  substances  is 
unknown. 

INDIGO. 
§  1639.  Indigo  is  found  in  a  great  number  of  vegetables,  particu- 
larly in  plants  of  the  genus  indigofera,  in  ih&  polygonum  tinctorium, 
and  in  woad;  being  chiefly  obtained  from  the  indigoferous  plants. 
After  the '  flowering  of  the  plant,  the  leaves  which  contain  the 
greater  proportion  of  indigo  are  removed,  and  dried  in  the  sun ;  and 
then  they  are,  after  being  crushed,  infused  for  2  or  3  hoiu-s  with  8 
times  their  volume  of  cold  water.  The  solution,  after  being  strained 
through  a  cloth,  is  stiiTed  in  the  air  for  some  time ;  after  which  5 
litres  of  limewater  for  every  10  kilog.  of  dried  leaves  are  added, 
when  the  liquid  soon  turns  blue  and  deposits  indigo.  The  deposit 
is  separated,  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and, 
after  being  drained  on  a  cloth,  is  subjected  to  heavy  pressure.  This 
substance,  after  being  dried  in  the  air  and  cut  in  pieces,  constitutes 
the  indigo  of  commerce,  which  is,  however,  very  impure,  and  con- 
tains only  about  45  per  cent,  of  real  indigo  or  indigoUn,  the  balance 
consisting  of  resinous  substances,  fecula,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a 
largo  number  of  other  saline  substances.     In  order  to  remove  the 
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greater  portion  of  these  foreign  substances,  the  powdered  indigo  is 
washed  successiyely  with  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  weak  solutions 
of  chlorohydrie  acid. 

Pure  indigotin  is  obtained  by  heating  indigo  in  a  glass  tube  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen,  until  crystals  begin  to  sublime  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tube,  the  temperature  being  kept  as  low  as  possible ; 
when  the  indigotin  volatilizes  with  a  violet  vapour,  as  deep  coloui'ed 
as  that  of  iodine,  and  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  beautiful  crystal- 
line needles  of  a  purplish  violet  colour.  The  same  vapours  are 
evolved  when  indigo  is  thrown  on  a  hot  body,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  indigotin  is  then  decomposed. 

Indigotin  is  wholly  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  so  in  alcohol 
and  ether ;  and  its  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  CieH^NO^. 

§  1640.  Dilute  acids  do  not  act  on  indigotin,  while  concentrated 
and  particularly  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  it  readily,  and 
produce  a  beautiful  blue  liquid ;  the  reaction  being  not  owing  to 
solution,  but  rather  to  an  actual  combination  of  the  indigotin  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

When  indigo  is  digested  with  about  5  parts  of  monohydrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  raising  the  temperature  to  about  122°,  the  indigo  dis- 
solves, and  forms  a  liquid  of  a  very  intense  purple,  depositing  a  blue 
precipitate  when  diluted  with  water,  which  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
and  washed  with  water  acidulated  with  chlorohydrie  acid  until  the 
washings  contain  no  more  sulphuric  acid,  when  it  is  dried  by  heat- 
ing it  to  248°  in  vacuo.  This  compound,  called  indigo-purple,  or 
mlphopurpuric  aoid,  has  the  formula  OiaH5N'02,SO,„  and  dissolves 
in  pure,  but  is  insoluble  in  acidulated  water.  It  forms,  with  the 
alkalies,  purple  compounds  which  are  precipitated  in  flocculi. 

By  treating,  on  the  contrary,  1  part  of  indigo  with  15  or  20  parts 
of  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  8  or  10  parts  of  Nordhausen 
acid,  and  keeping  the  mixtui-e  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  of 
122°  or  140°,  a  beautifully  blue  liquid  is  obtained,  which  contains 
another  compound  of  indigotin  with  sulphuric  acid,  sulpkindigotio 
acid.  By  adding  to  this  Uquid  40  or  50  times  its  volumeof  water, 
a  small  quantity  of  indigo-purple,  which  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
sometimes  separates.  The  liquid  being  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
potassa,  a  precipitate  of  sulphindigotate  of  potassa  is  formed,  which 
is  soluble  in  fresh  water,  but  insoluble  in  water  highly  charged  with 
sulphate  of  potassa.  It  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  po- 
tassa, which  not  only  dissolves  the  sulphindigotate,  but  also  removes 
the  sulphate  of  potassa;  and  lastly,  it  is  treated  several  times  with 
alcohol,  which  removes  the  acetate  of  potassa  without  dissolving  the 
sulphindigotate. 

The  formula  of  sulphindigotate  of  potassa  is  K0,(C,(,H4N0j, 
SjOj),  showing  the  indigo  to  have  lost  1  equiv.  of  hydrogen,  which 
combined  with  1  equiv.  of  oxygen  given  off  by  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  which  separates  in  the  state  of  water  when  sulphindigotic  acid 
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is  combined  with  bases.     Several  other  sulphindigotates  may  he 
obtained  from  the  potassa  salt  by  double  decomposition. 

Lastly,  by  causing  a  larger  quantity  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  to 
act  on  indigo,  a  new  acid  is  formed,  together  with  the  salpbindigotic 
acid,  forming,  with  the  alkalies,  more  soluble  salts  than  the  aulphin- 
digotates.  This  acid,  the  composition  of  which  is  unknown,  has 
received  the  name  of  TiypOBulpMndigotic  acid. 


White  Indigo. 

%  1641.  When  blue  indigo  is  subjected  to  reducing  agents,  it  com- 
bines with  the  hydrogen  set  free,  and  is  converted  into  a  colourless 
substance,  called  wTiite  indigo,  or  colourless  indigotin,  which  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air  again  passes  into  the  state  of  blue  indigo.  It  is 
prepared  by  placing  in  a  barrel  holding  1  hectolitre,  a  J  kilog.  of 
indigo  of  commerce,  1  kilog.  of  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron, 
and  IJ  kilog.  of  lime;  after  which  the  barrel  is  filled  with  tepid 
water,  shaken  actively,  and  hermetically  closed.  After  two  days, 
the  clear  supernatant  liquid  is  drawn  off  by  a  siphon,  and  conveyed 
into  large  bottles  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
acetic  or  chlorohydric  acid,  charged  with  sulphuric  acid  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  saturate  tlie  lime,  h^  been  placed.  The  liquid  imme- 
diately becomes  clouded,  grayish-white  flakes  being  precipitated, 
which  are  collected  on  a  filter  and  rapidly  washed,  first  with  water 
charged  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  then  with  recently  boiled  fresh 
water.  The  filter  is  expressed  between  tissue-paper  and  tlie  sub- 
stance dried  in  vacuo. 

This  substance  is  white  indigo,  but  it  is  very  difiieiilt  to  prevent 
it  from  absorbing  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  it 
should  be  kept  in  bottles  filled  with  carbonic  acid.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  does  not  act  on  litmus,  and 
is  decomposed  by  heat.  It  rapidly  turns  blue  in  water  containing 
air,  and  does  not  combine  directly  with  the  weak  acids ;  although 
during  the  reduction  of  sulphindigotic  acid  by  sulf  hydric  acid  a 
colourless  substance  is  obtained,  which  is  probably  a  compound  of 
colourless  indigo  with  sulphuric  acid.  Nordhausen  acid  dissolves 
it,  but  the  liquid  is  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour ;  and  all  oxidizing 
agents  convert  it  instantly  into  indigo-blue.  White  indieo  readily 
combines  with  bases,  furnishing  several  soluble  compounds ;  which 
is  the  case  with  the  alkalies,  ammonia,  lime,  baryta,  and  magnesia ; 
the  solutions  being  yellowish,  but  soon  turning  blue  in  the  aii'.  The 
other  metallic  oxides  form  insoluble  compounds,  which  are  easily 
obtained  by  double  decomposition.  The  composition  of  white  indi- 
go corresponds  to  the  formula  CigH^KOa,  and  differs  from  that  of 
blue  indigo  OuH^NOj  only  by  containing  2  additional  equivalents  of 
hydrogen. 
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Products  of  the  Action  of  Nitric  Acid  on  Indigo, 

§  1642.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo  produces  imtin 
C15H5NO4,  remarkable  for  the  numerous  substances  which  have  been 
derived  from  it.  A  liquid  paste  is  made  with  1  kilog,  of  indigo  of 
commerce  and  water,  which  is  carefully  heated  in  a  porcelain  cap- 
sule, nitric  acid  being  gradually  introduced  with  constant  stirring, 
until  600  or  700  gm.  of  acid  are  added.  The  indigo  has  then  dis- 
appeared, and  the  liquid,  which  is  more  or  less  brown-coloured, 
contains  the  isatin,  mixed  with  several  other  aubstanees,  which  have 
not  yet  been  examined.  The  liquid,  being  diluted  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  boiling  liquid  rapidly 
filtered,  when  the  isatin  is  deposited,  on  cooling,  in  reddish  mamil- 
lary crystals.  The  deposit  remaining  is  heated  with  the  mother 
liquid  which  has  deposited  the  first  crystaiUzation  of  isatin,  which 
furnishes  an  additional  quantity ;  and  this  process  is  repeated  until 
no  more  isatin  is  deposited. 

Isatin  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  indigo  with  a  mixture  of 
bichromate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  dissolved  in  20  or  30  parts 
of  water. 

Isatin  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  largely  so  in  boiling 
water,  and  still  more  freely  in  boiling  alcohol ;  and  its  solutions  do 
not  act  upon  litmus.  When  heated,  it  first  melts,  and  then  gives 
off  vapours  of  unaltered  isatin,  the  greater  portion  of  the  substance 
being  nevertheless  decomposed,  and  leaving  a  copious  carbonaceous 
residue.  Concentrated  nitric  acid,  when  cold,  readdy  dissolves 
isatin,  forming  a  brownish-red  liquid,  which  deposits  unaltered  isa^ 
tin ;  while  if  the  liquid  be  boiled,  lively  reaction  ensues,  and  oxalic 
acid  is  formed. 

Isatin  is  easily  acted  on  by  chlorine,  and  yields  products  derived 
by  substitution.  The  isatin  must  be  diluted  with  water,  and  a 
current  of  chlorine  passed  through,  when  monochlorinated  isatin 
CijHiClNOi  is  first  formed ;  while  if  the  action  of  the  chlorine  be 
prolonged,  Mehlorinated  isatin  Cn;HgCljN04  is  produced ;  the  same 
compounds  being  obtained  by  causing  chlorine  to  act  on  indigo. 
Eichlorinated  isatin  is  more  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  than 
monochlorinated  isatin.  Isatin  and  indigo,  in  contact  with  melted 
hydrate  of  potassa,  evolve  hydrogen,  and  anilin  is  formed,  (§  1684 ;) 
while,  under  similar  circumstances,  monochlorinated  isatin  produces 
monochlorinated  anilin,  and  bicblorinated  isatin  bichlorinated  anilin. 

When  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa  is  poured  over  isatin, 
there  results  first  a  violet-coloured  liquid,  which  by  boiling,  and 
after  being  diluted  with  water,  is  converted  into  a  yellowish  solu- 
tion, depositing  crystals  on  evaporation.  Here  isatin  has  seized 
upon  the  elements  of  1  equiv.  of  water,  and  been  converted  into  a 
new  acid,  called  imtia,  the  formula  of  isatate  of  potassa  being  KO, 

OniH,]sro,. 
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With  ammonia,  isatin  and  isatic  acid  form  numerous  compounds, 
■wtich  will  not  occupy  our  attention. 

By  subjecting  isatin  to  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  it  is  changed 
into  isathifd  CigHgNOi,  by  a  reaction  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
converts  hlae  into  white  indigo.  Sulfhydrate  of  ammonia  being 
poured  into  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  isatin,  and  the  mixture  al- 
lowed to  rest  for  some  days  in  a  well-corked  bottle,  sulphur  is  depo- 
sited, at  the  same  time  with  laminated  crystals  of  isathyd,  which 
are  colourless  or  slightly  grayish.  They  are  insoluble  in  water, 
but  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  they  are  depo- 
sited on  cooling ;  and  they  are  decomposed  by  heat.  By  treating 
monochlorinated  and  bichlorinated  isatin  in  the  same  manner,  there 
results  monochlorinated  isathyd  Ci^HjClNOj  and  lichhrinated  isa~ 
thyd  CisH.OljNO,. 

If  sulf  hydric  acid  be  substituted  for  sulfhydrate  of  ammonia,  the 
isatin  is  not  satisfied  with  1  eqniv.  of  hydi'ogen,  but  also  exchanges 
2  equiv.  of  oxygen  for  2  equiv.  of  sulphur,  and  furnishes  a  new  sub- 
stance, lisulphiiathyd  OjjHjNOjS^,  which,  when  treated  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  forms  a  red  liquid,  depositing  colour- 
less crystals  of  sulphisMh^d  Ci^HjNO.S. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  biBulphisathyd  be  heated  with  a  highly 
concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  the  2  equiv.  of  sulphur  are  removed, 
and  a  rose-coloured  liquid  is  obtained,  holding  a  rose-coloured  sub- 
stance in  solution,  of  the  same  elementary  composition  with  white 
indigo,  and  which  has  received  the  name  of  indin. 


ACTION  OF  VEGETABLES  ON"  THE  ATMOSPnERE. 


1 1643.  Vegetables  derive  the  materials  necessary  for  their 
growth,  principally  from  the  atmosphere ;  but  as  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  this  phenomenon  are  not  well  understood,  ive  shall 
only  mention  what  is  most  accurately  known  on  the  subject. 

All  vegetables  spring  from  a  seed  which  is  the  product  of  a  simi- 
lar vegetable,  and  if  properly  dried  and  preserved  from  moisture  and 
the  attacks  of  insects,  appears  to  be  able  to  retain  its  gerasinating 
principle  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  But  if  it  come  into 
contact  with  water,  and  the  temperature  be  not  too  low,  it  soon 
swells,  while  its  woody  envelope  cracks,  and  filaments,  or  radicles, 
which  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  earth,  start  from  one  side,  and 
from  the  other  rises  a  small  stem,  the  germ,  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, into  the  air.  These  primary  developments  of  vegetable  life 
take  place  at  the  expense  of  the  amylaceous  matter  of  the  seed,  in 
which  is  formed  a  nitrogenous  principle,  called  diastase  in  the  ce- 
realia,  the  special  ofGce  of  which  is  to  convert  rapidly  the  starch  into 
dextrin  and  sugar,  that  is,  into  soluble  principles,  which,  by  means 
of  agencies  as  yet  unknown,  are  again  organized,  and  transformed 
into  cellulose,  in  its  turn  serving  for  tlie  formation  of  the  primary 
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cellular  tissues  of  the  germ  and  radielca.  During  this  first  epoch  of 
vegetable  life,  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  presence  of  oxy- 
gen appears  essential,  for  moistened  seeds  will  not  germinate  in  an 
atmosphere  deprived  of  this  gaa.  The  portions  of  the  seed  which 
furnish  the  amylaceous  substance,  the  eotyUdona,  have  then  lost 
their  consistence,  and  wither. 

When  it  reaches  the  air,  the  germ  assumes  a  green  colour,  and 
throws  out  the  primary  leaves.  The  phenomena  of  assimOation  are 
then  wholly  changed,  and  the  new  vegetable  seeks  the  elements  ne- 
cessary to  its  growth,  principally  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  its  green 
portions,  the  leaves  chiefly,  under  the  iufluence  of  solar  light,  ab- 
sorbing the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  assimilate  to  themselves  the 
carbon,  and  give  out  oxygen  into  the  atmosphere ;  while  they  also 
possess  themselves  of  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogen,  which  serves 
for  the  formation  of  the  nitrogenous  principles  essential  to  them, 
The  hydrogen  is  evidently  fui-nished  by  the  water  which  arises  both 
from  the  vapour  tjiaseminated  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  moisture 
of  the  soil.  The  greater  portion  of  the  water  remains  as  such  in 
the  vegetable,  and  forms  the  sap,  which  serves  to  transport,  through 
the  various  parts  of  the  plant,  the  nutrient  principles,  rendered  solu- 
ble by  actions  at  present  unknown ;  while  another  part  of  the  water 
is  probably  decomposed,  by  the  action  of  the  vegetative  forces,  into 
hydrogen  which  is  assimilated,  and  into  oxygen  which  is  disengaged 
with  that  arising  from  the  more  or  less  complete  decomposition  of 
the  carbonic  acid. 

g  1644,  In  this  theory  of  vegetable  growth,  we  have  supposed  the 
earth  to  play  but  an  unimportant  part,  and  to  serve  merely  as  a 
base  on  which  the  plant  is  erected,  and  whence,  by  means  of  its 
roots,  it  can  procure  the  greater  portion  of  water  necessary  for  sap ; 
but  the  daily  experience  of  the  farmer  proves  that  its  part  is  less 
passive.  When  the  soii  is  deprived  of  organic  substances  in  decom- 
position, it  is  known  to  have  lost  its  fertility,  and  to  give  birth  to  a 
small  number  of  dwarfish  plants,  which  struggle  with  difiiculty 
through  the  various  phases  of  an  ephemeral  existence ;  and  in  order 
to  restore  its  fertility,  it  must  be  supplied  with  organic  detritus, 
principally  animal  substances,  known  by  the  name  of  manures. 
Manures  supply  the  roots  with  organic,  chiefly  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, which  the  vegetable  assimilates  to  itself;  while  they  also 
fnrnish  mineral  principles,  either  already  soluble  or  rendered  so  by 
the  chemical  agencies  developed  in  the  earth.  These  constituents, 
which  are  found  again  in  the  ashes  of  the  vegetable,  are  necessary 
to  its  welt-being ;  and  when  they  are  wanting  in  the  soil,  or  do  not 
exist  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  plants  wither,  and  are  unable  to  con- 
struct the  mineral  framework  which  appears  to  be  essential  to  some 
of  them. 

§  1645,  The  following  are  some  experiments  in  support  of  this 
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Tho  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  green  portions  of 
vegetables  can  be  very  easily  demonstrated.  By  placing  fresh 
leaves  in  a  bell-glass,  partly  filled  -with  water,  and  partly  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  exposing  the  glass  to  the  sun,  the  carbonic  acid 
disappears,  and  after  some  time  is  replaced  by  a  rather  smaller 
quantity  of  oxygen;  and  as  carbonic  acid  containa  a  volume  of 
oxygen  equal  to  its  own,  we  may  conclude  from  this  experiment 
that  all  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  not  set  free.  The  car- 
bonic acid,  very  probably,  is  only  partially  decomposed  by  the 
vegetable,  being,  for  example,  reduced  to  the  state  of  carbonic  oxide, 
wWch  enters  into  the  constitution  of  new  organic  substances,  the 
remainder  of  the  oxygen  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
T^ater.  If  part  of  a  branch  of  a  tree  be  placed  in  a  bell-glass  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  into  which  has  been  introduced  a  mixture  in 
known  proportions  of  atmospheric  air  and  carbonic  acid,  it  will  be 
easy  to  ascertain  that  tho  gas  which  escapes  from  the  bell-glass  is 
almost  wholly  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  that  the  latter  is 
replaced  by  osygen. 

This  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  leaves  takes  place 
only  under  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays  and  the  diffuse  light  of 
day;  while  in  the  dark,  or  when  exposed  to  artificial  light,  an 
inverse  action  ens«ea.  Experiment  shows  that  in  this  case,  they 
evolve  carbonic  acid  and  absorb  oxygen,  while  if  the  efi'ects  of  the 
day  be  compared  with  those  of  the  night,  the  former  will  be  found 
to  exceed  the  latter  greatly,  and  consequently  the  action  resulting 
is  that  which  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays. 
Those  parts  of  the  vegetable  which  are  unprovided  with  the  green 
parenchyma,  the  roots,  chiefly  behave  with  regard  to  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  even  in  the  sun,  like  the  green  parts  in  the  dark,  since 
they  absorb  oxygen  and  evolve  carbonic  acid.  The  absorption  of 
oxygen  appears  to  be  essential  to  them,  for  a  vegetable  soon 
perishes  when  ita  roots  are  in  an  atmosphere  deprived  of  this  gas. 

The  following  experiment  proves  very  conclusively  the  manner  in 
which  a  plant  grows  at  the  expense  of  the  elements  of  atmospheric 
air: — A  known  weight  of  seed  is  sown  in  a  soil  formed  of  pounded 
bricks  or  quartzose  sand  previously  calcined  and  washed,  this 
artificial  soil  being  placed  under  a  bell-glass  so  arranged  as  to  be 
kept  properly  moist,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  while  a  current  of  air, 
to  which  1  or  2  hundredths  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  added  to  assist 
the  development  of  the  vegetable,  is  passed  through  the  bell-glass. 
The  seeds  soon  germinate,  the  plants  grow,  and  pass  through  the 
various  phases  of  vegetable  life,  without,  however,  ever  attaining 
the  development  and  strength  they  would  have  acquired  in  a  fertile 
soil.  They  are  then  removed,  and  the  absolute  quantities  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  which  they  contain  are  ascertained 
by  chemical  experiment.  It  is  evident  that  the  soil  could  afford 
them  nothing,  as  it  is  unchangeable,  and  at  all  events  contains  neither 
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carbon  nor  nitrogen ;  and  therefore,  if  they  have  not  borrowed  their 
carboB  and  nitrogen  from  the  air,  they  can  contain  only  the  carbon 
and  nitrogen  which  existed  in  the  seeds.  Now,  it  is  easy  to 
analyze  a  sample  of  seed  identical  with  that  which  has  germinated, 
and  determine  by  calealation  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  contained  in 
the  seeds  which  have  vegetated ;  and  hj  comparing  this  quantity  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen  with  that  found  in  the  plants,  the  latter  will 
be  found  to  be  much  larger.  It  must  therefore  be  admitted  that 
the  plant  has  absorbed  carbon  and  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere. 

§  1646.  We  have  shown  (§  95)  that  atmospheric  air  contains  only 
from  4  to  6  ten-thousandths  of  carbonic  acid,  which  very  small 
proportion  is  still  sufficient  to  furnish  the  carbon  which  accumulates 
m  the  vegetables  covering  the  earth.  But  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air,  which  thus  disappears,  is  constantly  reproduced  and  restored  to 
the  atmosphere  by  the  respiration  of  animals,  the  decomposition  of 
vegetables,  and  the  chemical  reactions  taking  place  in  the  interior 
of  the  globe.  Moreover,  the  teiTestrial  atmosphere  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  the  total  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  it 
contains  includes  a  CLuantity  of  carbon  greater  than  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom ;  and  the  continual  agitation  of  the  atmosphere 
mixes  all  its  component  parts,  and  assists  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid  by  plants  by  constantly  renewing  the  air  which  surrounds 
tliem. 


ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY. 


§  1647.  The  body  of  every  animated  being  may  be  considered 
as  a  laboratory  in  which  extremely  numerous  chemical  reactions 
are  performed,  the  majority  of  which  are  very  complicated  and  as 
yet  but  little  understood;  as  well  upon  the  substances  which  al- 
ready constitute  the  being,  ae  on  the  new  substances  taken  in  as  food. 
In  the  present  state  of  science,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether 
all  these  reactions  are  owing,  solely,  to  forces  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  which  determine  the  chemical  metamorphoses  witnessed 
in  the  laboratory,  or  the  unknown  and  undeSnable  cause,  which  is 
called  l\fe  or  vitaUti/,  introduces  into  it  some  special  forces.*  Even 
admitting  that  we  can  explain,  without  resorting  to  other  agents 
than  the  ordmary  chemical  forces,  all  the  chemical  modifications  of 
substances  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  economy,  we  should  still  be 
obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  special,  and  so  to  say,  intelUgeiit 
actions,  in  order  to  explain  the  varied,  and  yet  so  clearly  marked 
forms  which  solid  matter  ^sumes  in  the  composition  of  the  various 


*  We  use  heca  the  word  /orcej,  because  it  is  generally  used  ia  this  aense ;  Ijnt  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  tliat  it  in  no  wise  satisfies  tho  definition  of  it  given  in  me- 
clinnios.  It  merely  espresaes  tlio  efficient  and  unknown  cause  of  complicated 
effects,  the  exact  analysis  of  wliicli  is  a.t  the  present  day  as  yet  impossible. 
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organic  forms,  so  different  from  those  assumed  by  matter  when  it 
simply  obeja  tho  laws  of  molecular  attraction,  ^Yithout  regai-d  to 
the  organism.  A  single  substance,  modified  by  the  vital  forces, 
may  assume  the  most  varied  organic  forms,  and  different  states  of 
aggregation,  which  frequently  alter  its  apparent  properties  so 
greatly  as  to  lead  us,  at  first  sight,  to  consider  them  as  different 
substances.  The  progress  of  substances  in  the  economy  is  governed 
by  laws  and  directed  by  mechanical  arrangements,  generally  of 
difficult  explanation,  and  acting  by  instinct,  which  impel  these  sub- 
stances successively  into  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  elaborated 
and  fitted  for  the  special  functions  assigned  to  them  in  the 
organism. 

The  study  of  the  modification  of  matter  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  economy,  therefore,  presents  difficulties  much  greater  than 
those  of  the  chemical  phenomena  observed  in  the  laboratory.  They 
occm'  between  substances  generally  of  very  complex  composition, 
of  extreme  mobility,  and  difficult  definition  by  the  characters  we 
have  adopted  for  mineral  substances.  At  each  step  we  meet  with 
those  mysterious  agencies,  by  which  very  small  quantities  of  certain 
snbstances  of  a  nature  still  problematical,  execute,  without  any  ap- 
parent intervention  of  their  chemical  elements,  reactions  between 
incomparably  larger  quantities  of  other  substances:  phenomena 
of  which  many  examples  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  and  from  the  explanation  of  which  chemists  generally 
extricate  themselves  by  calling  them  phenomena  of  contact,  or 
fermentationB. 

Again,  other  circumstances  increase  the  diflculty  of  this  study. 
Substances  are  modified  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  economy,  suc- 
cessively, and  in  special  organs  which  it  is  impossible  to  detach 
from  the  organized  being  in  order  to  study  the  reactions  which 
take  place  in  each  of  them,  without  altering  completely  the  con- 
ditions which  would  have  existed  in  the  animated  being.  Lastly, 
in  the  laboratory,  chemical  reactions  are  studied  in  unassailable 
vessels  which  play  no  part  in  the  phenomena,  which  is  altogether 
different  in  organized  beings,  chemical  reactions  being  there  effected 
in  vessels  the  substance  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  shares  in  the 
reaction,  and  thus  immeasurably  complicates  the  phenomena. 

We  have  been  satisfied  with  describing  the  substances  of  vegetables, 
uninfluenced  by  vegetative  life,  and  have  not  touched  upon  their 
modifications  in  the  plant,  since  we  could  have  advanced  but  a  few 
vague  and  uncertain  notions.  Our  knowledge  of  the  modifications 
of  substances  in  the  animal  economy  are  not  much  more  accurate ; 
and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  stating  any  rash  opinions,  we  should 
observe  the  same  caution,  and  only  describe  the  property  of  those 
substances  when  they  are  no  longer  influenced  by  vitality.  But 
here  the  question  becomes  much  more  important,  on  account  of  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  medical  sciences,  in  which  our  acquaint- 
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ance  witli  tho  cliGmical  reactions  ensuing  in  the  human  body  in 
health  or  in  disease  is  of  the  highest  importance,  inasmuch  aa  it  may 
furnish  valuable  means  of  diagnosis,  or  may  discover  the  treatment 
applicable  to  various  pathological  conditions. 

We  shall  describe  the  moat  important  and  best-known  animal 
substances,  with  their  properties,  when  they  are  uninflueaced  by 
vitality;  and  then  endeavour  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  opinions 
on  the  chemical  phenomena  which  take  place  in  the  economy. 

SOLID  ANIMAL  SOBSTANCES. 

§  1648.  We  shall  begin  with  the  study  of  the  solids  which  form 
the  various  organs  of  animals,  and  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  labora- 
tory and  apparatus  ia  which  are  performed  the  gi-eat  phenomena  of 
life.  We  shall  divide  them  into  the  bones,  teeth,  caj-tilages,  the 
corneous  tissue,  the  sldn,  and  the  various  membranes,  muscular  flesh, 
fatty  substances,  and  the  cerebral  subatanee, 

§  1649.  BoKES. — ^Eones  form  the  framework,  or  what  is  called 
the  skeleton  of  vertebrated  animals.  They  are  composed  of  an  organic 
portion,  the  eartilaginous  substance,  and  of  earthy  matter,  consist- 
ing chieSy  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  constituting  in 
the  mammifer^  about  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  bone.  The  bones  are 
covered  externally  with  a  fibrous  membrane,  the  periosteum,  which 
contains  the  external  blood-vessels  distributed  to  the  bones,  and 
supplies  them  with  matter  for  increment.  Internally  is  found  an- 
other membrane,  the  medullary,  which  also  receives  blood-vessels. 

When  a  bone  is  suspended  for  several  days  in  a  weak  solution  of 
chlorohydric  acid,  the  earthy  salts  are  dissolved,  and  there  remains 
only  the  cartilage,  retaining  exactly  the  shape  of  the  bone,  but  re- 
duced to  a  soft  and  translucent  substance.  It  is  necessary  to  renew 
the  liquid  several  times,  and  lastly  to  wash  the  cartilage  with  fresh 
water  until  no  traces  of  acid  remain.  ^Vhen  dried,  the  cartilaginous 
substance  partly  loses  its  translueency  and  becomes  brittle.  Ether 
separates  a  small  quantity  of  fatty  matter  from  it. 

Cartilage  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  ultimately  dissolves  wholly 
in  boiling  water,  being  converted  into  a  substance  commonly  called 
gelatin.  We  subjoin  the  average  composition  of  the  bones  of  an 
adult  man  and  that  of  an  ox,  in  a  state  of  health: 

Organic  matter 33.30  33.30 

Basic  phosphate  of  lime  mth  i  small  quantity 

of  fluoride  of  calcium  ■iS  04  57  35 

Carbonate  of  lime 11  30  3  85 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  1  lb  2  05 

Soda  and  chloride  of  sodium  1 20  3  45 

100.00  100.00 

The  composition  of  the  bones  of  the  other  mammalia  and  of  birds 
is  analogous,  while  in  fishes  the  proportion  of  the  organic  and  earthy 
Vol.  II.— 8  L  46 
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matters  varies  considerably,  and  they  may  be  divided  into  hony 
fishes,  whose  bones  contain  largo  quantities  of  calcareous  salts,  and 
cartilaginoViS  fishes,  whose  bones  are  nearly  destitute  of  these  salts. 
The  proportion  of  cartilaginous  matter  being  always  greater  in  the 
bones  of  fishes  than  in  those  of  other  vertebrated  animals,  the 
former  aro  the  more  flexible. 

§  1650.  Teeth. — The  composition  of  the  teeth  of  the  mammalia 
does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  their  bones,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  analysis : 

Mun.  Os. 

Cartilaginous  matter 28.0   31.0 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  fluoride  of  calcium 64.3  63.1 

Carbonate  of  lime 5.3  1.4 

Phosphate  of  magnesia -. 1.0  2.1 

Soda  with  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium...    1.4  2.4 

100.0  100.0 

The  part  of  the  tooth  beyond  the  gum  is  covered  with  a  white, 
very  hard  enamel,  almost  wholly  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fluoride  of  calcium.  The 
enamel  of  human  teeth  has  been  found  to  contain  about  90.0  of  cal- 
careous and  magnesian  phosphates,  and  8.0  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

g  1651.  Oartila&bs. — The  name  cartilage  haa  been  given  to  a 
dry,  elastic  tissue,  containing  only  a  few  hundredths  of  earthy  salts, 
and  very  widely  distributed  m  the  animal  economy,  sometimes  serv- 
ing to  connect  the  ends  of  bones  which  move  on  each  other,  and  some- 
times being  prolongations  of  the  bones,  as  in  the  ribs,  for  example, 
and  fumisning  them  an  elasticity  suitable  to  their  functions ;  while 
it  finally  sometimes  forma  the  solid  part  of  certain  organs,  as  the 
nose,  ear,  the  trachea,  etc.  The  chemical  nature  of  all  csurtilages 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  same,  for  while  some  seem  to  be  identical 
with  the  cartilage  of  the  bones,  and  are  converted,  by  boiling  water, 
into  gelatin,  others,  such  as  the  cartilages  of  the  nose  and  ear,  do 
not  undergo  this  transformation.  Cartilages  are  characterized  by 
corpuscles  of  peculiar  form,  called  eartilaginous  corpuscles, 

g  1652.  Corneous,  or  horny  matter. — The  horns,  naila,  claws, 
and  hoofs  of  animals  are  formed  of  substances  possessing  very  similar 
properties,  and  which  hitherto  have  been  regarded  as  identical :  they 
are  designated  by  the  general  name  of  Aom^  matter.  They  are 
insoluble  in  water,  and  soften  in  boiling  water,  and  theii-  composi- 
tion is  as  follows ; 

Carbon 50.8 51.4  51.1 

Hydrogen 6.8 6.8  6.8 

^Yf" ^li\ 24.4  25.2 

Snlphur 2.t>  J 

Nitrogen .16.3 .17.4  .16.9 

100.0  100.0  100.0 
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§  1653.  Hair,  Feathers,  Scales. — Human  hair,  as -well  as  that 
of  animals,  is  composed  of  an  organic  matter  which  does  not  appear 
to  differ  essentially  from  horn  in  its  chemical  composition  and  its 
behaviour  with  reagents.  They  contain  several  fatty  substances, 
generally  coloured,  from  which  their  hue  is  ordinarily  derived.  The 
feathers  of  birds  closely  resemble  horn;  the  same  being  tiue  of  the 
scales  of  reptiles.  For  want  of  accurate  expeiiments,  the  identity 
of  all  these  substances  is  admitted. 

The  composition  of  fish-sealcs,  on  the  eontraiy,  iesemble'5  that  ot 
bone,  since  they  contain  40  to  50  per  cent,  ot  pho'«phato  of  lime, 
from  3  to  10  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  from  40  to  55  pei 
cent,  of  organic  matter, 

§  1654.  Skin  and  Membranes. — The  skin  of  animals  is  divided 
into  three  principal  parts:  1st,  the  skin,  properly  so  called,  or 
derma,  which  envelops  immediately  the  muscles  and  bones ;  2dly, 
^6  papillary  tissue,  formed  by  a  delicate,  extremely  sensible  tissue, 
traversed  by  small  blood-vesaela  and  nerves,  and  containing  the  pig- 
ment which  colours  the  skin  so  variously  in  the  different  races  of 
men  throughout  the  globe;  and,  3dly,  the  outer  covering,  or  epider- 
mis, a  simple  pellicle,  very  thin,  but  very  resisting,  pierced  by 
numerous  small  orifices,  through  some  of  which  the  hairs  pass,  while 
others  give  exit  to  the  fluids  of  perspiration ;  and  still  others  allow 
certain  fatty  substances  to  exude.  The  skin,  which  is  soft  and 
flexible  when  washed  in  water,  becomes  hard  and  coriaceous  b^ 
drying.  When  dipped  in  a  solution  of  tannin,  it  combines  with  it 
without  falling  to  pieces,  and  becomes  imputrescible,  which  con- 
stitutes the  process  of  tanning.  When  boiled  with  water  it  dissolves 
entirely  into  a  gelatinous  substance,  commonly  called  glue;  but  the 
transformation  does  not  take  place  in  the  mucous  membranes,  which 
appear  to  consist  of  substances  differing  from  those  of  the  skin. 

g  1655.  Muscular  Tissue. — Meat,  or  flesh,  is  the  collection  of 
several  organs,  called  musales,  each  of  which  is  formed  by  an  assem- 
blage of  fibres  united  in  bundles.  A  multitude  of  nerves  and  canals, 
through  which  various  fluids  circulate,  traverse  this  tissue  in  all 
directions ;  thus  rendering  muscular  flesh  a  very  complicated  assem- 
blage. The  substance  which  constitutes  the  muscular  network  is 
called _^6nm,  which  of  itself  is  colourless;  flesh  owing  its  red  colour 
to  the  blood  which  fills  an  infinity  of  small  capillary  vessels  distri- 
buted throughout  it. 

One  hundred  parts  of  beef  are  reduced,  by  desiccation,  to  26 
parts,  and,  after  incineration,  there  remains  about  If  part  of  salts, 
composed  chiefly  of  phosphates  of  potasaa,  soda,  and  lime,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  alkaline  chlorides. 

By  exhausting  finely  chopped  beef  by  cold  water,  about  6  hun- 
dredths of  it  are  dissolved,  one-half  of  which  is  composed  of  albu- 
men, and  other  materials  of  the  blood  coagulable  by  heat.  If 
therefore  the  liquid  be  boiled,  there  remains  in  solution  only  3  bun- 
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dredths  of  matter,  composed  of  soluble  aUtaJine  salta,  a  crystailiza,lile 
nitrogenoua  substance,  called  creatin,  (from  xftai,  flesh,)  and  salts 
formed  by  a  peculiar  organic  acid,  called  inosie.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, flesh  be  treated  with  hot  water,  the  albuminous  substances 
coagulate  immediately,  aud  the  same  substances  dissolve  as  in  cold 
ivater ;  ivhile,  if  the  ebullition  be  prolonged,  a  small  quantity  of 
gelatin  is  dissolved  in  addition,  as  is  the  case  in  making  soup.  A 
portion  of  the  fat  is  also  forced  from  its  cells,  and  floats  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid. 

Muscular  flesh  yields  leucm  (§12T8)  by  being  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 

§  1656.  JFibrin. — It  is  difficult  to  separate  fibrin  from  muscular 
flesh,  because  it  is  intimately  mixed  with  other  substances  which 
behave  in  a  very  analogous  manner  toward  chemical  agents. 

It  is  generally  extracted  from  freshly  drawn  blood  by  beating  it 
with  rods,  to  which  the  fibrin  adheres  in  the  form  of  long  colour- 
less filaments.  They  are  washed  with  much  water,  to  detach  the 
other  soluble  or  insoluble  principles  of  the  blood ;  and  then,  after 
being  dried,  they  are  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether,  which  remove 
the  fatty  matters.  The  fibrin  is  then  washed  with  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  chlorohydric  acid,  and,  lastly,  with  distilled  water. 

Fibrin  is  a  white,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  substance,  completely 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and,  by  drying,  assuming  a 
horny  consistence.  Prepared  in  the  method  just  stated,  it  leaves 
2  or  3  per  cent,  of  ashes,  composed  chiefiy  of  calcareous  and  mag 
nesian  phosphates.  A  long  boiling  with  water  alters  it  and  dis- 
solves a  portion  of  it ;  aud  when  left  in  water  and  exposed  to  the 
ah-  it  soon  putrefies,  but  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time  in  alcohol.  Acids  convert  it  into  a  gelatinous  mass,  insoluble 
in  acid  liquids,  bat  soluble  in  fresh  water,  while  it  dissolves  readily 
in  alkaline  lyes,  even  when  they  are  diluted ;  and  if  the  solution  be 
saturated  with  an  acid,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  however, 
cannot  be  considered  as  the  original  fibrin. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  analyses  of  fibrin,  it  contains 

Carbon 62.78 

Hydrogen..... 6.96 

Nitrogen 16.78 

Oxygen -J^^ 

100.00 

§  1657.  Albuminous  Substances. — We  shall  not  here  again  refer 
to  the  albuminous  substances,  which  have  been  sufficiently  de- 
scribed, (§1270.)  Their  identity  in  the  two  kingdoms,  though  far 
from  being  demonstrated,  is  generally  admitted. 

§1658.  Creatin  CgHgN^O^. — In  order  to  obtain  creatin,  finely 
chopped  meat  is  treated  with  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water ;  and 
after  having  stirred  the  mixture  for  some  time,  it  is  expressed  in  a 
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canvas  bag,  the  filtered  liquid  being  used  in  treating  an  additional 
quantity  of  meat.  The  liquid,  being  then  heated  to  212°  in  a  water- 
bath,  in  order  to  coagulate  the  albuminous  substances,  is  evapo- 
rated after  being  filtered,  and  the  new  deposits  which  form  are  sepa- 
rated. When  the  liquid  is  reduced  by  evaporation  to  J  of  its  vo- 
lume, water  of  baiyta  is  added,  furnishing  a  precipitate  of  various 
phosphates  and  sulphates,  which  are  to  be  separated.  The  evapo- 
ration is  continued  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  ^  of  its  original 
volume,  and  it  is  then  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  warm 
place,  when  crystalline  aciculse  of  creatin  are  formed,  which  are  to 
he  washed  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  and  redissolved  in  boiling 
water,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  them  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Lean  meat  is  best  adapted  to  this  purpose,  that  of  fowls  and  the 
weasel  yielding  the  largest  proportion  of  creatin ;  100  kilog.  of 
beef  yield  62  gm.,  and  100  kilog.  of  horseflesh  have  furnished 
72  gm. 

Creatin  is  a  neutral,  inodorous,  and  colourless  substance,  soluble 
in  75  parts  of  cold  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water ; 
and  separating,  on  cooling,  from  its  saturated  aqueous  solution,  in 
the  form  of  pi-ismatic  crystals,  which  lose  18  per  cent,  of  water 
when  dried  at  212°.  It  dissolves  in  90  parts  of  absolute  alcohol ; 
and  the  formula  of  crystallized  creatin  is  CgHjNjOj-f  2H0. 

Creatin  it  not  affected  by  very  dilute  acids,  while  concentrated 
acids  abstract  4  equiv.  of  water  from  it,  and  convert  it  into  a  sub- 
stance CjHjNjOj,  or  oreatinin,  which  is  a  true  organic  alkali,  pos- 
sessing a  very  strong  alkaline  reaction  comparable  with  that  of 
ammonia,  and  forming  crystallizable  salts  with  all  the  bases. 

Creatin  also  dissolves  without  alteration  in  very  dilute  alkaline 
lyes,  while  the  concentrated  alkalies  decompose  it,  ammonia  being 
evolved,  besides  carbonic  acid  which  combines  with  the  alkali,  and 
a  new  organic  base,  saroosin  C6HJNO4.  The  decomposition  is  gene- 
rally effected  by  boiling  creatin  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
baryta,  the  reaction  being  expressed  by  the  following  equation : 
CsH,iN3Og-F2BaO+2HO=05H;NO,+2SH3-i-2(BaO,CO,). 

Sarcosin  crystallizes  in  right  prisms,  with  a  rhombic  base ;  exerts 
no  reaction  upon  coloured  reagents ;  but  forms  crystailizable  salts 
with  several  of  the  acids.     It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

§1659.  Jmosic  Aa(^  CoHgN^O.^HO.— This  acid  remains  in  the 
mother  liquid  which  has  deposited  creatin,  and  is  extremely  soluble 
in  water ;  while,  if  alcohol  be  added,  the  liquid  becomes  milky,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  small  yellowish  crystals  of  inosate  of 
potassa,  or  baryta,  if  the  latter  base  has  been  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  creatin,  are  developed.  The  crystals  being  redbsolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  chloride  of  barium  added,  crystals  of  inosate  of 
baryta  are  deposited,  on  cooling,  which  may  be  purified  by  several 
crystallizations,  and  then  take  the  formula  BaO,Cu|IIgN30iu-f7HO. 
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By  decomposing  it  hy  sulpturic  acid,  free  inoaie  acid  is  oljtained, 
which  does  not  crjatallize  in  an  aqueous  solution  unless  alcohol 
be  added.     The  formula  of  inoaate  of  silver  is  AgOjCigHgNjOy,. 

§  1660.  Gelatinous  iSubstanoes. — Wo  have  mentioned  that  the 
skin,  the  cartilaginous  substance  of  the  bones,  and  the  cartilages 
properly  bo  called,  ivhen  boiled  with  water,  ultimately  dissolve 
wholly,  and  form  a  viscons  liquid,  which  becomes  gelatinous  on  cooling. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  all  the  substances  formed  un- 
der these  circumstances  were  identical,  and  the  general  name  of  gela- 
tin  was  assigned  to  them ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  there  are  two : 
one  being  eSbrded  by  the  skin,  intestinal  membranes,  and  tendons, 
which  has  retained  the  name  of  gelatin,  while  the  other,  called 
cliondrin,  is  furnished  by  the  cartilaginous  substance. 

The  chemical  reactions  and  composition  of  these  two  substances 
differ  from  each  other,  since  solutions  of  chondrin  are  precipitated 
by  sulphate  of  alumina,  alum,  and  sulphate  of  iron,  which  do  not 
affect  solutions  of  gelatin.  The  formula  032HjsNjOi4  has  been  given 
to  chondrin,  and  that  of  CiaHipN^O^  to  gelatin ;  but  these  formulEe 
are  very  uncertain,  because  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
purity  of  the  substances  and  of  determining  their  equivalents,  no 
definite  compound  with  them  being  known  with  certainty.  In  the 
applications  of  the  two  substances  no  distinction  is  made,  and  they 
are  generally  indiscriminately  called  gelatin  and  glue. 

Pure  gelatin  is  colourless  and  transparent,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
jisJi-glue,  or  ichthyocolla,  found  in  commerce.  When  heated  it  melts, 
and  congeals  on  cooling  into  a  remarkably  coherent  mass.  Cold 
water  merely  softens  and  swells,  without  dissolving  it,  while  boiling 
water  dissolves  it,  and  forms  a  viscid  liquid,  which  coagulates  into 
a  more  or  less  consistent  jelly  on  cooling.  Alcohol  precipitates 
gelatin  from  its  aqueous  solution.  Prolonged  ebullition  with  water 
destroys  gelatin,  and  it  afterward  no  longer  coagulates.  We  have 
already  said  (§1458)  that  tannin  completely  precipitates  gelatin 
from  its  solutions. 

§  1661.  Glue  is  manufactured  from  leather  scraps,  tendons,  horns, 
and  hoofs  of  animals.  As  animal  substances  putrefy  readQy,  they 
are  soaked,  if  they  cannot  be  immediately  used,  for  15  or  20  days 
in  milk  of  lime,  and  then  dried  in  the  air,  which  prevents  their  fer- 
mentation. When  required  for  use  they  are  digested  for  some  time 
in  water,  which  causes  them  to  swell  and  removes  the  lime. 

Animal  substances  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  glue  are 
placed  in  boilers  with  water,  rapidly  heated  to  boiling,  which  is 
stirred,  from  time  to  time,  the  operation  being  continued  until  a 
portion  of  the  liquid  taken  from  the  kettle  congeals  on  cooling. 
The  liqvdd  is  then  decanted  iato  a  second  kettle,  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  nearly  212°,  in  order  that  the  liquid  may  not  become  too 
viscid  before  depositing  the  substances  it  holds  in  suspension ;  and 
after  some  hours,  it  is  run  into  moulds  made  of  pine-wood,  and 
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allowed  to  cool.  When  the  glue  sets,  which  generally  takes  place 
in  15  or  18  hours,  the  moulds  are  carried  to  a  well-ventilated  and 
cool  drying-room,  where  the  gluo  is  separated  by  a  flexible  and 
wetted  knife,  and  spread  upon  a  table  likewise  wetted.  It  ia  imme- 
diately cut  into  small  sheets  by  means  of  a  brass  wire,  and  spread 
on  nets  to  dry,  whence  commercial  glue  usually  shows  the  prints  of 
the  threads  of  the  net.  The  residue  in  the  boiler,  treated  with  a 
fresh  quantity  of  boiling  water,  may  afibrd  more  glue. 

1 1662.  Gelatin  is  extracted  from  bones  by  two  different  pro- 
cesses. In  the  first,  the  bones  are  sabjeeted  to  the  action  of  steam, 
under  high  pressure,  in  a  Papin's  digester,  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  gelatin  dissolves  in  the  water,  while  the  bones  still  retain  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  allow  of  their  being  used  in  the  mamifactRre 
of  animal  black.  If  it  be  desired  to  prepare  gelatin  for  alimentary 
purposes,  the  temperature  should  not  be  raised  above  223°  or  226°, 
and  beef-bones  only  should  be  used,  because  the  hones  of  sheep  or 
hogs  would  give  the  gelatin  a  disagreeable  taste  and  smell. 

By  the  second  process,  which  yields  more  gelatin  than  the  pre- 
ceding, the  bones  are  crushed  between  rollers  and  boiled  for  some 
time  with  water,  in  order  to  extract  the  grease  which  is  separated. 
They  are  then  digested  for  24  hours  with  a  dilute  solution  of  chloro- 
hydric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  calcareous  salts;  for  which  purpose 
a  weight  of  chlorohydrie  acid,  at  22°  Baum^,  equal  to  that  of  the 
bones,  ia  used,  but  it  serves  for  several  times.  The  bones,  deprived 
of  their  calcareous  salts,  are  washed  tmtil  the  water  is  free  from 
acidity ;  after  which  they  are  boiled  with  water  in  a  cast-iron  kettle. 
Not  more  than  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  obtain  a  solution 
of  gelatin  which  will  set  on  cooling  should  be  used,  and  added  at 
3  different  times,  because  the  solution  of  gelatin  is  injured  by  too 
long  boiling. 

Jish-glue,  or  icMhyoeolla,  is  prepared  from  the  swimming-bladder 
of  tlie  sturgeon  by  merely  drying  it;  and  is  chiefly  used  in  refining 
wines;  but  piwe  gelatin,  obtained  from  bones,  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.  Pish-glue  softens  in  cold  water,  and  readily  dissolves  when 
the  temperature  is  raised.  When  poured  into  a  slightly  acidulated 
liquid  the  solution  coagulates,  and  its  filaments  carry  down,  as  in  a 
net,  the  mucilaginous  substances  in  the  liquid. 

Mouth-glue  is  made  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  gelatin,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  and  gum-arabic ;  the  solution 
being  boiled  in  order  to  dissolve  the  gelatin  completely,  and  the 
liquid  poured  into  moulds  made  of  oiled  paper,  where  it  becomes 
solid. 

§  1663.  Siigar  of  gelatin,  or  glycocoU,  O^H^NO^, — Sulphuric 
acid  effects  a  very  remarkable  change  in  gelatin,  and  converts  it 
into  a  crystallizable  substance  of  a  sweet  taste,  acting  the  part  of 
a  feeble  alkali,  and  called  glycocoU,  or,  more  improperly,  sugar 
of  gelatin.     In  order  to  prepare  it,  1  part  of  gelatin  is  digested 
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for  24  hours  with  2  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  10 
parts  of  water  being  added,  it  is  boiled  for  5  hours.  The  liquid, 
saturated  with  chalk,  and  then  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
sjrup,  deposits,  after  some  time,  oiyitals  of  glycocoll  their  foima 
tion  taking  place  very  sbwly,  sometimes  requiimg  i  whole  month 
for  completion.  Boiling  alkaline  solutions  effe(,t  the  same  chinge 
in  gelatin,  in  which  case  ammonia  is  disengaged 

But  the  best  method  of  preparing  pure  glycocoll  consists  in  boil 
ing,  with  4  times  its  weight  of  concentiated  sulphuric  icid  %  peculiti 
acid  found  in  the  uriue  of  herbivorous  animals,  which  we  shall  soon 
describe  under  the  name  of  Mppurie,  Hippurie  acid  OijHgKOjjHO 
then  separates  into  benzoic  acid  OjjHbOj,HO,  which  is  almost  wholly 
deposited  on  the  cooling  of  the  liquid,  and  into  glycocoll  CjHjNOj, 
which  remains  in  solution  in  combination  with  the  chlorohydric  acid. 
The  chlorohydrate  of  glycocoll  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water- 
bath,  and  purified  by  several  crystaUizationa  in  water,  after  which 
it  is  supersaturated  irith  ammonia,  and  again  treated  with  highly 
concentrated  alcohol,  which  precipitates  tne  glycocoU  in  the  form 
of  small  crystals.  The  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  following 
equation ; 

C,gH,NO„HO+2HO=0,,HA,HO+0,H,NO,. 

Glycocoll  is  a  white  substance,  having  a  sweet  taatc,  but  which 
does  not  ferment.  It  is  solnhle  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  forms  crystallizable  compounds  with  the  majority  of 
the  acids,  without  exerUng  any  action  on  red  litmus.  It  also  com- 
bines with  potassa  and  several  metallic  oxides. 

§  1664.  Fatty  Substances. — ^We  shall  not  again  refer  to  the 
fatty  substances  which  are  found  in  anunala,  since  they  are  identical 
witn  those  existing  in  vegetables,  and  which  liave  been  minutely 
described  (§  1590  et  sea.) 

§  1665.  Cbeebral  Sobstahce. — The  cerebral  substance  is  com- 
posed essentially  of, 

Ist.  A  solid  fat  acid,  containing  phosphorus,  and  called  cerehrio 
acid; 

2d.  A  liquid  fat  acid,  also  containing  phosphorus,  called  oleophos- 
phorie  acid; 

8d.  A  peculiar  fatty  matter,  or  choUsterin,  which  shall  be  de- 
scribed when  treating  of  bile ; 

4th.  Small  quantities  of  ordinary  fatty  substances,  such  as  stearin, 
margarin,  and  olein. 

Cerebrio  acid  is  a  white  substance,  which  may  he  obtained  in 
crystalline  granules,  dissolving  readily  in  alcohol  and  boiling  ether, 
while  cold  ether  retains  hut  a  small  quantity  of  it.  It  melts  when 
heated,  and  is  very  easily  decomposed.  It  combines  with  bases 
without  forming  crystallizable  salts,  and  its  analysis  exhibits 
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Carbon 66.7 

Hydrogen 10.6 

Nitrogen 2.3 

Phos^onis 0. 9 

Oxygen 19.5 

100.0 
But  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  matter  subjected  to  analysis 
was  a  simple  substance. 

Oleophosphoric  acid  is  a  yellowish  oil,  insoluble  in  water  and  cold 
alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether.  It  combines 
with  bases,  but  forms  no  crystallizable  salts.  By  contact  with  water, 
it  is  spontaneously  decomposed  into  phosphoric  acid,  which  dis- 
solves, and  an  oily  substance  analogous  to  and  perhaps  identical 
with  olein. 

OF  CERTAIN"  CHEMICAL  PHENOMENA  WHICH  OCCUR  IK  THE 
ANIMAL  ECONOMY. 

§  1666.  The  substances  we  have  just  enumerated  form  the  labora- 
tory and  apparatus  in  which  all  the  chemical  reactions  of  the 
economy  take  place ;  but  it  is  important  to  remark  that  these  sub- 
stances do  not  act  an  inert  or  merely  formal  part;  influenced  by 
the  nervous  system,  they  not  only  assume  the  shapes  and  movements 
necessary  for  the  circulation  of  the  fluids,  but  also  intervene  in  the 
chemical  reactions  by  being  constantly  dissolved  and  renewed.  We 
shall  give  the  general  name  of  nutrition  to  the  collection  of  chemical 
phenomena  which  occur  successively  in  alimentary  substances,  from 
the  moment  they  are  taken  into  the  mouth,  until,  after  having  tra- 
versed the  whole  of  the  general  circulation,  they  are  rejected  in  the 
g^eous  state,  with  the  air  expired,  or  in  the  state  of  solids  and 
liquids,  in  the  nrine  or  excrements. 

The  phenomena  of  nutrition,  starting  from  the  ingestion  of  food, 
follow  and  succeed  each  other  in  this  order: 

1st.  Digestion, 

2d.  Respiration, 

3d.  Circulation, 

4th.  Excretion. 
§  1667.  We  shall  give  an  idea  of  the  various  apparatus  in  which 
these  phenomena  are  produced,  by  describing  the  liquids  ai-ising 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  alimentary  substances,  and  to  which 
physiologists  attribute  the  chief  modifications  of  these  substances  in 
the  economy.  In  order  to  render  our  explanation  more  clear,  we 
have  figured  (fig.  686)  the  various  organs  and  circulatory  apparatus 
in  whidi  the  chemical  phenomena  t&s  place  in  man,  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  their  actual  foi-m;  but  we 
have  been  unable  to  represent  the  relative  positions  they  occupy  in 
the  body,  where  they  are  dovetailed  into  and  cover  each  other. 
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§  1668.  The  object  of  digestion  is  to  modify,  disaggregate,  and 
dissolve  alimentary  substances,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pass  sub- 
sequently into  the  general  circulation. 

The  vai'ious  acts  of  the  function  of  digestion  are  aa  follows ; 

From  the  mouth,  where  the  food  is  chewed  by  the  teeth  and 
moistened  with  saliva,  it  is  conveyed  into  the  stomach  A,  passing 
through  the  cesophagus  0.     The  function  of  the  saliva  is  chiefly 
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physical,  and  assists  tlie  mastication  and  deglutition  of  food.  The 
saliva  may,  however,  act  chemieally,  by  effecting  the  transformation 
of  the  starch  into  dextrin  and  glucose ;  the  latter  action  being  pro- 
bably very  limited,  because  at  a  later  period  the  food  comes  into 
contact  with  several  other  juices  which  effect  the  same  transformation. 

Having  reached  the  stomach  A,  the  food  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  special  juice,  called  gastrte,  secreted  by  the  panetes  of  the 
stomach,  and  furnished  by  peculiar  vessels  belonging  to  the  sanguine 
circnlation.  The  gastric  juice  modiSes,  dissolves,  or  digests  only 
the  nitrogenous  alimentary  principles,  such  as  the  albumen,  fibrin, 
casein,  without  in  any  way  altering  the  fatty  substances,  and  merely 
producing  the  hydration  of  the  amylaceous  matter. 

"When  the  food  has  remained  for  some  time  in  the  stomach  A,  it 
leaves  it,  impregnated  with  gastric  juice,  and  passes  into  the  duode- 
num a,  where  it  first  meets  with  the  bile,  brought  from  the  gall- 
hladder  B  and  liver  F,  by  the  duet  cd,  called  ductus  choUdoekus. 
The  action  of  the  bile  on  food  is  not  well  known,  and  some  physio- 
logists even  believe  it  to  act  no  part  in  the  phenomena  of  digestion, 
and  consider  it  as  merely  an  excrementary  fluid. 

§  1669.  In  the  duodenum  the  food  is  moistened,  not  only  by  the 
bile,  but  also  by  the  pancreatic  juiee,  supplied  to  the  duodenum  by 
the  pancreatic  duet,  e,  which  juice  is  produced  in  a  peculiar  organ, 
the  pancreas  C,  where  it  is  extracted  from  the  fluids  carried  into 
the  latter  by  the  circulation.  The  pancreatic  juice  acts,  instanta^ 
tieously,  on  the  non-nitrogenous  alimentary  substances,  converting 
the  fecula  into  glucose,  and  the  fatty  matters  into  an  emulsion, 
which  renders  them  fit  for  absorption. 

■  §  1670.  The  alimentary  substances,  modified  by  the  successive 
infiuence  of  the  gastric  juice,  bile,  and  pancreatic  juice,  pass  from 
the  duodenum  a  into  the  small  intestine  D,D, ...  a  tube  of  considerable 
size,  extending  from  the  duodenum  to  the  ececutn  E,  which  itself 
communicates  with  the  large  intestine  EE'E"E'".  The  extremely 
long  parietes  of  the  small  intestine  chiefly  effect  the  absorption  of 
the  digested  food  and  its  passage  into  the  circulation.  The  ali- 
mentary substances  which  reach  the  intestine  in  a  condition  to  bo 
absorbed,  are  of  two  kinds:  Ist.  Nitrogenous  substances,  dissolved 
by  the  gastric  juice,  and  amylaceous  substances,  converted  into 
dextrin  and  sugar  by  the  action  of  the  saliva  and  the  pancreatic 
juice ;  and,  2d.  The  fatty  substances  which  have  been  made  into  an 
emulsion,  by  the  pancreatic  juiee,  without  being  dissolved. 

A  special  system  of  absorbent  vessels,  terminating  in  the  small 
intestine,  ia  contrived  for  each  of  these  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
absorbable  alimentary  substances:  1st.  The  system  of  <thejisn(!;j9ortM 
fff'i  which  absorbs  the  nitrogenous  and  saccharine  matters, 
and  conveys  them,  with  the  venoiB  blood  of  the  intestines  and  the 
spleen  R,  into  the  hver  E,  where  they  undergo  peculiar  modifica- 
tions, to  pass  thence  in  the  right  auricle  G  of  the  heart ;  and, 
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2d.  The  system  of  diyliferoua  vessels  g,  g,  g,  ■which  absorbs  only  the 
fatty  substances,  and  conducts  them  into  the  left  aulclavian  vein  i,  i, 
to  pass  thence  directly  into  the  right  auricle  G  of  the  heart,  without 
trayersing  the  liver.  In  the  small  intestine  is  effected  the  division 
between  the  digested  alimentary  substances,  which  are  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  organism,  and  are  called,  on  that  account,  acorementitious 
suhstanees,  and  those  which,  remaining  untouched,  or  having  been 
insufficiently  modified  by  the  digestive  fluids,  are  rejected  externally, 
and  consist  of  the  excrementitious  svistanees  ovfseces. 

1 1671.  The  dimensions  and  developments  of  the  whole  digestive 
apparatus,  stomach,  duodenum,  and  small  intestine,  vary  greatly 
in  different  classes  of  animals :  in  the  carnivorous,  the  food  of  which 
is  much  more  easily  dissolved  by  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices, 
they  are  relatively  much  less  developed  than  in  the  herbivorous  ani- 
mals, of  which  the  food,  being  highly  charged  with  ligneous  matter, 
dissolves  with  much  greater  difficulty. 

§  1672.  The  residue  of  the  alimentai-y  matter  passes  from  the 
small  into  the  large  intestine  EE'E"E"',  where  it  remains  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time,  and  probably  experiences  new  modi- 
fications and  peculiar  absorptions.  It  there  acquires  a  disagree- 
able and  peculiar  odour,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown,  and  is 
finally  rejected,  in  the  state  of  excrement,  by  the  anus  H. 

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

§  1673.  Wc  have  followed  the  course  of  the  alimentary  matters 
through  the  primje  viee,  from  their  entrance  at  the  mouth  to  the 
absorption  of  the  digested  portion  into  the  general  circulation,  and 
the  rejection  of  the  residue  by  the  anus.  In  following  the  new  route 
of  the  digested  portion,  we  shall  find  it  ministering  to  the  growth 
and  renovation  of  the  organs,  to  the  production  of  juices  essential 
to  the  chemical  operations  we  have  enumerated,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  heat  necessary  to  the  animal,  to  be  excreted,  finally,  either 
in  gaseous  compounds,  with  the  gases  of  respiration,  or  in  solution 
in  the  urine  or  sweat,  or  in  forming  peculiar  fluids,  such  as  milk, 
semen,  etc. 

After  their  absorption  by  the  vena  porta  fff,  or  by  the  chyli- 
ferous  vessels  g,g,g,  the  digested  alimentary  principles  reach,  by 
various  routes,  the  general  circulation,  that  is,  the  right  ventricle  I 
of  the  heart,  where  they  are  mixed  with  the  venous  blood,  which 
arrives  from  all  parts  of  the  body  through  the  upper  vena  cava  mm' 
and  the  lower  nn'n",  after  having  efiected  alimentation,  and  been 
subjected  to  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  etc.,  which  shall  pre- 
sently be  described.  The  instinctive  contractions  of  the  ventricle  I 
drive  all  this  mixture  through  the  pulmonary  artery  IVl"  into  the 
lungs  P,  P,  where  it  meets  with  air,  and  produces  the  phenomena 
of  respiration.  The  blood,  before  reaching  the  lungs,  has  a  deep 
brown  colour,  and  is  venous  blood;  while  as  soon  as  it  comes  into 
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contact  with  the  air  in  the  iungs,  it  turns  of  a  bright  red,  and  gives 
off  the  greater  portion  of  the  earboaic  acid  it  contained,  which  is  an 
essential  product  of  the  chemical  reactions  it  experienced  in  its  nu- 
trient functions,  replacing  it  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  and 
thus  constituting  arterial  blood,  which  returns  to  the  left  ventricle  J 
of  the  heart  through  the  pulmonary  veins  o,  o.  The  heart  impels 
it  into  the  aortie  or  arterial  system  K,  K,  K,...  to  be  distributed  to 
all  the  organs  of  the  body.  The  principal  forces  which  effect  thia 
circulation  appear  to  be  the  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle  J,  as 
well  as  the  contractive  forces  of  the  arterial  coats.  If  the  arterial 
blood  experiences  chemical  changes  between  leaving  the  heart  and 
entering  the  organs,  they  are  aa  yet  unknown. 

The  arterial  blood;  after  reaching  the  tissues  of  each  organ,  that 
is,  after  having  entered  the  capillary  circulation,  experiences  che- 
mical modifications,  differing  in  each  organ.  The  oxygen  which  it 
had  absorbed  by  contact  with  the  air  in  the  lunga,  ana  which  had 
effected  its  red  colour,  gradually  disappears,  producing  the  pheno- 
mena of  oxidation,  while  it  is  replaced  more  or  less  completely  by 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  one  of  the  products  of  oxidation ;  the  blood 
then  receiving  its  brown  colour,  and  becoming  venous. 

Arterial  blood  may  be  considered  as  of  the  same  composition  at 
the  moment  of  entering  each  organ,  which  ia  not  true  of  venous 
blood,  the  latter  certainly  undergoing  special  modifications  in  the 
various  organs  through  which  it  passes,  and  which  it  nourishes.  It 
is  this  blood,  modified  by  the  varioi^  functions  it  has  fulfilled  in  the 
organs,  which  separates  into  two  different  liquids,  venous  blood 
properly  so  called,  and  lymph,  both  of  which  return  to  the  right 
heart  GI  by  special  muscular  systems,  and  are  there  mixed  with  the 
new  liquids  arising  from  digestion,  to  form  a  new  blood,  possessing  all 
the  necessary  nutritive  powers,  and  which  again  resumes  the  round  of 
the  circulation.  The  course  of  the  blood  from  the  right  heart  GI,  to 
the  left  beai't  JL,  passing  through  the  capillary  system  of  the  lungs,  is 
called  the  lesser  circulation,  miile  its  return  from  the  left  heart  to 
the  right,  passing  through  the  capillary  tissue  of  the  organs  of  the 
body,  is  the  greater  circulation. 

§16'74.  We  have  said  that  the  arterial  blood,  passing  through 
the  capillary  tissue  of  the  organs,  is  chemically  modified  and  con- 
verted into  venous  blood  ana  lymph:  now,  it  happens  that  while 
traversing  certain  capillary  tissues,  the  blood  gives  out  certain 
liquid  or  gaseous  products.  When  the  products,  thus  separated, 
are  to  be  used  for  special  purposes,  they  are  called  secretions;  but 
when,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  to  be  rejected,  they  are  termed  ex- 
cretions.    The  principal  secretions  are, 

1st.  The  gastric  juice,  secreted  by  the  stomach. 

2d.  The  pancreatic  juice,  formed  in  the  pancreas,  whence  it 
passes  into  the  duodenum. 
Vol.  11.-3  M 
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3(1.  The  lilo,  produced  in  the  liver,  and  accumulated  in  the  gall- 
bladder. 

4th.  The  intestinal  juice,  which  appears  to  he  secreted  hy  the 
intestiaea,  but  is  perhaps  only  an  alteration  of  the  foregoing  diges- 
tive juices. 

5th.  The  saliva,  secreted  in  the  mouth  by  the  saUmrii  glands. 

6th.  The  semen  of  male  animals,  formed  in  the  testes. 

7th,  Milk,  secreted  by  the  mammary  ylands,  and  collecting  in 
the  spongy  tissue  constituting  the  mamm^. 

8th.  The  water  of  the  amnios  surrounding  the  foetus,  in  pregnant 
females. 

Among  the  excretions,  we  distinguish, 

1st.  The  sweat,  excreted  by  peculiar  glands,  the  sudoriferous, 
of  which  the  orifices  open  on  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

2d.  The  urine  which  arises  from  a  peculiar  analysis  of  the  arterial 
blood  in  passing,  during  the  greater  circulation,  through  the  kid- 
nej/s  M,  M,  which  analysis  separates  from  it  a  ]ic[nid  charged  with 
mineral  salts  and  highly  oxygenated  organic  substances,  such  as 
urea  and  uric  acid ;  which  substances,  being  only  the  residue  of 
chemical  changes  in  the  food,  must  be  rejected.  The  urine  is  con- 
veyed by  special  ducts,  the  ureters  uu',  into  the  bladder  V,  where 
it  collects,  until  the  animal  expels  it  by  the  urinary  passages  v. 

8d.  The  gaseous  products  expelled  by  the  act  of  respiration. 

4th.  Gases  arising  in  greater  or  less  quantity  during  the  digestion 
of  the  food  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  and  which  are  emitted 
either  from  the  mouth  or  from  the  anus. 

RESriBATION  AND  ARIMAL  HEAT, 
g  1675.  It  has  been  long  since  considered  as  an  established  fact 
that  the  phenomenon  of  respiration  consists  in  a  combustion  constantly 
taking  place  in  the  lungs,  between  a  portion  of  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  the  blood,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air, 
which  explains  why  arterial  differs  from  venous  blood  by  contain- 
ing less  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  theory 
now  most  received  by  physiologists.  According  to  them,  the  venous 
blood,  having  reached  the  lungs,  disengages  carbonic  acid,  and  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  which  it  carries  in  a  state  of  solution  into  the  arterial 
system  and  the  capillaries  attached  to  it,  the  dissolved  oxygen  effect- 
ing in  its  course  the  oxidizing  processes  necessary  to  animallife,  while 
the  carbonic  acid  formed  fissolves  in  the  blood,  and  is  disengaged 
only  when  the  blood,  having  returned  to  the  lungs,  comes  again  in 
contact  with  the  air.  The  exchange  of  the  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid  is  effected  through  the  very  delicate  membrane  which  lines  the 
air-cells  of  the  lungs,  and  according  to  some,  ensues  merely  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  solution  of  gases  in  liquids  ex- 
posed to  atmospheres  of  known  composition,  while  others  regard  it 
as  a  special  endosmose  performed  hy  the  porous  membrane.     In  all 
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cases,  carbonic  aciil  -would  no  longer  lie  formed  solely  in  the  liings, 
but  in  all  parts  of  the  circulation. 

The  change  of  colour,  so  well  marked  and  so  instantaneous,  of  the 
venous  blood  hy  contact  with  the  air,  is  not  easily  explained  hy  a 
simple  solution  of  oxygen  gas ;  and  it  appears  to  us  more  probable 
that  the  oxygen  forms,  with  certain  substances  in  the  blood,  a  true 
chemical  compound,  which  again  gives  off  its  oxygen  leadily  enough 
to  effect  instantaneously  the  oxidation  of  othei  substances  The 
carbonic  acid  produced  by  this  oxiUtion  m  the  capiUaiies  would 
remain  dissolved  in  the  blood,  on  account  of  the  high  pressuie  to 
■which  the  latter  is  subjected,  which  pleasure  must  be  admitted  in 
order  to  explain  the  passage  of ''o  thick  a  fluid  thioughsuch  na,irDW 
tubes.  The  carbonic  acid  would  be  then  more  readily  evolved  when 
the  blood  reached  the  lungs,  because  it  would  there  ho  subjected 
only  to  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

§  1676.  We  shall  regard  all  the  gases  exhaled  by  tho  animal  as 
products  of  respiration.  They  belong  to  three  distinct  orders  of 
functions :  tho  pulmonary  respiration,  cutaneous  exhalation,  and 
exhalation  through  the  intestinal  canal.  la  warm-blooded  animals 
the  second  is  much  less  active  than  the  first,  while  in  cold-blooded 
animals,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  equally,  and  perhaps  more  energetic ; 
for  example,  in  frogs,  which  can  live  for  several  days  deprived  of 
their  lungs,  by  breathing  through  the  skin;  or  in  salamanders, 
which  have  lived  for  several  months  after  the  loss  of  their  head, 
and  the  cicatrization  of  the  wound.  The  ensemble  of  these  func- 
tions is  generally  called  by  physiologists  perspiration. 

§1677.  Warm-blooded  animals,  living  on  their  ordinary  food, 
always  exhale  nitrogen,  but  in  very  small  quantities,  since  it  rarely 
exceeds  ih  of  the  weight  of  all  the  oxygen  consumed  by  respiration. 
When  these  animals  are  in  a  state  of  inanition,  there  is  frequently 
an  absorption  of  nitrogen,  the  quantity  absorbed  being  in  proportions 
as  small  as  that  exhaled  in  the  preceding  case.  It  is  very  frequent 
in  birds  in  a  state  of  inanition,  though  rare  in  mammiferous  animals. 
These  alternations  of  absorption  and  exhalation  of  nitrogen  lead  us 
to  believe  that  the  two  phenomena  always  occur  simultaneously, 
while  experiment  only  demonstrates  the  variable  and  always  small 
result  of  their  opposite  effects,  which  then  might  be  individually 
much  greater  than  is  supposed. 

Cold-blooded  animals  also  appear  to  exhale  small  quantities  of 
nitrogen. 

1678.  The  total  quantity  of  oxygen  which  the  animal  talces  from 
the  air,,  in  the  act  of  respiration,  is  not  always  again  found  in  the 
carbonic  acid  exhaled,  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  most  frequently  dis- 
appearing in  other  non-gaseous  compounds,  which  remain  in  the 
animal  economy,  or  are  expelled  from  it  with  the  excrementitious 
matters — ^principally  with  the  urine.  The  ratio  between  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  found  in  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  whole  quantity  of 
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oxygen  consumed,  depends  greatly  on  the  nature  of  tlie  foot?,  and 
varies  very  little  in  animals  living  on  tho  same  aliments,  though 
they  may  belong  to  very  different  species.  The  greatest  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  in  the  state  of  non-gaseous  compounds  takes  place 
when  animals  are  fed  on  meat ;  the  ratio  between  the  weight  of 
oxygen  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  whole  oxygen  con- 
sumed, being  then  comprised  between  0.67  and  0.74.  This  ratio  is 
greater  when  animals  are  fed  on  vegetables ;  and  in  rabbits  sub- 
jected to  this  regimen,  it  has  varied  from  0.85  to  0.95.  It  is  still 
greater  when  animals  are  fed  on  bread  or  grain ;  for  it  may  equal, 
and  sometimes  even  exceed  unity,  so  that  the  animal  then  evolves 
in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid,  a  quantity  of  oxygen  greater  than  that 
which  it  has  taken  from  the  atmospheric  air,  the  excess  of  oxygen 
necessarily  proceeding  from  the  food.  In  a  rabbit  fed  temporarily 
on  bread  and  bran,  the  ratio  between  the  oxygen  contained  in  the 
carbonic  aoid  exhaled  and  the  whole  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed 
was  0.997;  while  in  chickens  fed  on  grain  it  varied  from  0.90  to 
1.03;  and  lastly,  in  animals  absolutely  dieted,  the  ratio  was  nearly 
the  same  as  when  they  are  fed  on  meat.  In  fact,  the  carbon  fur- 
nished for  respiration  can,  in  this  case,  only  arise  from  themselves, 
that  act  being  then  accomplished  in  them,  aa  if  they  were  car- 
niverous,  even  though  they  were  birds  which  naturally  feed  on 
grain. 

1679.  In  the  mammiferse  and  in  birds,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  formed  by  contact  with  the  body,  and  which  is  disengaged  by 
the  intestinal  canal,  is  always  very  small,  since  it  rarely  reaches  ^ 
of  that  furnished  by  the  pulmonary  respiration.  Small  quantities 
of  hydrogen  and  protocarburetted  hydrogens  traces  of  ammonia,  and 
excessively  small  quantities  of  sulphuretted  gases,  are  disengaged 
through  the  same  passages.  To  recapitulate,  in  warm-blooded 
animals,  the  pulmonary  respiration  predominates  so  greatly  over 
the  secondary  causes  of  exhalation  and  absorption  which  accompajiy 
it,  that  all  the  peculiarities  which  characterize  it  may  be  inferred 
from  observations  made  on  the  whole  respiration,  aa  though  it  alone 
were  active.  On  the  contrai-y,  in  cold-blooded  animals,  the  cu- 
taneous respiration  predominates  to  so  great  a  degree  that  frogs 
have  continued  to  breathe  for  several  days  when  deprived  of  their 
lungs,  nearly  with  the  same  energy,  absorbing  and  evolving  the 
same  gases,  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  as  well  as  in  nearly  the 
same  absolute  quantities, 

§  1680.  Hibernating  animals,  aa  the  marmot,  during  their  wak- 
ing life,  breathe  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  other  animals, 
while  the  phenomenon  is  wholly  changed  during  their  sleep,  their 
temperature  then  exceeding  that  of  the  surrounding  medium  only 
by  a  few  degrees,  and  the  consumption  of  oxygen  being  excessively 
feeble,  and  generally  less  than  ^  of  that  reqidred  by  the  same  ani- 
mals when  awake.     Rather  leas  than  one-half  of  this  oxygen  only 
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is  found  in  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  the  balance  being  assimilated 
internally  in  the  shape  of  non-gaseous  compounds,  and  being  pro- 
bably partly  uaed  to  form  water,  a  small  portion  of  which  is  lost  by 
perspiration,  on  account  of  the  low  temperature  of  the  animal.  It 
hence  follows  that  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  is  less 
than  that  of  the  oxygen  absorbed,  and  the  animal  ificreases  in 
weight  by  perspiration.  This  increase,  however,  does  not  take 
place  continuously,  for,  every  few  days,  the  animal  generally  par- 
tially awakens  and  expels  his  urine.  When  the  mannot  fully 
awakes,  hia  respiration  becomes  extremely  active,  much  more  so 
than  when  he  has  been  awake  for  some  time;  and  his  temperature 
rises  rapidly,  while  hia  limbs  gradually  lose  their  numbness,  and 
the  animal  is  seized  with  a  violent  shivering,  caused  by  the  sensa- 
tion of  cold,  which  he  did  not  feel  during  sleep.  The  conditions  of 
existence  are  no  longer  the  same  in  the  two  states  of  the  same  ani- 
mal. The  waking  marmot  becomes  asphyxiated,  like  the  other 
mammiferEe,  in  an  atmosphere  poor  in  oxygen,  while  in  the  torpid 
state  he  would  be  unaffected  by  it.  He  cannot,  however,  bring 
himself  voluntarily  to  this  state,  in  order  to  continue  to  live  in  an 
atmosphere  which  his  instinct  tella  him  must  prove  fatal  to  him. 

§  1681.  The  respiration  of  animals  does  not  appear  to  be  changed 
in  an  atmosphere  richer  in  oxygen  than  ordinary  atmospheric  air, 
nor  oven  in  pure  oxygen;  the  same  being  true  of  an  atmosphere 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  provided  it  contain 
also  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen.  Lastly,  if  the  nitrogen  of  our 
ordinary  atmosphere  be  replaced  by  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen, 
the  animal  breathes  as  usual,  without  any  injurious  effects. 

§  1682.  The  internal  combustion  of  the  carbon  which  serves  to 
form  carbonic  acid  is  certainly  one  of  the  sources  of  animal  heat. 
This  fact  is  evident,  not  only  as  being  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  evolution  of  heat  which  always  ensues  on  the  combustion  of 
carbon,  either  by  active  burning  or  in  solutions,  as  in  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation, but  is  also  manifested  in  the  variations  of  respiration, 
according  to  circumstances,  in  maintaining  the  constancy  of  tem- 
perature. Thus,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  by  the  same 
animal,  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  in  equal  periods, 
are  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  depression  of  the  surrounding 
temperature ;  and  it  is  also  greater  when  the  nitrogen  of  its  artificial 
atmosphere  is  replaced  by  hydrogen,  the  relative  refrigerating  power 
of  which  is  much  greater.  On  this  account,  animals  of  the  same  class 
consume,  in  a  given  time,  a  quantity  of  oxygen  in  inverse  ratio  to 
their  size ;  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  surface  being  proportionally 
much  greater  in  the  smaller  than  in  the  larger  animal.  For  example, 
the  consumption  of  oxygen  for  100  gm.  of  substance  is  10  times 
greater  in  sparrows  thaii  in  fowls. 

It  has  long  since  been  admitted  that  the  heat  evolved  by  an  animal 
in  a  given  time  is  precisely  equal  to  that  which,  by  a  vivid  combustion 
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in  oxygen,  tke  carbon  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  produced  would 
afford,  and  the  hydrogen  which  would  form  water  with  that  portion 
of  oxygen  consumed,  which  ia  not  found  in  the  carbonic  acid.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  animal  heat  ia  wholly  produced  by  chemi- 
cal reactions  ensuing  in  the  economy;  but  the  phenomenon  ia  too 
complex  to  allow  of  its  calculation  from  the  (Quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
Bumed.  The  substances  conaumed  by  reapiration  generally  conaist 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygon,  often  in  considerable 
proportion ;  and  when  they  are  completely  destroyed  by  respiration, 
the  oxygen  they  contain  contributoa  to  the  formation  of  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  heat  evolved  is  necessarily  very  different  from 
that  which  carbon  and  hydrogen,  supposed  to  be  free,  would  give 
off  in  burning.  These  substances,  moreover,  aro  never  completely 
consumed;  a  portion  being  converted  into  other  aubstances,  which 
play  special  parts  in  the  animal  economy,  or  which  escapo  in  the 
excretions,  in  the  state  of  highly  oxidized  matters,  (urea,  uric  acid.) 
Now,  in  all  these  transformations  and  assimilationa  of  substances  in 
the  organs,  heat  is  evolved  or  absorbed;  but  the  phenomena  are 
evidently  so  complicated  that  wo  shall  probably  never  be  able  to 
make  them  th     ubj.    t    f     lit' 


§  1683.  W  hall  n  1  b  n  n  1  tail  the  principal  pro- 
perties and  ch  m  1  mp  n  f  h  1  p  ds  which  are  found  in 
the  animal  ec       my 

BLOOD. 


§  1684.  The  blood  is  a  liquid  which  circulates  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  animal  economy,  and  furnishes  the  organs  with  the  materials 
necessary  for  their  life  and  growth.  In  vertebrated  animals,  such 
as  man,  the  mammiferae,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  the  blood  ia  of  a 
bright  red  colour ;  while  in  the  Jnvertebrata,  as  in  insects,  the  crus- 
taeese,  mollnsks,  and  zoophytea,  it  is  much  more  fluid  and  colourless, 
or  merely  tinged  of  a  yellow,  green,  rose,  or  lilac  hue.  The  blood  is 
much  denser  and  thicker  in  man  and  the  warm-blooded  animals,  such 
as  the  mammiferai  and  birds,  than  in  cold-blooded  animals;  its 
density  and  viscidity  varying  according  to  the  food  and  the  more 
or  less  recent  loss  of  blood  which  the  animal  may  have  sustained. 
In  an  adult  man,  the  average  density  of  the  blood  is  1.054  at  59°; 
being  somewhat  less  in  females,  particularly  during  pregnancy, 
when  it  falls  to  1.045. 

Two  kinds  of  blood  are  distinguished  in  man  and  warm-blooded 
animals :  arterial  blood,  which  is  of  a  vermilion  red,  and  venous  Hood, 
the  colour  of  which  is  darker  and  of  a  brownish  red,  which  peculiar 
colour  is  produced,  aa  we  have  shown,  (§  1673,)  by  the  action  of  the 
atmospheric  oxygen  on  the  blood;  and  it  therefore  exists  only  in 
animals  which  breathe  in  the  air,  and  is  not  observed  during  intra- 
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uterine  life.  The  colour  of  fcetal  blood  is  intermediate  between  that 
of  the  venoaa  and  arterial  blood  of  adult  age. 

§  1685.  Wlien  fresh  blf^od  of  a  vertebrated  animal  is  examined 
under  the  microseope,  it  ia  seen  to  be  formed  of  a  colourleaa,  or 
nearly  colourless  liquid,  in  which  red  bodies,  similar  in  form,  and 
called  hhod-ghbuhs,  are  disseminated,  which  are  characteristic  of 
each  genus  of  animals.  They  form  in  man  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  other  mammifertE  small,  circular,  flattened  disks ;  while  in  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fishes,  they  are  elliptical.  Their  diameter  in  man  is 
about  ^  of  a  millimetre,  being  smaller  in  the  majority  of  other 
mammiferse,  and  in  the  goat  attaining  only  about  -^.  In  birds, 
these  globules  are  larger  than  in  the  mammiferce ;  while  they  attain 
their  greatest  size  in  the  family  of  the  batracBians  and  reptiles :  thus, 
in  the  blood  of  the  frog,  they  are  nearly  ^  of  a  millimetre  in  length 
and  ^  in  breadth.  Lastly,  in  fishes,  the  globules  are  intermediate 
in  size,  between  those  of  birds  and  those  of  reptiles. 

"ig.  687  represents  the  blood-globules  of  the  frog,  consisting  of 
1  flattened  elliptical  disks,  of  which 
I  the  central  part,  less  coloured  and 
I  protruding,  ia  surrounded  by  a 
I  kind  of  deep-coloured  border. 
I  Their  anatomical  study  by  the 
I  micioscope  and  powerful  chemical 
I  reagents  shows  them  to  be  com- 
I  posed  of  two.entirely  distinct  parts, 
a,  central  nucleus  and  an  envelope 
resembling  a  small  bladder,  con- 
I  tiining  a  coloured  gelatinoos  and 
1  Feiy  elastic  substance.  When  any 
I  part  of  a  frog,  sufficiently  thin  to 
I  be  tianslucent,  such  as  the  web  of 
!■'£  687  the  foot  or  the  tongue,  is  examined 

under  the  microscope,  the  globlues  will  be  seen  to  be  rapidly  carried 
thiough  the  capillanes  with  the  watery  fluid,  and  to  be  momentarily 
compietsed  m  order  to  pass  through  the  smallest  tubes.  Blood- 
globules  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  their  natural  liquid; 
while,  when  water  ifl  added,  they  swell,  probably  in  consequence  of 
endosmose,  indtend  toward  a  spherical  shape.  The  central  nucleus 
does  not  appear  to  undergo  auy  change.  Certain  acids,  such  as 
phosphoric,  oxalic,  citric,  and  acetic,  rapidly  dissolve  the  external 
envelope  and  expose  the  nucleus;  while  alkaline  liquids  dissolve  the 
whole  globule.  The  globules  remain  unchanged,  and  -without  any 
appreciable  alteration  of  form,in  a  solution  of  sugar  or  gum,  and  in 
several  saline  solutions,  such  as  those  of  nitrate  of  potassa  or  soda, 
and  chloride  of  potassium  and  of  sodium.  Fig.  688  represents  the 
globules  of  human  blood,  in  which,  as  in  the  blood-globules  of  the 
other  mammiferEe,  the  central  portion  is  less  projecting  than  the 
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I  border,  whilo  the  nucleus  is  not  dis- 
I  tinct,  although  we  are  led  to  admit 
I  the  existence  of  one  by  analogy, 
I  a,nd  by  the  manner  in  ivhich  the 
I  globules  are  decomposed  by  chemi- 
agenta.  In  fig.  688  a  is  a  front 
iT  of  the  globules,  and  b  a  profile 
I  view  of  the  same. 

In  addition  to  the  red  globules 
which  give  colour  to  the  blood,  the 
I  microscope  detects  a  very  few  co- 
■leas  globules,  of  spherical  form, 
(ely  resembling  those  seen  in 
'  chyle,  and  some  of  which  appear 
to  be  composed  of  fat  alone. 
The  white  or  scarcely  coloured  globules  in  the  blood  of  the  in- 
vertebrata  differ  greatly  from  those  of  vertebrated  animals,  and 
their  size  varies  in  the  same  individual,  while  their  form  is  generally 
spherical,  and  their  surface  is  covered  with  asperities,  Ho  central 
nucleus  can  be  diatingmshed. 

1 1686.  The  li<iuid  surroundiog  the  blood-globules  of  vertebrated 
animals  is  water,  containing  in  solution  a  great  number  of  different 
subataneea.  The  presence  of  albumen,  fibrin,  various  fatty  substances, 
some  of  which  contain  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  a  great  number  of 
salts,  such  as  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  chlorohydrato 
of  ammonia,  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  potassa,  the  phosphates  of 
soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  the  carbonatea  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
and  of  alkaline  salts,  formed  by  fatty  acids  and  by  lactic  acid,  have 
been  detected  in  blood.  This  fluid  contains  also  several  gases  in 
solution :  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen,  which  arise  from  the 
action  of  the  air  in  the  lungs.  It  has  a  peculiar  mawkish  taste,  charac- 
teristic in  some  animals,  and  always  exerts  a  well-marked  alkaline 
reaction,  which  appears  to  be  an  essential  of  its  nature,  for  animal 
life  ceases  when,  by  direct  injections,  the  blood  can  be  made  acid. 

In  a  healthy  man,  100  parts  of  blood  contain,  on  an  average,  79 
parts  of  water,  1  part  of  mineral  salts,  19  of  albuminous  substances, 
and  some  thousandths  of  fibrin,  besides  the  red  colouring  matter 
known  by  the  name  of  hematosin;  which  proportions  yary  greatly 
with  the  state  of  health.  ■  In  the  blood  of  birds,  the  relative  quan- 
tity of  water  is  generally  somewhat  smaller  than  in  man,  while  it  is 
greater  in  that  of  the  batrachian  reptiles  and  fishes.  As  much  aa 
98  per  cent,  of  water  has  been  found  in  the  blood  of  a  frog. 

§  1687.  Blood  drawn  from  a  vein  soon  loses  its  fluidity  and  coa- 
gulates; which  generally  commences  in  5  or  10  minutes  after  its 
extraction,  but  is  not  complete  until  the  lapse  of  8  or  10  hours.  A 
gelatinous  matter  forms,  which  thickens  more  and  more,  until,  after 
a  certain  length  of  time,  the  blood  separates  into  two  portions :  one, 
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fluid,  yellowish  and  transparent,  called  tlie  serum;  and  the  other, 
gelatinous  and  elastic,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  called  the  dot,  co- 
agulum,  or  erasaamevium  of  the  blood.  The  coagulation  of  blood  is 
produoed  by  the  fibrin,  which  remains  in  solution  ao  long  as  the 
blood  is  under  the  influence  of  vitality,  but  separates  from  it  when 
it  is  removed  from  the  animal  economy,  carrying  wifii  it  the  blood- 
globules,  in  the  same  way  that  soluble  albumen,  used  for  the  clari- 
fication of  a  muddy  liquor,  carries  down  the  corpuscles  which  exist 
in  it,  as  soon  as  it  is  coagulated  by  heat.  If,  instead  of  allowing 
the  blood  to  rest,  it  is  beaten  with  rods,  the  fibrin  still  coagulates, 
and  forms  whitish  and  elastic  filaments,  which  adhere  to  the  rods, 
the  blood-globules  not  being  included,  beeauae  they  are  detached 
by  the  agitation  of  the  fiuid.  Defibrinated  blood  no  longer  coagu- 
lates. It  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  on  the  blood  of  frogs,  the  globules 
of  which  arc  too  large  to  pass  through  filtering-paper,  that  fibrin  is 
really  in  solution  in  the  serous  liquid,  and  doea  not  constitute  any 
part  of  the  globules,  as  was  long  supposed.  It  is  sufficient  to  pour 
upon  a  filter,  previously  moistened,  the  blood  of  a  frog,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  extraction,  to  show  that  a  portion  of  the  liquid  passes 
through  the  filter  before  the  commencement  of  coagulation ;  and 
after  collecting  this  portion  in  a  watch-glass,  the  microscope  will 
exhibit  in  it,  after  a  short  time,  a  colourless  clot,  which  may  be 
made  visible  by  collecting  it  on  a  needle.  This  experiment  does 
not  succeed  in  human  blood,  nor  in  that  of  other  mammiferse,  be- 
cause the  fluid  is  more  viscid  and  the  globules  are  sufficiently  small 
to  pass  through  the  paper. 

The  blood-globules  are  not  uniformly  distributed  tlu'oughout  the 
coagulum,  but  fall  toward  tho  lower  part,  while  the  upper  strata 
generally  contain  but  very  few  of  them ;  in  which  case  they  contract 
still  further,  and  form  a  sort  of  pellicle,  called  the  buffi/  coat  of  the 
blood.  By  forcibly  compressing  the  clot,  the  greater  part  of  the 
liquid  serum  may  be  expressed  from  it. 

Serum  is  a  yellow,  slightly  viscid  fluid,  of  a  density  ranging  from 
1.02T  to  1.029:  it  has  a  slightly  aaline  taste,  and  coagulates  at 
about  168.8°,  which  property  it  owes  to  the  albumen. 

Several  saline  substances  prevent  the  coagulation  of  the  blood: 
as,  for  example,  sulphate  of  soda,  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potas- 
sium, nitrate  of  potassa,  borax,  etc.,;  and  the  proportion  of  these 
salts  must  be  about  J  of  the  weight  of  the  blood.  The  dilute  mine- 
ral acids  also  prevent  the  coagulation  of  blood,  but  impart  to  it  an 
oily  consistence.  A  temperature  of  86°  or  104°  appears  to  he  the 
most  favourable  for  coagulation,  while  cold  retards  it  considerably. 

Healthy  human  venous  blood  yields 

Coagulum 13.0 

Serum ^87^ 

100.0 
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§  1688.  Hematosin,  or  the  red  colouring  matter  of  blood,  has 
probably  not  yet  been  extracted  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  has  not 
been  obtained  crystallized.  In  order  to  obtain  it,  sulphuric  acid  is 
added,  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  to  blood  previously  defibrinated  by 
beating;  until,  by  the  coagulation  of  the  albuminous  substances,  the 
liquid  becomes  like  a  thick  broth  of  a  brown  colour.  This  mass 
being  diluted  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  filtered  through  mus- 
lin, and  compressed,  the  residue  is  treated  several  times  with  alco- 
hol acidulated  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  until  the 
liquid  has  lost  its  colour,  and  the  albuminous  matter  is  thus  almost 
completely  bleached.  The  alcoholic  liquor  is  supersaturated  by 
ammonia,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness ;  when  the  residue,  which 
is  composed  of  hematosin,  mixed  with  some  fatty  and  some  alkaline 
substances,  is  treated  successively  by  ether,  alcohol,  and  water, 
which  dissolve  the  foreign  substances  and  leave  the  colouring  mat- 
ter. It  is  then  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  ammonlacal  alcohol,  and 
again  separating  it  by  evaporation;  the  hematosin  remains  in  the 
form  of  a  blacbsh-red  amorphous  mass,  which  is  tasteless  and  ino- 
dorous, and  insoluble,  when  cold,  in  alcohol,  water,  or  ether ;  while  it 
dissolves  readily  in  alcoholic  solutions  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammo- 
nia, which  it  colours  intensely  red.  This  substance  contains  as 
much  as  10  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  appears  essential 
to  the  existence  of  the  globules. 

§  1689.  The  quantitative  analysis  of  blood  is  very  difficult,  and 
no  very  accurate  process  is  yet  known;  the  following  being  that 
most  generally  adopted  by  physiologists: 

The  blood  is  first  beaten  with  a  brush,  until  the  fibrin  is  separated 
as  perfectly  as  possible,  in  whitish  filaments,  which  are  carefully 
collected,  and  weighed,  after  being  washed,  on  a  cloth,  with  water, 
and  then  dried  at  212°  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  Three 
or  four  times  its  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda 
being  added  to  the  defibrinated  liquid,  in  order  to  prevent  the  alter- 
ation of  the  globules,  it  is  rapidly  filtered,  causing  bubbles  of  air 
to  pass  constantly  through  the  liquid  in  the  filter,  to  prevent  the 
globules  from  adhering  to  each  other.  In  this  particular  case,  the 
blood-globules  do  not  pass  through  the  filter,  and  the  sulphate  of 
soda  prevents  the  coagulation  of  the  small  quantity  of  fibrin  which 
may  still  remain  in  the  liquid.     The  globules  are  washed  with  a 
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solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  dried  in  vacuo,  and  then  treated  auc- 
cessively  with  ether  ivhich  dissolves  the  fatty  matter,  vrith  alcohol 
which  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  foreign  organic  matter,  and 
with  water  which  removes  the  sulphate  of  soda.  The  dried  globules 
are  insoluble  in  these  various  liquids,  and  undergo  no  change ;  and 
aftei*  being  again  dried,  they  are  weighed. 

This  being  done,  another  portion  of  the  same  blood  is  allowed  to 
coagulate  spontaneously,  and  the  crassamentum  being  separated  as 
completely  as  possible  from  the  serum,  they  are  weighed  sepa- 
rately. The  serum  is  then  evaporated  in  a  water-bath,  and  the 
residue  dried  at  212°  or  in  vacuo,  by  which  means  is  ascertained 
the  proportion  of  dry  substances  and  of  water  constituting  the  fluid. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  crass  amentum  is  perfectly  dried  at  212°,  and 
its  loss  of  weight  is  supposed  to  represent  the  water  of  the  serum 
which  was  contained  in  the  eoagulum;  when,  by  a  proportion 
founded  on  the  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  serum,  above 
given,  the  weight  of  the  serum  contained  and  the  weight  of  the 
solid  parts  of  the  serum  which  remained  in  the  dried  eoagulum  is 
ascertained.  The  latter  weight,  subtracted  from  that  of  the  dried 
eoagulum,  represents  the  united  weight  of  the  fibrin  and  globules, 
which  should  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  fibrin  and 
globules  obtained  separately  in  the  first  analysis.  The  fatty  sub- 
stances are  separated  from  the  dried  eoagulum  and  from  the  residue 
of  the  evaporation  of  the  serum  by  treating  them  with  ether. 

Lastly,  the  mineral  salts  are  obtained  by  incinerating  separately 
the  eoagulum  and  dried  serum,  and  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the 
ashes,  which  may  be  then  subjected  to  a  special  analysis,  if  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  blood  haa  been  operated  on.  By  subtracting  the 
weight  of  the  ashes  and  that  of  the  fatty  matter  found  in  the  serum 
from  the  weight  of  the  dried  serum,  and  taiing  into  account  the 
serum  interposed  in  the  eoagulum,  the  weight  of  the  albuminoid 
i  is  obtained,  added  to  a  small  quantity  of  other  organic 


§  1690.  Lymph  is  a  liquid  brought  from  all  the  organs  of  the 
body,  by  a  system  of  vessels  called  lym^phatic.  It  is  a  limpid, 
slightly  viscid  fluid,  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  coagulating 
spontaneously  like  iDlood.  Its  composition  resembles  that  of  fluid 
blood,  with  the  exception  of  the  coloured  corpuscles;  while  fibrin, 
albumen,  and  tho  saline  substances  peculiar  to  blood  are  also  found 
in  lymph. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  which  convey  the  lymph  from  the  intes- 
tines, perform,  during  digestion,  the  function  of  absorbing  the  fatty 
matters ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  lymph  at  this  time  acquires 
an  opaline  and  whitish  tinge,  resembling  milk.  The  name  of  chyle 
is  given  to  this  mixture  of  intestinal  lymph  with  the  fatty  matter. 
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and  the  lymphatics  of  the  iHtestine  havo  received  the  name  of  chy- 
liferous  or  lacteal  vessels,  from  their  function  of  conveying  the 
white  chyle. 

LIQUIDS  WHICH  APPEAR  TO  PLAT  A  PAET  IN  DIGESTION. 

§  1691.  Various  liquids  occur  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  animals, 
secreted  by  special  organs  enumerated  gl66T  et  seq.,  and  the  prin- 
cipal duty  of  which  appears  to  he  to  effect  the  solution  of  aliment- 
ary aubstancca  and  their  passage  into  the  blood.  Physiologists 
divide  them  into 

1st.  Saliva. 

2d.  Gastric  juice. 

3d.  Bile. 

4th.  Pancreatic  juice. 

5th.  Intestinal  juice. 
As  the  chemical  nature  of  these  various  fluids  is  far  from  being 
precisely  ascertained,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  general 
information  on  the  subject. 


§  1692.  Saliva,  the  liquid  which  moistens  the  mouth,  is  secreted 
by  peculiar  glands,  called  salivary,  in  various  quantities,  according 
to  the  wants  of  the  animal;  the  fluid  being  introduced  most  abun- 
dantly into  the  moath  during  mastication,  while  its  chief  function 
appears  to  be  to  assist  deglutition.  The  saliva,  as  it  exudes  from 
the  mouth,  is  a  ropy  and  opaline  fluid,  which,  when  allowed  to  rest, 
separates  into  an  upper  clear  and  fluid  portion,  and  a  lower  more 
viscid  portion,  in  which  swim  filaments  of  mucus  and  remains  of 
organic  substances.  The  density  of  saliva  is  but  little  greater  than 
that  of  water,  since  it  rarely  exceeds  1,008,  and  its  reaction  is  gene- 
rally slightly  alkaline.  It  precipitates  several  metallic  solutions, 
and  deposits,  at  the  boiling  point,  some  coagulated  principles.  Ab- 
solute alcohol  precipitates  from  saliva  a  peculiar  matter,  called  pty- 
alin,  to  which  physiologists  attribute  a  special  function,  because  it 
converts  starch  into  dextrin  in  a  pretty  short  space  of  time,  and 
subsequently  into  glucose  ;  but  this  property  is  known  to  belong  to 
all  albuminous  substances.  To  the  saliva  is  attributed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  deposits  which  adhere  to  the  teeth,  commonly  called 
dental  tartar,  but  which  consist  of  earthy  phosphates  and  carbon- 
ates, mixed  with  mucus  and  other  organic  substances  which  are  as 
yet  unknown. 

GASTRIC  JUICE. 

§1693,  The  gastric  juice  is  secreted  by  the  parietes  of  the 
stomach,  vaiying  in  quantity  with  that  of  the  food  to  be  digested; 
and  its  duty  is  to  effect  the  solution  of  nitrogenous  organic  sub- 
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stances,  for  it  appears  to  exert  no  action  on  fecula  or  fatty  matters, 
since  tie  latter  leave  the  stomach  without  any  remarkable  change, 
and  meet  in  the  intestine  only  the  fluids  which,  by  affecting  their 
solution  or  disaggregation,  enable  them  to  be  absorbed. 

When  freed  by  filtration  from  certain  mucUaginoua  substances 
and  organic  remains,  gastric  juice  ia  a  colourless  and  limpid  fluid, 
having  a  saline  taste,  and  a  feeble  but  peculiar  odour,  which  varies 
in  different  animals ;  and  it  always  exerts  a  decided  acid  reaction 
on  litmus.  It  may  be  preserved  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time  in  the  air,  and  without  losing  the  property  of  effecting  the 
solution  of  nitrogenous  alimentary  substances.  The  essential  con- 
stituents of  gastric  juice  are  alkaline  salts,  certain  organic  sub- 
Stances,  and  a  free  acid ;  the  whole  being  dissolved  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  which  forms  98  or  99  per  cent,  of  the  juice.  The 
salts  of  gastric  juice  are  chiefly  alkaline  chlorides  and  sulphates,  in 
which  soda  predominates,  the  phosphates  being  found  only  in  a 
very  small  proportion.  In  addition,  small  quantities  of  sulphate, 
carbonate,  and  phosphate  of  lime  are  also  met  with. 

Gastric  juice  is  divided  into  two  organic  compounds :  a  mucilagi- 
nous substance,  the  nature  and  functions  of  which  aro  not  deter- 
mined, and  a  special  nitrogenous  substance,  to  which  the  greatest 
share  in  the  phenomenon  of  digestion  is  attributed,  known  by  the 
names  of  chymosin,  pepsin,  and  gasteraee.  It  may  be  precipitated 
from  gastric  juice  by  alcohol  and  acetate  of  lead,  or  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  evaporation,  it  being  in  both  cases  obtained  in  an  amor- 
phous form,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  it  is  a 
simple  and  deflnite  substance. 

The  acidity  of  gastric  juice  appears  to  be  always  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  small  quantity  of  free  lactic  acid. 

When  meat,  cut  into  thin  slices,  ia  dipped  into  gastric  juice,  it  is 
seen,  at  first,  to  swell  and  become  translucent,  after  which  it  gra- 
dually disaggregates,  and  flnally  is  wholly  dissolved.  iFrom  this 
powerful  action  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  gastric  juice  would 
act  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach ;  but  they  are  covered  by  a  mucus, 
which  is  constantly  renewed,  and  preserves  them  from  contact  with 
the  juice;  while,  after  death,  this  mucus  becomes  putrid,  and  the 
gastric  juico  then  attacks  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 


§  1694.  Bile  is  a  liquid  secreted  by  the  liver,  and  collected  in 
a  special  receptacle,  the  gall-bladder,  placed  immediately  below  the 
secreting  organ. 

Bile  is  a  ropy  fluid,  in  man  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  of  a 
brownish-green  in  the  ox,  and  of  an  emerald-green  in  birds,  amphi- 
bious animals,  and  fishes.  It  has  a  peculiar  nauseous  smell  and  a 
bitter  taste.  When  poured  into  water,  it  flrst  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fluid,  but  dissolves,  on  stirring,  almost  wholly,  forming  a 
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frothy  liquor.  The  reaction  exerted  by  bile  on  organic  eoloua'ing 
matters  is  not  constant:  it  is  frequently  alkaline,  sometimes  neutral, 
and  sometimes  sensibly  acid.  Bile  soon  undergoes  a  change  in  the 
air,  and  putrefies,  emitting  a  very  disagreeable  odour ;  and  it  coa- 
gulates by  boiling.     Acids  effect  a  copious  precipitate  in  it. 

Although  bile  has  been  studied  by  a  great  number  of  chemista, 
they  are  not  yet  detennined  as  to  its  nature,  owing  to  the  great 
mobility  of  its  constituent  principles  in  the  presence  of  chemical 
agents. 

Bile  may  be  considered  as  a  soap,  with  soda  for  its  base,  and 
formed  by  two  acids,  called  eholic  and  choleic,  and  containing,  in  addi- 
tion, small  quantities  of  a  cry stalliz able  fatty  substance,  or  cholesterin, 
fatty  acids,  and  various  salts,  of  which  potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  and 
magnesia,  form  the  bases.  The  formula  of  eholic  acid,  which  con- 
stitutes the  greater  portion  of  bile,  is  OjjH^NOij ;  and  by  being  boiled 
■with  caustic  potassa,  it  is  converted  into  glycoeoU  CjHjNOj,  and  a 
new  acid,  called  eholalie,  C^H^gOg,!!© : 

C,,H^NO,i,=C,H,N04-FC^H3gO„HO+HO. 
But  if  the  boiling  be  prolonged  for  some  time,  the  eholalie  acid  is 
itself  converted  into  a  substance  of  a  resinous  appearance,  dyslyairt, 
to  which  the  formula  CjgH3jOj,2HO  has  been  assigned.     The  fol- 
lowing equation  represents  the  final  reaction: 

C,,H^NO„=  C^HgNO.-l-  O^H^gOg,  2H0. 

Cholalic  acid  crystallizes  readily  in  alcohol  or  in  ether,  the  for- 
mula of  its  crystals  being  C4gH,505,HO-|-5HO.  They  are  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  while  they  dissolve  readily  in  solutions  of 
the  caustic  alkalies  and  aUialine  carbonates,  but  the  salts  thus  formed 
do  not  crystallize  by  evaporation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  cholalic  acid  be  neutralized  by  potassa,  and  ether  added 
to  it,  colourless  needles  of  cholalate  of  potassa  KOjC^gHj^Og  are  de- 
posited. At  a  temperature  of  392°,  crystallized  cholalic  acid 
C43HgjOj,HO-|-5HO  is  converted  into  a  new  acid,  eholoidie 
CjgH350g,3HO ;  and  if  it  be  heated  to  570°,  it  is  changed  into  dysly- 
sin  OjgHj^O^jSHO;  water  only  being  parted  with  during  these  suc- 
cessive changes. 

The  second  acid  of  bile,  or  choleic  acid,  which  contains  a  large 
amount  of  sulphur,  has  hitherto  not  been  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity.  Boiling  alkaline  solutions  convert  it  into  cholalic  acid  and 
a  neutral  sulphuretted  substance,  taurin  CJi,1^S^0g,  remarliable 
for  its  beautiful  crystalline  forms.  Taurin  is  also  formed  by  boil- 
ing bile  with  chlorohydric  acid.  It  'is  a  substance  very  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  exerting 
no  action  on  coloured  r 
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Biliary  Calculi,  and  Qholesterin  CjjHjjO. 

§1695.  Concretions  of  diversified  forms  and  size,  cfblled  litiary 
eahuli,  are  frequently  developed  in  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary- 
ducts.  They  are  essentially  composed  of  a  fatty,  crystallizable 
substance,  cholesterin,  mixed  with  substances  of  a  resinous  appear- 
ance and  mucus.  When  the  powdered  calculi  are  treated  with 
boiling  alcohol,  and  the  liquid  is  bleached  bj  animal  black,  beautiful 
crystalline,  brilliant,  and  colourless  lamellse  of  cholesterin  separate 
on  cooling.  It  is  a  neutral,  insipid,  and  inodorous  substance, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold,  and  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It 
melts  at  278.6°,  being  decomposed  only  at  a  very  high  temperature, 
and  it  resists  the  action  of  alkaline  lixivi^e. 

Cholesterin  is  deposited  from  its  alcoholic  solutions  in  the  state 
of  hydrated  cholesterin,  which  loses  all  its  water  at  212°,  The 
composition  of  dried  cholesterin  corresponds  to  CggHj^O,  but  its  true 
formula  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  for  no  definite  compound  of 
it  is  known.  Chlorine  forms  products  of  substitution  with  it,  its 
action  stopping  at  quadriehlorinated  cholesterin  CjjHjjCl^O. 

PANCREATIC  JUICE. 

§  1696.  The  functions  of  the  pancreatic  juice  appear  to  be  to 
effect  the  disaggregation  of  fatty  substances,  and  to  enable  them  to 
pass  into  the  circulation,  (§  1669.)  In  fact,  by  mixing,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  100°  or  104°,  (which  is  that  of  warm-blooded  animals,) 
pancreatic  juice  with  oil,  butter,  or  fat,  these  substances  are  rapidly 
converted  into  an  emulsion,  and  yield  a  whitish  and  creamy  fluid; 
being,  moreover,  chemically  altered  and  separated  into  fatty  acids 
and  glycerin.  Of  all  the  various  fluids  in  the  animal  economy,  pan- 
creatic juice  is  the  only  one  which  exerts  this  remarkable  action  on 
fats. 

Pancreatic  juice  is  a  colourless,  adhesive  fluid,  which  becomes 
frothy  by  shaking,  and  constantly  displays  an  alkaline  reaction. 
Heat  coagulates  it  completely  into  a  single  mass,  in  which  respect 
it  closely  resembles  white  of  egg,  but  differs  from  it  in  many  special 
properties.  If  alcohol  be  poured  into  pancreatic  juice,  the  active 
coagulated  principle  is  precipitated,  but  is  wholly  redissolved  in  cold 
water,  even  after  desiccation,  while  the  white  of  egg,  when  coagulated 
by  alcohol,  is  insoluble  in  water.  In  addition  to  the  organic  sub- 
stances, pancreatic  juice  contains  alkaline  carbonates  and  chlorides, 
and  some  few  phosphates;  the  predominating  base  being  soda. 

INTESTINAL  JUICE. 

g  169T.  The  name  of  intestinal  juice  is  given  to  a  fluid  secreted 

by  the  intestinal  canal,  and  to  which  the  liquefaction  of  amylaceous 

and  ligneous  substances  is  partly  attributed ;  but  the  juice  has  hitherto 

not  been  obtained  separately,  being  always  mixed  with  other  tliges- 
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tive  juices.  Tlie  mixture  exhibits  sometimes  an  alkaline,  sometimes 
an  acid  reaction,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food ;  but  notiiing 
accurate  ia  known  concerning  its  composition. 


§  1698.  OhjU  is  the  fluid  contained  in  the  chjliferous  vessels. 
When  taken  from  the  thoracic  duet,  which  is  the  common  trunk  of 
these  vessels,  it  is  generally  clouded  and  milky;  its  reaction  being 
always  alkaline.  Its  opacity  is  owing  to  the  fatty  matter  which 
exists  in  it  as  an  emulsion;  and  the  microscope  detects  in  it  two 
kinds  of  colourless  globules,  some  of  which  are  fatty,  while  others 
constitute  a  peculiar  substance,  called  chyle-gUhuUa,  the  shape  of 
which  is  irregular. 

When  exposed  to  the  air,  chyle  soon  coagulates  and  divides  into 
two  portions:  a  colourless,  or  slightly  reddish  coagulum,  and  a 
colourless  liquid,  termed  serum  of  the  chyle;  the  fatty  matter  origin- 
ally in  suspension  collecting  on  the  surface  of  the  serum.  The 
coagulation  of  chyle,  like  that  of  the  blood,  is  owing  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  fibrin,  which  becomes  insoluble,  and  carries  with  it  other 
substances;  while  the  serum  chiefly  contains  albumen,  which  coagu- 
lates when  the  fluid  is  boiled.  The  relative  proportions  of  the 
coagulum  and  serum  are  very  variable,  according  to  the  species  of 
animal,  and,  above  all,  according  to  the  food.  The  chyle  of  a  horse 
yields  from  1.1  to  5.6  per  cent,  of  fresh  and  from  0.2  to  1.7  of  dried 
coagulum ;  while  that  of  the  dog  yields  from  1.3  to  5.7  of  the  same 
substance  when  moist,  and  from  0.2  to  0.6  when  dried. 

MILK. 
1 1699.  Milk  is  a  liquid  secreted  hy  special  glands,  called  mam- 
mary, in  the  females  of  animals,  after  delivery.     It  is  white  and 
opake,  and  serves  as  a  type  of  all  fluids  of  analogous  appearance, 
k  which  are  then  said  to  be  milky. 
\  'i'he  opacity  of  milk  is  owing  to  a 
I  multitude  of  small  fatty  globules,  of 
I  from  1  to  3  hundredths  of  a  milli- 
I  metre  in  diameter,  which  are  sus- 
1  pended  in  it  in  a  state  of  emulsion. 
I  These  globules  are  easily  seen  by 
I  examining  a  thin  film  of  milk  with 
I  a  microscope,  when  they  present 
I  the  appearance  represented  in  fig. 
I  689.     When  milk  is   allowed   to 
ist,  the  fatty  globules,  by  virtue 
their  low  specific  gravity,  rise 
I  to  the  surface,  and  form  a  coat  of 
Fig-  *j'*y-  cream. 

Ether  does  not  remove  the  fatty  gloubJes  by  simply  being  shaken 
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with  milk;  wliile,  if  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  be  added  to  it,  and 
the  liquid  be  then  boiled,  th.e  globules  unite,  and  may  be  dissolved  by 
ether.  If  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  sea-salfc 
lie  stirred  in  millc,  and  the  whole  then  filtered,  the  globules  are 
arrested,  and  the  fluid  which  passes  through  is  nearly  transparent. 

Milk  contains,  in  addition  to  the  fatty  aubstance,  a  nitrogenous 
substance,  which  we  shali  describe  under  the  name  of  casein,  and  to 
which  it  owes  its  principal  nutrient  qualities,  a  peculiar  sugar,  sugar 
of  milk,  albuminous  substances,  and  mineral  salts,  all  of  which 
exist  in  it  in  different  proportions,  not  only  in  the  different  species 
of  animals,  but  even  in  the  same  individual.  They  depend  greatly 
on  the  food,  the  greatest  variations  being  found  in  the  fatty  ma.tter, 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  same  quantity  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  milking.  The  transparent  part  of  milk,  or  whey,  is  much 
more  constant,  and  is  appreciably  the  same  in  the  different  periods 
of  the  same  milking.  The  fatty  globules,  collected  together,  form 
butter. 

Milk  is  habitually  alkaline,  but  it  soon  sours  in  the  air,  particu- 
larly in  warm  or  stormy  weather,  lactic  acid  being  developed,  which 
causes  the  coagulation  of  the  casein.  The  caseous  matter  separates 
in  clots,  carrying  with  it  the  fatty  globules ;  and  the  milk  is  then 
said  to  be  turned.  This  change  is  avoided,  without  injuring  the 
quality  of  the  milk,  by  the  addition  of  2  or  3  thousandths  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda;  wliHe  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  any  acid  will 
turn  it.  Fresh  milk  does  not  coagulate  by  boiling,  but  its  surface 
becomes  covered  with  white  pellicles  of  an  albuminous  substance, 
which  contains  the  fatty  globules ;  and  when  the  milk  boils,  these 
pellicles  prevent  the  escape  of  the  steam,  causing  the  liquid  to  boil 
over  if  the  vessel  be  not  removed  from  the  fire. 

§  1700.  An  accurate  analysis  of  miik  is  a  delicate  operation, 
requiring  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  milk  being  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  a  procelain  capsule  heated  in  a  water-bath,  the  residue 
is  dried  at  248°,  and  weighed;  the  weight  of  the  residue  reaching 
11  or  12  hundredths  in  cow's  milk  of  good  quality.  It  is  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  which  dissolves  only  the  fatty 
matter;  after  which  the  latter,  being  separated,  is  evaporated  and 
■weighed.  The  casein,  sugar  of  milk,  and  the  salts  remain  in  the 
residue  after  the  treatment  by  alcohol  and  ether,  and  are  weighed 
together  after  being  dried,  when  the  residue  is  incinerated,  and 
yields  the  mineral  salts,  by  subtracting  the  weight  of  which  from 
that  of  the  residue,  the  casein  and  sugar  of  milk  are  determined. 
The  sugar  is  more  accurately  determined  by  optical  experiments,  for 
it  possesses  considerable  rotatory  power  on  the  plane  of  polarization. 
For  this  purpose  the  rotatory  power  a  of  a  certain  weight  p  of  sugar 
of  milk,  dissolved  in  100  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  and  observed 
in  a  tube  0.3  m.  in  length,  being  first  ascertained,  a  certain  quantity 
of  fresh  milk  is  heated  to  10d°  or  120°,  and  treated  with  a  few  cubic 
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centimetrea  of  acetic  acid,  wliicli  coagulates  tlie  casein  and  fatty 
matter.  It  is  filtered,  and  some  cubic  centimetres  of  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead  ia  added,  which  precipitates  the  albmninoiia  sub- 
stances, thus  furnishing  a  perfectly  hmpid  liquid  after  filtering. 
The  rotatory  power  a'  of  this  liquid  in  the  tube  of  0.3  ni.  in  length 
being  ascertained,  the  proportion  x  of  sugar  contained  in  it  is  then 
given  by  the  proportion 

a:a'  wp-.x; 
in  which  x  does  not  represent  exactly  the  proportion  of  sugar  exist- 
ing in  100  cubic  centimetres  of  milk,  because,  before  subjecting  the 
liquor  to  optical  examina.tion,  several  liquids  were  added  to  the  milk, 
while,  if  the  quantity  of  the  liquids  added  be  exactly  known,  a  cor- 
rection can  be  made  which  furnishes  the  exact  proportion  of  sugar 
in  the  milk  subjected  to  analysis. 

The  casein  is  ascertained  differentially. 

§  1701.  The  richness  of  various  kinds  of  milk  in  fatty  matters 
may  be  ascertained  by  a  very  simple  experiment  with  a  small  in- 
strument called  a  lactoseope;  the  experiment  being  founded  on  the 
fact  that  the  degi'ee  of  opacity  of  various  kinds  of  milk,  reduced  to 
the  same  density,  is  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
fatty  matter  they  contain  in  suspension.  The  lactoseope  is  a  species 
of  small  opera-glass,  formed  by  two  plane  glasses,  which  may  be 
gradually  brought  into  contact  and  separated  by  means  of  a  very 
fine  screw,  the  separation  of  the  glasses  being  shown  by  a  circular 
graduation  marked  on  their  rims.  A  small  funnel  at  the  upper  part 
serves  for  the  introduction  of  the  milk  between  the  glasses,  while  on 
the  other  side  is  the  handle  of  the  apparatus.  When  the  glasses 
are  in  contact  and  the  division  marks  0,  the  milk  is  poured  into 
the  funnel,  the  glasses  being  separated  by  turning  the  movable 
mounting,  while  the  milk  falls  between  the  glasses.  The  experi- 
menter then  stands  before  a  candle  at  the  distance  of  about  1  metre, 
and  having  brought  the  glasses  together  until  the  flame  becomes 
distinctly  visible,  he  gradually  separates  them  until  the  exact  moment 
at  which  the  flame  ceases  to  be  visible.  The  relative  richness  in 
fatty  matters  of  various  samples  of  milk  is  given  with  sufficient 
accuracy  by  the  degrees  of  separation  of  the  glasses  at  tho  moment 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  flame. 

The  mineral  salts  contained  in  1000  parts  of  cow's  milk  have 
been  found  to  consist  of 

Phosphate  of  lime  1.805 

"  magnesia  0.170 

"  iron  0.032 

"  soda 0.225 

Chloride  of  sodium 1.350 

Carbonate  of  soda 0.115 

3.697 
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The  analyses  made  of  various  kinds  of  milk  have  furnished,  as  an 
uverage,  the  following  compositions : 

Cow.  ill.  Cost.         Mmb.         3Hl«li.       Huraaii. 

Water 87.4  90.5  82.0  89.6  66.3  88.6 

Butter 4.0  1.4  4.5  trace  14.8  2.6 

Sugar   of    milk    and 

Bolublesalts 5.0  6.4  4.5  8.T  2.9  4.9 

Casein,  albumen,  and 

insoluble  salts 3.6  1.7  9.0  1.7  16.0  3.9 

100.0   100.0   100.0    100.0   100.0   100.0 

§  1702.  The  first  milk  furnished  by  the  mammfe  after  delivery  is 
called  eohstrum,  and  differs  greatly  in  appearance  from  the  milk 
which  flows  some  days  subsequently,  being  less  fluid,  exhibiting  the 
consistence  of  serum,  and  showing  a  yellowish  colour,  while  the 
microscope  detects  in  it  globules  of  fat,  mucus,  and  irregularly 
shaped  granules.  To  the  colostrum  are  attributed  purgative  pro- 
perties, which  free  the  child  from  the  meconium  collected  in  its  in- 
testines. 

Sugar  of  Milh  G^^S>^,. 

%  1703.  Sugar  of  milk,  or  lactin,  is  extracted  by  pouring  into 
milk  an  acid  which  causes  the  coagulation  of  the  casein,  and  then 
filtering  and  evaporating  the  liquid  to  the  proper  degree  of  concen- 
tration, when  the  latter  gradually  deposits  sugar  of  mUk,  which 
forms  semi-transparent  and  very  hard  crusts  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  Sugar  of  milk  is  chiefly  prepared  in  Switzerland,  where 
the  fluids  which  remain  after  the  separation  of  the  butter  and 
casein  are  likewise  used  in  making  GruySre  cheese. 

The  taste  of  sugar  of  milk  is  sweet  and  agreeable,  and  mUk  owes 
its  sweetness  to  it.  It  rotates  toward  the  right.  Heated  to  248°, 
it  loses  2  equiv.  of  water  without  melting,  whOe  at  300°  it  loses 
3  equiv.,  and  its  composition  is  then  represented  by  the  formula 
CjiHijOjj,  which  is  also  the  case  when  it  is  combined  with  oxide  of 
lead.  Sugar  of  milk  dissolves  in  6  parts  of  cold,  and  2  parts  of 
boiling  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Diluto  acids 
convert  it  into  glucose ;  while  nitric  acid,  when  heated  with  it,  yields 
oxalic  and  mvicic  acids,  the  production  of  which  latter  distinguishes 
sugar  of  milk  from  the  other  sugars  we  have  described.  Sugar  of 
milk  undergoes  alcoholic,  lactic,  or  butyric  fermentation,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ferment  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
placed;  the  casein  and  albuminous  substances  producing  these 
various  fermentations.  If  fresh  milk  be  maintained  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  104°,  sugar  of  milk  undergoes  alcoholic  fermentation,  while 
if  the  milk  be  previously  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  the  casein 
is  changed  and  produces  lactic  fermentation.     It  should  be  re- 
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marked  that  the  elementary  composition  of  lactic  acid  CgHjO^jHO 
is  the  same  aa  that  of  sugar  of  milk;  and  it  may  therefore  be  sup- 
posed, that  in  lactic  fermentation  the  latter  merely  experiences  an 
isomeric  modification. 

Casein,  or  Caseum. 

§  1704,  In  order  to  separate  casein  from  milk,  a  certain  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  which  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with 
casein,  precipitated  in  clots,  and  carrying  with  it  the  greater  portion 
of  the  butyroua  matter.  The  precipitate  ia  collected  on  a  filter  and 
washed  with  distilled  water,  and  then  treated  with  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  which  dissolves  the  caseous  matter,  forming  a  syrupy 
and  cloudy  liquor.  If  this  he  kept  for  some  time  at  a  temperature 
of  68°  or  77",  the  fatty  substance  forms  a  coat  on  the  surface.  The 
inferior  aqueous  liquid  being  drawn  off  hy  a  siphon,  and  sulphuric 
acid  added  which  again  precipitates  the  casein,  the  latter  ia  boiled 
with  water  to  remove  the  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  portion  of  the  casein 
ia  dissolved,  which  must  be  precipitated  anew  by  carefully  saturating 
the  acid  liquid  with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  casein  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  then,  after  bemg  dried,  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  which  dissolve  the  balance  of  the  fatty  substances. 
The  casein  is  then  considered  as  pure,  although  it  possesses  no  cha- 
racter by  which  it  may  be  ascertained  to  be  a  simple  substance. 

Casein  is  a  white  substance,  resembling  in  appearance  coagulated 
but  pulverulent  albumen.  It  is  inodorous,  tasteless,  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  always  reddens  litmus,  although  it  is 
difficiilt  to  decide  if  this  reaction  be  peculiar  to  it.  It  dissolves  in 
alkaline  liquids,  from  which  acida  precipitate  it ;  and  nearly  all  the 
acids  precipitate  it  from  milk,  while  the  precipitate,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  casein  with  the  acid,  is  redissoJved  in  an  excess  of  the 
latter  acid.  The  sulphuric  and  chlorohydric  compounds  are  less 
soluble,  and  when  they  arc  decomposed  by  the  alkaline  carbonates, 
or  by  that  of  lime  or  baryta,  the  casein  diaaolves  and  combines  with 
a  portion  of  the  baae. 

Manufacture  of  Butter. 

§1705.  Butter  which  is  merely  the  aggregation  of  the  fatty 
globules  of  milk,  is  obtained  from  the  cream  which  forms  on  the 
surface  of  this  fluid  when  it  is  allowed  to  rest.  The  cream  is 
poured  into  machines  called  churns,  the  forms  of  which  vary  in 
different  countries ;  one  of  the  best  being  a  amall  barrel,  having 
internally  a  dasher  revolving  on  an  axia.  The  dasher  is  rapidly 
turned,  when  the  small  fatty  globules  of  the  milk  adhere  to  each 
other,  and  form,  after  some  time,  grains  of  butter,  which  separate 
from  the  watery  fluid,  or  buttermilk^  containing  the  caaein,  sugar  of 
milk,  and  other  soluble  principles.     The  churn  is  then  stopped,  the 
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lid  romovcd,  and  replaced  bj  a,  covering  of  thin  muslin  stretcliod 
over  -wire-ganze.  After  churning  slowly  for  a  short  time,  nearly 
all  the  buttermilk  flows  out,  and  freah  water  being  aabstitnted  for 
it,  the  churn  is  again  set  in  motion;  which  waahings  are  repeated 
dntil  the  water  comes  out  perfectly  clear,  when  the  butter  is  removed 
from  the  chum.  Pure  butter  may  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of 
margarin,  olein,  and  small  quantities  of  butyrin,  caprin,  and 
caproin. 

The  excellence  of  butter  depends  not  only  on  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  but  alao  on  its  manufacture,  aince  it  is  essential  to  use  fresh 
cream,  which  can  only  be  done  on  large  farms,  for  in  small  ones  it 
is  necessary  to  save  the  cream  of  several  days  to  have  enough  for  a 
churning.  Butter  will  keep  longer  when  well  freed  from  butter- 
milk, since  the  caseous  and  albuminous  principles  of  the  latter 
change  first,  and  produce  acid  fermentations,  which  separate  the 
butyric  acid  and  other  volatile  acids,  imparting  to  the  butter  a  disa- 
greeable, rancid  taste.  The  decomposition  of  these  substances  is 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  by  salting  the 
butter. 

Manufacture  of  Oheese. 

§1706.  Cheese  is  a  mixture,  in  different  proportions,  of  coagu- 
lated caseous  matter  and  butter,  and  is  genersJly  prepared  from 
skimmed  mOk,  which  has  consequently  lost  the  greater  part  of  its 
fatty  substances.  When  sufficiently  compressed  it  is  hard,  trans- 
lucent, yellowish,  and  possessing  a  greaay  lustre,  due  to  the  butter  it 
contains,  and  which  may  be  easily  separated  from  it  by  ether.  The 
caseous  matter  separates  in  the  form  of  cheese,  when  milk  is  left 
for  some  time,  and  at  a  slightly  elevated  temperature,  in  contact 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  young  calves,  called 
rennet.  The  active  principle  of  the  rennet  is  called  chymosin,  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  isolated  with  certainty,  and  nothing  accurate  is 
known  concerning  its  manner  of  action.  By  maintaining  the  tem- 
perature at  77°  or  86°,  the  caseous  matter  sets  into  mass,  which  is 
constantly  agitated  for  some  time  until  it  becomes  sufficiently  solid ; 
after  which  it  is  placed  on  a  cloth,  in  a  mould,  and  allowed  to  drain. 
If  a  hard  cheese,  and  one  that  will  keep  for  a  long  time  is  desired, 
the  substance  is  pressed  in  the  mould,  so  as  to  drive  out  the  greater 
portion  of  the  liquid.  The  cheeses  are  then  laid  on  hoards  in  a 
room,  and  left  there  for  some  time,  their  surface  being  frequently 
sprinkled  with  common  salt. 

The  various  kinds  of  cheese  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  milk 
used  in  their  manufacture,  the  proportion  of  cream  left  in  it,  and 
lastly,  on  the  method  employed  for  its  manufacture. 
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EXCEPTIONS  OF  THE  ANIMAL  ECONOMY. 


§  1707.  A  great  number  of  products,  which  have  e 
lation,  are  rejected  from  the  body  of  the  animal.  The  water  which 
existed  ia  the  food  or  drink,  or  that  which  was  formed  by  the  che- 
mical reactions  which  take  place  in  the  animal  economy,  are  ex- 
pelled, either  in  the  urine,  or  in  the  excrement  or  fcBces  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  or  hy  perspiration,  or  lastly,  in  the  state  of  vapour, 
with  the  heated  gases  which  escape  from  the  air-passages  in  the  act 
of  respiration.  The  urine  contains  solid  substances  in  solution, 
which  arise  from  the  -various  chemical  reactions  effected  by  vital 
action ;  while  the  excrements  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  composed 
of  insoluble  substances  and  substances  in  solution  in  water.  Lastly, 
gases,  called  intestinal,  frequently  escape  from  the  intestinal  canal, 
which  are  formed  in  the  chemical  reactions  ensuing  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines. 

We  shall  successively  describe, 

1st.  The  urine  of  animals. 

2d,  The  excrements,  or  faeces. 

3d.  The  intestinal  gases. 

4th,  The  sweat. 

5th.  The  gaseous  products  formed  by  the  act  of  respiration. 
The  latter  products  having  already  been  described,  the  first  four 
only  will  occupy  our  attention. 

tmiNE. 

§1T08.  The  urine  is  formed  from  the  blood,  by  an  analysis  of 
this  fluid  in  the  kidneys ;  and  its  composition  varies  in  different 
animals,  the  difference  depending  chiefly  on  the  food.  In  the  car- 
nivorous mammiferfe,  the  urine  contains,  in  addition  to  mineral 
salts,  albuminous  and  mucilaginous  matter,  and  two  substances  of 
which  we  have  not  yet  spoken,  urea  and  uric  acid.  Urea  often 
constitutes,  of  itself  alone,  more  than  one-half  of  the  solid  sub- 
stances. The  urine  of  herbivorous  animals  contains  much  less  urea, 
while  its  place  is  occupied  hj  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  peculiar 
acid,  called  Mppuric.  The  urine  of  all  the  mammiferse  in  a  state 
of  inanition  is  similar,  and  resembles  that  of  animaJs  fed  on  meat, 
which  might  be  expected,  since  the  life  of  an  animal  in  a  state  of 
inanition  is  supported  at  the  expense  of  its  own  substance.  Birds 
and  fishes  have  no  particular  apparatus  for  the  escape  of  the  urine, 
which  is  voided  with  their  excrement.  The  urine  of  the  batrachians, 
of  frogs  for  example,  is  very  liquid,  and  contains  only  a  tra.ce  of  urea, 
while  that  of  reptiles  is  nearly  solid,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  uric 
acid. 

The  quantity  of  urine  voided  by  the  same  mammiferous  animal 
varies  with  its  food,  and  even  changes  with  the  same  food,  accord- 
ing to  the  BuiTounding  temperature,  a  condition  of  repose  or  mo- 
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tion,  and  the  pathological  state  of  the  subject.  The  volume  of  urine 
evacuated  is  in  iaverse  proportion  to  the  perspiration:  thus,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  the  urine  is  more  copious  in  winter  than 
in  summer,  and  in  cold  more  so  than  in  hot  climates.  The  chemi- 
cal composition  of  lu-jne  is  not  leas  variable  in  the  same  individual, 
that  formed  during  digestion  being  always  more  rich  in  urea.  On 
an  average,  an  adult  man  forms,  in  24  hours,  30  to  40  gm.  of  urea, 
which  are  evacuated  with  the  urine. 

We  shall  describe,  with  some  minuteness,  the  principal  organic 
substances  found  in  the  urine  of  animals,  these  substances  being 
interesting,  not  only  to  the  physiologist,  but  also  to  the  chemist, 
since  they  assist  in  the  production  of  many  curioua  metamorphoses. 

§  1709.  Urea  is  obtained  by  evaporating  fresh  urine  until  it  is 
reduced  to  ^-^  of  its  volume,  allowing  it  to  cool,  and  gradually  adding 
nitric  entirely  free  from  nitrous  acid,  until  no  more  precipitate  is  er- 
ected ;  when  the  urea  thus  forms  a  compound  with  the  acid,  nitrate 
of  urea,  which  is  very  slightly  soluble  when  cold,  and  is  deposited  in 
small  coloured  crystals.  They  are  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  and,  after  being  expressed  between 
blotting-paper,  are  redissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  liquid 
boiled,  for  a  few  momenta,  with  animal  charcoal,  deprived  of  its 
calcareous  salts  by  cMorohydric  acid;  when  the  salt  is  again  al- 
lowed to  crystallize,  by  cooling.  The  nitrate  of  urea  is  obtained 
perfectly  pure  after  several  crystallizations,  and  is  then  decomposed 
by  carbonate  of  baryta,  which  sets  the  urea  free,  and  with  the  nitrate 
of  baryta  first  formed  remains  in  the  liquid.  The  latter  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  urea  alone,  depositing  it  again  on  cooling,  or  by  eva- 
poration, in  long  prismatic  crystals. 

Urea  may  also  be  artificially  produced  by  combining  cyanic  acid 
CjNOjHO  with  ammonia  NH^;  the  composition  of  cyanate  of  am- 
monia (NH3,H0),C2N0  being  identical  with  that  of  urea  CsH^NA, 
and  being,  when  left  in  water,  immediately  converted  into  its  iso- 
meric substance,  urea.  The  following  process,  founded  on  the  above, 
furnishes  the  means  of  obtaining  large  quantities  of  very  pure  urea : 
Cyanate  of  potassa  is  first  formed,  by  heating  to  a  nascent  red-heat, 
in  a  retort,  a  mixture  of  28  parts  of  dried  prussiate  of  potash  and 
14  of  binoside  of  manganese,  (§  1504 ;)  after  which  it  is  dissolved  in 
water,  treated  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  again  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  cyanate  of  am- 
monia converted  into  urea,  and  leaves  sulphate  of  potassa.  The 
alcoholic  liquor,  when  evaporated,  yields  beautiful  crystals  of  urea. 

Urea  is  a  colourless,  inodorous  substance,  of  a  fresh  taste,  very 
soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol,  and  almost  insoluble  in  ether. 
Its  solutions  do  not  act  upon  litmus,  although  it  combines  with  a 
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great  number  of  acids,  ami  forms  crjstallizable  salts  wliich  exhibit 
the  ssune  rules  of  composition  as  the  organic  alkalies.  There  is, 
however,  tliis  difference  between  urea  and  the  alkaloids,  that  it  does 
not  combine  indiscriminately  with  all  tie  acids :  thus,  it  forma  no 
compound  with  lactic  acid,  the  acid  properties  of  which  are,  never- 
theless, well  marked.  It  melts  at  248°  without  change,  being  at  a 
higher  temperature  decomposed  into  ammonia,  which  is  disengaged, 
and  into  eyanuric  acid,  which  remains  in  the  retort ;  and  if  it  be 
further  heated,  the  eyanuric  acid  is  converted  into  its  isomeric  mo- 
dification, cyanic  acid,  which  passes  over  in  distillation.  The  nrea 
is  in  this  way  separated  into  ammonia  NHj,  and  into  cyanic  acid 
C3N0,H0 ;  and  if  these  products  are  united  in  water,  they  again 
form  urea.  A  certain  quantity  of  urea  is  always  formed  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  because  the  cyanic  acid,  at  the  moment  of  distil- 
lation, meets  with  the  ammonia  evolved  during  the  first  period  of 
its  decomposition. 

Urea  combines  with  several  metallic  oxides,  particularly  with  the 
oxide  of  lead,  which  it  dissolves ;  and  it  also  forms  definite  and  crystal- 
lizable  compounds  with  chloride  of  sodium,  chlorohydrate  of  ammo- 
nia, corrosive  sublimate,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  other  substances. 
Hyponitrio  acid  soon  destroys  urea,  by  decomposing  it  into  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrogen,  and  moist  chlorine  produce  the  same  effect. 

Nitrate  of  mercury  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  likewise  decomposes 
nrea,  at  the  boiling  point,  into  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen;  and  as 
the  other  components  of  urine  do  not  disengage,  carbonic  acid  under 
the  same  circumstances,  this  reaction  may  be  used  for  ascertaining 
very  exactly  the  quantity  of  nrea  in  a  sample  of  urine,  by  collecting 
the  carbonic  acid  in  a  weighed  bulb-apparatus  containing  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  caustic  potassa;  the  increase  of  weight  of  the 
apparatus,  multiplied  by  the  number  1.371,  giving  the  weight  of  the 
urea. 

A  solution  of  urea,  heated  to  284°  in  a  glass  tube  hermetically 
closed,  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  taking  up  the 
elements  of  4  equiv.  of  water : 

C2H,N,02+4H0 =2[(NHs,H0),  C  0^]. 

A  prolonged  ebullition  with  the  caustic  alkalies  or  mineral  acids 
effects  the  same  decomposition,  which  also  ensues  in  urea  dissolved 
in  urine,  when  the  latter  is  left  to  rest  for  several  days;  the  albu- 
minous substances  contained  in  it  exerting  a  special  kind  of  fer- 
mentation on  the  urea.  In  consequence  of  this  decomposition,  pu- 
trefied urine  is  highly  ammoniacal. 

Nitrate  of  urea  is  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  urea  with 
nitric  acid,  and  we  have  mentioned  that  it  is  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  small  crystals  when  nitric  acid  is  poured  into  a  concentrated 
solution  of  urea.    If  heat  be  applied,  the  nitrate  of  nrea  crystallizes 
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on  cooling  in  beautiful  crystals,  o£  the  formula  (0jH^NjO3,HO),NO5, 
and  wMcS  dissolve  in  10  times  their  weight  of  cold  water. 

Oxalate  of  urea  is  still  less  soluble  in  cold  water  than  the  nitrate, 
and  its  formula  k  {G,'a,T^fi,,nO),C,Og._ 

Urea  absorbs  immediately  chlorohydric  acid  gas,  and  is  converted 
into  the  ehlorohydrate  CaH^N^OjiHCl,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

Xfrio  Acid  C,oIIiN,0,. 

§  1710.  Healthy  human  urine  generally  contains  1  part  of  uric 
aeid  for  every  30  parts  of  urea;  which  quantity  may  vary  according 
to  the  food.  Uric  aicid  being  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  is  often  de- 
posited during  the  cooling  of  urine,  in  the  form  of  small  granular  crys- 
tals, generally  of  a  red  colour.  The  excrement  of  birds  and  serpents 
contains  very  considerable  quantities  of  it;  and  guano*  which  has 
been  used  during  the  last  few  years  as  a  manure,  and  is  merely  the 
excrement  of  sea-birds,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  uric  acid. 

In  the  laboratory,  uric  acid  is  generally  obtained  from  the  excre- 
ment of  the  boa  serpent.  The  powdered  excrement  being  heated 
with  a  solution  of  potassa,  which  dissolves  the  urio  acid  and  some 
other  substances,  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  an  excess  of  chlorohydric 
acid  added,  when  the  uric  acid  is  almost  wholly  piecipit^ted,  since 
it  requires  about  1000  parts  of  water  for  solution  The  acid  is 
purified  by  dissolving  it  several  times  in  alkalies  and  pieeipitating 
it  by  chlorohydric  acid. 

Pure  uric  a«id  forma  small  crystalline  lamellae,  white  loft  to  the 
touch,  inodorous,  and  tasteless:  it  feebly  leddens  litmus,  and  com- 
bines with  all  bases,  the  alkaline  urates  alone  being  soluble.  The 
acid  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

§1711.  Oxidizing  reagents  decompose  uric  acid  m  a -(ciy  remark- 
able manner,  producing  many  new  substances,  of  which  we  can  here 
only  give  a  superficial  description. 

By  heating  water  containing  uric  acid  in  suspension  with  bin- 
oxide  of  lead,  the  uric  acid  dissolves  with  a  copious  evolution  of  car- 

*  Bunzeii  gives  the  foUowiag  as  the  average  oomposition  of  the  finer  qualities 
of  guauu ; 

Urate  of  ammoiu'i  9  0 

Osalate  of  ammonia  10  b 

Oxalate  of  lime  7  0 

Phosphate  of  ammonia  '  0 

Double  phosphate  of  mf^eiia  and  a 
Sulphate  ot  potasi 
Salphate  of  hoda 
Chlorohydraie  of  a 

Phosphate  of  lime  i^  ^ 

Clay  and  aand  '  1  7 

Water  and  undeteinnnable  oiganic  substani^is  85  ■! 

100.0 
The  rcEuit  ia  calculated  from  numerous  analyses  of  different  kinds  of  guano, 
made  by  various  chemists. —  TF.  L.  F. 
Vol.  IL— 8  0 
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bonic  acid,  and  the  liquid  dopoaits,  on  cooling,  a  neutral  substance 
CjHjNjOg,  which  has  already  been  found  in  the  liquor  amnii  of  the 
cow,  and  named  allanMn.  It  crystallizes  in  white  prisms,  much 
more  soluble  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water,  and,  when  heated  with 
nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrate  of  urea ;  while 
it  forms  chlorobydrate  of  urea  with  ehlorohydric  acid;  a  peculiar 
acid  CiflHjK^Og,  called  allanturio,  being  formed  simultaneously  in 
both  cases,  which  is  also  produced  when  uric  acid  or  allantoin  is 
boiled  with  water  and  binoxide  of  lead. 

If  uric  acid  be  heated  with  4  times  its  weight  of  nitric  acid  of 
the  density  1.4,  the  former  dissolves  with  effervescence,  and  the 
liquid  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  crystallized  substance, (f^foxaw  OgH^NjO,,, 
which  reddens  litmus.  This  substance,  treated  when  cold  by  alkalies, 
is  converted  into  an  acid  C^HNO^  called  alloxanic,  which  crystal- 
lizes in  aciculse,  and  forms  perfectly  well-defined  salts.  The  allox- 
anate  of  baryta,  which  may  be  directly  prepared  by  heating  to  140° 
a  mixture  of  alloxan  and  an  excess  of  baryta,  is  decomposed  at  the 
boiling  point  into  carbonate  of  baryta  and  a  new  salt  of  baryta, 
mesoxalate  of  laryta  2BaO,C304,  from  which  the  mesoxalic  acid 
may  be  separated  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  formula  of  crystallized 
mesoxalic  acid  is  CjO^jSHO ;  its  2  equivalents  of  water  being  basic, 
and  the  anhydrous  acid,  as  it  exists  in  the  salts,  containing  only 
carbon  and  oxygen. 

Alloxanic  acid  alone,  when  boiled  for  some  time  with  water,  gives 
ofl"  carbonic  acid,  and  is  separated  into  two  substances :  leueotwiHo  aeid 
CcHaNjOg,  which  is  almost  wholly  precipitated  in  small  granular 
crystals  during  the  cooling  of  the  liquid;  and  diffiuan  CpH^NjO,,  a 
neutral  substance,  highly  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  yielding  alloxan  when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 

Lastly,  when  a  solution  of  alloxan  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of 
ammonia,  a  yellow  nitrogenous  acid  is  formed,  called  myeomelinic 
aeid  ^\^ii^fiii0  almost  insoluble  in  cold  and  very  slightly  soluble 
in  boilmg  water.     It  forms  yellow  salts  with  bases. 

We  have  shown  that  by  heating  uric  acid  with  4  times  its  weight 
of  nitric  acid,  alloxan  CgH^NjOn,  is  obtained ;  and  if  the  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  be  doubled,  and  the  action  prolonged,  or  if  the  alloxan 
be  heated  with  this  acid,  a  new  substance,  ^arafiami;  acid  Q^^O^fiiKO 
is  formed,  which  remains  in  solntioo,  but  is  deposited  by  evaporation 
in  colourless  crystalline  lamellEC.  Parabanic  acid  heated  with  an 
excess  of  ammonia  is  converted  into  oxalurio  acid  CgNjHgOj,HO 
which  is  itself,  by  continued  boiling  with  water,  separated  into  oxalic 
acid  and  oxalate  of  urea. 

By  causing  sulphurous  acid  and  ammonia  to  act  successively  on 
alloxan,  a  new  acid  of  a  very  complicated  compt^ition  is  produced, 
called  thionuria  acid  OgHjN'gOijSj.  For  this  purpose,  cold  sulphurous 
acid  is  added  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  alloxan,  until 
the  latter  smells  of  the  acid :  after  which  it  is  saturated  with  carbonate 
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of  aDunonia,  caustic  ammonia  ia  added,  and  the  whole  boiled,  when 
the  thionui'ate  of  ammonia  crystallizes  on  cooling.  By  pouring 
acetate  of  lead  into  a  solution  of  this  salt,  thionurate  of  lead  is  pre- 
cipitated, which,  when  decomposed  by  sulf  hydric  acid,  yields  free 
tluonurio  acid,  crystallizing  in  small  aciculas  which  redden  litmus. 

If  chlorohydric  acid  be  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  thionurate 
of  ammonia,  very  fine  silky  needles  of  a  new  substance,  uramil 
CgHjNjO,,  are  deposited,  which,  though  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  aJmost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  dissolve  readily  in  am- 
monia. The  ammoniacal  solution  turns  of  a  reddish-purple  coloui' 
ia  the  aii',  and  then  deposits  green  crystalline  aciculse  of  a  metallic 
lustre.     Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  alloxan. 

By  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  thionurate  of  ammonia, 
we  do  not  obtain  uramil,  but  uramilie  acid  C^gHi^NjOu,  which  is 
deposited  by  evaporation  in  a  water-bath  in  the  form  of  prismatic 
crystals  or  sillty  aciculse,  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water,     Uramifio  acid  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  bases. 

By  treating  uric  acid  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine,  or 
boiling  it  with  32  parts  of  water,  and  adding  nitric  acid  by  drops 
until  the  uric  acid  is  dissolved,  it  is  converted  into  a  neutral  sub- 
stance, alloxantin  CjHjN^On,,  which  is  deposited  by  evaporation  of 
the  liquid  in  colourless  or  slightly  yellowish  crystals,  turning  red  by 
contact  with  the  air  and  in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  and  assuming 
a  metallic  lustre.  Oxidizing  reagents  convert  alloxantin  into 
alloxan,  and  the  former  is  also  obtained  by  treating  alloxan  with 
reducing  substances,  particularly  with  sulf  hydric  acid,  protochloride 
of  tin,  or  by  zinc  in  the  presence  of  chlorohydric  acid. 

When  alloxan  is  converted  into  alloxantin  by  sulf  hydric  acid,  the 
liquid,  by  being  boiled,  still  maintaining  the  current  of  sulfhydric 
gaa,  furnishes  a  new  acid,  dialurie  acid  CgH^NjOg,  which  is  deposited 
in  crystals  on  cooling,  and  posse^es  active  acid  properties. 

The  majority  of  the  products  derived  from  uric  acid  produce,  in 
the  presence  of  ammonia,  a  neutral  substance,  miirexid  CuHgNjOg, 
remartable  for  its  beautiful  rose  colour.  In  order  to  prepare  it 
readily,  1  part  of  alloxan  and  27  parts  of  alloxantin  are  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  when  the  liquid. has  cooled  to  158°,  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  added,  but  not  in  excess.  The  liquid  then  deposits 
crystals  of  murexid,  which  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  while  it 
turns  it  of  an  intense  purple  colour.  Its  crystals  are  red  and  dis- 
play the  greenish  reflection  of  the  wings  of  the  Spanish  fly;  it  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Murexid  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies  and  acids  into  several 
products,  among  which  may  be  distinguished  alloxan,  alloxantin,  and 
a  new  crystalline  substance,  murexan  CjH^NjOs,  crystallizing  in 
small  silky,  colourless  spangles,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  and  ammoniacal  vapours,  it  assumes  a  beautiful 
red  colour,  and  is  converted  into  murexid ;  exhibiting  a  phenomenon 
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analogous  to  that  of  colourless  orein,  whicli  under  the  same  ckcum- 
stances  is  converted  into  coloured  orcein. 

On  evaporating  rapidly  by  boiling  a  solution  of  alloxantin  in 
cMorohydric  acid,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  the  liquid  deposits  crys- 
tals of  a  new  acid,  called  allituria  acid  CgH^N^OgiHO-  If  dilute 
nitric  be  substituted  for  the  chlorohydric  acid,  and  the  liquid  be 
treated  with  sulfhydrie  acid  ss  soon  as  the  alloxantin  is  dissolved, 
alloxaii  is  deposited ;  and  when  the  liquid  is  decanted  and  mixed 
with  nitric  acid  it  deposits  an  ammoniaeal  salt,  formed  by  a  new 
aflid,  called  diUturic,  the  composition  of  which  is  as  yet  unknown. 

§  1T12.  The  rapid  enumeration  of  the  numerous  products  derived, 
thus  far,  from  nric  acid,  proves  very  clearly  the  extreme  mobility 
of  certain  organic  molecular  groupings. 

Eippuric  Acid  C,sHjNO„HO. 

§  1713.  Hippuric  acid  exists  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals 
and  of  young  children.  It  is  prepared  by  evaporating  the  fresli 
urine  of  a  horse  to  |  of  its  volume,  and  adding  chlorohydric  acid ; 
when  the  liquid,  on  being  left  to  itself,  deposits  coloured  crystals  of 
impure  hippuric  acid.  They  are  redissolved  in  boiling  water,  when 
the  liquid,  after  being  bleacned  by  animal  charcoal,  deposits  white 
prismatic  crystals  of  very  pure  hippuric  acid,  on  cooling.  Hippuric 
acid  ia  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  and  dissolves 
freely  in  alcohol,  but  is  almost  insoluble  in  ether;  and  it  forms, 
with  bases,  salts  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  crystalline  forms. 
Under  many  circumstances,  hippuric  yields  benzoic  acid.  When 
heated,  it  iirst  melts,  and  is  then  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  cyano- 
hydrio  acid,  and  a  copious  sublimation  of  benaoic  acid,  besides  se- 
veral other  subatances,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  known. 

If  a  fiolntion  of  hippuric  acid  be  boiled  with  powerful  acid 
-  hippuric  acid  undergoes  a  veiy  remarkable  d 
mentioned,  (§1663,)  being  separated  into  glycocoll  and  benzoic 

Ci^H,N0„H0+2HO=C„H,O3,HO+C,IIjN03,H0. 

Hippuric  aci 
oxidizing 
with  brown  oxi 


.ds,  the 


ic  acid : 


;id  also  furnishes  benzoic  acid  when  it  is  treated  with 
1,  for  example,  by  boiling  its  aqueous  solution 
:ide  of  lead,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of 
carbonic  acid  being  disengaged  at  the  same  time. 
Benzoic  acid  is  also  formed  when  it  ia  heated  with  sulphuric  acid 
at  a  temperature  exceeding  248°. 

Lastly,  under  the  influence  of  cei^ain  fei'menta,  hippuric  acid  is 
decomposed,  and  yields  benzoic  acid.  These  ferments  naturally 
exist  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals;  and  if  the  urine  of  a 
horse  be  allowed  to  become  putrid,  and  be  then  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  a  copious  crystallization  of  benzoic  acid  is  separated. 
This  furnishes  an  iconomical  method  of  preparing  this  acid,  which 
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is  also  frequently  found,  ready  formed,  though  in  small  quantities, 
in  the  urine  of  the  herbiyorte. 

Reciprocally,  benzoic  acid  is  readily  converted,  in  the  animal 
economy,  into  hippuric  acid ;  and,  after  eating  a  email  quantity  of 
benzoic  acid  mixed  with  our  food,  we  shall  find  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine  arising  from  the  digestion  of  this 
food.  Healthy  human  urine  almost  always  contains  a  very  small 
quantity  of  hippuric  acid. 

ANALYSIS  OF  URINE. 

§  1714.  The  substances  generally  looked  for  in  human  urine  are 
urea,  uric  acid,  and  the  salts ;  the  other  principles,  such  as  creatin, 
hippuric  acid,'  and  albuminous  substances,  generally  existing  in  a 
quantity  too  small  to  allow  of  their  accurate  quantitative  determi- 
nation. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  urea,  the  ui-ine  is  evaporated  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, and  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  urea,  to- 
gether with  a  small  quantity  of  unknown  matter,  while  the  uric 
acid,  urates,  and  mineral  salts  remain  in  the  residue.  It  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  treated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  dilate  nitric  acid,  and  again  evaporated,  when  nitrate  of 
urea  remains  and  is  weighed.  It  is,  however,  always  to  be  feared 
that  some  of  the  urea  may  be  destroyed  during  the  evaporation, 
because  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  may  be  formed  by  the  reac- 
tion of  foreign  organic  matters  on  nitric  acid,  and  we  have  shown 
(1 1709)  that  nitrous  acid  readily  destroys  urea.  It  is  therefore 
much  more  exact  to  determine  the  urea  by  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  which  is  evolved  when  a  known  weight  of  urine  is  decomposed 
by  a  mixed  solution  of  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  mercury.  (§  1709.) 

The  uric  acid  is  separated  by  pouring  chlorohydric  acid  on  the 
residue  of  urine  which  did  not  dissolve  in  the  alcohol,  and  treating 
it  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  weak  alcohol,  when  the  mineral  salts 
are  wholly  dissolved,  while  the  uric  acid  alone  remains,  and  is 
weighed  after  desiccation. 

The  mineral  salts  are  obtained  by  evaporating  another  portion 
of  urine  and  incinerating  the  residue.  Tho  alteration  which  the 
original  salts  may  have  undergone  by  roasting  must  necessarily  be 
taken  into  account. 

We  have  said  that  urea  forms  more  than  one-half  of  the  residue 
after  the  evaporation  of  the  urine ;  and  as  this  substance  contains 
about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  nitrogen,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  food  will  be  included  in  it.  The  proportion  of 
urea  and  uric  acid  is  much  greater  when  animal  food  is  used  than 
when  the  subject  feeds  on  vegetables. 

§  1715.  In  various  diseases  the  urine  is  greatly  changed,  and  ren- 
ders the  physician  valuable  assistance  in  the  diagnosis  of  aitera- 
tions.which  have  taken  place  in  the  economy.     In  a  peculiar  disease 
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called  diabetes  mdlitus,  the  urine  is  loaded  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  fermentable  sugar,  called  diabetic  sugar,  which  appeara  to  be 
identical  ivith  glucose.  Persons  affected  with  this  disease  suffer 
constantly  from  thirst,  drink  largely,  and  pass  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  urine.  The  sugar  is  separated  by  evaporating  the  urine  in  a 
water-bath,  and  treating  the  residue  with  weak  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  saccharine  matter.  The  liquid  is  bleached  by  animal 
charcoal,  concentrated  by  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of  sjrup, 
and  kept  for  a  long  time  at  a  low  temperature ;  when  the  sugar  is 
deposited  in  the  shape  of  little  pyramids,  which  are  washed  with 
absolute  alcohol,  and  purified  by  recrystalUzation. 

The  proportion  of  sugar  in  diabetic  urine  may  be  ascertained  very 
exactly  by  optical  experiments.     (See  note  to  page  478.) 

CALCULI  OP  THE  BLADDER. 

§  1716.  Concretions,  which  sometimes  attain  a  considerable  size, 
are  frequently  found  in  the  bladder,  and  are  called  urinary  or  veni- 
eal  calculi.  They  are  formed  of  very  various  substances,  and  are 
divided  into, 

1st.  Calculi  of  uric  acid,  which  are  the  moat  common,  and  are 
known  by  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  uric  acid,  particu- 
larly by  that  of  dissolving  in  nitric  acid,  and  producing  a  rose  coloui' 
when  the  solution  is  evaporated  in  the  presence  of  ammonia. 

2d.  Calculi  of  urate  of  ammonia,  which  exhibit,  with  nitric  acid, 
the  same  phenomena  as  calculi  of  free  uric  acid,  but  which  evolve, 
in  addition,  ammonia  when  they  are  heated  with  potassa. 

3d.  Calculi  of  phosphate  of  hme,  which  dissolve  readily  and  with- 
out effervescence  in  dilute  chlorohYdric  acid.  By  an  excess  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  added  to  the  liquid,  and  then  supersaturating  it  with 
perfectly  caustic  ammonia,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  completely  pre- 
cipitated, in  combination  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  (§  865,)  while 
the  lime  remaining  in^  solution  may  be  precipitated  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia. 

4th.  Calculi  of  a  compound  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia, 
which  also  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  chlorohydric  acid.  After 
having  precipitated  the  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  as  in  the  preceding  calculi,  carbonate  or  oxalate 
of  ammonia  ia  added,  which  precipitates  the  lime,  if  any  be  present, 
while  the  magnesia  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  separated  by 
the  processes  indicated,  (§  592.)  The  ammonia  ia  separated  by  heal^ 
ing  another  portion  of  the  calculus  with  hydrated  potassa.  The 
majority  of  urinair  calculi  are  complicated,  being  composed  of  a 
nucleus  of  uric  acid  of  greater  or  less  size,  around  which  are  formed 
concentric  concretions  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia and  ammonia, 

5th.  Calculi  of  oxalate  of  lime,  called  also  mulberry  cahuli,  be- 
cause their  rugose  and  mamillated  surface  resembles  that  fruit. 
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Thoy  dissolve  mth  difficulty  in  chlorohydvic  acid,  but  readily  in 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  which  converts  the  oxalic  into  carbonic 
acid.  The  lime  is  separated  by  the  processes  indicated  §  594. 
By  heating  these  calculi  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  gaseous, 
inflammable  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxide  of  carbon  is  disen- 
gaged. 

6th.  Calculi  of  cystin.  These  calculi  are  very  rare,  and  are 
formed  by  a  sulphuretted  organic  matter,  easily  recognised  by  its 
chemical  properties. 

Cystin  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  dissolving  powdered 
cystic  calculi  in  ammonia,  filtering  the  solution,  and  then  evaporat- 
ing, wEen  the  cystin  separates  in  small  crystals,  which  do  not  retain 
the  ammonia.  The  composition  of  cystin  corresponds  to  the  formula 
CgHgNO^Sj,  and  it  is  a  colourless,  crystalline,  inodorous  substance, 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  dissolving  readily  in  ammonia. 
With  the  acids  it  plays  the  part  of  a  weak  base,  readily  dissolving 
in  them,  without  forming  fixed  compounds. 


§  1717.  Sweat  is  a  liquid  of  acid  reaction,  which  exwdes  from 
particular  openings  in  the  skin.  It  contains  some  unknown  animal 
substances,  and  some  mineral  salts,  among  which  have  been  found 
chloride  of  sodium,  chlovohydrate  of  ammonia,  the  sulphates  and 
phosphates  of  potassa  and  soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  traces  of 
oxide  of  iron. 

EXCREMENTS. 

§  1718.  The  excrements  of  mammiferoua  animals  are  composed 
chiefly  of  animal  substances  which  have  escaped  liquefaction  during 
their  passage  through  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  contain,  in 
addition,  fatty  matters,  and  several  soluble  and  insoluble  substances, 
the  nature  of  which  is  unknown.  In  the  newly-born  infant,  the 
intestinal  canal  contains  a  brown  substance,  called  meconium^  which 
the  child  voids  during  the  few  first  days  of  extra-uterine  life,  the 
excrements  soon  changing  when  it  is  fed  on  milk.  Meconium  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  cholesterin,  and  a  substance  analo- 
gous to  casein  of  milk. 

Birds  void  their  excrement  and  urine  through  the  same  canal, 
and  they  contain  a  large  quantity  of  uric  acid,  besides  some  un- 
known substances. 

INTESTINAL  GASES. 

§  1719.  G-ases  are  always  evolved  during  digestion,  their  quantity 
varying  with  the  food  and  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  individual. 
These  gases  are  essentially  composed  of  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  hy- 
drogen, carburetted  hydrogen,  and  frequently  of  a  small  quantity 
of  sulfhydric  acid.  The  proportions  of  the  gases  range  between 
widely  extended  limits. 
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OF  THE  MANUFAGTUEB  OF  THE  PRUTCIPAL  PRODUCTS 
OF  ORGAKIO  ORIGIiX,  USED  IN  THE  ARTS,  OR  IN  DOMES- 
TIC ECONOMY. 

§  1720.  We  shall  close  tlie  present  work  by  a  brief  account  of 
tlie  manufacture  of  the  principal  products,  of  organic  origin,  which 
are  used  in  the  arts,  or  in  domestic  economy,  we  shall,  in  this  de- 
scription, dwell  only  on  the  general  chemical  principles  of  these 
several  manufactures,  without  touching  upon  the  mechanical  part, 
which  ia  foreign  to  onr  subject,  and  would  require  details,  the  de- 
scription of  which  would  exceed  our  limits. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  BREAD. 

§  1721.  Bread  is  made  from  the_^Mr  of  the  cerealia,  that  is,  from 
the  product  of  the  grinding  of  the  grain,  freed,  by  sifting  or  holtiny, 
from  the  cortical  portions,  called  bran.  Bran  still  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  starch  and  nutritious  matter,  while  the  woody 
substance  which  constitutes  the  envelope  of  the  grain,  and  which  ia 
of  difficult  digestion,  exists  in  the  proportion  of  about  8  hundredths ; 
this  proportion  varying  with  the  method  of  bolting. 

Wheat-flour,  which  is  the  richest  in  gluten,  ia  generally  used  ia 
making  bread,  although,  in  countries  where  wheat  cannot  be  grown, 
the  inhabitants  use  barley  or  i-ye-flour,  or  mixtures  of  these  cerealia, 
called  meslm,  (mi^teil,)  which  is  obtained  by  sowing  them  together. 
A  small  quantity  of  rye-flour  is  often  added  to  wheat-flour,  in  order 
to  give  the  bread  more  flavour. 

The  following  is  the  average  competition  of  the  principal  wheat- 
flours  consumed  in  France: 

Water .' loToT. ".T-lTo..". .'.loro  ™ 

Dry  gluten 11.0 14.6 12.0 

Starch 71.0 57.6 63.3 

Glucose 4.7 8.5 7.4 

Dextrin 3.3 5.0 5.8 

Bran 0.0 .,  2.3 1.5 

100.0 100.0 100.0 

§  1722.  The  various  processes  in  bread-maldng  are  mixing  the 
flour  with  water,  kneading,  fermentation  or  rising,  moulding  it  into 
loaves,  and  baking.  By  the  first,  the  starch  and  gluten  are  moist- 
ened with  water,  and  the  soluble  principles,  such  as  dextrin,  glu- 
cose, and  the  albuminous  principles,  dissolved;  but  as  the  paste, 
kneaded  merely  with  water,  would  produce  a  hard  bread,  difficult 
of  digestion,  the  light  and  puffy  consistence  seen  in  well-made  bread 
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ia  imparted  to  the  crumb  througli  a  ferment  added  to  the  paste, 
wKlch  acts  on  the  dextrin  and  glueoso,  by  effecting  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation. The  gaaes  which  are  disengaged  during  fermentation 
swell  the  paste,  to  which  the  gluten  giTea  elasticity;  and,  if  it  be 
well  made,  all  the  small  gaseous  hubbies  remain  in  the  bread.  The 
ferment  is  generally  made  by  taking,  at  the  close  of  each  opera- 
tion, a  portioa  of  the  paste,  and  setting  it  aside  for  some  time ; 
when  it  ia  called  leaven  or  rising.  In  large  cities,  or  wherever 
breweries  are  found,  a  small  quantity  of  beer-yeast  ia  added  to  the 
rising  to  give  it  more  activity ;  but  the  quantity  must  be  carefully 
regulated,  aa  too  much  would  give  a  disagreeable  flavour  to  the  bread. 

The  following  is  the  process  adopted  in  the  Paris  bakeries : — The 
leaven  being  left,  for  7  or  8  hours,  in  a  gentle  and  uniform  tem- 
perature, swells  visibly  and  disengages  an  aleohoHc  odour,  when  it 
constitutes  what  is  called  head-yeast,  (levain  de  chef.)  It  is  loieaded 
with  a  quantity  of  water  and  fiour  sufficient  to  double  its  volume, 
still  retaining  the  consistence  of  a  firm  paste,  and  is  again  allowed 
to  rest  for  6  hours.  After  this  time,  when  the  paste  haa  become 
levain  de  premiere,  an  additional  quantity  of  water  and  flour  is 
added,  and  it  is  again  mixed,  the  proportion  of  water  being  greater 
than  in  the  previous  operation;  which  process  yields  levain  de 
seconde.  Lastly,  a  similar  addition  is  made  to  the  levain  de  seconde 
as  was  made  to  the  levain  de  premiere,  the  paste  being  earefuUv 
worked,  and  a  levain  de  torn  points  obtained,  the  volume  of  which 
should  be,  in  winter,  nearly  one-half  of  that  of  the  dough  intended  for 
baking,  and  in  summer  only  one-third.  A  certain  quantity  of  salt 
ia  generally  added,  to  heighten  the  flavour  of  the  bread;  ^  kilog.  of 
salt  being  used  for  every  150  kilog.  of  flour,  in  the  Paria  bakeries. 

The  dough  is  then  kneaded.  The  quantity  of  water  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  the  paste  being  first  added  to  the  rising,  it  is 
mixed  for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  obtain  a  perfectly  homogeneous, 
fluid  paste,  to  which  the  flour  is  gradually  added,  and  which  is  then 
called  the  sponge.  When  the  dough  haa  been  sufficiently  worked, 
it  is  collected  into  a  single  mass,  then  again  thoroughly  worked  by 
turning  it  in  all  directions,  and  finally  let  fall  into  the  trough  with 
its  whole  weight. 

The  kneading  being  terminated,  the  dough  is  divided  into  loaves, 
which  are  weighed  to  ascertain  if  they  reach  the  legal  standard,  ac- 
cording to  which  115  or  IIT  of  dough  should  give  100  of  baked 
bread.  They  are  then  dusted  with  flour  or  Indian  corn  meal,  and 
placed  on  tables  in  front  of  the  oven,  to  keep  them  at  the  proper 
temperature ;  when  more  active  fermentation  ensues,  while  the  loaves 
gradually  swell,  until  they  have  attained  the  proper  size  to  be  placed 
in  the  oven.  The  fermentation  must  not  be  too  much  prolonged, 
because  it  mi^ht  degenerate  into  acetic  fermentation,  which  would 
liquefy  a  portion  of  the  gluten,  and  thus  diminish  the  consistency 
of  the  dough. 
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The  oven  is  generally  of  an  olliptical  form,  and  heated  by  ivood 
or  fagots  of  little  value.  The  fuel  should  be  properly  distributed, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  nearly  uniform  temperature ;  aod  bakers  remove 
about  80  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  in  the  state  of  hot  coals. 
The  proper  temperature  for  baking  bread  is  about  570°, 

The  largest  loaves  are  first  introduced,  and  then  the  smalleat,  which 
are  placed  in  the  front  part,  because  they  are  to  be  first  withdraivn ; 
and  the  door  is  then  closed.  The  heat  dilates  the  gases,  arrests  the 
fermentation,  vaporizes  a  portion  of  the  water,  and  gives  consist- 
ency to  the  gluten  and  amylaceoua  matter,  which  retain  the  shape 
they  Lave  assumed.  The  inside  of  the  loaf,  or  crumb,  does  not 
attain  a  temperature  above  212°,  on  account  of  the  continual  evolu- 
tion of  steam,  while  the  outer  portion,  or  erust,  is  completely  dried, 
and  has  become  torrefied  by  having  reached  a  temperature  of  about 
400°.  Round  loaves  weighing  8  pounds  remain  about  60  minutes 
in  the  oven,  and  split  loaves  of  i  pounds  from  36  to  40  minutes. 
When  removed  froni  the  oven,  they  are  laid  upright,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  break  before  having  acquired  all  their  consistency, 
and  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  that  the  vapours  may  pass 
off  more  eaeilv- 

The  manufacture  of  bread  has  of  late  years  been  much  assisted 
by  the  introduction  of  mechanical  Incading  and  aerothermal  ovens, 
which  effect  a  more  uniform  baking. 

BREWING. 

§  1723.  Beer  is  an  alcoholic  beverage,  made  from  the  amylaceous 
substance  of  the  cerealia,  chiefiy  from  barley,  the  price  of  which  is 
lowest.  The  process  of  brewing  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct 
stages:  1.  The  mate'n^,  of  which  the  object  is  to  produce  in  the 
barley  the  principle  which  effects  the  conversion  of  starch  into  dex- 
trin and  glucose,  and  which  essentially  consists  in  causing  the  barley 
to  sprout  under  the  influence  of  a  proper  temperature  and  degree 
of  moisture,  diastase  being  formed  at  the  origin  of  the  sprouts,  and 
in  the  succeeding  operation  converting  the  starch  into  soluble  dex- 
trin and  glucose,  2.  The  preparation  of  the  wort,  (moiit,)  or  sac- 
charification  of  the  malt,  which  consists  in  treating  the  ground  malt 
with  water  at  a  suitable  temperature,  in  order  to  cause  the  diastase 
to  act  on  the  starch  and  dissolve  the  dextrin  and  glucose  which 
result  from  this  action.  3.  The  boiling  with  hops,  which  consists 
in  heating  the  wort  with  hops  in  order  to  give  it  a  peculiar  taste  and 
aroma.  4.  Fermentation,  which  consists  in  mixing  the  cooled  wort 
with  a  ferment,  in  order  to  effect  the  conversion  of  glucose  into 
alcohol. 

The  barley  is  first  placed  in  large  vats  of  mason-work,  with  4 
times  its  volume  of  water,  being  stirred  fretjuently  to  expel  the 
bubbles  of  air  between  the  grains,  while  those  which  arise  on  the 
surface,  being  generally  defective,  are  skimmed  off.     The  object  of 
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Ellis  process  is  ciiefly  to  swell  the  grains,  in  order  tliat  they  may 
sprout  more  easily;  and  it  lasts  24  or  S6  hours  in  winter,  during 
which  time  the  water  is  renewed  3  times;  while  in  summer  it  re- 
quires only  10  or  12  hours,  but  the  water  must  be  renewed  4  or  5 
times. 

The  barley  thus  swollen  is  carried  to  the  malt-house,  a  kind  of 
cave  or  cellai-,  the  floor  of  which  must  be  kept  aerupulouBly  clean  to 
avoid  all  injurious  fermentations.  Germination  requires  the  assist- 
ance of  moisture,  air,  and  a  temperature  of  from  59°  to  62°,  which 
conditions  are  most  readily  realized  in  spring  or  autumn ;  whence 
the  name  of  March  beer  is  given  to  that  made  in  the  spring,  and  is 
considered  superior  to  that  made  in  any  other  season.  In  the  malt- 
house  the  barley  is  spread  in  a  layer  of  about  1^  feet  in  depth,  and 
thus  left  until  it  becomes  heated;  but  when  it  begins  to  sprout,  the 
thickness  of  the  layer  is  reduced  to  1  foot,  and  then  to  3  inches 
when  the  germination  approaches  the  proper  point.     It  is  also  fre- 

?uently  stirred  in  order  to  renew  the  air  in  the  interior  of  the  layer. 
a  the  hot  season,  the  germination  is  terminated  in  10  or  12  days ; 
while  it  requires  15  or  20  days  toward  the  close  of  autumn,  the 
sprout  having  then  become  f  as  long  as  the  grain. 

"When  the  barley  has  properly  sprouted,  it  is  dried  rapidly,  in  order 
to  arrest  the  loss  of  the  amylaceous  matter  which  would  ensue  from 
a  longer  growth  of  the  sprout  and  radicles.  The  drying  ia  first 
made  in  the  open  air,  by  spreading  the  grain  over  the  floor  of  a 
well-aired  granary,  and  then  in  a  stove  traversed  by  a  current  of 
hot  air,  and  called  a  malt-kiln.  Desiccation  renders  the  radicles  of 
the  barley  very  brittle,  but  they  are  easily  removed  by  sifting  them 
in  a  winnowing-macMne  or  fan.  The  sprouted  barley  thus  freed 
from  the  radicles  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  when  it  imbibes 
a  small  quantity  of  moisture,  wliich  facilitates  its  grinding.  This 
operation  is  efiected  between  horizontal  stones,  kept  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other  that  the  grain  is  broken  and  torn  without 
being  reduced  to  flour.  The  product  is  malt,  which  is  stowed  away 
for  mture  use. 

§  1724.  The  saccharification  of  the  malt  is  effected  in  large  wooden 
vats,  having  a  double  bottom  pierced  with  holes,  intended  to  support 
the  barley  and  facilitate  the  introduction  and  escape  of  the  liquid, 
In  the  space  between  the  two  bottoms  are  the  disoharging-tube  and 
one  which  conveys  hot  water.  When  the  malt  ia  placed  in  the  vat, 
water  at  140",  and  equal  in  weight  to  IJ  times  that  of  the  malt,  is 
poured  in,  the  mixture  being  actively  stirred  with  a  kind  of  fork. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  rest  for  J-  an  hour,  until  the  malt  is  thoroughly 
moistened,  when  water  at  196°  ia  added  until  the  temperature  of 
the  mixture  attains  167°,  which  is  the  most  favourable  for  saccha- 
rification; after  which  it  is  again  stirred,  the  vat  covered,  and  the 
reaction  allowed  to  continue  for  3  hours.     The  saccharine  fluid,  or 
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wort,  ia  then  conveyed  into  a  reservoir,  and  thence  into  the  hoilera 
intended  for  the  decoction  of  hopa. 

As  the  first  digestion  with  water  only  abatracta  from  the  malt  0.6 
of  the  saccharine  matter  it  can  furnish,  an  additional  quantity  of 
water  at  176°  is  added,  equal  to  one-half  of  that  used  in  the  first 
operation,  and  is  allowed  to  act  for  1  hour,  the  liquid  produced  being 
added  to  the  first.  Lastly,  the  malt  is  exhausted  by  water  at  212°, 
and  a  liquid  obtained  which  is  used  in  making  amall-beer.  The 
exhausted  malt*  is  used  as  food  for  animals. 

The  wort  is  heated  to  ebullition  with  hops  in  boilers,  which  must 
be  kept  covered  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  eaaential  oil  to  which 
beer  owes  its  aroma,  and  are  furnished  with  an  apparatus  which 
conatantly  stirs  the  mixture.  The  strength  of  the  wort  ia  sometimes 
increased  by  the  addition  of  glucose,  {§1306,)  molasses,  or  raw  sugar. 
The  wort  thus  hopped  ia  conveyed  into  reservoirs,  where  it  ia  clari- 
fied by  rest,  and  then  run  off  into  other  reservoirs,  where  it  is  cooled 
aa  rapidly  as  poasible,  hj  allowing  the  liquid  layer  only  a  thickness 
of  4  or  5  inches ;  the  cooling  vata  being  placed  in  large  rooma  sur- 
rounded by  Venetian  blinds,  in  order  to  afford  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  The  proportion  of  hops  is  about  1  kilog.  for  every  hectolitre 
of  table-beer,  and  2  kilog.  for  every  hectolitre  of  strong-beer. 

When  the  wort  is  cooled,  it  ia  poured  into  a  fermenting  vat  or 
tun,  and  a  quantity  of  yeast  added,  varying,  according  to  the  season 
and  strength  of  the  wort,  from  2  to  4  kilog.  for  every  1000  litres, 
and  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  about  68°.  The  fermenting- 
house  should  be  well  aired,  in  order  to  allow  the  carbonic  acid  to 
pass  off  rapidly.  The  fermentation  laata  from  24  to  48  hours,  pro- 
ducing a  large  quantity  of  froth,  which  falls  from  the  tun  into  spouts 
arranged  for  the  purpose,  and  which,  when  collected  and  expressed 
in  bags,  constitutes  beer-yeast. 

The  tuna  are  always  kept  full  by  adding  the  liquid  separated 
from  the  froth.  The  fermentation  of  table-beer  is  completed  in  small 
casks  filled  to  the  bung,  and  placed  on  a  scaffolding  over  a  apout  which 
carries  off  the  froth  Still  arising  from  the  liquor;  and  when  the  fer- 
mentation is  finished  the  kegs  are  plugged,  and  the  beer  only  requires 
a  clarification  with  fish-glue. 

Strong-beer  is  allowed  to  ferment  slowly  for  several  weeks  after 
the  fermentation  in  the  tun,  in  large  vata,  holding  as  much  as  2600 
gallona. 

CIDER  AND  PERKY. 

§  1725.  An  alcoholic  liquor,  called  eider,  is  prepared  from  apples, 
and  constitutes  almost  the  sole  drink  in  Normandy  and  Picardy; 
whde  pears  yield  a  similar  beverage,  called  perry.  In  the  making 
of  cider,  a  certain  quantity  of  pears  is  often  added  to  the  apples,  to 
give  the  liquor  a  higher  flavour. 

*  Called,  in  tJug  country,  grains. — Tbans, 
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In.  order  to  make  cider,  the  apples  are  crushed  in  a  vertical  mill, 
turning  in  a  stooe  trough,  with  a  pressure  not  great  enough  to  mash 
the  seeds,  which  Trould  injure  the  flavour  of  the  cider.  About  10 
or  15  per  cent,  of  water  is  generally  added.  The  mashed  apples 
being  put  into  heaps,  and  left  for  24  hours,  the  cellular-tissue  begins 
to  separate,  and  fermentation  develops  a  peculiar  colouring  matter, 
which  gives  cider  its  yellow  tinge.  After  this  maceration,  the  pulp 
is  pressed,  and  500  Idlog.  of  juice  are  generally  extracted  from  1000 
kilog.  of  apples.  The  apple-mash  is  again  ground,  after  the  addi- 
tion of  about  250  litres  of  water,  and  expressed;  the  liquid  thus 
obtained  yields  eider  of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  apple-juice  is  allowed  to  ferment  in  vats  or  barrels,  where  it 
is  freed  from  various  substances,  which  are  either  deposited  or  float 
on  the  surface  in  the  shape  of  froth.  It  is  drawn  off  into  large 
hogsheads,  which  are  but  loosely  corked,  in  order  to  give  exit  to 
the  carbonic  acid  generated  daring  fermentation.  During  this 
second  stage  of  fermentation,  the  cider  retains  a  sweet  taste,  much 
admired  by  some  persons ;  but  in  countries  where  cider  is  the  general 
beverage,  fermentation  is  allowed  to  continue  to  its  completion,  by 
which  the  liquor  acquires  an  acid  and  slightly  bitter  taste. 

WINE-MAKING. 

§  1726.  Grapes  contain  extremely  numerous  proximate  principles : 
cellulose,  pectin  and  its  congeners,  (§  1296,)  grape-sugar,  tannin, 
albuminous  substances,  yellow,  blue,  and  red  colouring  matters,  fatty 
substances,  tartrates  of  potassa  and  lime,  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  etc. 
etc.  Wine  derives  its  alcohol  from  glucose;  while  the  colouring 
matters  and  tannin,  which  esist  chiefly  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit  and 
the  grape-stems  or  stalk,  impart  different  shades  to  the  various  wines, 
according  as  one  or  other  of  the  colouring  principles  predominates. 
These  principles  are  not  all  equally  fixed;  the  blue  colour  changing 
first,  while  violet-coloured  wines  become  more  red  with  age,  and 
acquire  a  yellowish  tinge  when  they  are  very  old,  because  the  red 
principle  is  destroyed  before  the  yellow. 

In  wine-making,  the  grapes  are,  in  the  first  place,  pressed,  most 
frequently  by  the  feet  of  men,  who  walk  about  in  the  vat.  In  the 
manufacture  of  white  wine,  the  pulp  alone  is  pressed;  while,  if  red 
wine  is  to  be  made,  the  pulp  is  left  for  several  days  to  itself,  to  allow 
fermentation  to  take  place,  and  the  liquor  to  dissolve  the  colouring 
mattei^  and  tannin  of  the  skins  of  the  fruit  and  of  the  stalks.  The 
pressing  is  frequently  repeated,  when  the  tissues  are  party  broken 
up  by  fermentation ;  but  this  is  an  operation  requiring  caution,  as 
the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  copiously  evolved,  mi^ht  asphyxiate  the 
workmen.  For  wines  of  superior  quality,  a  partial  pickmg  is  often 
performed,  that  is  to  say,  a  portion  of  the  sialics  are  removed,  when 
the  latter  are  too  abundant,  as  is  the  case  in  years  when  grapes 
are  not  very  plenty.  The  vats  in  which  the  first  fermentation  is 
Vol.  II.— 3  P  40 
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effected  are  left  open,  though  it  would  probably  he  better  to  keep 
them  closed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  contact  of  air,  which  often  pro- 
duces acetic  fermentation  in  the  scum  collected  on  the  surface.  The 
duration  of  the  fermentation  varies  with  the  temperature  and  nature 
of  the  grape,  and  is  known  to  he  terminated  by  the  almost  complete 
cessation  of  the  evolution  of  gas,  and  the  colour  of  the  wine,  which 
contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  colouring  matter.  For  ordinary 
winos,  it  lasts  from  3  to  8  days ;  while  in  some  localities  it  is  con- 
tinued for  a  month  or  six  wccts,  the  vats  being  then  closed  after 
the  eighth  day. 

When  fermentation  has  ceased,  the  clear  li(|uid  is  drawn  oif  by  a 
stopcock,  and  the  must  is  expressed;  the  latter  being  generally 
diluted  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  again  subjected  to  pres- 
sure, yielding  a  very  weak  wine,  called  piquette,  which  soon  turns 
sour.  The  wine  which  flows  spontaneously  and  that  separated  by 
compression  of  the  pulp  are  generally  mixed  together,  but  aa'e  kept 
separate  in  the  making  of  wmes  of  superior  quality,  because  that 
yielded  by  expression  always  contains  some  acid  principles  fur- 
nished by  the  stalks  and  seeds. 

The  wine  ia  received  into  hogsheads,  which  are  generally  not 
closed,  because  fermentation  goes  on  slowly,  and  carbonic  acid  is 
for  a  long  time  evolved.  When  this  ceases,  tho  wine  is  again  drawn 
off,  and,  about  tho  month  of  March  or  April,  the  fining  ia  com- 
menced. 

Red  wines  are  commonly  fined  with  white  of  eggs,  bullock's 
blood,  or  gelatin,  which  substances  combine  with  the  tannin  and  a 
portion  of  the  colouring  pruieiple,  and  carry  down,  by  coagulating, 
the  substances  in  suspension  which  muddied  the  wine.  To  fine 
white  wines,  which  contain  but  littlo  tannin,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
fish-glue,  because  it  coagulates  much  more  rapidly. 

In  bad  years,  when  the  grapes  do  not  ripen  perfectly,  the  quality 
of  the  wines  is  greatly  improved  by  adding  a  certain  quantity  of 
glucose  to  the  fermenting- vat. 

Sparkling  wines,  such  as  champagne,  are  prepared  from  a  black 
grape,  tho  juico  of  which  generally  contains  more  sugar  than  the 
white  grape ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  colouring  the  juice,  great  care 
ia  taken  not  to  rupture  the  husk  of  the  grape  or  of  the  stalks.  The 
grapes,  gathered  in  warm  weather,  are  carried  with  great  care  to  the 
press,  when,  by  a  first  and  gentle  pressure,  the  juice  which  is  to 
make  wine  of  first  quality  is  obtained,  while  the  must,  being  again 
stamped,  and  more  powerfully  expressed,  furnishes  a  juice  from 
which  pink  champagne  is  made.  A  third  and  fourth  pressing  is 
sometimes  made,  but  the  products  are  added  to  the  ordinary  red 
wines.  The  white  or  pink  juice  is  allowed  to  ferment  in  large 
hogsheads,  where  it  is  freed  from  the  greater  portion  of  its  yeast, 
which  floats  on  the  surface  with  the  scum.  In  24  hours  the  juice 
is  drawn  off  into  other  hogsheads,  which  arc  kept  nearly  filled,  and 
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imperfectly  closed,  so  as  to  allow  the  disengagement  of  carbonic 
acid.  In  a  month  it  is  drawn  off  and  fined  for  the  first  time,  a 
second  fining  being  applied  after  the  following  month,  after  having 
drawn  it  off,  and  a  third  one  in  the  month  of  April,  when  it  is 
bottled.  Three  to  fivo  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  sugar-candy,  dis- 
solved in  an  equal  weight  of  water,  is  then  added  to  the  wine.  The 
bottles  are  very  carefully  closed  with  corks,  held  down  hyironwii'e, 
and  surmounted  by  a  metallic  cap ;  and  they  are  laid  upon  their 
side,  a  lath  of  wood  being  placed  between  ea^h  two  bottles.  A  por- 
tion of  the  sugar  added  undergoes  alcoholic  fermentation,  under  the 
influence  of  the  yeast  which  stdl  exists  in  the  wine,  but  the  carbonic 
acid,  finding  no  escape,  remains  in  solution  in  the  liquor,  which  also 
retains  a  sweet  taste,  produced  by  the  portion  of  the  sugar  which 
has  not  fermented. 

MANUFACTUEB  OF  BEET-SUGAR. 

§  1727.  The  sugar-beet  cultivated  in  France  for  the  production 
of  beet-sugar,  is  the  species  called  the  white  Siberian  sugar-beet, 
and  shows  the  following  average  composition : 

Water  83.5 

Sugar 10,5 

Cellulose 0.8 

Albuminous  substances 1.5 

Various  organic  substances,  and  mineral  salts    3.7 

100.0 

The  beets  are  taken  out  of  the  ground  when  they  have  acquired 
their  full  growth,  and  carefully  separated  from  those  which  have 
been  injured  by  the  operation,  since  the  latter  do  not  keep,  and 
should  be  used  immediately.  The  beets  are  made  into  heaps  in  the 
field,  and  covered  with  leaves,  until  there  is  danger  of  frost,  when 
they  must  be  housed,  or  buried  in  pits.  The  upper  part  of  the 
root,  at  the  starting-point  of  the  stalk,  is  cut  off,  because  this  por- 
tion is  harder  and  contains  but  little  sugar. 

The  beets,  after  being  cleansed  and  washed,  are  thrown  into  a 
machine  which  reduces  them  to  as  fine  a  pulp  as  possible  and 
breaks  up  the  cells.  The  pulp  is  placed  in  woollen  bags,  laid  on 
each  other,  and  between  which  metallic  plates. are  introduced;  after 
which  the  mass  is  compressed  by  a  screw-press,  and  the  juice  which 
flows  out,  and  which  constitutes  about  0.4  of  the  juice  contained, 
collected.  The  bags  and  plates  are  then  placed  under  the  platform 
of  an  hydraulic  press,  which  is  unscrewed  after  having  maintained 
tbo  pressure  for  about  10  minutes,  when  the  bags  are  placed  two 
by  two  between  two  plates,  and  again  still  more  powerfully  com- 
pressed. In  this  manner,  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  beet-root  juice  may 
be  extracted,  only  about  15  parts  being  left  in  the  pulp. 
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§  1728,  As  the  jiiice  soon  changes,  it  is  easoEtial  to  raise  it,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  to  a  high  temperature,  in  order  to  destroy  tho 
ferments ;  and  to  saturate  with  lime  the  free  acids,  which  would 
sooiyconvert  a  portion  of  the  sugar  into  sugar  turning  to  the  left. 
Poi''  this  purpose,  the  juice,  on  leaving  the  press,  is  conveyed  into  a 
douhle-hottomed  hoiler,  heated  by  steaia,  and  the  temperature  is 
rapidly  raised  to  140°  or  158°,  after  which  it  is  conveyed  into 
another  boiler,  also  heated  by  steam,  where  the  defecation,  or  treat- 
ment with  lime,  is  effected.  Hydrated  lime  is  usually  made  by 
pouring  on  quicklime  10  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and, 
when  the  lime  is  entirely  slacked,  passing  it  over  a  metallic  sieve, 
which  arrests  the  grains  of  sand  and  the  non-decarbonated  portions. 
The  juice  is  first  heated  to  167°  in  the  defecating  boiler,  the 
milk  of  lime  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  stirred,  to  render  the 
mixture  homogeneous;  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  212°,  the 
supply  of  steam  being  cut  off  when  ebullition  commences.  The 
lime  combines  with  the  free  acids,  the  albuminous  substances,  the 
fatty  and  colouring  matters,  and  produces  insoluble  compounds, 
effecting  at  the  same  time  a  Idnd  of  clarification,  by  carrying 
down,  with  the  insoluble  compounds,  organic  remains  which  were 
suspended  in  the  juice.  A  thick  scum  having  formed  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  the  latter  is  kept  from  boihng,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
rnptui'e  by  the  babbles  of  steam.  The  proportion  of  lime  added 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  beets  and  with  their  freshness ;  only 
3  lbs.  for  1000  pints  of  juice  being  used  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season  and  with  fresh  beets,  which  quantity  is  gradually  increased, 
and  frequently  reaches  10  lbs.,  before  the  close  of  the  season.  An 
excess  of  lime  remains  in  the  liquor,  and  forms  a  deliquescent  com- 
pound with  a  portion  of  the  sugar,  which  must  be  lessened  as  much 
as  possible,  because  it  causes  a  loss  of  sugar.  In  some  factories,  it 
has  been  endeavoured  to  saturate  it  with  a  proper  quantity  of  acid. 

§  1729.  When  the  defecation  is  terminated,  the  liquor  is  drawn 
off  and  filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  the  filters  used  for  this  pur- 
pose being  large  sheet-iron  cylinders,  having  a  false  bottom,  pierced 
with  holes,  like  a  cullender.  A  cloth  is  extended  over  the  bottom, 
on  which  is  spread  very  coarsely  powdered  animal  charcoal,  added 
in  successive  layers,  until  it  fills  the  cylinders  to  1^  foot  from  the 
top,  when  another  cloth  is  laid  upon  it,  and  is  covered  by  another  me- 
tallic plate  pierced  with  holes ;  each  filter  receiving  6000  to  8000  lbs. 
of  charcoal.  The  filters  should  be  kept  constantly  filled  with  fluid, 
which  is  easily  done  by  means  of  a  stopcock.  After  this  process,  by 
which  the  juice  loses  a  portion  of  its  colouring  matter,  and  the  lime 
in  excess,  which  adhere  to  the  charcoal,  it  is  conveyed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  into  the  concentrating  boilers,  which  are  generally  shallow, 
and  are  heated  by  the  circulation  of  high-pressure  steam  through 
copper  tubes  arranged  over  tiicir  bottoms.  The  juice  is  raised  to  a 
temperature  of  70°  in  10  or  12  minutes.     The  workman  judges. 
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by  signs  learned  hj  experience  alone,  if  it  is  properly  concentrated, 
or  if  the  boiling  is  completed.  During  the  ebullition,  which  termi- 
mates  at  a  temperature  of  266°  to  275°,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  sugar  is  altered,  and,  to  diminish  the  loss,  the  evaporation  must 
be  effected  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Thia  operation  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  boiling  ia  vacuo,  that  is  in  close  boilers,  heated  by  steam, 
and  brought  into  communication  with  worms  and  receivers  in  which 
a  vacuum  is  made ;  when  ebullition  takes  place  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture, the  quantity  of  sugar  changed  is  much  emaller. 

g  1730.  When  the  syrup  is  properly  boiled,  it  is  collected  in  a 
cooler,  which  usually  receives  the  products  of  5  or  6  boilings ;  and 
its  temperature  then  falls  to  about  176°.  Crystallization  then  com- 
mences, but  as  soon  as  any  crystals  form,  they  are  detached  from 
the  sides,  and  the  syrup  stirred  to  bring  them  again  into  suspen- 
sion. When  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  130°  or  122°,  the  syrup 
is  poured  into  large  conical  moulds  of  metal  or  baked  clay,  resting 
on  the  point,  which  is  furnished  with  a  hole  previously  stopped  with 
a  plug  of  wet  muslin.  The  moulds  are  ranged  on  long  benches, 
with  openings  through  which  the  escaping  fluids  fall  into  zinc  gut- 
ters, whence  they  flow  into  reservoirs.  The  temperature  of  the 
room  containing  the  moulds  should  be  about  86°.  Crystallization 
is  completed  in  24  or  36  hours,  when  the  plug  is  removed  from  the 
opening  in  the  mould,  and  the  point  of  the  loaf  pierced  with  an 
awl,  so  as  to  draw  off  the  molasses,  which  is  again  concentrated, 
even  further  than  the  original  syrup,  and  crystallized  in  moulds, 
When  the  molasses  is  too  highly  coloured,  as  happens  sometimes,  it 
is  diluted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  filtered  through  animal 
charcoal,  concentrated  and  recrystallized.  The  syrup  which  drains 
from  the  second  sugar  is  frequently  subjected  to  the  same  process  for  a 
third  time,  but  the  crystallization  then  requires  a  great  length  of  time. 
When  the  sugar  has  drained  sufficiently,  the  loaves  are  loosened, 
that  is,  the  moidds  are  inverted,  and  the  loaves  detached  by  gentle 
blows ;  after  which  they  are  placed  in  the  wareroom,  protected  from 
dampness.  This  is  raw  beet-sugar,  which  requires  refining  before 
being  fitted  for  consumption. 

MANUFACTURE  OP  CANE-SUGAB. 
§  1731.  Of  all  sacchariferous  plants,  sugar-cane  is  the  most  rich 
in  sugar,  since  it  yields  0.90  of  juice,  containing  from  0,17  to  0,22 
of  crystallizable  sugar;  but  in  the  majority  of  the  colonies  its  ma- 
nufacture is  still  so  rude  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  sugar  contained 
in  the  cane  ie  lost.  The  richest  variety  of  sugar-cane  is  the  ribbon- 
cane,  or  Otakeite  cane,  containing,  on  an  average, 

Water 72,1 

Sugar 18.0 

Woody  tissue 9.9 

mo 

Zv2 
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It  leaves  about  0,4  of  ash  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
silex,  like  that  of  all  the  graminese;  and  the  ash  consists  of 
Silex ■. 68 


Lime 10 

100 

§  1732.  When  the  canea  are  cut,  they  soon  become  damaged  by 
fermentation,  and  should  therefore  be  carried  immediately  to  the 
mill.  The  latter  is  composed  of  large  stono  or  cast-iron  cylinders, 
between  which  the  canea  arc  crushed ;  the  best  being  provided  with 
five  crushing- cylinders,  so  that  the  cane  is  compressed  four  times. 
They  are  turned  by  a  water-wheel  or  by  steam ;  and  in  tho  major- 
ity of  sugar-works  only  about  50  kilog.  of  juice  are  extracted  from 
100  kilog.  of  cane,  while  in  tho  best  mills  about  65  are  obtained; 
40  kilog.  of  juice  being  in  the  former  case  left  in  the  cane-trash, 
and  25  in  the  latter.  The  woody  fibre  of  the  cane  renders  it  very 
difficult  to  extract  the  juice  completely,  which  would  require  greater 
power;  and  in  the  colonies  the  trash  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
only  fuel  used.  The  rapid  and  perfect  extraction  of  the  juice  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  process,  and  that  which  produces 
the  greatest  loss  of  sugar  when  not  well  performed.  The  fresh 
cane-juice,  which,  in' addition  to  the  sugar,  contains  merely  very 
small  quantities  of  albuminous  substances,  is  allowed  to  remain  for  an 
hour  in  a  reservoir  to  become  clear,  and  is  thence  conveyed  into  the 
boilers,  five  of  which  generally  make  a  set.  The  first,  which  is  the 
most  remote  from  the  furnace,  is  used  for  defecation,  (or  temper- 
ing ;)  in  which  case  only  ^  of  the  quantity  of  lime  necessary  for  the 
defecation  of  beet-sugar  is  used ;  about  0.2  or  0.3  for  1000  of  juice. 
It  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  and  rapidly  skimmed.  The  defecated 
juice  is  thence  conveyed  into  the  second  boiler,  where  evaporation 
commences;  the  skimmings  from  this  boiler  being  removed  and 
thrown  back  into  the  first.  The  liquor  then  passes  into  the  third 
boiler,  where  the  evaporation  is  continued ;  and  during  its  sojourn 
in  this  boiler,  the  workman  ascertains  if  it  has  been  properly  defe- 
cated, or  if  it  requires  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  lime.  He 
then  transfers  the  liquid  into  the  fourth  boiler,  where  it  is  concen- 
trated to  the  consistence  of  syrup ;  and  lastly  into  the  fifth,  where  it 
is  concentrated  to  the  consistence  suitable  for  crystallization. 

In  the  best  establishments  the  boilers  rest  on  pivots  in  their  cen- 
tral line,  and  are  placed  below  each  other,  which  an-angement 
greatly  facilitates  and  accelerates  the  working. 

The  boiling  is  then  run  off  into  large  flat  reservoirs,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  cool  and  crystallize  for  24  hours,  when  the  granular  mass 
is  poured  into  moulds,  in  which  the  crystallization  is  completed, 
and  is  finally  drained. 
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The  operation  generally  yields  in  most  of  the  works, 

Brown  sugar  55  to    65 

Sugar  which  lemams  in  the  molasses,  for  the  greater 

part  uncrystallizable  25  to    20 

Sugai  left  m  the  tiash  sO  to    7  > 

IbO  to  IbU 

In  se\eial  import'int  sugai  \wrk=!,  an  appaiitus  foi  o'vapuiatmj^ 

in  vacuo  has  been  tiied,  wEioh  cou'^iderably  dimmishes  the  loss  of 

sugar  in  the  molassei,  and  also  furnishes  a  better  aiticle,  but  the 

primitive  cost  of  such  apparatus,  combined  with  the  want  of  fuel, 

will  for  some  time  pieient  this  more  perfect  piocess  ftom  bemg 

generally  intiodnced 

Molasses  is  used  m  the  manufactuie  of  severil  alcoholic  Iiquois, 
such  as  rum,  ritifia,  etc 

SITGAR-REPINIKG. 

§1733.  A  large  quantity  of  cane^ugar  is  consumed  in  the  state 
of  brown  sugar,  while  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  refined ;  and  raw 
beet-sugar  must  also  be  refined,  as  otherwise  the  fiavour  and  smell 
of  the  beets  would  render  it  unfit  for  use.  The  refiner  generally 
mixes  cane  and  beet-eugar  in  proportions  which  facilitate  the  pro- 
cess, Cane-Bugar,  during  its  voyage  from  the  colonies,  has  gene- 
rally undergone  some  change,  and  contains  a  small  quantity  of  acid, 
while  beet-sugar,  on  the  contrary,  contains  a  small  quantity  of  sac- 
charate  of  lime ;  and  by  mixing  them  in  proper  proportions,  the 
acid  of  the  cane-sugar  is  saturated  by  the  lime  of  the  beet-sugar. 

The  raw  sugars  being  mixed  on  a  table  made  of  flag-stones,  and 
passed  through  a  sieve,  the  mixture  is  dissolved  in  30  per  cent,  of 
its  weight  of  water.  The  solution  is  effected  in  boilers  heated  by 
steam,  and  placed  sufficiently  high  to  allow  the  syrup  to  fall  directly 
into  charcoal  filters,  after  which  the  clarifying  is  commenced.  This 
operation  consists  in  adding  to  the  syrup  5  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  finely  powdered  animal  charcoal,  (bone-black,)  and  1  or  2  of  an 
albuminous  substance  coagulable  by  heat;  bullock's  blood,  defibrin- 
ated  by  beating,  and  diluted  with  4  times  its  weight  of  water,  being 
generally  used.  The  liquid  is  stirred,  and  allowed  to  boil,  when  the 
syrup  is  run  into  peculiarly  shaped  filters,  which  arrest  the  sub- 
stances in  suspension  and  the  scum.  The  best  filters  are  those 
made  of  an  upright  wooden  case,  containing  a  great  number  of 
bags,  made  of  cotton  or  woollen  drugget,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
above  the  top  of  the  case,  while  the  lower  part  passes  through  the 
bottom  and  opens  below.  The  muddy  liquor  being  poured  into  the 
case,  filters  from  without  into  the  bags,  which  are  kept  from  col- 
lapsing by  hoops  of  wood  or  iron,  by  which  means  filtration  ensues 
over  a  large  porous  surface,  and  tho  filters  are  moreover  easily 
washed.     The  residue  in  the  case  is  washed  with  fresh  ivater,  wliich 
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fui'nisiies  a  weak  solution  of  sugar,  used  to  diaaolTe  tiie  new  sugars ; 
and  is  tlien  sold  as  manure,  under  the  name  of  rejinery-blaGk. 

The  clarified  syrup  is  immediately  filtered  through  charcoal,  in 
an  apparatus  resembling  that  used  for  the  bleaching  of  tempered 
sugar-beet  juice,  {§  1729,)  and  is  then  conveyed  into  the  boilers. 
In  almost  all  the  large  refineries,  it  is  now  boiled  in  an  apparatus 
calculated  to  evaporate  in  vacuo.  The  concentrated  syrup  is  col- 
lected in  kettles  in  which  the  temperature  is  raised  to  176°,  in  order 
to  retard  crystallization,  and  redisaolve  the  crystals  which  had  he- 
gun  to  form  in  the  evaporating  kettles,  where  the  boiling  point  is 
not  very  high.  Crystallization  soon  commences  in  this  kettle,  while 
the  temperature  falls,  and  the  liquid  is  freqnently  stirred,  and  the 
mistui-e  of  ayrup  and  crystals  poured  into  moulds,  which  are  placed 
in  a  room  contiguous  to  the  boilers.  The  moulds  are  generally  of 
baked  clay,  and  are  50  centimetres  in  height,  and  from  15  to  22 
wide  at  the  base.  Before  using  new  moulds,  they  are  kept  filled 
for  several  days  with  a  thin  pap  of  clay,  which  closes  the  pores  of 
the  earthenware,  and  prevents  the  absorption  of  the  syrup  and  the 
adhesion  of  the  loaves.  The  moulds  are  perforated  at  the  lower 
part,  the  holes  being  closed  with  a  plug  of  wet  muslin;  and  the 
moulds  are  arranged  on  a  double  bench,  furnished  with  openings, 
and  of  which  the  lower  part,  made  of  zinc,  conveys  the  drippings 
into  a  canal  communicating  with  a  reservoir  kept  for  the  purpose. 
When  the  moulds  are  filled  to  about  1  centimetre  below  the  top, 
they  are  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time ;  when  there  forms  on  the 
surface  of  the  syrup  a  crystalline  crust,  which  is  broken,  and  the 
broken  crystals  are  thrown  to  the  bottom,  the  syrup  being  stu-red 
at  the  same  time  in  order  to  equalise  the  temperature,  which  always 
falls  most  rapidly  toward  the  apex  of  the  cone.  The  crystallizing- 
room  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  95°.  After  remaining  8  or 
12  hours  in  this  room,  the  moulds  are  carried  into  low  apartments 
with  brick  floors,  and  heated  by  steam  conveyed  in  pipes  on  the  floor 
or  around  the  walls.  The  plug  is  then  removed  from  the  hole  in 
the  moulds,  and  the  loaf  pierced  with  an  awl ;  when  it  is  allowed  to 
drain,  and  in  12  hours  the  base  of  the  loaf  is  nearly  white  and  dry. 

The  sugar,  which  now  is  called  drained  green  or  raw  mgar,  is 
then  left  m  the  moulds  for  6  or  7  days  to  complete  the  draining, 
after  which  the  workman  smooths  the  base-of  the  loaf  with  a  plane, 
and  adds  to  it  a  layer  of  purely  white  sugar,  for  which  he  generally 
uses  scrapings  of  refined  sugar,  in  order  to  make  the  base  of  the 
loaf  perfectly  level,  as  it  would  otherwise  be  disfigured  by  a  depres- 
sion in  the  centre.  The  slaying  is  then  commenced,  which  consists 
in  pouring  into  each  mould  a  paste  of  clay  diluted  with  water  to  the 
thickness  of  2  or  3  centimetres.  The  water  from  the  clay,  filtering 
slowly  through  the  loaf,  becomes  saturated  with  nearly^  pure  sugar 
in  the  upper  strata,  which  are  nearly  bleached  by  draining,  and  ri*i- 
places  in  the  lower  parts  the  coloured  molasses  which  moisten  the 
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porous  crystalline  mass.  After  7  or  8  days  of  claying,  the  clay 
forms  a  firm  coating  od  the  snrface  of  the  loaf,  whicli  is  removed 
by  a  spatula.  The  base  of  the  loaf  is  again  smoothed,  and  it  is  sub- 
jected to  another  claying  resembling  the  first.  These  two  processes 
generally  produce  refined  sugar,  although  a  third  claying  is  some- 
times necessary. 

After  the  last  claying,  the  loaves  are  laid  on  their  sides,  and  the 
bases  being  again  smoothed,  the  moulds  are  slightly  tapped,  in  order 
to  detach  the  loaves  from  their  surfaces,  and  thus  allow  the  last 
portions  of  syrup  to  pass  through  more  easily.  The  moulds  are 
then  placed  in  their  former  position,  to  collect  the  syrup  in  the  apex 
and  cause  it  to  flow  out  as  completely  as  possible ;  after  which  they 
are  set  on  their  bases,  and  thus  left  for  24  hours,  in  order  to  spread 
the  syrup  yet  contained  in  the  apex,  which  would  senaibiy  colour 
the  latter,  throughout  the  whole  loaf.  These  alternate  positions 
are  repeated  several  times,  until  the  whole  mass  has  acquired  a 
uniform  colour;  after  which  the  loaves  extracted  from  the  moulds 
are  exposed  to  the  air  for  24  hours,  and  then  dried  in  ovens  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  113°. 

In  some  manufactories,  decolouring  is  substituted  for  claying. 
This  operation  consists  in  pouring  upon  each  loaf,  in  the  mould,  a 
certain  quantity  of  a  syrup  saturated  with  sugar,  and  purer  than 
that  which  moistens  the  loaf,  when  the  latter  syrup  is  displaced  by 
the  syrup  added,  and  escapes  through  the  apex  of  the  mould.  The 
first  ^^elairce"  is  replaced  by  a  second,  composed  of  a  syrup  stili 
purer  than  the  first,  and  so  on,  until  the  last  clairce  consists  of  per- 
fectly refined  sugar.  This  process  is  much  more  expeditious  than 
that  of  claying. 

The  name  of  lumps,  or  bastards,  is  given  to  sugars  of  inferior 
quality,  for  the  maMng  of  which  the  coarsest  raw  sugar,  the  green 
syrups,  and  residues  are  used.  They  are  clarified  and  boiled  as  are 
sugars  of  superior  quality,  but  are  crystallized  in  larger  moulds,  and 
the  loaves  are  decoloured  or  clayed  once  oftener  than  sugars  of  first 
quality.  Tho  apex  of  the  loaf  is  generally  coloured,  and  must  be 
removed.  * 

A  kind  of  white  loaf-sugar,  called  dri&A  sugar,  has  been  for  a  long 
time  manufactured  at  Marseilles,  {sucre  tap^.)  It  is  prepared  by 
rasping  the  best  quality  of  lumps  without  allowing  them  to  dry, 
passing  the  substance  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  introducing  it  into 
small  moulds,  previously  moistened,  into  which  it  is  pressed  with  a 
flat  pestle.  After  some  time  the  loaves  are  taken  out  and  placed  in 
a  stove. 

BONE-BLACK. 

§  1734.  Animal  charcoal,  or  bone-black,  used  for  bleaching  sugar, 

is  generally  made  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities,  because  bones  arc 

there  cheaper  and  more  easily  procured.     The  bones  form  about  ^ 
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of  the  weight  of  the  receatly  slaughtered  animal ;  and  those  whieli 
are  of  sufBeicnt  sizo  and  thickness  are  set  apart  for  the  use  of  turners. 

The  fat,  aaecl  in  the  maiiufacture  of  stearin  candles,  is  first  extracted 
from  the  bones  intended  for  making  bone-black,  by  breaking  them 
into  pieces  and  heating  them  with  water  in  large  boilers,  in  which 
they  are  frequently  stirred,  when  the  fat  separates  and  floats  on  the 
surface.  The  bones  are  removed  from  time  to  time  with  a  strainer, 
and  fresh  ones  added.  A  portion  of  the  bones,  before  being  cai- 
boniaed,  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  gelatin,  {§  1662.) 

The  bones,  after  being  deprived  of  their  fat,  are  drained  and  dried 
in  the  air,  and  then  carbonized  in  cylinders,  or  in  large  east-iron  or 
earthen  pots,  generally  about  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  IJ  foot  in 
height,  which  are  piled  on  each  other  or  ranged  in  rows  in  large 
furnaces  heated  to  redness  with  bituminous  coal,  which  temperature 
having  been  kept  up  for  6  or  8  hours,  the  pots  are  removed.  When 
they  are  perfectly  cold  the  bone-black  is  removed  and  ground  between 
cylinders ;  all  dust  being  avoided  as  much  aa  possible,  because  enough 
is  always  formed  for  the  clarifying  of  sugar,  (§1733.)  The  du3t  and 
variously  sized  grains  are  separated  by  bolting  and  sifting  in  sieves 
with  meshes  of  suitable  size. 

Bone-black  which  no  longer  exerts  any  bleaching  power  on  juices 
and  syrups,  may  have  this  power  restored,  and  be  made  useful  in 
future  operations,  by  removing  the  soluble  substances  in  them  by 
washing,  and  recalcining  them,  which  carbonizes  the  adhering  organic 
matters  and  exposes  the  carbonized  portions.  Their  surface,  how- 
ever, being  still  covered  with  a  pellicle  of  vegetable  charcoal,  which 
diminishes  sensibly  their  activity ;  the  former  is  removed  by  rubbing 
them  slightly  between  horizontal  grindstones  which  do  not  exert 
siifScient  pressm-e  to  crush  them,  and  by  separating  the  dust  formed 
by  bolting.  By  this  reviving,  bone-black  loses  4  to  5  per  cent,  of 
its  weight;  but  the  operation  may  be  repeated  20  or  25  times  on 
the  same  charcoal. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  SOAPS. 

§  1735.  We  have  mentioned  (§  1594)  that  the  salts  formed  by 
fatty  acids  with  the  metallic  oxides  are  called  soaps.  Soaps  of 
which  the  base  is  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia,  are  the  only  ones  soluble 
in  water ;  and  soaps  of  potassa  and  soda  alone  are  used  for  washing 
and  for  the  toilet.  In  commerce,  soaps  are  divided  into  hard  soap, 
of  which  the  base  is  soda,  and  soft  soap,  of  which  the  base  is  potassa ; 
the  latter  being  more  generally  used  in  northern  countries,  while  in 
France  the  hard  soap  is  preferred.  Soaps  formed  by  the  same  base 
are  harder  in  proportion  to  the  melting  point  of  the  fatty  substances 
used  in  saponification. 

Soaps  are  made  by  boiling  fatty  substances  with  more  or  less  con- 
centrated lyes  of  caustic  potassa  or  soda;  which  arc  obtained  by 
decomposing  tho  alkaline  carbonates,  when  cold,  by  hydrated  lime. 
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Fa.lse-bottomccl  vats  are  generally  used,  and  on  the  upper  bottom, 
which  is  covered  with  straw,  the  slaked  lime  is  placed,  mixed  with 
the  powdered  alkaline  carbonate,  and  it  is  then  covered  with  water 
to  the  depth  of  about  5  inches.  In  a  few  hours  the  liquid  has  fil- 
tered through  the  solid  matters,  and  collected  on  the  lower  bottom, 
whence  it  is  then  drawn  off  into  a  separate  vat,  to  he  pumped  back  into 
the  first  vat,  and  once  more  to  filter  through  the  lime;  thie  process 
being  continued  until  the  alkali  ia  completely  deprived  of  its  carbonic 
acid.  By  washing  the  remaining  lime  with  water,  alkaline  lyes  are 
obtained,  which  are  generally  used  in  the  first  stage  of  saponifica- 
tion of  fatty  substances.  Saponification  is  effected  in  large  boilers, 
which  are  first  filled  to  one-fourth,  with  weak  lye,  and  into  which 
the  fatty  substance  is  gradually  poured,  taking  care  to  constantly 
stir  the  mixture ;  weak  lye  and  fat  being  then  added  successively 
until  the  boiler  is  sufficiently  filled.  An  emulsion  of  soap,  with  an 
excess  of  fat,  is  first  formed  in  a  liquor  which  contains  but  little  free 
alkali,  and  which  must  be  kept  uniform  by  continual  stirring,  when 
a  stronger  lye  is  introduced,  which  converts  the  soap  having  an 
excess  of  fatty  acids  into  a  more  basic  and  soluble  soap.  This  more 
highly  charged  lye  is  added  by  different  portions  at  a  tune,  and,  in 
the  last  place,  it  is  mixed  with  common  salt,  or  other  alkaline  salts, 
which  entirely  precipitate  the  soap  and  separate  it  from  the  lye. 
It  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  aqueoua  liquid  containing  the  glycerin, 
the  alkalme  salts  which  have  effected  the  separation  of  the  soap,  and 
the  excess  of  alkali,  is  drawn  off.  A  last  concentrated  lye  iieing 
then  added,  the  whole  is  heated  to  ebulHtion,  which  temperature  is 
maintained  until  the  lye  has  attained  a  density  of  1.15  to  1.20,  when 
the  supernatant  soap  is  removed  and  run  into  moulds,  and,  after  it 
has  become  snfSciently  solid,  is  divided  in  parallelopipedons  of  proper 
dimensions  by  means  of  a  wire, 

§  1736.  Marseilles  soap  is  that  most  esteemed,  and  is  made  from 
caustic  soda  and  inferior  quality  olive-oil  yielded  by  the  hot  ex- 
pression of  the  olive-must  from  which  first  quality  olive-oil  has  been 
already  obtained.  Two  kinds  of  artificial  soda  are  used  for  these 
soaps,  one  called  sweet  soda,  which  should  be  as  pure  as  possible, 
since  it  affects  the  saponification,  and  the  other  highly  charged 
with  sea^alt,  and  called  saU  soda,  which  is  used  for  furnishing  to 
the  first  soap,  having  an  excess  of  fatty  acid,  the  quantity  of  base 
necessary  to  entirely  precipitate  it  from  the  liquid. 

The  sweet  soda,  broken  up,  is  mixed  ivith  ^  of  its  weight  of  caus- 
tic lime,  previously  slaked  and  placed  in  vats  of  mason-work,  called 
barquieux,  where  the  mixture  is  lixiviated  several  tunes,  furnishing 
liquids  of  decreasing  strength.  Saponification  is  effected  in  large 
kettles  with  sloping  aides,  made  of  bricks,  and  with  a  copper  bottom : 
a  lye  marking  12°  Baum^  being  first  introduced  and  boiled,  the  oil  is 
gradually  added,  and  the  whole  is  constantly  stirred.  Afier  some 
time  a  lye  marking  15°,  and  at  a  later  period  a  lye  marking  20°, 
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is  introduced.  The  whole  operation,  called  empMage,  lasts  about 
24  hours,  and  produces  a  soap  irith  an  excess  of  fatty  acid ;  it  being 
important  that  the  soda  should  he  as  free  as  possihie  from  sea- 
salt.  Having  reached  this  point,  the  relargage  is  commenced,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  ia  to  make  the  soap  more  ^kaline  and  separate  it 
from  the  lyes;  to  which  effect  a  workman  throws  in  gradually,  on 
the  surface  of  the  kettle,  a  salt  lye,  marking  from  20°  to  25°,  while 
another  stirs  the  whole  continually,  when  tne  paste,  hitherto  homo- 
geneous and  viscid,  is  converted  into  clots,  which  separate  from  the 
aqueous  liquid.  It  is  allowed  to  rest  for  2  or  3  hours,  when  the 
lye  is  drawn  off.  After  this  operation,  which  is  called  Spinage,  it 
is  again  treated  twice  with  fresh  salt-lye,  in  order  to  give  the  proper 
consistency  to  the  soap ;  and  then,  after  having  drawn  off  the  last 
water,  the  paste  ia  worked  with  shovels  to  render  it  homogeneous, 
small  quantities  of  weak  lyes  or  fresh  water  being  frequently  added, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soap  to  be  made;  after  which  it  is 
nm  into  moulds,  and  cut  into  small  pieces  after  coohng. 

§  1737.  Two  kinds  of  soap  are  found  in  commerce ;  the  white 
and  marbled  soap.  The  bluish  veins  observed  in  the  latter  are  pro- 
duced by  a  small  quantity  of  soap  having  a  base  of  alumina  and 
protoxide  of  iron,  and  by  sulphide  of  iron  yielded  by  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphide  of  sodium  which  always  exists  in  the  lye.  Of  them- 
selves, these  foreign  substances  are  of  no  use,  and  may  even  in  some 
cases  be  injurious ;  but  as  their  presence  is  a  certain  index  that  the 
soap  does  not  contain  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  water,  marbled 
soap  is  highly  valued  on  that  account.  When  the  paste  contains 
more  water,  it  is  more  fluid  and  light,  and  metallic  compounds  are 
easily  deposited  in  it,  and  cannot  be  distributed  through  the  soap 
in  veins. 

White  soap  is  made  by  diluting  tbe  paste  at  a  moderate  temper- 
ature, in  weak  lyes,  and  allowing  it  to  rest  in  tight  kettles ;  when 
the  soaps  of  alumina  and  iron  falling  to  the  bottom,  the  supernatant 
white  soap  is  removed  and  carried  to  the  moulds.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare marbled  soap,  less  lye  is  added,  and  the  soaps  of  alumina  and 
iron  are  not  so  completely  deposited,  and  separate  m  veins  through- 
out the  mass.  Cakes  of  marbled  soap  generally  lose  their  colour 
in  the  air,  because  the  protoxide  and  sulphide  of  iron  are  converted 
into  sesquioxide ;  but  the  marbling  is  always  seen  in  freshly  cut 
soap.  Marbled  soaps  generally  contain  30  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
white  soaps  not  less  than  40  or  50. 

Resins  form,  with  the  alkalies,  salts  which  exhibit  characters  re- 
sembling those  of  the  soaps ;  and  yellow  soaps  are  now  made,  the 
fatty  acids  of  which  are  partly  replaced  by  colophony. 

1 1738.  Soft  soaps  are  made  with  hempseed,  linseed,  colza,  and 
other  oils,  the  base  being  potassa.  Their  natural  colour  is  of  a 
brownish-yellow,  while  a  greenish  tinge  is  generally  given  to  them 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  indigo.     The  process  is  nearly 
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t&e  same  as  that  of  making  hard  soaps,  except  that  lyes  of  potassa 
are  subatitiited  for  those  of  soda;  and  when  saponification  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  soap  has  become  transparent,  it  is  evaporated  to 
the  proper  consistency,  and  run  into  hogsheads.  Tins  soap  is 
always  more  aJkaline  than  soda-soap,  and  dissolves  more  easily  in 
water. 

Toilet-soaps  are  made  with  soda,  and  are  generally  highly  hy- 
drated,  being  prepared  either  from  olive-oil  or  tallow,  and  their 
agreeable  odour  is  owing  to  essential  oils  mixed  with  them  in  the 
moulds.  Colourless  or  coloured  transparent  soaps  are  made  by  dis- 
solving in  alcohol  well-dried  soap  made  of  beef-suet,  concentrating 
it  properly  by  distillation,  and  pom-ing  the  hmpid  and  transparent 
fluid  into  moulds,  where  it  becomes  solid.  Various  organic  colouring 
matters  may  be  incorporated  with  it. 

CHEmCAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  TEE  AET  OP  DYEING. 
§  1T39.  The  art  of  dyeing  has  been  of  late  so  scientifically  culti- 
vated, that  it  would  require  much  greater  space  than  the  limits  of 
an  elementary  course  can  afford,  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  it;  and 
we  shall  therefore  be  obhged  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  explanation 
of  the  chemical  principles  on  which  is  based  the  preliminary  prepa- 
ration of  the  textile  fibres  to  render  them  fitted  for  the  manufacture 
of  tissues,  and  those  on  which  is  founded  the  art  of  fastening  colour- 
ing matters. 

Preliminary/  Preparation  of  the  Textile  Fibres. 

§  1740.  The  textile  fibres  used  in  manufactures  are  either  of 
vegetable  or  animal  origin ;  the  first  being  chiefly  hemp,  flax,  and 
cotton,  and  the  second  wool,  hair  of  animals,  and  silk  spun  by  the 
silkworm. 

Cotton  is  nearly  pure  lignin,  while  hemp  and  flax  are  composed 
of  lignin  in  long  filaments,  which,  when  dry,  adhere  to  each  other 
by  means  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  called  pectin,  although  it  differs 
probably  from  that  found  in  fruits,  and  which  must  be  removed  to 
render  them  fit  for  spinning  and  weavmg.  I'or  this  purpose,  they 
are  rotted,  which  operation  consists  in  plunging  them,  tied  in  bun- 
dles, into  water,  where  they  are  left  until  fermentation  commences, 
which  is  manifested,  in  stagnant  waters,  by  a  very  disagreeable 
odour.  The  bundles  are  then  withdrawn  from  the  rotting-pond, 
and,  after  having  been  dried  in  the  air,  are  subjected  to  mechanical 
operations,  of  which  the  object  ia  to  detach  the  foreign  substances, 
which  have  become  friable  by  the  desiccation  ensuing  on  the  rotting, 
and  to  isolate  the  fibres.  Hemp  and  flax  thus  prepared  are  fit  to 
be  converted  by  spinning  into  unbleached  thread,  which  may  be  im- 
mediately used  for  weaving.  Cotton  undergoes  no  preliminary  pre- 
paration, and  may  be  immediately  spun  and  woven. 

§  1741,  Wool,  as  it  is  found  on  the  living  animal,  is  impregnated 
Vol.  II.— 3  Q 
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with  a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign  substances,  commonly  called 
grease,'^  (saint,)  and  whick  consist  essentially  of  substances  soluble 
in  Tvater,  and  fatty  substances  insoluble  in  tliat  fluid.  Sheep  are 
usually  washed  before  being  shorn,  and  then  yield  what  is  called 
washed  wool,  which  has  thus  lost  a  large  portion  of  its  soluble  mat- 
ters, and  a  portion  of  the  fatty  matters,  which  separated  in  the  state 
of  an  emulsion.  Wool  which  has  not  undergone  this  operation  is 
called  unwashed  wool;  and  the  process  by  which  the  grease  is 
removed  from  wool  is  known  by  the  name  of  scouring. 

Unwashed  is  scoured  with  washed  wool,  in  a  bath  of  300  litres  of 
■water  and  72  to  78  of  putrid  urine,  the  whole  being  heated  to  122° 
or  140°  for  soft  wool,  and  to  158°  or  167°  for  harsh  wool.  After 
dipping  3  or  4  kilog.  of  unwashed  wool  into  the  bath,  and  stirring 
it  with  a  stick  for  10  minutes,  they  are  removed,  and  allowed  to 
drain  over  the  kettle ;  the  same  being  done  with  another  lot  of  3  or 
4  kilog.,  until  about  40  kilog.  in  all  have  been  thus  treated.  6  or 
7  kilog.  of  putrid  urine  are  then  added,  and  50  kilog.  of  washed 
wool  passed  through  it,  which  is  scoured,  both  by  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  of  the  putrefied  urine  and  the  alkaline  substances  yielded 
by  the  unwashed  wool.  The  same  operation  is  repeated  on  a  new 
lot  of  40  kilog.  of  washed  wool;  after  which  a  new  dose  of  6  or  7 
litres  of  putrid  urine  is  added,  and  20  kilog.  of  unwashed  wool 
washed  in  it.  This  altoimate  scouring  of  washed  and  unwashed 
wool  is  continued  during  the  whole  day,  adding  urine  at  each  fresh 
quantity  of  unwashed  wool.  After  this  operation,  the  unwashed 
should  he  considered  as  washed  wool,  and  treated  accordingly. 

When  the  wool-scourer  has  no  unwashed  wool,  he  makes  his  bath 
of  650  litres  of  water  and  300  litres  of  nrine,  heats  it  to  120°  or 
140°,  and  passes  through  it  SO  kilog.  of  wool  in  6  lots,  each  of  which 
he  leaves  in  the  bath  for  12  or  15  minutes,  after  which  he  adds  1 
litre  of  water  and  2  of  urine,  and  then  scours  an  additional  portion 
of  30  kilog.,  and  so  on.  Some  scourers  add  marly  clay  to  their 
bath. 

Washed  wool  contains  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  grease,  while  un- 
washed contains  much  more ;  and,  by  washing,  scouring,  and  drying, 
loses  as  much  as  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  When  the  washed 
■wools  contain  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  grease,  they  are  scoured  with 
soap  or  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  nature  of  the  fatty  matters  of  the  grease  is  peculiar,  and  they 
havo  been  called  stearerin  and  elaierin;  the  first  of  which  is  souble 
but  uncrystallizable,  while  the  second  is  oleaginous.  These  fats  are 
not  saponified  by  weak  alkaline  lyes,  but,  when  they  are  boiled  for 
a  long  time  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  the  liquid  is  found 
to  contain  two  salts  of  potassa,  formed  by  peculiar  fat  acids,  which 
have  been  called  stearerie  and  elaieria  adds;  while  nothing  analo- 

*  In  England  it  is  called  the  yolh—TuK-es. 
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gous  to  glycerin  has  yet  been  found.  The  oxygen  of  tke  air  may 
possibly  have  some  share  in  the  formation  of  these  fat  acids. 

After  scouring,  the  wool  is  washed  in  river-water  in  willow  baskets. 
When  it  is  intended  to  be  perfectly  white,  it  is  exposed  for  some 
time  in  a  moist  state  in  rooms  in  which  sulphur  is  burned,  when  the 
sulphurous  acid  finishes  the  bleaching,  (§  131,)  and  the  excess  of  it 
is  removed  by  fresh  washings.  It  is  important  not  to  prolong  too 
much  the  action  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  because  it  exerts  a  decom- 
posing agency  on  the  nitrogenous  substance  of  the  wool. 

Wool  contains,  in  addition,  a  proximate  sulphuretted  principle, 
which  may  be  separated  by  successive  immersions  in  limewater. 
Wool  which  has  been  heated  with  a  weak  alkaline  solution  disen- 
gagea  sulf  hydric  acid  when  it  is  again  heated  with  acidulated  water, 
and  is  blackened  when  boiled  with  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead  or 
protoxide  of  tin. 

§  1742,  Raw  silk,  as  it  is  obtained  from  the  cocoons,  is  impregnated 
with  a  gelatinous  substance,  which  makes  it  vei"y  stiff,  and  generally 
gives  it  a  golden-yellow  tinge.  This  substance,  which  forms  about 
i  of  the  weight  of  raw  silk,  dissolves  readily  in  alkaline  liq^uids ;  but 
as  the  caustic  alkalies  attack  the  silk  itself,  soap  is  almost  always 
used,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  carbonate  of  soda. 

This  operation,  which  is  called  scouring  (d^creusage)  the  silk,  is 
divided  into  three  stages :  the  ungumming,  (d^gommage,)  boiling,  and 
hleaching.  The  ungumming  is  done  in  a  tinned  boiler,  containing, 
for  every  100  parts  of  silk,  1800  or  2500  parts  of  water  and  30  of 
soap.  It  is  first  boiled  to  dissolve  the  soap,  and  then  cold  water  is 
added,  so  as  to  lower  the  temperature  to  about  200°,  when  the  silk 
is  dipped  into  it  in  skeins,  supported  by  sticks,  called  liaoii-s,  being 
there  left  until  all  the  gelatinous  matter  is  dissolved,  and  afterward 
wound  on  a  bobbin.  This  operation  lasts  from  |  to  1 J  hour.  Seve- 
ral skeins  are  then  united,  forming  a  hank,  which  is  boiled  for  IJ 
hours  in  a  bath  containing  20  or  80  parts  of  soap  for  2000  of  water, 
which  constitutes  the  boiling,  (cuite,)  The  hanks  are  undone,  twisted 
into  skeins,  wound  on  a  bobbin,  ana  then  washed  in  a  weak  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  in  river-water.  The  bleaching  consists  in 
dipping  the  silk  held  by  the  lisoirs  into  a  bath  heated  to  203°,  and 
composed  of  300  litres  of  water  and  from  500  to  750  grammes  of 
white  Marseilles  soap.  Silks  which  are  intended  to  be  brilliantly 
white  are  exposed,  in  addition,  to  sulphurous  acid. 

PRELIMIHARY  PEEPARATtON  OF  STUFFS. 
§  1743,  Before  being  printed,  cotton  stufls  are  singed  or  shorn, 
with  the  intention  of  removing  the  filaments  which  project  from  the 
tissue.  The  shearing  is  performed  by  machines,  called  shearing- 
machines,  composed  of  two  revolving  cylinders,  one  of  which,  fur- 
mshed  with  brushes,  raises  the  nap,  while  the  other,  provided  with 
knives  arranged  spirally,  shears  it.     In  singing,  the  stuff  is  passed 
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rapidly  over  a  metallic  cylinder,  teated  to  nearly  a  wliite-lieat,  which 
bums  off  the  down. 

§  1744.  Cotton  stuffs  which  are  intended  to  be  perfectly  white 
are  previously  bleaolted,  which  operation  is  also  more  or  less  com- 
pletely performed  on  goods  which  are  to  be  printed. 

Linen  and  cotton  goods  are  bleached  by  two  different  processes: 

1.  By  wf^hing  them  in  alkaline  lyes,  and  exposing  them  on  the 
grass;  2.  By  chlorine  or  the  alkaline  Hypochlorites. 

The  first  is  the  oldest,  and  was  used  particularly  for  bleaching 
flax  and  hempen  goods.  It  is  divided  iato  the  following  opera- 
tions ; — 1.  Scouring,  which  consists  in  dipping  the  stuffs  for  24  hours 
in  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  heated  to  about  99°,  wash- 
ing, and  then  boiling  them  for  20  minutes  in  the  same  alkaline  lye. 

2.  The  hoiling,  which  consists  in  boiling  (as  was  stated  §  1743)  the 
scoured  stuffs,  afler  having  washed  them  in  water,  and  compressed 
them  between  cylinders.  3.  Bleaching,  which  consists  in  boiling 
them  for  6  houi-s  with  an  alkaline  lye,  containing  1  part  of  caustic 
potasea  for  16  parts  of  stuff,  washmg  them,  and  exposing  them  for 
6  or  6  hours  on  the  grass ;  the  alkaline  washings  and  exposure  on 
the  graas  being  renewed  until  the  stuffs  are  perfectly  bleached. 
Daring  the  exposure  on  the  grass,  the  colouring  matters  are  bleached 
by  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays  and  moisture;  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  converting  them  into  new  substances  more  readily  soluble 
in  the  alkaline  liquors.  Lastly,  the  stuffs  are  passed  through  water 
heated  to  105°  or  120°,  containing  about  ^  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 
dissolves  the  metallic  oxides;  after  which  they  are  washed  and 
calendered. 

This  process  requires  a  great  length  of  time,  and  bleaching  by 
chlorine  or  the  hypochlorites  is  more  expeditious.  The  chlorine 
acting  on  the  colouring  matters,  in  the  presence  of  water,  decomposes 
the  water  into  hydrogen,  which  combines  with  the  chlorine  to  form 
chJorohydric  a^id;  while  the  oxygen  in  the  nascent  state  oxidizes 
the  resinous  and  colouring  matters,  and  renders  them  soluble  in 
alkaline  IJxiviffi.  The  hypochlorites  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  me- 
tallic chlorides,  and  act  at  the  same  time  by  means  of  the  nascent 
oxygen  given  off  by  the  hypochlorous  acid  and  the  base ;  whUe  the 
concurrence  of  an  acid  effecting  the  decomposition  of  the  hypochlo- 
rites hasten  the  bleaching.  Thus  in  both  processes  it  is  in  the  end 
always  an  oxidizing  action  which  effects  the  bleaching  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  foreign  substances. 

Hypochlorite  of  lime,  dissolved  in  water,  is  now  solely  used  in 
bleaching ;  and  it  is  preferable  to  all  dilute  solutions,  because  it  is 
less  liable  to  injure  the  ligneous  fibre  of  the  tissue;  although  the. 
bleaching  then  requires  more  time. 

The  stuffs,  after  being  passed  over  the  heated  cylinder  to  be 
singed,  are  immediately  dipped  into  a  vat  filled  with  water  to  cool 
thorn,  where  they  then  remain  for  24  hours,  and  lose  a  considerable 
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,  portion  of  tlieir  soluble  principles.  Tlicy  are  then  to  be  perfectly 
dried,  either  by  being  beaten  or  compressed  between  cylinders, 
and  then  kept  for  12  hours  in  a  vat  filled  with  water  heated  by 
steam,  where  they  are  arranged  in  alternate  layers  with  slaked  lime. 
After  being  again  beaten,  they  are  left  for  12  hours  in  a  lye  of 
caustic  eoda,  consisting,  for  300  parts  of  stuffs,  of  10  parts  of  caus- 
tic soda  for  1500  of  water.  This  lye  is  replaced  by  another  con- 
taining only  7.5  of  soda,  which  is  also  allowed  to  act  for  12  hours; 
after  which  the  stuffs,  pressed  dry,  are  passed  through  the  hypochlo- 
rite of  lime,  and  then  through  sulphuric  acid.  The  bath  of  hypo- 
chlorite generally  contains  0.15  litre  of  chlorine  in  a  litre  of  water ; 
and  the  stuffs,  after  being  immersed  in  it,  are  passed  between  two 
wooden  cylinders,  descending  thence  immediately  into  a  bath  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  or  chlorohydric  acid,  which  hastens  the  bleaching 
by  isolating  the  hypochlorous  acid.  After  being  washed  in  fresh 
water,  they  are  for  a  second  time  subjected  to  the  action  of  alkaline 
lyes,  hypochlorite  of  lime,  and  the  acid  bath;  and  lastly,  after  an- 
other washing  in  fresh  water,  they  are  dried  in  drying-machines, 
and  more  hody  ia  given  to  them  by  dressing  them  with  starch. 

MordanU. 

5  1745.  The  tissues  of  muslin  or  linen  stuffs  have,  for  a  great 
number  of  colouring  substances,  an  affinity  sufficiently  powerful  to 
fasten  them  on  their  surface,  and  to  acquire  a  deep  colour;  while 
the  combination  is  rarely  strong  enough  to  enable  them  to  resist 
washing,  partienlarly  with  alkaline  soaps.  They  are  made  fast,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  colour  is  heightened,  by  previously  depositing 
on  the  tisBues  certain  substances  which  have  a  greater  affinity  for 
these  tissues  than  the  colouring  matters,  and  which  possess,  at  the 
same  time,  the  property  of  forming  with  the  colouring  matters  com- 
pounds sufficiently  fixed  to  resist  washing  in  fresh  water  and  in  soap- 
suds. These  substances,  which  thus  play  an  intermediate  part 
between  the  woven  fabric  and  the  colom-ing  matters,  are  c^led 
mordants.  The  affinities  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  fastened  on  the 
fabric  exhibit  this  essential  difference  from  those  observed  in  ordinary 
chemical  operations,  that,  in  the  latter,  combination  generally  ensues 
only  between  disaggregated  substances,  and  if  one  of  the  substances 
is  originally  aggregated,  it  becomes  disaggregated  by  the  simple 
fact  of  combination;  while,  in  dyeing,  the  woven  fabric  retains  its 
form  and  consistence  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  disaggre- 
gated by  the  mordants  and  colouring  matters. 

Certain  mordants  do  not  change  the  shade  of  the  colouring 
matters,  such,  for  example,  as  the  salts  of  alumina  and  chlorides  of 
tin;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  alter  the  colour,  as  the  salts  of 
iron,  manganese,  and  copper.  The  salts  of  alumina  used  as  mor- 
dants are  the  sulphate,  and  acetate  of  alumina,  and  alum ;  the  fast- 
ening of  colours  with  alum  being  also  callfd  chiming. 
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In  order  to  alum  cotton,  flax,  or  hempen  stuffs,  they  are  left  for 
24  hours  in  a  tepid  bath  containing  1  part  of  alum  for  6  parts  of 
fabric,  when  a  portion  of  the  alum  adhering  to  the  stuff  renders  the 
latter  fit  for  dyeing.  For  dark  colours,  the  ordinary  alum  of  com- 
merce is  used ;  Roman,  or  purified  alum,  (§  600,)  being  preferred  for 
bright  colours,  because  common  alum  always  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  would  modify  the  shade. 

Wool  is  alumed  by  being  first  boiled  in  bran-water  for  an  hour 
and  washed  in  fresh  water,  and  then  kept  for  2  hours  in  a  boiling 
solution  which  contains  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  alum,  a  small  quantity 
of  cream  of  tartar  being  generally  added,  which  facilitates  the  de- 
posit of  the  alumina  on  the  tissue,  perhaps  by  converting  a  portion 
of  the  sulphate  of  alumina  into  a  tartrate  of  more  easy  decomposi- 
tion. When  the  wool  is  alumed,  it  is  left  to  rest  for  2  days,  before 
dyeing,  in  order  to  render  the  combination  of  tho  mordant  with  the 


fibres  more  n 

Silk  is  alumed  when  cold,  by  beeping  it  for  15  or  16  hours  in  a 
bath  containing  ^  of  alum ;  after  which  it  is  removed  and  washed. 

Acetate  of  alumina,  which  is  often  used  as  a  mordant  for  ligneous 
stuffs,  and  for  certain  colours,  is  prepared  by  decomposing  alum  h^ 
acetate  of  lead ;  the  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina  thus  obtained 
being  generally  thickened  with  starch  or  gum. 

Stuffs  of  Ijgnin  mordanted  with  alum,  are  again  subjected,  before 
being  dyed,  to  another  operation,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  well  un- 
derstood ;  they  are  immersed,  for  some  time,  in  two  baths  of  water, 
containing  6  or  8  per  cent,  of  cow-dung.  To  the  first  of  these  baths  a 
certain  quantity  of  chalk  is  added,  the  intention  of  which  appears 
to  be  to  saturate  the  acid  partly  adhering  to  the  tissue  with  tho 
mordant;  while  the  second  contains  only  water  and  dung.  The 
temperature  of  these  two  baths  varies  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  stuffs  and  that  of  the  mordants,  Tho  cow-dung  appears  to  act 
by  means  of  the  phosphates  it  contains,  for  a  mixture  of  phosphate 
of  soda  and  lime  can  be  substituted  for  it. 

Protochloride  of  tin  is  chiefly  used  for  obtaining  the  oxido  of  tin 
as  a  mordant,  which  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  tissues.  Bichloride 
of  tin  is  often  used  for  freshening  colours,  particularly  those  of 
cochineal  and  madder.  The  mordant  of  oxide  of  iron  is  furnished 
by  the  protacetate  of  iron,  prepared  by  the  reaction  of  pyroligneona 
acid  on  old  iron, 


§  1746,  After  the  stuffs  are  mordanted,  they  are  immersed,  in  order 
to  bo  dyed,  in  solutions  of  colouring  matter,  of  various  temperatures, 
and  then  left  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  stuff  and  the  tint  of  colour  to  be  obtained.  It  is  essential  that 
all  parts  of  the  fabric  should  remain  the  same  length  of  time  in  the 
dye ;  to  which  effect  it  is  rolled  around  a  wooden  roller  suspended 
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over  the  dye-tub,  and  is  unrolled  through  the  tub ;  this  process  being 
continued  until  the  colour  has  obtained  the  shade  required.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  uniform  shade,  It  is  better  to  use  several  successive 
baths  of  different  strength,  commencing  with  the  weakest.  The 
baths  are  sometimes  composed  of  a  single  colouring  matter,  and 
sometimes  of  a  mixture  of  several,  while  at  other  times  the  stuff  is 
Y  through  two  baths  containing  different  colours, 
'  '  is  obtained.  The  colours  are  fast- 
n  other  solutions, 
ive  a  description  of  the  methods  of 


and  thus  an  intermediate  shade 

ened  by  washing  in  soapsuds  or 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  gi 


preparing  the  different  solutions  for  dyeing,  and  the  manipulations 
of  the  process. 

Calico  and  other  printing. 

§1747.  Designs  of  various  colours  are  printed  on  smooth  goods; 
the  impression  being  effected  either  by  an  actual  printing  off  of  the 
colouring  matter  by  means  of  wooden  blocks  carved  in  relief,  or 
engraved  rollers  of  copper ;  or  by  the  sole  application  of  mordants 
followed  by  dyeing  in  the  tub.  In  the  latter  case,  the  colouring 
matter  adheres  only  to  the  mordanted  designs,  the  latter  retaining 
the  shade  desired,  and  the  ground  of  the  stuff  preserving  its  original 
colour  after  being  washed. 

Colouring  matters  printed  directly  on  stuffs  should  be  thickened, 
so  that  they  will  not  run,  and  that  the  designs  may  retain  their 
sharpness.  The  thickening  substances  used  are  starch,  gum-sene- 
gal,  and  gum-tragacanth,  to  which  a  certain  quantity  of  pipe-clay, 
and  sometimes  of  gelatin,  is  often  added.  The  stuffs  should  be  pre- 
viously mordanted,  or  the  mordant  incorporated  with  the  colour. 

§  1748.  In  order  to  explain  how  designs  are  produced  by  dyeing, 
we  shall  give  some  examples.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  red  design  is 
to  be  produced  on  a  whito  ground:  the  design  is  then  printed  on 
the  stuff  with  a  thickened  mordant  of  alura,  and  the  stuff  passed 
through  the  madder-tub ;  when  the  colouring  matter  adheres  firmly 
only  to  the  mordanted  design,  which  alone  will  remain  red  after 
washing.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  white  picture  is  to  be  produced  on 
a  red  ground,  the  picture  is  first  printed  with  a  properly  thickened 
oleaginous  substance,  and  passed  through  the  mordant,  by  which 
means  the  picture  is  reserved,  and  when  the  stuff  is  passed  through 
the  madder-tuh  the  ground  alone  will  be  dyed  red.  Another  method 
etill  may  be  employed  by  dyeing  the  stuff  of  a  uniform  red  colour, 
and  printing  the  design  with  a  non-volatile  vegetable  acid,  such  as, 
for  example,  citric  or  tartaric,  sufBciently  thickened ;  after  which  it 
is  passed  through  a  bath  of  hypochlorite  of  lime,  which  imme- 
diately destroys  the  picture,  without  attacking  the  ground.  This 
process  is  called  discharging  the  colour. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  violet  design  on  a  more  or  less  dee])  red 
ground,  the  stuff  is  mordanted  with  alum,  and  the  design  printed 
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■with  a  thickened  mordant  of  iron,  and  then  passed  ttrougli  tlie 
madder-tub ;  when  the  ground  will  become  red,  and  the  design 
Tiolet.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  red  design  on  a  violet  ground  is  de- 
sired, the  stuff  is  passed  through  a  mordant  of  alumina,  and  the 
design  printed  mth  an  oily  substance ;  and  after  being  mordanted 
with  acetate  of  iron,  the  oily  reserve  is  removed  by  alkaline  lyes, 
and  the  stuff  is  passed  through  the  madder-tub. 

Designs  of  more  than  two  colours  are  obtained  by  machines  com- 
posed of  several  cylinders,  each  of  which  prints  a  peculiar  mordant, 
or  reserve,  or  acid  on  the  stuff,  which  then  passes  into  the  dif- 
ferent dye-vats.  Although  the  processes  described  are  far  from 
being  the  only  ones  used  in  dyeing,  they  will  serve  to  gi?e  a  general 
idea  of  the  art. 

fixing  of  Oolours  hy  Steam. 
g  1749.  Many  colours  are  more  firmly  fastened  and  afford  more 
beautiful  shades  when  the  dyestuffs  are  exposed  to  the  action  of 
steam.  Under  the  influence  of  heat,  the  woven  fabric  and  colouring 
matters  become  more  closely  combined,  and  the  shades  are  often 
modified  in  a  peculiar  manner. 


§  1750.  Skins  of  animals  soon  become  putrid  in  moist  air ;  and 
although  they  will  preserve  for  a  long  time  in  dry  air,  they  become 
hard  and  brittle.  The  intention  of  tanning  is  to  combine  the  ani- 
mal substance  with  a  certain  quantity  of  tannin,  which  renders 
them  imputreseible,  and  gives  them  softness  and  impermeability ; 
Tvhile  the  latter  properties  are  still  further  increased  by  the  process 
of  currying.  A  tanned  hide  is  called  leatJier.  Three  kinds  of 
skins  are  used  in  tanning :  green  hides,  or  the  fresh  skins  brought 
to  the  tanner  soon  after  the  death  of  the  animal ;  and  dry  and  salt 
hides,  which  come  from  foreign  conntries,  chiefly  from  South  Ame- 
rica. Hides  are  divided  into  two  kinds :  soft  hides,  which  retain 
their  suppleness  after  tanning,  and  hard  hides,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  to  be  very  bard,  and  as  impervious  as  possible.  Soft 
hides  are  made  from  the  skins  of  cows,  calves,  horses,  etc. ;  while 
those  of  the  ox  and  buffalo  are  re  ei^ed  foi  haid  hide"  "V  erj  thm 
and  soft  hides  are  prepared  from  the  si  mi  of  sheep  and  f,oatb 
which  are  used  for  making  gloves  oi  m  the  m-vnufacture  of  n  >- 
rocco. 

Skins  intended  for  soft  hides  are  subjected  to  a  previous  w ashmg 
in  running  water,  in  order  to  soften  and  s  li  them  and  lemo^e  ill 
their  soluble  principles ;  which  operation  lasts  only  for  2  or  d  days* 
for  green  skins,  but  for  a  much  longer  time  for  dry  or  salt  skins, 
because  the  latter  must  be  submitted  to  several  washings,  treadings, 
and  stretchings,  before  they  acquire  the  necessary  pliancy. 

After  being  soaked,  the  skins  are  carried  to  the  scalding -vats, 
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consisting  generally  of  five  veseeie  filled  with  milk  of  lime,  of  greater 
or  les3  strength.  The  akins  pass  successively  through  them,  com- 
mencing ■wifcE  the  weakest.  Each  Tat  contains  from  200  to  300 
skins ;  the  whole  operation  lasting  3  or  4  weeks. 

This  heing  done,  the  hair  is  removed,  by  scraping  the  skins  from 
ahove  downward,  with  a  dull  knife ;  after  which  they  are  washed 
and  worked  on  the  horse-beam:  Ist.  In  order  to  remove  any  scraps 
of  flesh  which  might  adhere  to  them ;  2diy.  To  remove  the  useless 
portions,  and  the  edges,  which  are  always  thicker  than  the  other 
parts ;  3dly.  To  smooth  the  asperities  which  cover  the  skin  on  the 
hairy  side,  which  is  done  with  a  piece  of  well-cemented,  hard  sand- 
stone ;  4thly,  To  completely  cleanse  both  aides  of  the  skin,  which 
is  done  with  a  circular  knife,  wetting  the  skin  frequently.  After 
these  various  operations,  the  skins  are  raised;  that  is,  they  are  left 
for  several  days  in  weak  acids,  for  which  purpose  the  ooze,  (jus^e,) 
or  infusion  of  tan,  is  generally  used,  consisting  of  the  tan  exhausted 
by  the  tanning  of  skins  in  the  vats,  and  which,  after  having  become 
acid  in  the  air,  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  lactic  acid.  During 
the  first  four  days,  the  skins  are  removed  every  day,  fresh  ooze 
being  added  each  time ;  after  which  they  are  allowed  to  remain  for 
3  or  4  days  in  the  ooze,  and  are  then  carried  to  a  weak  infusion  of 
new  tan,  where  they  remain  for  15  days,  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  liquid  from  time  to  time.  They  thus  undergo  a  kind  of  preli- 
minary tanning,  and  are  prepared  for  the  ultimate  tanning,  in  the 
vats.  The  latter,  which  are  of  mason-work,  are  first  charged  with 
a  layer  of  old  tan,  about  0.15  m.  in  thickness,  then  with  a  layer  of 
fresh  tan,  only  a  few  centimetres  thick;  after  which  the  skins  are 
laid  upon  each  other,  being  separated  by  layers  of  tan ;  and  lastly, 
above  the  last  coat  of  tan  a  layer  of  old  tan  is  placed,  0,3  m.  in 
thickness;  when  the  whole  is  covered  with  boards,  kept  down  by 
heavy  stones.  Enough  water  is  then  let  in  to  moisten  the  whole 
mass,  dissolve  the  tannin,  and  bring  it  successively  in  contact  with 
the  skins.  The  vats  thus  filled,  and  containing  600  or  TOO  skins, 
are  left  for  6  or  8  months,  during  which  time  the  skins  are  only 
once  taken  out,  in  order  to  renew  the  tan  between  them. 

§  1751.  In  making  coarse  leather,  the  scalding,  which  here  is  not 
sufficiently  efficient,  is  replaced  by  a  alight  putrid  fermentation  of 
the  skins,  in  rooms  warmed  by  steam.  The  hair  is  then  removed 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  they  are  placed  in  the  ooze,  the  raising 
Ijeing  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  from  time  to  time ;  after  which  they  are  buried  with  the  tan 
in  the  vats,  where  they  are  left  for  18  months  or  two  years. 

Hides  may  he  tanned  much  more  rapidly,  by  keeping  the  swollen 
skins  for  2  or  3  weeks  in  infusions  of  tan,  which  are  frequently  re- 
placed by  stronger  ones.  The  leather  thus  made  is  not  so  strong, 
and  has  a  deep  colour,  which  keeps  doivn  its  price. 

§  1752.  After  being  tanned,  the  hides  are  cleaned  on  tahlcs,  with 
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IDrusJies,  and  then  di-ied  in  tlie  air,  when  they  are  hammered  or 
rolled,  ao  as  to  give  them  the  proper  consistence ;  after  which  they 
are  Bold  to  the  currier,  when  they  nndergo  various  mechanical  ope- 
rations, and  are  impregnated  with  fatty  suhstances,  according  to  the 
uses  to  which  thej  are  destined.  Leather  is  generally  coloured 
hlack  with  acetate  of  iron,  made  hy  dissolving  scraps  of  old  iron  in 
sour  beer ;  several  coats  of  this  salt  being  passed  over  the  surface 
of  the  leather ;  when  the  tannin  combines  with  the  protoxide  of 
iron,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  air,  passes  into  the  state  of  sesqui- 
oxide,  and  produces  a  very  intense  black.  '' 

§  1753.  The  sheep  and  kid  skina  used  for  glove  making  are  cleaned 
by  smearing  the  fleshy  side  with  a  mixture  of  limo  and  orpiment, 
when  in  24  hours  the  hair  comes  off  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
skins  are  then  worked  into  various  shapes  on  the  beam,  and  are 
then  immersed  for  3  weeks  in  winter,  and  only  2  or  8  days  in  sum- 
mer, in  a  bran-bath,  which,  by  fermentation,  produces  lactic  acid, 
and  effects  the  raising  of  the  skins.  The  latter  are  then  taade  im- 
putrescible,  not  by  tannin,  but  by  chloride  of  aluminum,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  dipped  into  a  hot  solution,  containing,  for  each 
skin,  600  to  900  gm.  of  alum,  and  150  to  200  gm.  of  sea-sa!t.  They 
are  then  bleached,  by  immersion  for  12  hours  in  a  bath  composed, 
for  each  skin,  of  600  or  700  gm.  of  flour,  and  the  half  of  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  which  is  beaten  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  adding  the 
tepid  liquor  which  was  used  for  aluming.  The  skins  are  then  dried, 
and  subjected  to  various  mechanical  operations. 

§  1754.  Morocco  is  chiefly  made  from  goat-skins,  which,  after 
being  fleshed,  and  deprived  of  their  hair  by  lime,  are  washed  for  a 
long  time  with  the  greatest  care,  in  order  to  entirely  remove  the 
lime,  which  would  injure  their  quality ;  and  to  effect  this  more  per- 
fectly, they  are  left  for  24  hours  in  a  bath  of  sour  bran.  Skins 
intended  to  be  dyed  red  are  sewn  together  by  twos,  the  fleshy  side 
within,  so  as  to  form  a  bag  which  will  hold  air ;  after  which  they  are 
dipped  into  a  bath  of  chloride  of  tin,  which  acts  as  a  mordant,  and 
subsequently  into  one  of  cochineal,  to  dye  them.  After  being 
rinsed,  one  side  of  the  bag  is  ripped  open,  and  the  tanning  matter 
introduced,  the  latter  in  this  case  consisting  of  sumac,  which  is  much 
richer  in  tannin  than  tan  is ;  and  they  are  then  stirred  for  4  hours 
in  a  weak  solution  of  sumac,  where  they  are  left  for  two  days, 
Morocco  which  is  to  be  dyed  of  any  other  colour  than  red  is  tanned 
before  being  dyed ;  and  m  all  cases  the  skins  are  subjected  to  nu- 
merous mechanical  operations  before  being  fit  for  sale. 

CARBONIZATION  OF  WOOD  AND  EITUMIKOUS  COAL. 

§  1755.  The  greater  portion  of  charcoal  used  is  made  in  the  woods, 

by  carbonizing  wood  in  pits.*     On  a  very  hard  hearth,  three  or  four 

*The  American  teclimca.1  term  "pits,"  for  the  lieapa  of  woutl  to  be  oacbonized, 
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large  Btieks,  forming  a  chimney  of  from  0.25  m.  to  0.30  m.  in 
length,  are  arranged  vertically ;  and  around  this  chimney  the  wood 
is  set  upright,  in  three  different  stories,  the  diameters  of  which 
diminish  successively,  so  as  to  form  the  trunk  of  a  cone  resting  on 
its  larger  base.  The  largest  sticks  are  placed  nearest  the  axis  of  the 
kiln,  and  the  smallest,  with  the  branches,  noar  the  surface ;  after 
■which  the  pit-kiln  is  covered  with  earth,  leaves,  and  coal-dust  aris- 
ing from  preceding  operations.  Holes  pierced  through  the  base  of 
the  pit  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  air  necessary  to  combustion. 

When  the  pit  is  huilt,  a  fire  of  pine-wood  is  made  in  the  chim- 
ney, and  kept  up  for  2  or  3  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it 
has  communicated  to  the  neighbouring  logs,  and  the  chimney  ia 
almost  whoJly  filled  with  small  charcoal :  it  is  then  covered,  and 
holes,  which  act  as  chimneys  and  draw  combustion  to  the  parts  they 
penetrate,  are  made  around  the  upper  part  of  the  pit.  Thick, 
white  smoke  at  first  escapes,  but  it  soon  becomes  transparent  and 
bluish,  which  is  a  sign  that  combustion  is  progressing  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  kiln.  The  upper  holes  are  then  closed,  and  others  made 
somewhat  lower  down,  which  are  again  closed  when  the  same  smoke 
again  appears,  others  being  made,  and  so  on,  until  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  is  reached.  Carbonization  thus  extends  from  above  down- 
ward ;  and  the  surface  of  separation  of  the  carbonized  wood  and 
that  yet  untouched  by  the  fire,  is  an  inverted  cone,  having  the  same 
axis  with  that  of  the  pit,  and  spreading  more  and  more  as  carboni- 
zation advances,  to  be  at  last  lost  in  the  base  of  the  pit.  The  wood 
diminishes  considerably  in  volume  by  carbonization,  and  the  pit  be- 
comes smaller.  When  carbonization  is  terminated,  the  openings 
arc  closed,  and  the  fire  is  allowed  to  go  out,  after  which  the  heap  ia 
overturned,  and  the  imperfectly  carbonized  pieces  are  picked  out, 
which  would  smoke  in  the  fire. 

The  gases  evolved  during  combustion  are  composed  of  nitrogen, 
which  proceeded  from  the  air  used  in  combustion ;  carbonic  acid 
and  oxide,  produced  partly  by  active  combustion  of  the  wood,  and 
partly  by  its  calcination ;  hydrogen;  vapour  of  water;  and  several 
organic  substances  furnished  by  the  distillation  of  the  wood,  among 
which  may  be  distinguished  acetic  acid,  wood-spirit,  and  tarry  sub- 
stances. The  relative  proportion  of  all  these  products  varies  at  the 
different  stages  of  the  process. 

Wood  yields,  by  carbonization  in  pits,  about  15  percent,  of  char- 
coal, and  25  to  30  by  distillation  in  close  vessels;  but  the  latter 
process  is  one  adopted  with  advantage  only  in  the  making  of  pyro- 
ligneous  acid  and  tar,  the  charcoal  thus  obtained  being  not  much 
valued  on  account  of  its  lightness. 

§  1756.  Bituminous  coal  is  often  carbonized  in  pits  in  the  vicinity 
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of  the  mines.  The  pits  generally  receive  an  elongated  prismatic 
shape,  and  contain  horizontal,  longitudinal,  and  transverse  canals, 
besides  vertical  chimneys,  for  the  circulation  of  air.  The  largest 
lumps  of  coal  are  placed  on  the  inside  and  the  smallest  on  the  out- 
side;  while  the  covering  is  made  of  coal-dust  and  coke,  moistened 
to  give  it  more  consistence.  The  process  closely  resembles  that  of 
making  wood-charcoal. 

Coke  is  also  made  by  subjecting  the  bituminous  coal  to  imperfect 
combustion  in  furnaces,  where  the  ingress  of  air  is  ao  regulated  as 
to  consume  the  least  possible  quantity  of  carbon. 

Lastly,  coke  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  bituminous  coal  in 
retorts,  the  principal  product  being  illuminating  gas,  while  the  coke  is 
only  an  accessory  product ;  and  as  it  is  very  light,  it  is  used  only  for 
domestic  purposes. 

ILLUMIHATING  GAS. 

§  1757.  Illuminating  gas  ia  generally  obtained  from  the  calcina- 
tion of  bituminous  coal ;  but  all  kinds  are  not  equally  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  the  best  being  those  designated  (§  1315)  under  the  name  of 
bituminous  coal  burning  with  a  long  fiame.  The  eoala  of  Mons  and 
Commentry,  which  are  generally  used  in  Paris,  yield  on  an  average 
28  cubic  metres  of  gas  for  100  kilog.  Distillation  is  effected  in  large 
cylindrical  cast-iron  retorts,  ranged  parallel  to  each  other,  to  the 
nnmber  of  2,  3,  or  5,  over  the  same  furnace;  each  retort  being  pro- 
vided with  a  vertical  tube,  through  which  the  coal  is  introduced,  and 
to  which  is  fastened  the  pipe  for  the  discharge  of  the  gas.  The 
temperature  of  the  furnace  should  be  kept  at  a  bright  cherry  red, 
because,  if  it  is  greater,  the  gas  does  not  give  much  light,  for  the 
bicarburetted  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  very  volatile  oils,  to  which  the 
brilliancy  of  the  flame  is  chiefly  owmg,  deposit  carbon,  and  are  con- 
verted into  protocarbnretted  hydrogen,  the  combustion  of  which 
gives  but  little  light;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  is 
too  low,  a  large  quantity  of  essential  oil  is  formed,  which  cannot 
remain  in  suspension  in  the  gas,  but  is  deposited  in  the  refrigerators. 
The  duration  of  distillation  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
coal,  its  hygrometrio  state,  and  the  arrangment  of  the  apparatus ;  and 
the  residue  consists  of  a  light  coke,  much  used  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  gas  produced  by  the  distillation  of  bituminous  coal  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  protocarburetted  hydrogen,  mixed  with  various 
quantities  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen,  hydrogen,  oxide  of  carbon, 
carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  oleaginous  matters  more  or  less  easily  con- 
densed, ammoniacal  and  sulphuretted  compounds,  and  tarry  sub- 
stances. As  in  this  state  it  exhales  a  very  fetid  smell,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  combustion  are  themselves  odoriferous,  it  is  necessary 
to  purify  it,  especially  for  domestic  use ;  to  which  effect  it  is  con- 
veyed from  the  retort  into  a  small  barrel,  partly  filled  with  water, 
through  a  pipe  entering  the  liquid  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  centime- 
tres, so  as  to  intercept  the  communication  of  the  retort  with  the 
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apparatus  in  ivhieh  the  gas  is  collected.  Tlie  gi'eater  part  of  t!ie 
water  and  tar  condenses  in  the  bavrel,  which  is  furnished  with  a 
discharging-pipe  to  maintain  a  constant  level  in  the  barrel,  and  to 
allow  the  excess  of  the  condensed  products  to  escape.  The  gas  on 
leaving  the  barrel  traverses  a  series  of  pipes  more  or  leas  cooled,  in 
which  the  condensation  of  the  water  and  tar  is  completed,  is  then 
conducted  through  boxes  containing  metallic  salts,  chiefly  chloride 
of  manganese  and  sulphate  of  iron,  wliich  decompose  the  ammoniacal 
salts,  and  isolate  the  sulf  hydric  acid ;  and  finally  passes  through  other 
boxes  containing  hydrated  lime,  which  absorbs  the  sulf  hydric  gas, 
the  carbon  acid,  and  the  other  acid  vaponrs.  But  these  purifications 
must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  because  the  gas  would  be  deprived  of 
too  much  of  its  oiiy  vapours,  and  its  illuminating  power  would  be 
sensibly  decreased. 

The  gas  is  collected  in  gasometerB,  resembling  immense  bells,  made 
of  sheet-iron,  and  inverted  in  cisterns  of  corresponding  siae,  built  of 
hydraulic  mason-work,  and  filled  with  water.  The  weight  of  the 
gasometer  is  partially  balanced  by  counterpoises,  which  should  leave  it 
only  the  weight  necessary  to  the  pressure  required  for  the  distribution 
of  the  gas  to  the  various  jets  it  is  to  feed.  The  pressure  is  composed 
of,  1st.  The  resistance  which  the  gas  meets  in  circulating  through 
pipes  ordinarily  of  great  extent;  adly.  The  excess  of  elastic  force 
which  it  must  retain  in  order  to  feed  the  jets;  3dly.  The  pressure 
necessaiy  to  drive  it  to  the  highest  points,  the  level  of  which  is  often 
higher  than  that  of  the  gasometer;  The  last  pressure  may  be  easily 
calculated  after  ascertaining  the  difference  h  of  the  level  of  the" 
gasometer  and  the  highest  jet,  and  the  density  d  of  the  gas  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  air,  when  it  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  water,  the  height  of  which  is  represented  by  0.001293  ltd.* 

^'  A  more  eoonomioal  process  of  manufacturing  gas  lifls  recently  been  put  in 
operalion  in  Manoiester,  England.  Tlirea  or  five  retorts  are  used,  tlie  central  one 
of  nhicb.  ia  charged  Tvitli  metallic  iron  and  coke,  or  nitli  coke  alone,  and  traversed 
by  a  current  of  Bt«ani,  whicli  thus  is  decomposed  into  hyilrogen  and  oijgen.  These 
gases  are  led  througli  tJio  other  retorts,  in  vrhich  ooal  is  being  distilled,  irhen  the 
free  hydrogen  eomhines  with  fie  naacent  carbon  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  different  hydrocarbons,  and  forms  defiant  gas,  which  imparts  a  great  bnlliamcy 
to  the  flame.  The  gas  thus  manufaotured  is  called  kjiirooaTbo'n  gaa;  and  I  had 
opportunity  to  assure  myself  that  Mb  illiiminaling  power  is  double  that  of  ordinary 
gas  under  the  same  circumstances,  irhile  tiio  cost  of  producing  it  is  at  least  not 
higher,— IT.  L.  F. 
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Acetates,  ii.  543. 

Acetio  acid,  ii.  642. 

AoetonB,  U.  649. 

Acirta,  vegetable,  ii.  594. 

Aconitic  acid,  ii.  597. 

Aomninotion  of  cryatata,  i.  18. 

Adipio  aoid,  ii.  697. 

Aic,analyais  of,  by  the  eudiometer,  i.  120. 

Air,  fttmospheric,  i.  119. 

Air,  only  it  miiture,  i,  131. 

Air-thermometer,  (note,)  ii.  414. 


Albumen,  ii.  453. 


B,ii,451. 


Albuminoua  vegetable  Buti 

Alaaraia,  ii.  551. 

Alcohol,  ii.  511. 

Alcoholic  fecmentntion,  ii.  505. 

Alcohclometry,  ii.  513. 

Alcohol  Mid  ether,  oxidation  of,  ii.  541, 

Aldehyde,  ii.  541. 

Alkalimetry,  i.  448. 

Alkaline  earths,  their  separation   and 

determination,  i.  564. 
Alkalice  metals,  i.  434. 
Alkalino-earthj  metals,  i.  528. 
Alkaloids,  ii.  612. 
Alloys,  i.  877. 
Aliyl,  ii.  675. 
Almaden,  extraoljon  of  mercury  at,  ii. 


Aluminum,  i.  567. 

Alumina,  salta  of,  570. 

Alumina,  characters  of  lie  salts  of,  i. 

578, 
Alumina,  silicates  of,  i.  575. 

"       sulphotea  of,  i.  670. 
Alnms,  manufacture  of,  i.  571. 
Amalgama,  ii.  289. 
Antmonia  and  alkalies,  deteminiitiou  of, 

i.  572. 
Ammonia,  behaviour  of  potassium  and 

Ammonia,  carbonates  of,  i.  520. 


1,  cblorohjdrate  of,  i.  516. 

compounds  of,  i.  514. 

phosphates  of,  i.  519. 

sulfhydrate  of,  i.  518. 
aoal  salts,  distinctive  character 


tery  oi 


i.  521. 


Araygdalin,  i 
Amylaceous  substances,  ii.  461. 
Amylammonia,  ii.  624. 
Amjlio  alcohol,  ii.  G06. 
Amylio  ethers,  ii,  669. 
Analysis,  i.  188. 

"      of  gases,  ii.  422, 

"      proximate,    of   organic    sub- 


ultimate,    of     organ 


Animal  chemistry,  ii.  719. 

"  heat,  H,  784, 
Anisic  acid,  ii.  662, 
Antimony,  ii.  211, 

"         alloys  of,  ii.  221, 
Antimony,    analyUo   datemii nation   of, 

ii,  219. 
Antimony,  behaviour  of  salts  of,  ii.  213. 

"         chlorides  of,  ii.  217. 
Antimony,  detection  of  in  poisoning,  ii. 

221. 
Antimony,  metallurgy  of,  ii.  222. 

"         oxides  and  acids  of,  Ii.  212. 
"         salts  of,  ii.  214. 

sulphidea  of,  ii.  215. 
Arabin,  ii.  468. 
Acseniates  and  arsenit^s,  determination 

of,  i.  429. 
Arsenic  acid,  i.  282. 

"        "     antidotes  to  poisoningby,  i. 

285. 
"         "     its  preparation,  i,  2S0. 
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ArBeuiouB  acid,  nnaljais  of,  i.  28]. 

"  "      properties  of,  i.  281. 

ArseniouB  aoid,  detection  of,  in  animal 

matter,  i.  289. 
AsparSigin,  ii.  G27. 
AtmoepliGre,  nction  of  plants  en  tlie,  ii. 

716. 
Atmospliei-ie  air,  i.  110. 


Bfir-ifon,  eomposition  of,  ii.  IIG. 


fron 


i.  82. 


Baaaorin,  ii.  468. 
Barium,  and  its  oxides,  i.  528. 
"      chloride  of,  i.  6S3. 
"      sulphide  of,  i.  533. 
Baryta,  salts  of,  i.  532. 
BoTjia,  distiocl^ve  ohatscter  of  the  sulta 

of,  i.  634. 
Beet-Bugar,  mannfacture  of,  ii.  771. 
Belginm,  reduetioa  of  zino  in,  ii.  1^7. 
Benzomide,  ii.  643. 
Benzil,  ii.  048, 
Benzin,  ii.  348. 
Benzoic  acid  ii  644 

etheri  n  946 
Bezoano  acid  n  609 
Bila  11  T48 
Biliary  calculi  ii   "47 
BiBmuth  11  204 

alloys  of  11  208 
Bismuth    analTUc  dcteimmition  of  i 

203 
B  smuth  metallurgy  of  ii  209 
osi  les  of  11  205 
salts  of  11  206 
Bitter  almonds,  oil  of,  ii.  612. 
Blaet-furnace,  ii.  66. 
BleaoMng  by  chlorine,  i.  218. 

"        by  sulphurous  aoid,  i.  177. 
"        salt,  matiufactm'e  of,  i.  551. 
Blistered  steel,  ii.  104. 
Blood,  analysis  of,  ii.  742. 
"      coagalum,  ii.  740. 
"      circulation  of  the,  ii.  732. 

Blooming  Iron,  ii.  92. 
Blowpipe,  hydroiygen,  i.  92. 

"        with  atmoapharic  air,  i.  87. 
Blue  -vitriol,  ii.  240. 
Bodies,  simple  and  compound,  i.  10. 

Bodies',  external  cliavaoters  used  to  dis- 

dnguiah,  1.  13. 
Bohemian  glass,  i.  G27. 
Boiling  points  of  saline  solutions,  i.  41 0. 


Bora 


]  aoid,  i.  292. 


analysis  of,  i.  295. 
Boracic  ether,  ii.  532. 
Borates,  determination  of,  i.  430. 
Boras,  manufacture  of,  i.  491. 

"     test,  i.  498. 
Borneo  camphor,  ii.  640. 
Boron,  i.  292. 

"     action  of  the  metals  on,  i.  377, 

"      equivalent  of,  i.  295. 

"      fluoride  of,  i,  296. 
Brake-tablo,  ii.  20. 
Brass,  ii.  294. 

"      analysis  of,  ii.  270. 
Brass  and  copper  turnmg,  ii.  269. 
Bread.  maMiig,  ii.  764. 
Breiving,  ii.  766. 
Britisli  gum,  ii.  486. 
'^  determination  of,  i.  426. 

id,  i.  241. 
i.  423. 


Bromine,  preparation  aud  properties  of, 

i.  240. 
Bromohydric  aoid,  i.  243. 
Bruoin,  ii.  617. 
Butter,  making,  ii.  752. 
Butyrio  acid,  ii.  574. 


Butyramide,  ii.  674. 

c. 


l,acodyl,  ii.  551. 

Cadmium  and  its  compounds,  ii.  153. 

Lafein,  ii.  618. 

Oaloium,  determination  of  the  equiva- 
lent of,  i.  588. 

Calcium,  distinctive  character  of  the 
salts  of,  i.  657. 

Calcinm,  oxides  of,  i.  537. 

Calcium,  aulphide,  chloride,  and  fluoride 
of,  i.  65G. 

Calculi,  urinary,  ii.  762. 

Calico  printing,  ii.  787. 

Calomel,  ii.  282. 

Camphilen,  ii.  637. 

Camphor,  ii.  689. 

Candles,  stearic  acid,  ii.  690. 


Cane 

sugar, 

i.  m. 

manufacture  of. 

Cann 

iig,  ii.  269. 

ii.  626. 

Caoutohouo, 

i.  971. 

Capr 

c  acid, 

i.  699. 

Capr 

le  acid 

ii.  999. 

Capr 

lie  aci 

,  ii.  699. 
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Caramel,  ii.  471. 

Carbolic  aeid,  ii.  682. 

Carbonated  'waters,  i.  Sll. 

Ca^boiiates,  determination  of,  i.  430. 

Carboa,  aotjoii  of  on  metals,  i.  377. 

Carbon,  hjclrogon,  and  oxygen,  analysis 
of  compounds  of,  i.  323. 

Carbon,  uitrogea,  oompouuds  of,  i.  337. 
"       osjgen,  oompounds  of,  i.  809. 
"       sulphur,  compounds  cf,  i.  333. 
"       different  forms  of,  i.  804. 
"       organic  determination  of,  ii.  367. 

Carbonic  acid,  analysis  of  gweoua,  i.  816. 
"  liquid  and  solid,  i,  313, 

Carbonic  aeid,  preparation  and  proper- 
ties of,  i.  309. 

Carbonic  ethers,  ii.  S33. 

Carbonic  oxide,  eudiometrio  analysis  of, 
i.  321. 

Carbonic  oiide,  preparation  of,  i.  319. 

Carboret  of  iron,  ii.  83. 

Carotin,  ii.  709. 

Cartilage,  ii.  722 

Casein,  ii.  748. 

"       vegetable,  ii.  460. 

Caasius's  purple,  ii.  325. 

Cast-iron,  ii.  63. 

"        analysis  of,  ii.  111. 
"        oomposition  of,  ii.  116. 
"        rednoed  to  bar,  ii.  82. 

Castor-oU,  ii.  700. 

Cast-steel,  ii.  104. 

Catalonian  forge,  ii.  61i 

Caustic,  Innar,  ti.  297. 

Cedrin,  ii.  641. 

Cellulose,  ii.  446. 

Cemeutmg  apparatus,  i.  622. 

Cement,  manufacture  of  liydraulic,i.61G. 

Cerasin,  ii,  468. 

Cerebral  substance,  ii.  738, 

Cerin,  ii.  703. 

Cerium,  i.  583. 

Charcoal,  i.  692. 

Charcoal,  power  of  to  condense  gases,  i. 
807. 

Charring  wood,  ii.  790. 

Cheese,  ii.  753, 

Chemical  affinity,  i.  1 2. 

Chemical  and  physical  phenomena,  dif- 
ference between,  i.  9, 

Chemical  nomenclaturo,  i.  98. 

Chemical  notation  and  formulas,  i.  73. 

Chemistry,  definition  of,  i.  10. 

Chelidonic  acid,  ii.  611. 

Chloral,  ii.  661. 

Chlorates,  i.  425, 

Chloric  acid,  i.  219, 

Chlorides,  determination  of,  i.  428. 

Cbloridee,  metallic,  preparation  and  pro- 
perties of,  i.  886, 

Chlorometvy,  i,  552, 


Chlorine  and  hydrogen,  corapouiida  of,  i, 

280, 
Chlorine  and  niti-ogen,  compounds  of,  i. 


Chlorine,  bleaching  by,  i.  218. 
"  equiralent  of,  i.  228, 
"  preparation  of,  i.  215. 
"       organic  deterraiuation,  ii.  336. 

Chloroform,  ii.  686. 

Chlorohydrio  acid  and  its  compound,  i. 
280. 

Chlorohydrio  Other,  ii.  536. 

Chlorophyll,  ii.  709. 

Chlorous  acid,  i.  225. 

Chlorosycarbonio  gas,  i.  821. 

Cholesterin,  ii.  647. 
■Cholio  a«id,  ii.  746. 

Chromntes,  ii.  125. 

Chronic  acid,  ii.  122. 

Chromiuni,  analytic  determiLaiion  of,  ii. 
128. 

Chromium,  osidea  of,  ii.  118. 
salta  of,  ii.  123. 

Chyle,  ii.  748. 

Cider,  ii.  768. 

Cinnabar,  ii.  281. 

Cinnamic  acid,  ii.  659. 

Cinnamon,  oil  of,  ii.  658. 

Cinchonin,  ii.  614. 

Citric  acid,  ii.  696. 

Circular  polarization,  (note,)  ii.  454. 

Clay,  i.  652. 

Cleavage  of  crystals,  i.  15. 

ClOTes,  oil  of,  ii.  665. 

Coal,  table  of  oompositiou  of,  ii.  BOO. 

Cobalt,  analytic  determination  of,  ii.  1S3. 

"      oxides  of,  ii.  130. 

"      salts  of,  ii.  131. 
Cochineal,  ii.  710. 
Codein,  ii.  617. 
Cohesion,  i.  12. 
Coin,  ii.  812. 
Coking  coal,  ii.  790. 
Collodion,  ii.  492. 
Colouring  matters,  organic,  ii.  704. 
Colnmbiura,  ii.  174.. 
Concrete,  manufacture  of,  i.  613. 
Conicin,  ii.  620. 
Coumarin,  ii.  661. 
Copper,  ii.  286. 

"      alloys  of,  and  ainc,  ii,  263. 
tin,  ii,  265.   . 

"      analytic  determination  of,  ii,  245, 

"      and  brass,  tinning,  ii.  269. 

"      chlorides  of,  ii.  244. 
Copper,  English  process  of  smelting,  ii 
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Copper,  MiQsfeld  proeBsa  of  smelting, 

ii.  2i9. 
Copper,  metallurgy  of,  ii.  247. 

oiides  uf  11  -.37 

Baits  of  11   239 

sulphides  11  243 
Creatm   ii   724 
Creosote  ii  688 
Cruoibles,  1   667 
Crjatallina  forms   ?is  av^tenis  of,  i,  20, 

1  Regular  ajstem  i  -1. 

2  Dimetuc  i  25 

8    Hexagonal  i  80 

4  Tnmetrio  i  3b 

5  MonooliHic   1  40 

6  Tnclinio  i  42 
Cryatalhzation  of  the  metala,  i.  367. 

water  ot  i  398. 
Crystallography  i  14 
Crjstttla   axes  ot  i  19 

cleavage  of  i  15. 

tundamentol  forma  of,  i.  15. 

jtnpeifections  of  i,  S5. 
Cumin   ouminio  aoid  ii  664. 
CapellBtioQ,  u  198  313 
Cyanides,  i  424 

Cjanhydrie  or  prussio  aoii,  i.  842. 
Cyanliydrio  or  prussio  acid,  analysis  of, 
1  844 


Cyanogen,  products  of,  ii.  630. 

». 
Decoloringpowerof  tone  Ijloob,  i.  807. 
Deliquesoeuco  and  effloresoenoe,  i.  98. 
Density  of  Tapours,  ii.  406. 
Deposit-trough  for  ores,  ii.  18, 
Deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  i.  146. 
Dextrin,  ii.  485. 
Diastase,  ii.  487. 
Didymium,  i,  583. 
Digestion,  iL  780. 

Dimorphism  and  polymorphism,  i.  60. 
Distillation  of  oil  of  vitriol,  i.  179. 
"  phosphorus,  i.  256. 

Dry  distillation   of   organic   bodies,  ii. 

678. 
Ductility  of  metala,  i.  868. 
Dutch  liquid,  ii,  £23. 
Dyeing,  principles  of,  ii.  781. 


Earthenware,  various  kinds,  i.  664,  667. 

"  glaze  for,  i.  666. 

"  analysis  of,  i.  671. 

Earths,  analytic  determination  of,  i.  634. 
Earthy  metals,  i.  569. 
Ellagic  acid,  ii.  609. 


Elements,  classification  of,  i.  76. 
"        tabular  view  of,  i,  64, 
Emulsin,  ii.  651. 
Enanthic  acid,  ii,  670, 
Engraving  by  flnohydrio  acid,  i.  251. 
Equisetic  acid,  ii.  696. 
Erbium,  i.  683, 

itial  oils,  ii.  634. 
Ethal,  ii.  701. 
Ether,  ii.  616. 
Ethers,  compound,  ii.  529. 
Ethionic  acid,  ii.  622. 
Ethyl  theory,  (note,)  ii.  668. 
Ethylammonio,  ii.  622, 
Eudiometer,  i.  104. 
Eudiometer,  analysis  by  the,  i.  129,  145 

321. 
Eugenia  acid,  ii.  665, 
Euxanthio  acid,  ii.  708. 
Evaporation,  i,  100, 

"  of  salines,  i.  500. 

ExorBmenta,  ii.  763. 
Esoretions,  ii.  754. 


Fata,  ii.  684. 
Ferment,  ii,  507. 
Fermentation,  alcoholic,  ii.  505. 

"  butyric  and  1  actio,  ii.569. 

Fibrin,  ii.  724, 

"     vegetable,  ii.  460. 
Fire-brick,  i.  667. 
Flame,  the  nature  of,  487. 
Flameless  lamp,  ii.  341. 
Fluohydric  acid,  analysis  of,  i.  251. 

"  "     engraving  by,  i.  251. 

"  "     preparation  of,  i.  250, 

Fluorides,  analytic  determination  of,  i. 

424, 
Fluorine,  i.  424. 
Fluor-spar,  i.  556. 
Fluosilicic  acid,  i,  301. 
Forgfl-hearth,  ii,  88. 
rorge-3(«el,  ii.  108. 
Foiinic  acid,  ii,  683. 
Formula,  consfraotioii  of  organic,  ii.  387 
Freiberg,  extraction  of  silver  at,  ii.  305, 
Frigorific  mixtures,  i.  412, 
Fruit-sugar,  ii.  474. 
Fuel,  mineral,  ii.  494. 
Fulminating  mercury,  ii,  279. 

"         silver,  ii.  295. 
Fulminio  acid,  ii.  632. 
Fnmario  acid,  ii.  696. 
Fuming  sulphuric  acid,  i.  185. 
Fusible  metal,  ii.  208. 


G. 
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Garlic,  oil  of,  ii!-675. 
Gases,  analysis  of,  ii.  422, 

"    oolleotion  of,  ovei"  mercury,  i.  94. 
Gases,  condensation  of,  by  ciarooal,  i. 

307. 
Gaeefl,  Bolubility  of,  in  irater,  i.  101. 
Gasometer,  i.  82. 
Gastric  juice,  ii.  744. 
Gelatin,  ii.  726, 

Gelatinous  principlas  in  plants,  ii.  478. 
Geolo^,  i.  351. 
Geological  (liTision  of  tlie  formations,  i. 


Glass,  analysis  of,  i.  048. 

"      blowing  on  the  table,  i.  642. 

'■      composition  of,  i.  623. 

"      kinds  of,  i.  026. 

"      manufacture  of,  i.  627-640. 

"      properties  of,  i.  641. 
Glaze,  1.  659. 
Glncic  acid,  ii.  476. 
Glue  num  an!  ts  c  mpounds      670 
Glucose  man  facture  of       18  . 
Glue  u  7'6 
Glut«a,ii  460 

Gljooooll  u  727 

Gljcjrrh  nn        62S 

Gold  and  t8  compounds        S  '>. 

an  lytic  determm     on       ii.  3 

allovs  of  u  3  9 

assay  of        366 

part  ng  by 


i  61 


103 


.   aduating  glas 

Crape    ugar  i    4  fi 

Gums  n  46R 

Gun  cotton        491 

Gunj   wder  an  lys  s  of      60S 
compos  t  on  of  5&'', 
man  tfaoture  of      695. 

Gnnp  wder   teat  ng  tlie    t  eagth  of,  i 


H. 

Hair,  U.  723. 
Haloid  suits,  i.  397. 
Hematosin,  ii.  740. 
Hemitrope  cryatala,  i.  59. 
Hei^onal  system  of  crystals,  i 
Hippuric  a«id,  ii.  760. 
Horn,  ii,  722. 
Hot-blast,  ii.  77. 
Humin,  ii.  489. 


Hydraulic  lime,  i.  614. 

Hydrogen,  behaviour  of  to  osides,  i.  383. 

"         equivalent  of,  i.  11. 
Hydrogen,  organic  determination  of,  ii. 

367. 
Hydrogen,  preparation  of,  i.  89. 
and  arsenic,  1.  282. 

"         and  chlorine,  i.  2S0. 

"         and  iodine,  i,  247. 

"         and  nitrogen,  i.  162. 

"         and  oxygen,  i.  96. 

"         and  phosphorus,  i.  270, 

"  and  Buiphur,  i.  201. 

Hydrosygen  blowpipe,  i.  92. 
Hypochloratea,  analysis  of,  i.  425. 
Hypochlorio  acid,  i.  227. 
Hypochlorites,  i  467. 
Hypochlorite  of  lime,  i.  650. 
Hypoohlotous  acid,  i,  223. 
Hyponitrio  acid,  i.  166. 
Hypophosphites,  i.  428. 
Hypophosphorous  acid,  i.  266. 
Hyposulphates,  i.  427. 
Hyposulphite  of  soda,  i.  494. 
Hyposulphites,  1.  423. 
Hyposalphurio  add,  i,  197, 

"  "   sulphuretted,  i.  107. 

Hypoaulphurous  acid,  i.  196. 


IchthyoGoUa,  ii.  727. 

Idcia,  estraction  of  mercury  in,  ii.  290 

Illuminating  gas,ii.  792. 


Indigo,  ii.  71*. 
Inoaic  acid,  ii.  725. 
Intestinal 


763. 
.7*7. 


Introduction  to  general  chemistry,  i.  9. 
Introduction   to  organic  chemistry,  ii. 

361-445. 
Inulin,  ii.  467. 
lodatea,  i.  426. 
Iodides,  metallic,  i.  387. 
Iodides,  analytic    determination    of,  i. 

424. 
Iodine,  action  of  on  the  metals,  i.  377. 

"     organic  determination  of,  ii.  386. 
Iodine,  properties  and  preparation  of,  i. 

244. 
Iridium,  ii.  353. 
Iron,  analytic  determination  of,  ii.  54. 

"    analysis  of  cast,  and  ateel,  ii.  111. 

"   and  its  oxides,  ii.  36. 

"    cast,  converted  into  bar-iron,  ii.  82. 
Iron,  composition  of  bar,  east,  and  st«el, 

ii.  116. 
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Irott,  redaction  of  tlie  oi 
"     salts  of,  ii.  44. 
"    sheet,  and  tin-plati 
"    TTire-driiwing,  ii.  1' 


Laetie  acid,  ii.  573. 

"     fermentation,  ii.  569. 
Laotometrj,  ii.  750. 
Lantliannm,  i.  5S3. 
Law  of  multiple  proportiona,  i.  12. 
Laws  of  oombinatioQ  of  gases,  1.  158. 

"         constitation  of  salts,  i  S'll 
Lead,  alloja  of,  n  139 

"     analytio determination  ot,  11  II 


1  174 


"      casting  shot   ii 

"     cupellation  of,  ii   198 
Lend,  deailyenzed  by  crrstallwation,  i 

202 
LeoA,  metallmgy  of,  ii  IBO 


"        carbonates  u 
'        behaviour  of  ii 
sheet,  and  pipe,  ii  202 


550. 


Lemons,  oil  ot  n  C 
Lenoole,  u  S20 
Lichenm,  ii  467 


"     for  mortal,  i.  611, 

"     liydraiilie,  i.  614. 

"    hypochlorite  of,  i. 

"    kiln,  i.  689. 

"     native  carbonates  of,  i.  547. 

"    phosphates  of,  i.  549. 

"    salts  of,  i.  542. 
Limestones,  composidon  of,  i.  615. 

"  analysis  of,  i.  618. 

Litharge,  ii.  17S. 
Lixiviation  of  nitre-heds,  i.  456. 
Logwood,  ii._706. 
Lunar  oauado,  ii.  297. 
Lustre,  metallic,  i.  365. 
LjBipli,  ii.  748. 


M. 

Madder,  ii.  705. 
Magnesia,  i.  558. 

■'        salts  of,  i.  559. 

■'        phosplitttea  of,  i.  561. 

"        behaviour  of  salts  of,  i.  563. 
Magnesium,  i.  558. 
Malic  acid,  ii.  595. 
Manganese,  and  its  o::ides,  ii.  23. 
Manganese,  analytic  determination  of, 

ii.  31. 
Manganese,  acids  of,  ii.  2S. 

"  salts  of,  ii.  28. 

Mannite,  ii.  434. 
Manafeld,  extraction  of  silver  in,  ii.  309. 

"  "  copper  in,  ii.  249. 

Margario  acid,  ii.  692. 
Marsh  gaa,  i.  880,  and  ii.  582. 
Marsh's  apparatus  for  arsenic,  i.  230. 
Matches,  pliosphoric,  i.  259. 
Meconic  acid,  11.  609. 
Menthen,  ii.  641. 
Meroaptan,  ii.  589. 
Mercurial  cistern,  i.  94. 
Meronrj,  ii.  271. 

"         amalgams,  ii.  289. 
Mercury,  analytic  determination  of,  ii. 

288. 
Mercury,  chlorides  of,  ii.  283. 

metallurgy  of,  in  Idria,  ii.290. 
Mercury,  metallurgy  of,  at  Almaden,  ii. 

291. 
Mercury,  oxides  of,  ii.  273. 
"         salts  of,  ii.  275. 
"         sulphides  of,  ii.  281. 
Mesitylen,  ii.  550. 

Metals,  i.  349.' 

"       action  of  oxygen  on,  i.  874. 
Metals,  action  of  sulphur  and  chlorine 


377. 


■n  of  other  metalloids  ( 


,  alkaline,  i.  484. 
"       alkalino-eartby,  i,  528. 
"       chemical  properties  of,  i.  871. 
"        classification  of,  i,  872. 
ccystalliiation  of,  i.  867. 
Metals,  malleability  and  ductility  of,  i. 


Metals,  opacity,  1 


I,  and  colour  of,  i. 


Metals,  physical  properties  of,  i.  S65 
"  properties  of  osidea  of,  i.  38t 
"  "  chlorides  of,  i.  8 

"      relations  of,  to  heat,  i.  371. 

Metalloids,  i.  70. 

I'  equivalents  of  the,  i,  343 

Metlijlal,  ii.  585. 
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Methjiio  (ilooliol,  ii.  5J5. 

•'       compounds,  table  of,  ii. 
Methjlic  ethers,  ii.  518. 
Methjlainmonio,  ii.  623. 
Milii,  ii.  748. 

"    sugar  of,  ii.  751. 
MiGimn,  ii.  176. 
MinerfJ  fuel,  ii.  494. 
"      greea,  ii.  242. 

MoIeoulEir  decrements,  i.  44, 
Molybdenum,  U.  238. 
Monobasic  and  polyb^iGio  salts,  i 
Moaoolinio  system,  i.  40. 
Monometric      "     i.  21. 
Mordant,  ii.  785. 
Horphin,  ii.  616. 
Mortar,  i.  611. 
Macio  acid,  ii.  408. 
"      etlier,  ii.  539. 
Multiple  proportions,  lam  of,  i.  1 
MuBouIar  tisaue,  ii.  723. 
Mnatard,  oil  of,  ii.  676. 
Myrioin,  ii.  703, 
Myronio  acid,  ii.  677. 


K. 

Naplvtlia,  ii.  683. 

Naphthalin,  ii.  C78. 

Harcotin,  ii.  616. 

Nickel,   anaJytio   determination    of, 

139. 
Nickel,  in  German  silver,  ii.  138. 
"     oxides  of,  ii.  136. 
"      salts  of,  ii.  137. 
Hioklng^ljuddle,  ii.  19. 
Niootin,  ii.  618. 
Niobium,  ii.  174. 
Nitrates  and  nitrites,  detenu] nation  i 

i,  424. 


801 

rogen  and  phosporus,  compounds  of, 

.^75. 

rogen,  cliemioal  and  physical  proper- 

ies  of,  i.  110. 

rogen,  dentoiide  of,  or  nitrio  oiide, 


Nitrogen,  preparation  of,  i.  119. 

"        protoxide  of,  i.  142. 
Nitrous  acid,  analysis  of,  i.  154. 
Nitrous  acid,  preparation  and  properties 

of,  i.  153. 
Nitrous  matters,  lixiviation  of,  i.  456, 
Nutrition,  ii.  729. 

0. 


garlio,  ii.  675. 

mustard,  ii.  676. 

spirsea,  U,  654. 

Trine,  ii.  528. 
Oils,  essenHal,  ii.  634. 
Olefiant  gas,  ii.  620. 
Oleic  aoid,  ii.  60S. 
Opacity  of  tlie  metals,  i.  365 
Optioal  glass,  ii.  639. 
Ores,  omshing,  ii.  11. 

preparation  of,  ii.  9. 

stamping,  ii.  17. 

washing,  ii.  10. 
Ornaments  and  painting  of  ea 

i,  667. 
Osmium,  ii.  350. 

extraction  of,  ii,  85 
Osalates  oEpotassa,  i.  467. 
Osaiic  acid,  i.  822,  ii.  594. 
ethers,  ii.  534. 
es,  preparatioi 


Nitrio  aoid,  formation  and  preparatio 

of,  i.  135, 
Nitrio  aoid,  manufacture  of,  i.  137. 

"     ether,  ii.  530. 

"     oxide,  analysis  of,  i.  150. 
Hitrils,  ii.  620. 
Nitrogen,  i.  117. 
Nitrogen  and  carbon,  compounds  of,  i 

337. 
Nitrogen  and  olilorine,  eomponnds  bf,  i. 

227. 
Nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  compounds  bf, 

i.  162. 
Nitrogen  and  iodine,  compounds  of,  i. 

248. 
Nitrogen  and  oijgen,  eomponnds  of,  i. 

1B2. 


a  of,  i.  422. 
Oxygen  ant!  arsenic,  compounds  of,  i 

280. 
Oxygen  and  carbon,  compounds  of,  i 

809. 
Oxygen  and  chlorine,  compounds  o: 

2ia. 
Oxygen  and  hydrogen,  compounds  O! 

90, 
Oxygen  and  nitrogen,  eomponnds  of,  i. 

132. 
Oxygen  and  phosphorus,  compounds  of, 

j.  266, 
Oxygen,  preparation  of,  i.  79. 

"       properties  of,  i.  85. 
Osysacoharic  acid,  ii.  491. 
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